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EARLY DAYS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1884-1895 


A a luncheon, when the American Historical Association was hold- 
fag its fortieth annual meeting, being asked as one of the “charter 
‘members” to say something, I said that what was expected from the 
elders at a feast was advice and reminiscences; that I should give advice 
(which I did, and it was received with exemplary patience), but my 
reminiscences I should reserve for the fiftieth anniversary. My auditors 
were visibly amused at such assurance, but I am still extant, and Dr. 
Bourne asks me for my reminiscences of the society’s earlier days. The 
fallibility of old men’s recollections is, however, familiar ground among 
historical students, and I cannot help knowing that a better narrative, 
based on documents and nearer remembrances, is to be found in an 
article I contributed to this journal twenty-five years ago.* 

It would be difficult for the younger members of the Association to 
imagine the status of history in the United States in 1884. There were 
a few historians—Bancroft and Parkman and Lea—historians in ‘the 
real sense, not in the pompous language of the newspapers, which at 
the time of any of our conventions call us all “historians”. But in the 
curricula of our schools and colleges history had but a very slight place. 
No young woman intending to be a school-teacher thought of such a 
thing as preparing herself by special courses to teach history. Any of 
the teachers in the school could do that, as an incident to her work in 
the more serious studies; it was only to hold the textbook and hear the 
class “recite”. The textbooks were mostly wretched. School libraries 
were almost unknown. Fewer than twenty American colleges had 
professors of history—good teachers almost all, but only five or six of 
them what could be called productive scholars. I remember well that, 
in the spring of 1882, of five Eastern universities that between them 
now have some twenty-five professors of history, one had one such 


1 The American Historical Association, 1884-1909, Am. Hist. Rev., XV, 1-20. 
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teacher, three were thinking of acquiring one, and the fifth was, to all 
appearance, not even thinking of it. On the twenty-second of February 
in that year, President Eliot, in an address at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, speaking of the inequality of attention paid to different sub- 
jects in American colleges and universities, told how two promising 
young men had lately come to him and asked him if, in his judgment, it 
would be wise for them to give themselves a special preparation with 
a view to becoming professors of history. “I was obliged to tell them”, 
said he, “that under sans circumstances it would be the height of 
imprudence.” 

Equally difficult will it be for the younger element to EE the 
defectiveness of the apparatus then existing for historical work. In 
American history, for instance, imagine tying to work withou# even 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History, to say nothing of the helps and 
instruments since created! The only historical journal not merely local 
was the Magazine of American History. Historical societies were few, 
feeble mostly, and myopic. Archives of the modern type did not exist. 

But the late eighties and the early nineties saw a great advance in the 
pursuit of history in the United States. The causes of this advance were 
various. The most fundamental, no doubt, was the heightened sense of 
national importance and unity that followed upon the period of Civil 
War and Reconstruction. Not a little of the impulse, however, came 
from Germany—that old Germany of disinterested scholarship and 
quaint, unworldly professors which seems to have disappeared, but to 
which in the seventies and eighties the élite of American students flocked 
in impressive numbers, and from which they returned with eager ambi- 
tion to raise American scholarship to higher levels. 

With all this went an impulse toward the formation of national 
societies of specialists. A dozen such—of chemists, archeologists, en- 
gineers, students of modern languages, of history, of economics, of 
geology, of mathematics—came into existence between 1876 and 1888. 
‘Their growth and flourishing have made an immense difference in 
American scholarship and science. Men of learning and of science are 
now grouped in definite professions, with the radlience and encourage- 
ment that come from such combination, where fifty years ago they were 
isolated. I remember an evening in 1888 when nearly all the professors 
of history in southern New England happened to be brought together, 
and it was made evident that in only a few instances were any two of 
them acquainted with each other. 

The first suggestion of such an organization as the American His- 
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torical Association seems to have come from President Daniel C. Gilman 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The main influence in bringing it 
into existence was that of Herbert B. Adams, the young and resourceful 
professor of history in that institution, who however had valuable co- 
operation from Professor Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell University and 
from Charles Kendall Adams, then professor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, afterward president of Cornell and of the University 
of Wisconsin. The president and secretary of the American Social 
Science Association, with these three, signed the call for the gathering, 
and it took place at Saratoga in September, 1884, because that was the 
time and place of the annual meeting of that society, under whose 
ægis the new organization was to be formed. Indeed, the officers of that 
body Ynanifested some desire that it should be a section or affiliate of 
the Social Science Association, but independence naturally prevailed. 

Forty-one men founded the ‘American Historical Association, on 
September 10, 1884, of whom only five are now living” The list of 
names reflects the origins which have been described, and some differ- 
ences of those times from these. The relation to the Social Science As- 
sociation explains the presence of its president, John Eaton, United 
States commissioner of education, and of William T. Harris, his pre- 
decessor in that office, of an ex-President of the United States, President 
Hayes, of Colonel Carroll D. Wright, and presumably of General 
Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and of a few other men of affairs. Of the forty-one, nine were 
professors of history (or of history and something else, after the fashion 
of those times): C. K. Adams of Michigan, H. B. Adams of the Johns 
Hopkins, Emerton of Harvard, Johnston of Princeton, Rice of Wil- 
liams, Scott of Rutgers, Thomas of Haverford, Tuttle and Tyler of 
Cornell; President White of Cornell had been a professor of history; 
and there were half a dozen youngsters that hoped to be made profes- 
sors in due time. Two of the company were librarians, Justin Winsor 
of Harvard and Judge Mellen Chamberlain of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. Others were officers of state historical societies, such as Dr. 
Charles Deane, vice-president of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
whose modesty and gentle kindness toward younger scholars made as 
deep an impression upon the present writer as his great learning in 
New England history. ; 

More significant, really, than the roll of those who happened to at- 


2 Clarence W. Bowen, Davis R. Dewey, Ephraim Emerton, Henry E. Scott, and the 
writer. 
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tend that first meeting at the United States Hotel is the list of those who 
enrolled for membership in the -first few months after the society’s 
formation. That first list shows already 220 names, including, along ` 
with nearly every collegiate teacher of history in the country, the names 
of Charles Francis Adams, Henry Adams, John Bigelow, Charles J. 
-Bonaparte, George W. Cable, George William Curtis, President Gilman, 
Colonel Higginson, Senator Hoar, Henry Cabot Lodge, Charles Eliot 
Norton, Francis Parkman, the youthful Woodrow Wilson, and the aged 
-Robert C. Winthrop. In little more than a year there were nearly four 
hundred members. Evidently the project of such an organization ap- 
pealed to many others in America than simply the professional teachers ' 
of history, and the new society took root fast. 

But to return to that first meeting at Saratoga. Organization was 
perfected by electing President Andrew D. White as president, Justin 
Winsor and C. K. Adams as vice presidents, Herbert B. Adams as 
secretary, and as treasurer Dr. Clarence W. Bowen, who served as such 
for a third of a century, and whose genial presence added to the pleasure 
of more than thirty meetings. All who rejoice in the society’s present 
impressive resources should remember that he from the beginning, with. 
Coolidgean prudence, taught it to save money. 

A program of papers had been arranged which, as it seems to me, 
would do credit to any present day session of the Association. President 
< White’s address on Studies in General History and the History of 
Civilization is good reading even now, and in essentials good doctrine 
for a generation which, after an age of minute specialization, is turning 
back to generalized views. Other subjects considered were, the origins 
of New England town government (Channing), the founders of New 
Haven (Levermore), Thomas Paine (Tyler), Federal land-grants for 
education in the Old Northwest (G. W. Knight), constitutional growth 
in the United States (Austin Scott), and the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica (Kuno Francke). 

So the society was launched on “the full side of successful experi- 
ment”. The second meeting was held in September, 1885, in the parish 
house of Bethesda Church, Saratoga. It was marked by a notable dis- 
course by Goldwin Smith on the Political History of Canada, and one 
by President White on the History of the Doctrine respecting Comets, a 
Vorschrift of his History of the, Warfare of Science and Theology. 
Eugene Schuyler’s paper on Materials for American History in Foreign 
Archives foreshadowed what has since been an important line of Amer- 
ican historical investigation. 
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The third meeting, however, held at Washington in April, 1886, 
seems to have left a much larger impression upor my mind. No doubt 
this is in large part due to the vivid interest with which a beginner in 
history saw the venerable figure of George Bancroft, second president 
of the Association, presiding at various of the sessions, Born in the last 
months of the eighteenth century (October 3, 18c0), he was now in his 
eighty-sixth year, but so vigorous that when Hersert Adams, secretäty, 
went to his house on H Street to see if he felt aqual to the duties of 
presiding, he showed the young man, with sprigatly complacency, that 
he could still go up stairs two at a time. He hac lately finished, at the 
age of eighty-two, his History of the Formation and Adoption of the 
Constitution. We looked upon him as the personal embodiment of the 
historic spirit in the United States. I remember Mr. Henry Adams 
saying in those days that when he wished to casture any little fact in 
American history he had only to drop a card to his neighbor Mr. 
Bancroft. 

The sessions of this meeting were held in the building of the 
Columbian (now George Washington) University, on the very spot 
where, ten stories higher up, the offices of the Association were situated 
from 1912 to 1929 (1140 Woodward Building). Among other papers, 
an interesting one was read by Professor Moses Doit Tyler on a theme 
on which much eloquent reproach might still be expended, the Neglect 
and Destruction of Historical Materials in this country. 

One of the best effects of such a society was the bringing together 
of historical students of the North and the South—indeed of all sections 
of the country, but it will be remembered that the Civil War was then 
only twenty-one years in the past. No papers morz thoroughly interested ` 
the hearers than that on the Pope Campaign »efore Washington in 
1862, by Colonel William Allan, one of the finest spirits of the Civil 
War time, who had been chief of ordnance to Stonewall Jackson, and 
that of Major Jed. Hotchkiss, who had been top2graphical engineer on 
the staffs of Lee, Jackson, Ewell, and Early, and who, sketching rapidly 
with colored crayons on a large blackboard, described most graphically 
Jackson’s campaign in the Valley of Virginia and the ways in which 
intimate local knowledge of the topography had helped the Confederates. 

It is remembered with what enthusiasm Mr. Bancroft grasped hands 
with the Confederate officer and congratulated him upon his effective 
talk; also how, when 4 young Harvard man had read a paper on Jeffer- 
son’s Use of the Executive Patronage, the presiding officer called to the 
platform Mr. Henry Adams, then at work upon his classical History of 
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the United States under Jefferson, and persuaded him to’ discuss the 
paper. 

Mr. Bancroft had presided with vigor and promptitude, beginning 
the sessions on the minute, “for”, said he, “I am a minuteman”. At 
the end of the Jast session the scholarly Senator Hoar, seconding a 
motion made by another resident of Washington, expressive of gratifica- 
tion that the Association had held its meeting there, added, with the old- 
time eloquence of which he was such a master: “Especially noteworthy 
and memorable is the opportunity which this meeting has given of 
seeing you, Mr. President, and meeting you here surrounded by, and 
presiding over, this body of students of history. I know of no scholar 
living, and of none dead unless it may be Gibbon, other than yourself, 
to whom it has been given to undertake in his youth the history of a 
great empire, and after sixty years to see that undertaking completed 
and become a classic. Gibbon wrote of the loss of liberty, the decay 
and fall of a nation; you wrote of the establishment of liberty on a virgin 
soil, of the founding and growth and vigorous life of a nation, which 
you leave at the end of its first century full of promise of a continued 
and yet grander existence. And I repeat, sir, we shall never forget that 
we have had the honor and pleasure to meet you and see you here.” 

A still greater historical veteran passed across the stage, in a way, at 
the time of the same meeting. The Association, at its second meeting, 
had elected, as its sole honorary member, Leopold von Ranke. Ban- 
croft had notified him of the election in terms of affectionate regard. 
Ranke’s note of acceptance, full of good will toward the new society of 
transatlantic colleagues, so many of whom revered him as the chief 
master of their profession, was read at this third meeting; he died in the 
ensuing April, at the ripe age of ninety, to which indeed Bancroft also 
attained. 

When the Association held its fifth meeting, in December, 1888, 
again in Washington, in the halls of the Columbian University, it was 
announced that an act of incorporation had passed the two houses of 
Congress, in the Senate through the efforts of Senator Hoar, in the 
House through those of James Phelan of Tennessee, a young Ph.D. of: 
_ Leipzig. The act received the signature of President Cleveland on 
January 4, 1889. Its terms and results are familiar. The meeting of 
December, 1889, was also held in Washington. A young man named 
Theodore Roosevelt, then one of the civil service commissioners, gave 
a spirited address on the Westward 'Movement during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and, in response to some exceptions taken, defended his 
statements in a lively discussion. 
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Subsequent meetings were held in Washingtor: till that of December, 
1895. That meeting marks in two respects a memorable point in the 
history of the Association. First, the council then established the first 
of the society’s standing committees, called the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission after its British model, and designed to collect information 
respecting, and in suitable cases to print, manuscripts of historical interest 
in private hands. Quite apart from the remarkable series of publica- 
tions which in successive years have emanated from that committee or 
commission, the step then taken is memorable because the work of the 
many standing committees since established has fo:med the Association’s 
main title to recognition and gratitude as an agency for furthering 
historical scholarship. The all-the-year-round work of committees, com- 
posed of the most active members of thé society. is naturally more ef- 
fective in the advancement &f our science than the mere holding of 
meetings and reading of papers gnce a year. 

The truth is, that by 1895 the Association was zhowing the effects of 
a life almost confined to annual paper-reading. The varied activities 
which now keep so many members interested were lacking. The growth 
in numbers had slackened. The meetings, held year after year in Wash- 
ington, a city by no means central to the membership and much less 
attractive then than now, were far from drawing as large an attendance 
as might reasonably have been expected. A few sagacious members, 
chiefly George B. Adams of Yale, Albert Bushrell Hart of Harvard, 
and William A. Dunning of Columbia, perceived the remedy, agreed 
on action, and carried out a mild revolution. This was nothing else 
than to resolve that the society should go back tc the itinerancy which 
it had observed before Federal incorporation, and hold its annual meet- 
ings in various cities—New York in 1896, Cleveland in 1897, New 
Haven in 1898, etc. Herbert Adams the secretary, to whom the society 
was more largely indebted than to anyone else, opposed the change, 
valuing the Washington connection and fearing to see it endangered, 
but he was by nature conciliatory and with good grace allowed himself 
to be overruled, and indeed the revolters carried out their revolution with 
gentleness and consideration, a model for any subsequent insurgents. 

By these two improvements in procedure, and by the relation estab- _ 
lished in 1898 with the American Historical Review, the practices of the 
Association acquired in all essentials the form and character which they 
have ever since retained. The purveyor of remiriscence may well stop 
at this point. Some later chronicler may continue the narrative of 1909 
already alluded to, telling the amusing tale of the insurgents of 1915— 
so eager for the maintenance of the Eighth Coramandment that they 
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forgot all about the Ninth; the inspiring story of the effective cam- 
paigns of 1927 and 1928 for increase of endowment; the courageous 
expedients for meeting the Carnegie Institution’s withdrawal of the aid 
it had indirectly given since 1903; and all the other incidents of the life 
of an active and growing organism. Here it may suffice to append, for 
reference as chronological landmarks, such a list of annual meetings and 
presidents as was given, for earlier years, twenty-five years ago. 

May the American Historical Association surpass the years of the 
Society of Antiquaries, or the Swedish and Spanish Academies of His- 
tory. Esto perpetual 

J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. 

The Library of Congress. 


. ‘ 
List or ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1909-1933, AND OF PRESIDENTS OF THE Asso- 
CIATION, WITH THE SUBJECTS OF YHEIR ADDRESSES. "THE EARLIER LIST 
IS TO BE FOUND IN THIS JOURNAL, XV, IO-IT. 


25. New York City, December, 1909. Albert Bushnell Hart. 
“Imagination in History”. - 

26. Indianapolis, December, 1910. Frederick J. Turner. “Social 
Forces in American History”. 

27. Buffalo and Ithaca, December, 1911. William M. Sloane. “The 
Substance and Vision in History”. 

‘28. Boston, December, 1912. Theodore Roosevelt. “History as 
Literature”. 

2g. Charleston and Columbia, December, 1913. William A. Dun- 
ning. “Truth in History”. 

30. Chicago, December, 1914. Andrew C. McLaughlin. “American 
History and American Democracy”. 

31. Washington, December, 1915. H. Morse Stephens. “Nationality 
and History”. , 

[Additional meeting, San Francisco, Berkeley, Palo Alto, July, 1915.] 

32. Cincinnati, December, 1916. George L. Burr. “The Freedom 
of History”. 

33. Philadelphia, December, 1917. Worthington C. Ford. “The 
* Editorial Function in American History”. 

34. Cleveland, December, 1919. William R. Thayer. “Recent 

Fallacies in History”. 

[This meeting was first Boies for December, 1918, but was 
deferred on account of the severity of an epidemic of influenza.] 
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35. Washington, December, 1920. Edward Channing. “An His- 
torical Retrospect”. 

36. St. Louis, December, 1921. Jean Jules Jusszrand. “The Rearing 
of Ambassadors” [printed as “The School for Ambassadors” ]. 

37. New Haven, December, 1922. Charles H Haskins. “European 
History and American Scholarship”. 

38. Columbus, December, 1923. Edward P. Cheyney. “Law in 
History”. 

39. Richmond, December, 1924. Charles M. Andrews, acting presi- 
dent. “These Forty Years”. 

[In December, 1923, Woodrow Wilson was zlected president, but 
he died on February 3, 1924.] 

40. Ann Arbor, December, 1925. Charles M. Andrews. “The Amer- 
ican Revolution: an Interpretation”. * 

41. Rochester, December, 1936. Dana C. Munro. “War and 
History”. 

42. Washington, December, 1927. Henry Ostorn Taylor. “A Lay- 
man’s View of History”. 

43. Indianapolis, December, 1928. James H. Breasted. “The New 
Crusade”. 

44. Durham and Chapel Hill, December, 1929-January, 1930. 
James Harvey Robinson. “The Newer Ways of Historians”. 

45. Boston and Cambridge, December, 1930. Evarts B. Greene. 
“Persistent Problems of Church and State”. 

46. Minneapolis, December, 1931. Carl Becker. “Everyman his 
own Historian”. 

47. Toronto, December, 1932. Herbert E. Bolton. “The Epic of 
Greater America”. 

48. Urbana, December, 1933. Charles A. Beard. “Written History 
as an Act of Faith”. 
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STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


. 

‘Nor all historians have been so gentle as Sir Walter Scott in ridiculing 
the Jonathan Oldbucks who “made plans of ruined castles, read illegible 
inscriptions, and wrote essays upon medals in the proportion of twelve 
pages to each letter in the legend”. The early reports of the American 
Historical Association contain much criticism of the work and publica- 
tions of local historians and local historical societies, no less justifiable 
than it was sometimes scathing. One of the stanchest and most scholarly 
friends of local historical activity recently said that “Of all categories of 
historical writing in America county hisfories are probably the worst”, 
and it was a president of the Massachusetts Historical Society by the 
name of Adams who declared that half of the publications of American 
historical societies could be swept from library shelves with no appreci- 
able loss to learning.” 

Yet, if the rise of the scientific method in the last century brought 
discontent with the standards of historical societies, it also brought a 
keen sense of the value of local history. In England Edward A. Free- 
man often acknowledged his indebtedness to John Richard Green for 
the stimulating suggestion of town history as reflecting the forces at 
work in the state at large, and both of them, together with Bishop 
Stubbs and York Powell, were among the founders of the Oxford His- 

‘torical Society? In America in the same decade Herbert B. Adams 
founded a school devoted to the study of local origins, which, though 
based upon a viewpoint now outmoded, did much to focus the attention 
of leading historical scholars upon local units of society. It remained, 
however, for the so-called social historians of recent years to make the 
most of this field. In 1921 Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox set forth the ablest 
statement of appreciation from this viewpoint.* Not the least valuable 

1 Dixon Ryan Fox, Local Historical Societies in the United States, Canadian Hist. Rev., 
XII (1932), 266. 

2 Charles F. Adams, Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., XXXIV (1910), 3053 cf. his 
Historians and Historical Societies, Massachusetts Hist. Soc., Proceedings, 2d ser., XIII 
(1899), 81-119. 

8 John Richard Green, 4 Short History of the English People, ch. Il, sec. vi; George 
W. Prothero, Historical Societies in Great Britain, American Historical Association, Annual 
Report, 1909, p. 237. 

4 State History, Pol. Sci. Quar., XXXVI (1921), 572-585; see also State History, II, 
ibid., XXXVII (1922), 99-118. 
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element in the Turner thesis was its emphasis upon the value of local 
and regional studies. More recently, economic and business historians 
have made much of what might be called the microscopic method. 
Indeed, local history seems to be verging upon wkat once would have 
been described as a state of mind: in a single issue af the Canadian 
Historical Review an American scholar declared that ‘State’ history 
might reasonably be regarded as local, while a British historian declared 
that all national history was such. f 

Equally divergent viewpoints may be adopted toward the work of 
state and local historical societies: one may measure it by high standards 
of scholarship and find much of it defective, or >ne may compare it 
with a void and be grateful that so much has beer. done. More fatally 
mistaken than either of these yiewpoints, however, is the attitude of the 
historian who regards historical societi¢s as institctions with which he 
has no concern save perhaps to mete out censure when they fail to 
supply his needs, for a review of the history of these organizations in 
the United States may reveal the fact that a part of the responsibility for 
unscientific methods, antiquarianism, wrong empaasis, and tendencies 
toward family and local pride may be his own by reason of his detach- 
ment. For nearly a century before the foundiag of the American 
Historical Association these state and local societies provided almost the 
sole channels for effective promotion of historical study in the United 
States; they received the support of such leading kistorians as Bancroft, 
Sparks, Motley, Parkman, and others; and it was one of the unfortunate 
consequences of the founding of the national body that much of the best 
talent in the subordinate groups transferred its al egiance to the larger 
association of scholars. Certainly in this anniversary year as never before 
there is a need for renewed consideration of these societies which in a 
real sense may share some of the honor of creatirg the American His- 
torical Association.® 

John Pintard, a public-spirited New Yorker, has been called the 


“Father of historical societies.’ Recognized more by the historians of 


5 Fox, Canadian Hist. Rev., XIII (1932), 263-267; D. C. Harvey, The Importance of 
Local History in the Writing of General History, ibid., 244-250. 

6 The origin of the Conference of Historical Societies in 1304 was explained as “due 
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George L. Sioussat, The Conference of Historical Societies, 1902-1909, A. H. A., An. Rep., 
1909, pp. 281-282. 
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New York than by those of Massachusetts, his parenthood is supposed 
to have begun about 1789 when he suggested to the Reverend Jeremy 
Belknap, Ebenezer Hazard, and doubtless to others, the desirability of 
forming an American antiquarian society, to be modeled on the famous 
Society of Antiquaries of London and its younger sister society of Edin- 
burgh.” Pintard deserves praise for many useful accomplishments, 
among them that of fostering the New York Historical Society, but it 
is to be doubted whether the ancestry of the seven or eight hundred 
historical associations, societies, and clubs engaged in preserving the 
materials of history and promoting its study in the United States should 
be placed upon so narrow a basis. If it were, others might claim equal 
credit. “‘A Congress of Philosophers’ is a pretty thought”, Hazard had 
remarked to Belknap as early as 1780, and his suggestion was essentially 
the same as that made by Pintafd nine years later? Some Boston gentle- 
men also advanced the idea of a historical society at about the same time 
that Pintard did, and in 1803 one of Pintard’s associates, Dr. Samuel 
Miller, gave Judge William Tudor credit for first making such a sug- 
gestion to Jeremy Belknap.’° 

A more intangible but perhaps more authentic parentage existed in 
the Zeitgeist of the eighteenth century. The prevalent spirit of inquiry 
demanded a catholic curiosity of men of learning. Benjamin Franklin’s 
_ unflagging interest in everything from electricity to methods of sweep- 
ing chimneys was perhaps no less a product of his times than of his own 
genius. Others less known to fame—the Elliotts, Mitchills, Muhlenbergs, 
Hosacks, Rittenhouses, and Bartrams—exhibited a similar catholicity of 
interests. Even as a United States senator Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill 
might have been engaged in “deciphering a Babylonian brick, studying 
the character of meteoric stones . . . offering suggestions concerning the 
angle of a windmill or the shape of a gridiron, advising with Michaux 
on the beauty of black walnut for parlor furniture, investigating bivalves 
and discoursing on .conchology with Dr. Samuel Akerly”.!- Mr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth’s fictitious bibliophile, James Loveday, did not at 

8 Massachusetts Hist. Soc., Collections, 5th ser., vol. Ill, pt. 2, p. 157. 

9 Hazard to Belknap, Feb. 18, 1780, ibid., vol. II, pt. 1, p. 34. 

10 Miller referred to Belknap, William Tudor, and John Eliot as being “more entitled 
to the honour of being called its founders than any other individuals”. A Brief Retrospect 
of the Eighteenth Century, etc., Il, 261. In a footnote Miller added: “Dr. Belknap... 
first urged the adoption of some plan for collecting and preserving the numerous historical 
documents, relating to our country, and especially to New-England, which were widely 
scattered, and rapidly falling a prey to the destroying hand of time. He was zealously 
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all betray “an unbelievable range of interests” ** in the selection of his 
American library of the 1750's. 

At a time when correspondence took the place ot learned periodicals, 
it was natural that this prevailing spirit of inquiry should lead to the 
formation of academies and societies. “The eightzenth century”, said 
Dr. Miller, “is pre-eminently remarkable for multislying these associa- 
tions. .. . the increased intercourse and connection among the learned, 
by means of the establishment of academies and s9cieties, ought to be 
considered as holding a place among the most important sources of 
modern improvements in science”. The formation of Franklin’s Junto 
in 1727 and of the American Philosophical Societ= in 1743 were fore- 
runners of the movement in which so-called scien:ific societies for the 
improvement of painting, mysic, sculpture, belks-lettres, medicine, 
manufacturing, and agriculture were founded. “The spirit of inquiry 
is awake”, wrote Charles Thomson-in 1768, “and nothing seems want- 
ing but a public Society ... to... unite the labours of many to attain 
one grand end”.!* It was not until 1815 that the American Philosophical 
Society created its committee for literature and history, but these early 
societies, including the American Academy of Arts end Sciences founded 
in Boston in 1780 and the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
at New Haven in 1799, contained within themselves the germ from 
which later sprang the societies specializing in whet was called “Amer- 
ican antiquities”. 

These, of course, were but American echoes cf what the spirit of 
inquiry had wrought in eighteenth century Europe. D’Alembert’s 
Discours préliminaire in 1754 had inaugurated a new interest in all of 
the sciences, strengthening the existing academies and stimulating the 
creation of new societies. To be sure, societies for the study of history 
had existed before the eighteenth century; the great Society of Anti- 
quaries of London had begun its existence as early as 1572, but it had 
been dissolved by James I early in the seventeenth century and was not 
revived until about 1707. The Royal Society of Artiquaries of Scotland 
came into existence in 1780, while most of the ozher notable English 
historical societies and “printing clubs” followed in the wake of the 

12 George P. Winship in reviewing Wroth’s An American 3ookshelf, 1755 (Philadel- 
phia, 1934) in American Literature, V1, 217. 

13 Op. cit. II, 257-259. 

14 American Philosophical Society, Proc., III (1843), 18; >n the growth of learned 
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rebirth of historical inquiry in France and Germany after the Napoleonic 
wars—the Roxburghe Club in 1813, the Maitland Club in 1820, the 
Bannatyne Club in 1823, the Surtees Society in 1835, the Chetham 
Society in 1843, and the Hakluyt Society in 1846.'° Such societies in the 
Netherlands date from the last half of the eighteenth century. The 
founding of the Hollandsche Maatschappij van Wetenschappen at 
Haarlem in 1752 began the movement which resulted in the establish- 
ment of notable historical groups, particularly in such university cen- 
ters as Utrecht and Groningen.!® In France the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres was established in 1663 though most of the socie- 
ties devoted solely to history came into being in the early years of the 
nineteenth century—the Académie celtique in 1804, the Ecole des 
chartres in 1821, the Société de histoire, de France in 1831, the Société 
francaise d’archéologie in 1831,'and the Comité des travaux historiques 
in 1834.7 The outstanding Spanish societies also date from the eight- 
eenth century: the Royal Academy of Belles-Lettres of Barcelona (1729), 
the Royal Academy of Madrid (1738), the Royal Academy of Belles- 
Lettres of Seville (1751), and the Society of National History (1790) +° 
It is significant that Isaiah Thomas, in projecting his plan for a national 
society of antiquaries, cited the useful work of similar societies in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Sweden, and Italy.” 

But Puritanism also presided at the birth of American historical 
societies. Deriving its sustenance from the same sources that gave New 
England such a prominent place in our historiography, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, first of a numerous body, included four ministers 
among its eight founders in 1791. “There never was a period”, said 
Dr. Samuel Miller, “in which Antiquities were so extensively and suc- 
cessfully investigated; and every step of this investigation has served to 
illustrate and support the sacred volume.” *° The theistic interpretation 
‘of history, by implication enjoining its study as a solemn obligation, 
was an integral part of the Puritan mind. “If”, said the noblest Roman 


15 A. Hume, The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the United Kingdom (Lon- 
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of them all, “you will but listen reverently, you may hear the receding 
centuries as they roll into the dim distances of depzrted time, perpetually 
chanting ‘Te Deum Laudamus’, with all the choral voices of the count- 
less congregations of the ages.” °! Nurtured, morecver, in a society where 
law and order were recognized to be essentially products of the past, 
New Englanders had a keen sense of the value of backgrounds as a 
discipline of the present. That it was chiefly there two factors and not 
altogether a provincial pride in local and ancestral achievement that 
impelled the Puritan so notably to the study of history is indicated by 
his influence in the spread of historical societies in America. A New 
Hampshire youth, Jonathan Peter Cushing, who went South and be- 
came president of Hampden-Sydney, was the chief founder of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society in 1831.7 That Old Mor-ality of the Allegheny 
frontier, Lyman C. Draper, though born in western New York, had a 
Puritan ancestry going back five generations. Two of the principal 
founders of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio were 
Samuel P. Hildreth and Benjamin Tappan, both born in Massachusetts. 
It was another migrant son of New Hampshire, Lewis Cass, who in 
1828 founded the short-lived Michigan Historical Society and who be- 
came the first president of the equally short-lived American Historical 
Society founded by Peter Force at Washington in 1835. James Hall, a 
distinguished figure in the early literary history ož the Mississippi Valley 
and the founder of the Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois in 
1827, was born in Massachusetts. Orlando C. Howe and Josiah Bushnell 
Grinnell, two of the founders of the Iowa Historical Society, were both 
born in Vermont. The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
though situated in one of the most cosmopolitan areas in America, 
has remained since 1858 fundamentally a New England institution. The 
New England societies formed in New York, Charleston, and elsewhere 
in the early nineteenth century were also interested somewhat in his- 
tory. It is needless to multiply instances in which New Englanders 
undertook the study of the history of such states as Virginia and Iowa as 
eagerly as if they were Massachusetts or Vermont. A fact which remains 
substantially true to the present time is that histo-ical societies were most 
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numerous and drew the widest support within the areas covered by the 
New England expansion; the Southern states have never, until very 
recent years, revealed a commensurate interest in such institutions. 

Patriotism, too, played a part in the formation of these early societies. 
Looking forward to a history that would be fruitful in “recitals of heroic 
actions and in images of resplendent virtues”, John Romeyn Brodhead 
declared: “There may, possibly, be some among our citizens, disposed 
to weigh Dollars against Documents, and utter a cold and calculating 
Cui-bono? Why this ransacking of old cupboards for dusty documents? 
Why this tender care of old, worm-eaten papers? ... To such—if such 
there be—we ... make but one reply. Because we love our country”. 
The rapid spread and the character of the work of historical societies in 
the years following the gaining of independence, the framing of the 
state constitutions, and the establishmenf of the Federal Constitution 
indicate that the feeling of patriotism speeded their growth. But 
whether it was European academic influence, Puritan interest in history, 
or nationalism that provided the germinating influences, it remains one 
of the outstanding phenomena of American historiography that, in less 
than a century and a half, nearly a thousand organizations devoted to 
the study of state and local history have been founded. If all had had 
the rich history vouchsafed Jeremy Belknap’s venture, we could indeed 
give recital to “heroic actions . . . and resplendent virtues”. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society did not evolve as an American 
society of antiquarians such as Pintard had hoped for. Though wide 
interests were served from the beginning by a local organization, its 
founders wisely concluded to undertake a less ambitious plan. Pintard 
had suggested the idea to Belknap and Hazard late in the summer of 
1789, but it was not until August, 1790, that Belknap drew up what 
amounts to a charter of the historical society movement.” Hazard 
approved Pintard’s scheme for a national society; “but where”, he wrote 
Belknap, “will you find a sufficiency of members of suitable abilities and 
leisure? Where will jarring interests suffer the Museum to be kept?” ?* 
At any rate Belknap’s “Plan for an Antiquarian Society” looked to the 

24 An Address delivered before the New York Historical Society, at its Fortieth Anni- 
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establishment of a state rather than a national institution. Neverthe- 
less, he conceived a nation-wide plan of state his:orical societies with 
uniform standards. “Letters shall be written to gentlemen in each of 
the United States”, his prospectus declared, “requesting them to form 
similar societies; and a correspondence shall be kept up between them 
for the purpose of communicating discoveries to each other. Each 
society through the United States shall be desired from time to time 
to publish such of their communications as they may judge proper; and 
all publications shall be .. . of the same size, that they may be bound 
together, and each society so publishing shall be desired to send gratui- 
tously to each of the other societies one dozen ccpies at least of each 
publication”? In this provision for the exchange of multiple copies 
and in Hazard’s remark concerning men of “suitable abilities and 
leisure”, we have an indication of thé nature of the early historical 
societies. They were to be academies for the exchange of facts and ideas 
among recognized men of learning; Belknap’s prospectus called for a 
membership of seven but this was soon extended to thirty. The Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society was, and yet remains, aa American academy 
of historians in the best sense. Indeed, the academy idea persisted and 
was debated with some warmth at the founding cf the American His- 
torical Association.”® 

The early history of the Massachusetts Historical Society is typical 
of the experience of most of the other older societies. The society first 
occupied a single room in what was called the Mznufactory House; in 
1792 it was removed to an attic chamber in Fareuil Hall; in 1794 a 
room over the sally port of the Tontine Crescent was purchased, and 
here the society remained for about four decades. Twelve green Windsor 
chairs, a plain pine table, and some shelves made up the first furnish- 
ings. A salaried librarian could not be afforded, aad each member was 
expected to enter titles of borrowed books on a slete kept for that pur- 
pose; it is not surprising, therefore, that some of the titles in the first 
catalogue are not now in the society’s possession. Each of the founders 
agreed to give a number of books for the library. and a system of ex- 
change also helped to build up the collections; in 1796 some marine 
shells were traded for Copley’s portrait of Governor Hutchinson. In 
that year the society’s first published catalogue comtained about a thou- 
sand titles of unbound books, pamphlets, newspapers, and manu- 

27 Ibid., p. 231; J. Belknap, p. 186. Í 
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scripts? Most heroic of all was the determination with which the 


society began and sustained its long file of publications. With the help 
of Belknap’s son a weekly newspaper in octavo form, The American 
Apollo, was established, and in each issue from four to eight pages of 
historical material, paged separately, were added; thus in less than a 
year some two hundred pages of the first volume of Collections had 
been printed. These were small beginnings, but few societies of a later 
date have equaled these early institutions in their perception of the 
need of preserving materials of their own generation for the future. 
“My last excursion”, wrote Belknap in 1795, “was to Lebanon, in Con- 
necticut, to collect the MSS. ... of the late Governour Trumbull ... 
and I believe we shall be able to give the public a rich repast from them. 
We expect some from Governour Hancogk’s; and when our old patriot 
S[amuel] A[dams]’s head is laid, we hope to get more. There is noth- 
ing like having a good repository, and keeping a good look-out, not 
waiting at home for things to fall into the lap, but prowling about like 
a wolf for the prey.” °° Such was the philosophy of the spiritual ancestor 
of Draper, Thwaites, and a host of other successful promoters of his- 
torical activity. 

More than a decade passed before other groups in other states fol- 
lowed Belknap’s modest but auspicious example. To be sure, in 1790 
the ever-active Pintard, as Sagamore of the Society of St. Tammany, had 
‘endeavored to engraft a historical library and museum upon that social 
and charitable organization, but despite the fact that its quarters in the 
City Hall became one of the show places in the city, it did nothing to 
fulfill Pintard’s dream of an academy of scholars?! In 1804, however, 
Pintard interested a remarkable group of New Yorkers in founding the 
New York Historical Society. The Massachusetts Historical Society 
was recognized as a model, but it was not many years until a speaker 
before this new society could declare with some defiance that the eagle 
“that bears ‘Excelsior’ in his beak was fledged in his own soil. He never 
began his soarings from Plymouth Rock. He dressed his plumage in 
our own lakes, and his pinions were nerved in the air of our own 
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mountains”?? Thus to the direct influence of New Englanders in the 


establishment of historical societies in other states must be added the 
influence induced by reaction to their emphasis upon New England’s 
part in American history. More than one society might be listed that 
owes its origin to this influence. . 

Largely because of the character of its aha the New York His- 
torical Society illustrates better than any other a <eature typical of most 
of the early societies. Just as the historical societies had in a sense 
stemmed from the older scientific academies, in methods of procedure 
as well as in scope of interest, so they contained within themselves the 
rudiments of many specialized types. Out of ther broad interests grew 
historical societies and museums devoted to special fields, such as nat- 
ural history, science, religion, racial elements, and numismatics. The 
founders of the New York’ Historital Society indeed conceived an 
academy for the promotion of general knowledze; special committees 
were appointed to further the studies of zodlogy, botany, mineralogy, 
and other subjects. Its limited membership revealed the wide range 
of its interests: there was Hosack, the mineralogis: and botanist; Pintard, 
the philologist; Kemp, the mathematician; Wilscn, the linguist; Kunze, 
the Orientalist; and Bowden, the professor of >hilosophy and belles- 
lettres So catholic were the interests of their society, which in its 
initial address to the public declared that its “inquiries are not limited 
to a single State or district, but extend to the whale Continent”, that the 
author of The State Triumvirate declared its leaders to be scornful of 
Irving’s writings because there was nothing in them “which can recom- 
mend them to the naturalist, the chemist, the mineralogist, the botanist, 
the geologist, the conchologist, the entymologist, or the numismatologist; 
or which can in the slightest degree illustrate the sciences of mathematics, 
mechanics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, hydraulics acoustics, dietetics, or 
obstetrics”?* Wide and miscellaneous learning was indeed embraced 
with some ostentation by the more theatrical members, particularly 
Clinton and Mitchill, somewhat to the detriment of the young society. 
There was aptness as well as grim humor in Feter Augustus Jay’s re- 
mark that “A file of American newspapers is o: far more value to our 
design than all the Byzantine historians.” *® One by one these inclusive 
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functions were dropped by the older societies as the rise of specialized 
institutions made them needless; the Massachusetts Historical Society 
gave up its collection of stuffed animals and some of its minerals in 1833 
and the American Antiquarian Society parted with its museum function 
in the late nineteenth century. 

Yet, despite the ridicule of some contemporaries, the New York 
Historical Society, in common with other early societies, proceeded to 
gather materials calculated to serve a broad and inclusive definition of 
history. Its address to the public called for books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts embracing orations, sermons, essays, poems, laws, journals 
of assemblies and committees of safety, Indian treaties, proceedings of 
ecclesiastical conventions, narratives of missionaries and of Indian and 
other wars, minutes of societies for the „abolition of slavery; trans- 
actions of political, literary, and scientific societies; accounts of the 
origin and progress of universities, colleges, academies, and schools; 
topographical descriptions of cities, towns, counties, and districts at 
various periods, with accompanying maps; statistical tables of diseases, 
births, deaths, and population; meteorological observations and climatic 
data; reports on the progress of commerce and manufactures; maga- 
zines, reviews, and newspapers; biographical memoirs; and original 
“Essays and Disquisitions on the Natural, Civil, Literary or Ecclesiastical 
History of any State, City, Town or District”3* Few modern societies 
attempt so heroic a program. 

The third outstanding eastern society to be formed was the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, founded by Isaiah Thomas in 1812. To its 
founders “antiquities” appeared to connote ancient burials, fortifica- 
tions, propitiatory symbols, and weapons of Indian warfare; thus in its 
early years the Indian mounds of Ohio constituted a chief interest of 
this society.2” Yet largely because of the interest of its founder in news- 
papers and in the history of printing, the American Antiquarian Society 
early received the impetus which makes it to-day paramount in these 
fields. Next to Thomas, however, the society owes its rich collections 
of newspapers to Christopher C. Baldwin, who was librarian from 
1829 to 1835. “My daily experience”, Baldwin wrote in his diary, “tells 
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me that we cannot determine what is valuable ar.d what is not. There 
is scarcely anything that issues from the press that will not be wanted by 
somebody. . . . Since I have been here, I have been unwearied in my 
pains to get good files of papers from all parts cf the country. I have 
made arrangements with some forty or fifty individuals from different 
sections of the U. S. to procure for me ancient as well as modern sets... . 
I suffer no traveller to visit me without enlisting him in my cause. ... 
Though I may fail of getting as many as I wish, I am sure that I shall 
entitle myself to the gratitude of future antiquaries.” *® 

The movement that had thus been inaugurated with the formation 
of two societies in Massachusetts and one in New York quickly spread 
to other states. In the next three decades the following state societies 
were formed: Rhode Island, (1822), Maine (183), New Hampshire 
(1823), Pennsylvania (1824), Connecticut (1825), Indiana (1830), Ohio 
(1831), Virginia (1831), Louisiana (1836), Vermont (1838), Georgia 
(1839), Maryland (1844), Tennessee (1849), Wisconsin (1849), and 
Minnesota (1849). In this period there were several attempts to found 
local and national societies. In 1818 an attemt to establish a New 
Jersey Historical Society proved to be premature; the Essex Historical 
Society was founded in 1821, but soon expired, t> be revived in 1848 as 
the Essex Institute, now the foremost county historical society in Amer- 
ica; a Worcester County Historical Society flou-ished in Worcester in 
the 1820’s but its collections were taken over abouz 1827 by the American 
Antiquarian Society;** the Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois 
entered upon its short existence in 1827;*° the Michigan Historical So- 
ciety began the next year, only to founder soon ** the Vincennes His- 
torical and Antiquarian Society was founded abcut 1839, the Dorchester 
Antiquarian and Historical Society in 1844, and zhe Annals of Missouri 
Historical and Philosophical Society in 1849; state historical societies 
were also formed in North and South Carolina ¿bout the middle of the 
century, but little is known of their activity. In 1833 the Columbian 
Historical Society in the District of Columbia and the American His- 
torical Society at Washington in 1835 represented two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to establish national societies“? Apparently the first society 
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devoted to a specialized interest was the short-lived Religious History 
Society, founded about 1817. The New England Historic Genealogical 
Society was founded in 1844 as a regional society with a specialized 
interest and proved to be highly successful. 

Thus by the middle of the century there had been organized about 
a score and a half of agencies for preserving American history; more 
than a third of these were in New England. The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society was clearly the leading institution, both in publications 
and in collections; by 1840 it had issued some twenty-seven volumes as 
compared with twenty-four published by the American Antiquarian 
Society and the societies of Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New York. Generally speaking, these 
societies started off with a burst of enthusiasm which was soon fol- 
lowed by a period of apathy. President “William Rawle in giving his 
first address before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania expressed the 
hope that their institution would not, “like too many others, be marked 
only by vivacity of inception, apathy of progress, and prematureness of 
decay”. Despite the fact that this society published its first volume of 
Memoirs in 1826 and announced its “expectation of being able to issue 
a work of equal size every six months”, little was done in the next 
quarter of a century. Perhaps one cause of this state of atrophy into 
which many of the early societies had fallen was due to the fact that 
membership was limited and little effort was made to gain the support 
of the general public. To this, however, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania was an interesting exception. Citing the Literary and Historical 
Committee of the American Philosophical Society as the only precursor 
of that society in Pennsylvania, William Rawle declared: “The radical 
defect [in the Literary and Historical Committee] is that it consists only 
of those who are themselves members of the Philosophical Society. ... 
The members of an historical society ought to be numerous, perhaps 
unlimited.” * This society had three classes of membership and the 
by-laws declared that even “females may be admitted” as honorary 
members. 

One of the most astonishing phases of the first half-century of his- 
torical societies in the United States is the manner in which those with 
notebooks and the collecting instinct followed so closely upon the heels 
of the frontiersmen. Though not the earliest chronologically in the 
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Old Northwest, the Minnesota Historical Society has the distinction of 
following civil organization more quickly than aay other; within two 
months after the meeting of the first territorial legislature, a charter 
was granted to this society, thereby making it the oldest institution in 
the state to-day. “It may seem a strange thing”, said its first president, 
Governor Ramsey, “... that a Historical Society sho.ıld have been formed 
in this Territory, less than a year after its organizacion, when its history 
was apparently but a few months old, when the wilderness was, as it is 
yet, around us, when the smoke of Indian lodges still intercepted our 
view of the horizon, when our very name was œ new that men dis- 
puted as to its orthography, and formed parties ir. contesting its literal 
meaning.” *® Such a procedure would apparently be on a par with the 
founding of a historical society in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the 
1630's. Benjamin Parke, first president of the Indicna Historical Society, 
had himself taken part in the battle of Tippecanoe twenty years before; 
William Henry Harrison and Lewis Cass, both frontier fighters, had 
published studies in aboriginal history and had given their support to 
the founding of societies in Ohio and Michigan? But the Central West 
_ also had a colonial history, as Governor Ramsey pointed out in his 
address to the Minnesota Historical Society: “our ploughshares may turn 
furrows amidst the graves of buried races”; he rerrinded his hearers and 
his readers in the East that Minnesota’s recorded history went back two 
centuries to Menard, Hennepin, Lahontan, Le Sueur, and others.*® 
From the beginning, too, there was an appreciction of the value of 
frontier history. “History”, said James H, Perkins in a discourse before 
the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, “is but the tale of the 
world’s doings, and refers no less to those of the aamlet, the workshop 
and the meadow, than to those of the capitol, the senate-chamber, and 
the field of battle.”*® This concern with scholarly activity on the 
frontier seems to have derived, in part at least, from a desire to build up 
a body of letters independent of the East. Tirrothy Flint, himself a 
pioneer of culture in the Mississippi Valley, hailed the formation of the 
Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois in his Western Monthly 
Review, and declared that James Hall’s address kefore this new society 
would “tend to remove the film from the eyes of those of our Atlantic 
readers, who still think, that there is neither taste, oratory, or [sic] fine 
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writing in the backwood’s country”.°° Yet, just as Benjamin Tappan, 
S. P. Hildreth, and James Hall had made valuable contributions to the 
publications of historical societies and other learned bodies in the East, 
so men like Jared Sparks, George Bancroft, and W. H. Prescott lent their 
aid to the new societies of the West. The strength and importance of 
the foundations thus laid cannot be overemphasized; nowhere in Amer- 
ica at the present time are the standards of historical agencies higher 
than in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and other states of the Central 
West, and in some respects they cannot be equaled. Men like Lyman C. 
Draper and Reuben Gold Thwaites did more than prepare the way for 
the far-reaching researches of Turner and others: they inaugurated a 
new conception of the function of a historical society in a republic, that 
of making history serve a democratic rôle in the development of the 
community culture—to be, as was proper, at the community expense. 

In the third quarter of the nineteenth century historical societies con- 
tinued to mount steadily in numbers. As estimated by the very incom- 
plete Handbook of American Historical Societies published in 1926 and 
the 1905 edition of Griffin’s Bibliography of American Historical So- 
cieties, about a score of societies were organized from 1850 to 1860 and 
approximately the same number in the next decade. State societies con- 
tinued to be represented, as in Iowa in 1857, New Mexico in 1859, and 
Montana in 1865. Town societies in New England, county societies 
south and west of the Hudson, and regional societies in different areas 
began to be established. With the stimulus of the centennial observances 
of the 1870’s a marked increase in the number of societies is to be noted; 
in the decade from 1870 to 1880 fully as many societies were founded as 
had come into existence in the two preceding decades. From fifty to 
sixty societies were founded in each of the last two decades of the cen- 
tury. There now existed almost every type of society—national, 
regional, religious, racial, scientific, business, genealogical, patriotic. So 
rapid Was the spread of such institutions in the last quarter of the century 
that Charles Francis Adams and others viewed it with some concern; 
Adams thought that in numbers at least the period of growth was 
“clearly . . . over” and said he had frequently heard it remarked that 
“the day of usefulness of historical societies, even of this Society in 
particular, was over; that it had done its work and was now effete”.>+ 
Though Adams did not agree with this sentiment, and looked forward 
to a society whose function was not accumulation, but selection for 
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preservation or destruction—more often the latter—it is significant that 
such remarks could be made before the society that had inaugurated 
this century of growth. No such thoughts were being expressed in the 
Central West. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century is notable also for the in- 
creased historical activity to which the centennial observances gave rise. 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania made an »utstanding contribu- 
tion in McMaster and Stone’s Pennsylvania and :he Federal Constitu- 
tion. The New York Historical Society publishec the Silas Deane and 
other Revolutionary papers, and other societies engaged in similar 
activity. Moreover, not all of the returning Ph.D’s from Leipzig and 
Berlin went into teaching; a number satisfied their scholarly bent by 
engaging in historical society work. Under this stimulus documentary 
publication was exalted; the museum function fell more and more into 
a secondary position, to await its reémphasis in the twentieth century. 
“Not many years since”, said John Bach McMaste- before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in 1884, “an Historical Society was commonly 
believed to differ but little from a dime museum. People believed its 
quarters to be a dingy room in an attic, and its treasures bullets from 
Bunker Hill and guns from Yorktown, arrowheads from Tippecanoe, 
books nobody ever read, and portraits, as like as two peas... . That 
there was anything lively and human about such societies was doubted. 
But this, most happily, is so no longer.” ** The president of this same 
society, Brinton Coxe—himself once a student at German universities— 
at the same time gave expression to the prevailing view of the function 
of historical societies: “The publication and editing of texts and abstracts 
and of historical materials in every shape is now an exacting duty. 
Students and investigators must not only be made welcome under our 
roof, but every aid must also be afforded them, which may increase the 
efficiency of individual exertion.” ** In the West in 1887 Lyman C. 
Draper placed his mantle upon Reuben Gold Thwaites, and there 
entered upon his duties one who has had untold influence over the 
course of historical society development in the past fifty years. He 
brought the University of Wisconsin into close contact with the State His- 
torical Society by setting aside a seminary room for a young instructor 
by the name of Frederick Jackson Turner; and Le tapped the resources 
of the state for the carrying on of the society’s work—two innovations 
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of far-reaching importance** During his administration he edited ten 
volumes of Collections and twenty-six volumes of Proceedings; the li- 
brary grew in this period.from 118,000 to 352,000 volumes, and the staff 
of trained assistants became the largest in the country. 

Thus by the time the leading historians gathered in Saratoga to 
found the American Historical Association, some two hundred his- 
torical societies had been or were in existence, and at least a score of 
these had done outstanding work, Their combined publications num- 
bered several hundred volumes; their manuscript and book collections 
embraced perhaps most of the principal sources of American history; 
and their buildings and endowments probably were worth more than a 
million dollars. Founded largely by persons of amateur standing, this 
movement had conserved the resources of American history and focused 
the interests of historically minded persens for nearly a century before 
the founding of the American Historical Association. Though in some 
respects that body now stands in loco parentis to the various state and 
local historical societies, it is partly at least the product of their activity. 
The existing societies in 1884 not only contributed many of the members 
of the new national organization, but their combined activities in col- 
lecting, publishing, and promoting the study of history in America had 
made such an organization possible by helping to make it essential. 

Here, it seemed to many supporters of state and local societies, was 
an opportunity for codperative effort on a national scale. The growth 
of universities and colleges with increased endowments, the establish- 
ment of separate chairs of history, and the introduction of the seminar 
and the scientific method helped to make this greatest of all historical 
societies such that one of its founders could say at its quarter-centennial: 
“Probably no historical society in the world is more numerous; it might 
perhaps be successfully maintained that none is more extensively use- 
ful.” °° Yet, despite the early support given the national body by other 
historical societies, the interest of the American Historical Association 
in the state and local grcups was spasmodic for the first two decades of 
its existence. To be sure, at the third annual meeting Moses Coit Tyler 
read a paper on the neglect and destruction of historical materials in the 
United States and called upon the members to use their influence in 
persuading owners to place their documents in libraries or historical so- 
cieties. In 1890, 1892, and 1895 the Association published in its Annual 
Report A. P. C. Griffin’s bibliography of the state and local societies. 
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In 1897 Dr. J. Franklin Jameson read a penetrating article on the func- 
tions of these societies with respect to research and publication. Pointing 
out that one of the prime motives in the founding of the American 
Historical Association was the desire to promote better coöperation be- 
tween teachers of history and historical societies, he tactfully suggested 
that the essential weaknesses of the publications of these institutions in- 
volved subjects too highly localized, with little or no bearing on general 
American history; too much emphasis upon the colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods; too much concern with genealogy;'and too little atten- 
tión paid to economic history”? At the same meeting Reuben Gold 
Thwaites presented a paper on state-supported historical societies and 
their functions, with particular emphasis on the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. 

It was not until 1904, however, that the American Historical Associa- 
tion began to pay serious attention,to the interests of historical societies. 
At the Chicago meeting that year Henry E. Bourne read a paper on the 
development and work of American historical societies.°’ A pioneer 
work in its field, this paper still remains valuable. Presenting in brief 
form the results of a thorough investigation, it analyzed the kinds of 
local, state, regional, and national societies at work in the United States 
and presented valuable data concerning their collections and publica- 
tions. This initial survey suggested that many of the defects and dis- 
advantages of the societies resulted from their decentralized status. The 
lesson was as clear here as it was to the founders of the American His- 
torical Association two decades before: organization and codperation 
were essential. Professor Bourne pointed out the beneficial work of the 
Comité des travaux historiques among French historical groups, and 
concluded with a question that was far from rhetorical: “If some com-. 
mon direction is needed in a highly centralized country like France, 
where the intellectual life centers in Paris, it is much more necessary 
here. The necessity is present; the materials are at hand. The question 
is, What shall be done?” 5® 

As a result of this suggestive paper, the Council of the American 
Historical Association appointed a committee composed of Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh, Franklin L. Riley, and Reuben Gold Thwaites, who were 
charged with the duty of reporting at the meeting in 1905 upon the best 
methods of organization and work of the state and local historical so- 
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cieties. Faced with the complex problem of suggesting a plan of co- 
ordination for some four or five hundred societies “as diverse in aim 
and organization as the localities where they work or the periods when 
they originated”,® this committee found it clearly impracticable to pre- 
scribe a set of rules. It therefore resolved itself into a fact-finding body 
whose principal’ contribution was an extension of the Bourne inquiry. 
While its findings were interesting and valuable, nothing essentially 
new was added and little or no progress was made toward the central 
problem of unification and coördination. An elaborate questionnaire 
was prepared and forwarded to all societies; some difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting answers, no less from the “serene self-content on the 
part of conservative and comfortably endowed organizations” than from 
the indifference of small local societies suffering from extreme inertia. 
Indeed, said one of the committee, “Inethe responses of a few of the 
older societies was noticeable a tone implying that we had committed 
an impertinence in thus inquisitively intruding into their placid lives.” © 
Less than half of the societies replied to the questionnaire. Perhaps the 
most important data accumulated by the committee tended to empha- 
size a fact already apparent: leadership in state historical activity seemed 
henceforth to belong to the Central West. The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, to be sure, was shown to have an endowment of $221,000 
as compared with $53,000 for the Wisconsin Historical Society; but the 
latter depended upon legislative aid chiefly for its income, and its build- 
ing was valued at $610,000 as compared with $225,000 for that of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Its library numbered 275,000 titles, 
while that of the much older institution in Massachusetts contained but 
155,000. 

In regard to types of organization, the committee found in the East 
privately endowed societies which without official patronage had at- 
tained strength and a high degree of usefulness, such as the societies of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. In the Central West 
were equally vigorous societies functioning under state support, such as 
those of Wisconsin, Jowa, and Kansas. Beginning at the turn of the 
century, too, there appeared in several states a “Department of Archives 
and History” or some corresponding department, being an official bureau 
of government; of these Alabama and Mississippi were typical examples. 
In Iowa the state society retained a strong autonomy, despite the exist- 
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ence of a liberally supported historical department at the capitol; while 
in Kansas the State Historical Society had charge o: the department. In 
New England, particularly in Massachusetts, town historical societies 
were the rule; elsewhere the county was usually the unit taken for the 
local historical society’s scope. The committee also 1oticed an increasing 
tendency toward a closer alliance between state historical societies and 
departments of history in the state universities, particularly among the 
Southern and Western historical agencies. ‘ 

Contemporary with these surveys, the American Historical Associa- 
tion inaugurated the Conference of Historical Sccieties as an annual 
affair, semi-autonomous with the Association." Strangely, the invita- 
tion was limited to institutions of the South and West, on the theory that 
the eastern societies “were nd% as a rule confron:ed by the questions 
which troubled those of the newer States”. By starting off thus on an 
essentially false basis, the conference has never fulfilled the design of 
such a congress of historical agencies as, for example, the Congrès des 
sociétés savantes. From 1904, when the American Historical Associa- 
tion first began to pay serious attention to the pr>blem of coöperation 
among these bodies, until 1914, the proceedings of the annual con- 
ference were reported in some detail in the Annuat Reports; papers read 
at the meetings were usually printed in full, and some of them were 
highly useful. Since 1914, however, the conferenc: has made no appre- 
ciable progress in furthering the primary object fcr which it was estab- 
lished. Tacked on usually at the end of the anıual meetings of the 
American Historical Association, its sessions sparsely attended, its papers 
scarcely ever printed, and its officers and policies constantly changing, 
the conference has succeeded chiefly in enlisting the support of the so- 
cieties of the Central West and of those closely aLied with universities. 
For, although the conference invariably voiced "he best standards of 
scholarship and coöperation, its voice was that of the parent body and 
not the joint product of those actively in charge of the administration 
of the historical agencies of the country. The difficult problems of 
organizing state historical work and of effecting inter-society coöpera- 
tion either remain largely in the status they were in when the conference 
first addressed itself to them, or else have been modified largely by the 
initiative of state and regional societies. 
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The sixth annual meeting of the conference, coinciding with the 
25th anniversary of the founding of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, serves admirably to illustrate the potential value of the conference 
among the historical societies of the country. At that session papers were 
read concerning the activities of historical societies in England, the 
Netherlands, France, and Spain.“ Professor Bourne continued to 
demonstrate his interest in the problems of American historical societies 
by reading a paper, entitled “What we can learn from the Publishing 
Activities of European Societies”. At the same session Dr. Worthington 
C. Ford made a telling indictment of the defects of the publications of 
historical societies.°° The lessons to be learned and the defects pointed 
out in both papers were those already becoming stale from repetition; 
they derived directly or indirectly froma failure to cling to the high 
ideals of scholarship set by the American Historical Association. 

For the quarter of a century that*has elapsed since this meeting, it is 
impossible to do more than summarize the outstanding developments. 
Scores of local societies kave been formed within the past decade, largely 
under the stimulus of some state society; the state societies of Indiana, 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have been particularly 
aggressive in this respect. A high mortality rate exists among these 
somewhat artificially stimulated societies, and the recent depression has 
even terminated the existence or severely handicapped some of the older 
and more strongly intrenched societies. Yet a conservative estimate 
‚would place the number of historical agencies at between seven and 
eight hundred; their combined investment in funds, books, and prop- 
erty at something like tenfold the total of twenty-five years ago; and 
their published output, since 1792, at several thousand volumes. Were 
these statistics much more than a mere guess, however, they still would 
fail to convey an accurate impression of the work of American historical 
societies. ; 

At least in some portions of the country, particularly in the Central 
West, state historical societies seem to have passed through stages similar 
to those marking the history of public schools, libraries, and museums; 
their useful functions have been recognized as worthy of state support, 
thus relieving them of their dependence upon private endowment. Out , 
of this have come two of the most significant features of historical society 
activity in recent years: the idea of the value of a state historical body 
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as an active member of state administration and zhe conception of its 
duty in carrying out a democratic program of eduction in state history. 
The State Historical Society of Iowa may be taken as an example of the 
former, and the Minnesota Historical Society of tae latter. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa, guided during the past four 
decades by Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, has research and publication 
as its dominant purpose; during this time it has employed some twenty- 
six trained persons to do research and has issued 72c publications totaling 
75,111 pages! It is doubtful if the political and constitutional history of 
any other commonwealth has been so thoroughly documented. These 
publications range in character from documenta:y sources meant for 
the scholar to essays in a style that is popular in the best sense. The 
Iowa Applied History Series embraces under this interesting title a seven 
volume attempt to bring the light of history to bzar upon the solution 
of current problems of legislation 4nd administration.” These volumes 
deal with such explosive questions as road legislation, regulation of 
utilities, workmen’s compensation, removal of public officials, lawmak- 
ing abuses, county government, and welfare work. Here history is raised 
to the dignity of a codrdinate agency of governrrent, assisting through 
historical scholarship to throw light upon vexing present day questions. 
James I might dissolve the Society of Antiquaries of London because of 
a fear of their peering too closely into the arcana of government, but here 
in a modern commonwealth we find a legislature making liberal appro- 
priations to enable scholars to investigate its most recent activities and to ` 
broadcast their findings among 199 libraries and aundreds of members. 
It was such a public function as this that led Jchn Quincy Adams in 
1844 to declare that historical societies were among the most useful 
of human institutions.® If legislative control acts as a brake on absolute 
freedom of research under these auspices, the scientific method is never- 
theless employed. Thomas Sprat could declare in 1667 that he “never 
yet saw an Historian that was cleer from all Affections: that, it may be, 
were not so much to be called Integrity, as a Stoical Insensibility” ;® 
yet here in Iowa in 1933 “neither partisan bias nor personal prejudice 
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is allowed to enter into the work of those who are engaged in research 
for the Society”? 

Under the administration of Dr. Solon J. Buck from 1914 to 1931, the 
Minnesota Historical Society demonstrated its perception of the implicit 
duty laid upon state-supported historical societies to convey “the gospel 
of salvation through a knowledge of the past to all who are capable of 
receiving it”. This it did by means of its journal, Minnesota History, 
news releases to Minnesota newspapers, radio broadcasts, traveling 
museum. exhibits, and the historical pilgrimage—the last an agency for 
popularizing historical activity that is itself growing in popularity 
among state agencies.” As a result of these efforts to promote a knowl- 
edge of and interest in state history among the largest number of people, 
practical benefits have been noticed in jncreased membership and in 
growth of appreciation among public officials and legislators, a desidera- 
tum of importance where state support is concerned. Similar efforts 
have been made in Missouri; the articles in its magazine have been 
widely used by the state press. Field work carried on in Illinois, 
Michigan, and Minnesota for the surveying of local archives and the 
promotion of local historical activity has also had its value in teaching 
the benefits of historical inquiry to a larger portion of the population.™ 
In recent months the Chicago Historical Society began its Historical 
News Leaflet; the Missouri Historical Society issued in December, 1933, 
the first of a series of leaflets called Glimpses of the Past; and the New 
York Historical Society began preparing excellent notices of its collec- 
tions and exhibits for the metropolitan dailies—all evidencing the desire 
of administrators to democratize the historical society. The New York 
State Historical Association devised a handsome bronze medal for 
weekly newspapers as a stimulus for the publication of local history. 
In Wisconsin the monumental Domesday Book, already well under 
way, will carry the scientific method almost to every farm and shop in 
the state; the effect as an educational enterprise in a day of adult leisure 
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is beyond calculation. The recent Survey of Activities of American 
Agencies in relation to Materials for Research in the Social Sciences 
and the Humanities, being a tentative guide to the activities in this field 
of some four hundred and fifty agencies, takes notice of state-wide 
manuscript surveys in various states, notably in Virginia. In the 
majority of instances, even when local governmental archives are in 
point, the investigator must justify the ways of the historian to the 
general public; the result is wholesome for the interviewer as well as 
for the person interviewed. In the East some of the methods used by 
state agencies in the Central West in broadening the basis of their 
activities have been adopted, particularly by the New York State His- 
torical Association and the younger Pennsylvania State Historical As- 
sociation; but a number of thé older societies in this region have, like 
the American Antiquarian Society, concentrated “all efforts . . . on the 
building of a great library for the free use of scholars”,"° and that has 
been their preéminent function. 

One of the most significant trends in the past quarter-century has 
been the growth in number and the improvement in standards of state 
and local historical magazines. The editor of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review claimed the leadership of this movement for the 
Central West, and the justice of the claim must be acknowledged.” 
Though some of these historical journals are badly edited, emphasize 
antiquarian interests, and tend toward highly localized subjects—some- 
times apotheosized in verse—yet such magazines as Minnesota History, 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, New York History, and the North Carolina Historical 
Review have set high standards. About a score and a half of magazines 
that may be regarded as state historical journals have been founded in 
the United States, most of them within the past twenty-five years. A 
few, like the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography and the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, extend back half a century 
or more. These journals have issued a combined total of some seven hun- 
dred volumes. In addition there are regional and local magazines which 
probably number as many and include long files, such as that of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register and the New York Genea- 
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logical and Biographical Record. Itis noteworthy that in New England 
the historical magazine has not yet displaced the traditional attachment 
to volumes of “Proceedings” and “Collections”; in 1892, however, the 
Rhode Island Historical Society changed its Proceedings to a quarterly, 
only to changeeback in 1900; again in 1918 its Collections became an 
illustrated magazine. The newer magazines have been founded chiefly 
in the Western and Southern states; a few of these are the Arkansas 
Historical Review, Arizona Historical Review, New Mexico Historical 
Review, Annals of Wyoming, North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 
Colorado Magazine, and California Historical Society Quarterly. 
Monthly periodicals designed for a larger public audience, such as The 
Palimpsest of the State Historical Society of Iowa and Museum Echoes 
of the Ohio State Historical and Archgeological Society, have become 
increasingly effective. 

Nothing of recent development ‘in the activity of historical societies, 
however, is of more importance than the increased interest taken in 
these agencies by members of departments of history in American col- 
leges and universities. The American Historical Review has taken 
the lead in encouraging this development; The Canadian Historical 
Review has likewise manifested an interest in the work of Canadian 
societies and has opened its pages to reports of their activities, listing in 
December, 1931, some sixty societies in Canada which together had is- 
sued some goo publications and of which three rivaled many of the 
older societies of the United States in years—the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec (1824); the Société Historique de Montréal (1857) ; 
and the Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal (1862).”° 
Here again due credit must be given to the example of the states of the 
Central West; in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Minnesota a close 
alliance has been maintained between the historical societies and uni- - 
versity departments of history. In the East, however, notable examples 
were being set. The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, sponsored 
by the Buhl Foundation, was under the joint administration of the 
University of Pittsburgh and the Western Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety.° At Harvard, the Business Historical Society, located in the 
Baker Library of the Graduate School of Business Administration, was 
founded in 1925 and in the ten years of its existence has made phe- 
nomenal progress in gathering a great collection of material relating to 
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such diverse subjects as agriculture, lumbering, fishing, whaling, mining, 
manufacturing, printing, engineering, transportaticn, marketing, bank- 
ing, and insurance. Inspired by its leadership and impelled by the de- 
mands of historians of business and economics, other societies have built 
up considerable collections of similar materials, this rendering obsolete 
Dr. Jameson’s remark in 1897 that too little attention was paid to 
economic materials; indeed, it begins to be apparert that the pendulum 
is swinging too far in the other direction. In Pennsylvania, too, teachers 
of history who had become dissatisfied with the ineffectiveness of the 
Federation of Historical Societies planned and executed what was 
virtually a revolution; the result was the establiskment in 1932 of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, modeled closely on that of New 
York, and the inauguration of a modest but excelent review, Pennsyl- 
vania History, both of which are in the capable nands of the revolu- 
tionists. At the West Virginia University an Instirute of Legal History 
was established in 1933; a good part of this pro‘ect included the ap- 
pointment of a research assistant to “locate, inventory and take steps to 
preserve all legal and semi-legal records” °° At the University of Vir- 
ginia Dr. Lester J. Cappon has set a standard in the conduct of state- 
wide inventories of manuscripts and in methods of coöperation with 
local historical societies.®! Nowhere, however, has the influence of uni- 
versity standards been made to tell more effectively in state historical 
activity than in New York, largely as a result of the lead taken by 
Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, president since 1929 o= the New York State 
Historical Association. Dominating with persuasive eloquence a.society 
rich neither in endowment nor in materials for research, he secured 
during depression years an increase in membership and a noteworthy 
addition to the society’s museum collection; carried forward the pub- 
lication of a ten-volume coöperative history of the state whose chapters 
have been contributed largely by university and college men; inaugu- 
rated a series of monographs of which the first, E. Wilder Spaulding’s 
New York in the Critical Period, set a high standard of scholarship; 
began a survey of historical manuscripts in the s:ate; and most impor- 
tant of all drafted such outstanding university men as Professors Greene, 
Nevins, Wrong, Albion, Perkins, Krout, and Rezneck, among others, 
to read papers at the annual meetings, with resultant improvement in 
the quarterly magazine, New York History. The counsel given by 
80 Ibid., XVI, 302. 
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Dr. Jameson in 1897 is beginning to bear fruit; “one of the prime ob- 
jects” of the founding of the American Historical Association comes 
nearer to realization at its semi-centennial than at any other period in its 
useful history. An evidence of what may be expected of the historical 
societies in the*future appears in the younger generation of trained 
scholars now engaged in this field, among them, to mention only a 
few, Theodore C. Blegen, Herbert A. Kellar, Harlow Lindley, Lester 
J. Cappon, Paul W.. Gates, Arthur‘C. Bining, and Hugh M. Flick. The 
appearance in the East of such a seasoned veteran as Dr. Solon J. Buck 
is a most happy augury. 

At no time have historical societies been more in need of every kind 
of support than at the present. In the West legislative appropriations 
have been reduced drastically; in North,Dakota the biennial appropria- 
tion was reduced from $23,450 to $13,520; in Missouri the appropriations 
are about fifty per cent of the average from, 1921 to 1930; in Iowa and 
Illinois appropriations have been reduced thirty-nine and thirty-five per 
cent respectively.®? In the East and elsewhere societies dependent largely 
upon endowments and private donations have found the income derived 
from these sources dwindling. Documentary publications and journals 
have in some instances been reduced in size or suspended. Yet most 
administrators are courageously making an effort to survive without any 
jettisoning of principles. In Wisconsin Dr. Schafer is carrying on the 
great tradition of Draper and Thwaites with the Wisconsin Domesday 
Book whose main outlines he suggested fourteen years ago, and many 
other societies have important works in press.” Yet there is real need to 
apprehend the future. “All types of historical institutions have suffered”, 
declared Dr. Herbert A. Kellar before the last Conference of Historical 
Societies. “Directors and trustees frequently have been faced with dis- 
heartening factors which they have been powerless to overcome. 
Dwindling reserves, loss of value of securities, inability to obtain new 
funds, decrease of appropriations by legislatures, reduced staffs, lower 
salaries, reduction of book purchases and library equipment, resignation 
of members, curtailment of functions—the story is the same every- 

82 Theodore C. Blegen, Some Aspects of Historical Work under the New Deal, Miss. 
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where”.** The present predicament of historical agencies suggested to 
Dr. Kellar the facing of the central question of coördination and unifica- 
tion with the object of raising standards, eliminati1g duplication, and 
strengthening individual effort. Concluding that under the old order 
of historical society administration “the net result to date has been the 
development of a few great societies, a respectable number of worth- 
while institutions, and a large number of futile and .neffective organiza- 
tions”, Dr. Kellar suggested that such agencies shculd more and more 
substitute an enlarged public support for private encowment by wealthy 
sponsors. , As one means to this end, he offered a change of the present 
Conference of Historical Societies “from a voluntee-, advisory body to a 
more active agency operating to raise the standard of historical society 
work throughout the country”? Such an agency, in his opinion, might 
promote historical activity by making surveys and :nventories of manu- 
scripts, allotting certain fields of collection to certain institutions, lending 
and exchanging duplicate and other materials, compiling a guide to 
historical societies, and creating uniform rules of cataloguing, publish- 
ing, etc. Asa result of this suggestion a committee was appointed to 
canvass the question and report to the conference at the next meeting in 
Washington.** 

At last, then, the issue that libraries and museims have long since 
solved is clearly presented. It is the question of whether those in charge 
of American historical societies will take their destiny firmly in hand 
and establish an autonomous national organization with usefulness to 
society and high standards of scholarship as idecls, or whether some 
modification of the existing Conference of Historical Societies will be 
made. The need of some central coördinating agency was forcefully 
demonstrated during the past year when government funds for archival 
work might have been available in many states had all historical agencies 
known of the possibility at an early date. We rave returned to the 
question put by Dr. Bourne in 1904: “The necessity is present. . . « 
The question is, What shall be done?” 

Jurian P. Boyp. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

84 “Report upon a suggested code for State and Local His‘orical Societies”, typescript 
copy. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA AND THE 
OREGON TREATY 


A flurry of war excitement swept over the British Isles in the spring 
of 1845. It was occasioned by the inaugural address of the President of 
the United States. Discussing the Oregon question, then under peace- 
ful negotiation with the British government, President Polk declared, 
“Our title to the country of the Oregon is ‘clear and unquestionable,’ 
and already are our people preparing to perfect that title by occupying 
it with their wives and children... . our people, increasing to many 
millions . . . are already engaged in establishing the blessings of self- 
government in valleys of which the rivers flow to the Pacific. . . . The 
jurisdiction of our laws and the benefits of our republican institutions 
should be extended over them in the distant regions which they have 
selected for their homes.” * 

The inaugural was typical of the Jacksonian period, a republican 
manifesto intended for the edification of the sovereign people of the 
United States. Its assertion that American title to the Oregon country 
is “clear and unquestionable” was a clipping from the Democratic cam- 
paign platform of 1844. In America such a declaration was adequately 
discounted; it produced little comment and no public excitement. In 
Washington negotiaticns went forward peacefully as before for the 
partition of Oregon. 

But in England its reception was less calm. The modes of Ameri- 
can politics were not so well understood there, and presidential inau- 
gurals were conceived of as formal state papers. In earlier negotiations 
the American government had recognized that Great Britain had some 
rights to Oregon by offering to partition it and by agreeing twice to 
conventions of joint occupation. In the face of this record, for President 
Polk to declare that American title to the country is “clear and un- 
questionable” seemed an aggression; that he should do so in the midst 
of a new negotiation for partition seemed a gross impropriety. The 
Oregon paragraph came in the address in an irritating association. 
Preceding it was a triumphant announcement of the joint congressional 
resolution inviting Texas to enter the American Union. In old England 
as in New England the occupation, revolt, and annexation of Texas 


1 James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, IV, 381. 
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seemed a slaveholders’ conspiracy against the Mexican Republic, and 
its methods were those which the inaugural seemed to project against 
territory claimed by Britain. In the British press the address was every- 
where regarded as a challenge, and was everywhere responded to with 
denunciation and defiance. F 

The menace of the address seemed so grave that the British ministry 
and the Opposition united to stage in Parliament a demonstration of 
national unity. In the Commons Lord John Russell, in an aggressive 
speech, upheld British claims to Oregon and pledge 1 the Whig party to 
defend them, while Sir Robert Peel in ringing words declared that Great 
Britain had rights in Oregon that were “clear and unquestionable” and 
was prepared to maintain them. In the Lords, Clarendon moved for 
information, which gave Lord Aberdeen an opportunity to deliver an 
impressive warning to the Améfican government.” In order that news 
of these discussions might the more promptly be brought to the United 
States the outgoing mail steamer was for a day detained. Blast and 
counterblast succeeding each other thus brought oa the Oregon storm 
of 1845-1846. 

The Oregon area over which the storm raged was a relatively re- 
stricted one. It was a mere fragment of the grect domain stretching 
from California to Alaska and from the Rocky Mountains to the sea 
over which politicians and diplomats argued. It was an area lying 
between the offers repeatedly made to each other by the two govern- 
ments during a quarter of a century of diplomacy. a triangle bounded 
on the north by the qgth parallel and on the soath and east by the 
Columbia River. Not even the entirety of this :riangle was in con- 
troversy, for in 1826 the British government had cffered the American 
a detached headland lying north of the Columbiz River between Ad- 
miralty Inlet and the Pacific Ocean, a concession ntended to meet the 
American demand for a share in the harbors tha: lie inside the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. 

Lord Aberdeen, Peel’s secretary for foreign adairs, was personally 
willing to yield the whole triangle to the United States. Conciliatory 
and peace loving, he saw nothing in it worth the risks of war. He 
conceived of its soil as a pine swamp; he knew that the great river 
flowing at its base, which previous British negctiators had clung to 
under the mistaken impression that it was the future outlet of western 
Canada to the sea, was for the most part unnavigakle; and he recognized 
the reasonableness of the American demand for < share in the harbors 


2 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. LXXIX, cols. 115-123, 178-199. 
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lying inside Juan de Fuca Strait. As early as March, 1844, he was 
willing to agree to a line of partition repeatedly proposed by the Ameri- 
can government—the line of the 4gth parallel—stopping it short only at 
the coast so as not to sever Vancouver Island. 

But the cabinet was less pliant. It feared the political consequences 
of a surrender so comalete. Its extensive program of domestic reform 
was threatened by the Opposition charge repeatedly made by Lord 
Palmerston that Aberceen’s foreign policy was weak and nerveless, con- 
sisting of truckling tc France and America, and that the Ashburton 
Treaty in particular was a shameful “capitulation”. Under any circum- 
stances, to concede to the United States what previous British govern- 
ments had declined to yield for over a quarter of a century was a grave 
political risk; to concede it after the menace of the Polk inaugural was 
to expose the government to the charge of having abandoned national 
pride and honor. This political fear was the chief barrier in 1845-1846 
to an Oregon peace.* 

To remove this barrier was in the last analysis Lord Aberdeen’s 
Oregon problem. It was a task of winning a nation by propaganda to 
views of concession, of disarming the Whig Opposition in advance of a 
treaty. It meant teaching the British people that the Oregon question 
was one of mixed right which ought to be settled in accordance with the 
doctrine of convenience. It meant correcting national misconceptions 
as to the resources and the values of the Oregon country, making clear 
that the fur trade, the main economic interest in it, was a dying industry; 
that the Columbia River, the ultimatum of earlier British governments, 
was of little utility for a heavy commerce on account of its broken 
course; that, on the other hand, on all the coast between Vancouver 
Island and the Mexican province of California there were no safe harbors; 
that it was reasonable, therefore, for the American government to insist 
on sharing those inside Juan de Fuca Strait, and that to make a division 
of them on a basis insuring future tranquillity required adoption of the 
line of the 4gth parallel to the straits. 

The times were propitious for the spread of such propaganda. The 
period was one of “little Englanders”. Colonial possessions of all sorts 
were regarded in England in influential circles as a burden. In particular 
British North America was so regarded. The Canadas exhausted British 
patience by their internal disorders and their constant bickering with 

3 Aberdeen to Pakenham, Mar. 4, 1844, Aberdeen MSS., British Museum. 
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colonial administrators. From Hudson Bay to the Rocky Mountains 
extended the hunting preserve of an unpopular fur-trading corporation. 
Beyond the Rockies lay the remote wilderness of Oregon closed to in- 
dividual British enterprise by Parliament’s monopoly grant in 1821 of its 
British trade rights to the Hudson’s Bay Company. e 

Favorable to the spread of concession propagande also was the spirit 
created by the contemporary British crusade for free trade. The free 
trade argument postulated international good will and fostered a gener- 
ous conception of the relations between nations. British intellectuals 
enlisted in the crusade were nearly all conspicuous internationalists. 
They were friendly in particular toward the United States. They be- 
lieved that repeal would improve Anglo-American r2lations by develop- 
ing between the two countries mutually advantageo.ıs commercial rela- 
tions—America would feed England and England would clothe Amer- 
ica. Politically the free trade movement was disarming; it militated 
against the narrowness of faction quite as much as ož nation. It released 
a spirit of independence of party, making less cer-ain the rewards of 
factional attack on a government that made sacrif.ces in the interests - 
of peace. 

British business interests fostered a spirit of intercational conciliation. 
British business in 1845-1846 was only recently recovered from the 
economic collapse of 1837-1841. Quiet was required as a restorative of 
confidence and as a quickener of the flow of overseas trade. For special 
reasons London banking and financial classes wished Anglo-American 
comity. They had sold American securities, more especially the bonds of 
American state governments, to British investors in large quantity. 
These bonds had fallen on evil days following the crash of 1837-1841. 
In nearly half the American states, including such well-established ones 
as Pennsylvania and Maryland, interest payments had been suspended; 
some states had gone to the length of repudiation. The state legislatures 
were attempting, as trade revived, to restore their fa len credit, but it was 
a difficult and painful process of levying new taxes on burdened com- 
munities. Politicians took refuge from it in the plaısible argument that 
hostilities were likely to develop over the Oregon question with the 
nation that harbored a goodly percentage of the bondholders. 

One London banking house that had been prominent as a purveyor 
of American bonds and stocks to, British investors and was therefore 
deeply committed to Anglo-American comity was the great firm of 
Baring Brothers. It was a power ranking in the feld of international 
finance with the Rothschilds in Paris and wielding an influence similar 
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to that of present day American princes of credit. It was committed by 
personal as well as business ties to Anglo-American friendship. The 
head of the house until 1831—Lord Ashburton—had established friendly 
connections in America by long residence and marriage there; in 1814 
he had been Gallatin’s counselor in the peace negotiations at Ghent, 
and in 1842 his conciliatory spirit had made possible the adjustment of 
the Maine boundary dispute. This spirit was carried on by his successors 
in the leadership of the house, by Joshua Bates and Thomas Baring. 
Joshua Bates was an American, born and reared in New England. He 
was a trusted adviser to successive American ministers at the Court of 
St. James, especially to Edward Everett and Louis McLane. He was 
in close touch with London diplomatic and court circles through his son- 
in-law, Jean Sylvain van de Weyer, minister of Belgium, whose name 
appears at a later point in this narrative. 

Lord Aberdeen labored on the dther hand under some heavy handi- 
caps in preparing the British public for concession. He had to reckon 
in certain British circles with a confirmed ill will against America, a 
sentiment Palmerston played upon for party purposes in unleashing his 
thundering attack on the Ashburton Treaty. The disarming of an 
Opposition required access to Opposition journals which was difficult 
to gain since the latter were desirous of embarrassing rather than aiding 
the government. Cabinet colleagues had to be reconciled, a task not ac- 
complished until January, 1846. Concession propaganda had to be 
guided at a distance and in secrecy lest knowledge of the conciliatory 
attitude of the foreign office become public property and encourage 
American extremists to press anew upon President Polk the demand for 
the whole of Oregon. 

Prior to January, 1846, for these reasons Lord Aberdeen permitted 
others to take the lead in disseminating propaganda of concession. He 
contented himself with giving friendly countenance to disciples who 
spread the gospel for him. Nassau W. Senior was the first of these. 
He was a notable British economist ranking until 1848 even above John 
Stuart Mill. In politics he was a Whig, high in the councils of his party, 
and a frequent contributor on political subjects to the chief Whig 
quarterly, the Edinburgh Review. He was, however, no ordinary party 
man. Politically he was unshackled, and his outlook, like that of free 
traders in general, was international. , For his party’s opposition tactics 
during Peel’s last government he had little sympathy. 

Writing to the editor of the Edinburgh Review on October 30, 1845, 
Senior observed: 
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An Opposition . . . which opposes indiscriminately is generally wrong. 
The Tories did this most wickedly. But we are not without similar defects. 
Witness the opposition to the Factory Bill. The foreign relations of a country 
are, however, the points on which an Opposition is generally most unscrupu- 
lous and most mischievous. Such is the case with France now, and probably 
with America. Such was the case with us in the opposition go the Ashburton 
treaty. I hope we shall behave better in future; but I own that my principal 
fears for the peace of the world arise from my fears of the misconduct of the 
French, American, and English Oppositions. The three Governments will 
behave well, if they are allowed.’ 


Senior’s first Oregon article was undertaken when England was 
feverish with war excitement over the Polk inaugural, when a plea for 
concession was a voice crying in the wilderness. It was suggested either 
by Edward Everett, American minister at the Court of St. James, or by 
Joshua Bates, the American partner in the house of Baring.’ In its 
preparation Edward Everett took a considerable part. Lord Aberdeen 
gave it such countenance as he dared. The London Examiner, a widely 
read Whig weekly, was the vehicle chosen to present it to the public. 
A curious literary enterprise! A British publicist and the minister of 
the United States joining to educate the British public to a spirit of con- 
cession on a grave diplomatic issue in the columns of an Opposition 
newspaper with the British secretary for foreign affairs smiling his ap- 
proval! It is an anomaly that strikingly illustrates the nature of the 
Oregon problem in its last critical year. 

Edward Everett’s correspondence traces from day to day the part he 
played in this drama. “If”, he wrote Senior on March 31, 1845, “you 
will keep the Examiner from committing itself next Saturday, I will let 
you have some notes in season for next week.” 7 

On April 4 he reported to the American Secretary of State: 

I may state in entire confidence to you that the ground of the belief ex- 
pressed by me in my number 288 that an influential Liberal journal would 
take a fair and candid view of the Oregon question is this, that Mr. Senior, 
a gentleman well known to you by reputation, has assured me that he thought 
our often repeated proposal to run the 4gth parallel of latitude to the sea was 
a reasonable offer and that if I would furnish him the requisite facts and 
data, he would take that ground in the columns of the Examiner. 

Having rigidly abstained on principle since I have been here from all 
communication with the public press, I do not feel inclined in a matter of so 
much delicacy to depart from this course; but I shall take care to furnish 


Mr. Senior with such documentary evidence as will enable him to learn the 
true merits of the question.® 


5 Macvey Napier, ed., Selections from the Correspondence of the Late Macvey Napier 
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On April 5 in alarm at the gravity which the demonstration in Parlia- 
ment had given the Oregon question, Everett wrote Senior a letter more 
circumspect than he had intended, though not so guarded as to prevent 
imparting some helpful views. 


. 

After the grave character ‚given to the subject of Oregon by the discus- 
sions in Parliament last evening, I feel that it would be indiscreet in me to 
furnish you, at any length, even in the most confidential manner, with my 
views on the subject. I send you, however, two pamphlets which will give 
you in a brief space, a more accurate knowledge of the nature and founda- 
tions of the American claim than can be derived from the statements made 
last evening. Mr. Sturgis (the author of one of them) now a wealthy mer- 
chant in Boston, was originally a „shipmaster and passed several years in that 
capacity on the coast of the debateable territory. 

I perceive with regret that the liberal party in England has, since the 
accession of the present ministry, assumed the character of unfriendliness 
towards us. It is, I think, a false position. Not to say anything of the course 
pursued by some of the Leaders of the party in reference to the treaty of 
Washington ... they are now urging the government to extreme counsels 
in asserting your claims to Oregon... 2 

With respect to the present state of the question, I am of course restrained 
from saying anything which does not appear from public documents; but it 
appears from them that three times, and perhaps four, vizt in 1818, in 1824, 
and in 1826, we have offered to run the 49th degree of latitude (which bounds 
us for nearly 1500 miles east of the rocky mountains) to the Pacific... . 
You saw the line at my office the other day and exclaimed spontaneously that 
it was the natural and fair boundary. This fair and moderate proposal was 
rejected three times by the government of Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning, 
chiefly I am inclined to think under the influence of the fur companies, who 
wish to retain the opportunity which their position gives them of taking 
annually perhaps £10,000 worth of beaver. What is there in such a measure 
as the rejection of this liberal and moderate proposal that should endear it 
to Lord Lansdowne, or Lord Clarendon or Lord John Russell? 

I have not the least doubt that the present government would willingly 
embrace it did they not feel bound by the acts of their predecessors, but the 
liberal party is not so bound. 

I do not mean to imply that this question ought to be viewed under party 
aspects, but I think its antecedents are such as well deserve a little scrutiny 


before you pledge yourself to sustain them even at the risk of the peace of 
the world.1° 


On April 18 the article, in the form of printer’s proof, was privately 
submitted for approval to two high authorities. It was submitted to 
Lord Aberdeen who cattiously gave only the facts his sanction?! It 
was sent in proof also to Edward Everett, and a week before it appeared 
in the Examiner it was on its way to the American Department of State. 

In forwarding it to Washington, Everett wrote: 

9 The omitted portion is a brief discussion of claims. 
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It is scarcely necessary for me to disclaim an approval of every suggestion 
in this article, such for instance as that of the unconstitutionality of our 
settling Oregon. The whole is to be viewed as the production of a candid 
Englishman; and the leading idea, that of running the 4gth parallel to the 
Sound between the main land and Quadra and Varcouver’s island, thus 
giving to England the whole of that island and community of entrance by 
the Straits of Fuca, and securing to us all the main land south of 49 has ever 
been the mode of settling the controversy which I have deemed most likely 
to succeed and most advantageous to the U. States.!? 


On April 26 the article was offered to British readers as the Examiners 
leading editorial. It opened with a warm tribute to Lord Aberdeen, “a 
man who has the wisdom to detect and the courage to despise the vanity 
and want of real pride, which at present, much more than ambition or 
rapacity, lead nations to become instruments of mu ual destruction. We 
congratulate the country that {ur minister prefers justice, moderation, 
and common sense to obstinacy or magniloquence, and ‘keeping up a 
high tone.’” The Oregon country is valueless to England and similarly 
to America. 


The only use of it to England is as a hunting ground, which enables the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to keep up its monopoly against the English people— 
a monopoly which occasions many species of furs to be twice, and sometimes 
three times as dear in London as in Leipsic. The on!y use of it to America 
would be to make it an addition to territories already far too large for good 
government or even for civilization. .. . The only real point in dispute, there- 
fore, is a point of honor; the only real question is, what is the maximum 
which either party can concede, or, which is the same, the minimum which 
either party can honorably accept... . From the Rocky mountains eastward, 
for more than 1000 miles, the 49th parallel of latitude divides the English 
possessions from those of the United States. So that the Oregon district 
above 49 is contiguous to the English territory and below 49 to the Ameri- 
can... . South of the Straits of St. Juan de Fuca... there are no tolerable 
harbors; the only places of shelter are Port Bulfinch and the Columbia; but 
both are bar harbors, and at all times dangerous, and for the greater part of 
the year inaccessible. Above that Strait, and comnaunicating with it, the 
harbors are numerous and excellent. . . . The soil is zenerally mountainous, 
rocky, and uncultivable, though there are some fertile alluvial bottoms. Of 
that portion which is south of the Straits of Fuca, nct more than one-eighth 
or one-tenth is supposed to be reclaimable; and to the north of them the 
cultivable proportion is still less. 


As for title to this inhospitable country, the writer concludes, after 
examining the question from the standpoint of discovery, contiguity, 
treaty, and settlement, neither country has one that is perfect. Arbitra- 
tion is the mode of settlement eminently suited to the character of the 
dispute. Failing that the next best solution is tc partition the country 
by the line of the 4gth parallel to the coast. 


12 Everett to Buchanan, Apr. 18, 1845, Everett MSS. 
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This would give us the whole of Vancouvers Island, and an abundance 
of good harbors. It would also give us the country which is best for the 
purposes for which we use it, the fur trade. The furs to the north of the 
49th parallel are better and more abundant than those to the south. All 
balancing, however, of the positive advantages to be obtained by the one 
nation or by the other on a partition is mere childishness. The interruption 
of confidence fot a single week costs more than the whole country is worth. 
A mere armament, though followed by accommodation, would cost more 
than a thousand times its value. . . . Whatever be Lord Aberdeen’s policy, 
the opposition will, we trust, not add to its difhiculties.13 


The article in this form seems to have produced in England relatively 
little stir. When it appeared popular excitement on the Oregon question 
had somewhat abated and the newspapers gave it slight notice. Edward 
Everett called it to the attention of the American consul at Paris with 
the suggestion that it be employed to strengthen the Oregon case of the 
United States in the French press;!* In the United States the Wash- 
ington Daily Union, the administration organ, reprinted it and gave it 
a nation-wide circulation.” Perhaps its chief usefulness was to lead 
Senior to take up his pen on the Oregon question again, and on a 
more ambitious scale. 

For the new effort the forum chosen was the Edinburgh Review, the 
principal organ of the Whig party, and in Senior’s opinion, “the most 
important political journal, except The Times, that now exists”. 16 With 
Macvey Napier, the editor of the Review, Senior was in active corre- 
spondence in the spring of 1845. On April 18 he wrote: 


I have read nearly all the facts and shall look into the public law. It [the 
public law] is as to title to unoccupied lands by discovery, by contiguity, by 
settlement, and by cession very vague. And this will be a good opportunity 
to try to settle it. Indeed even if the immediate matter of Oregon be settled 
by July it will still remain a matter of interest both historically and as a 
question of the law of nations. . . . I assuredly shall not let out that I am 
writing on Oregon except to those who must give me some material such as 
Everett and Van de Weyer, and them I can rely ont? 


Seven weeks later Senior wrote Napier: 


Pray send me 4 proofs, two for use, and one to shew to Lord Aberdeen, the 
other to shew to Mr. Everett. I shall return the proofs by return of post, but 
during the five days that must elapse before I receive a revise I shall get the 


18 London Examiner, Apr. 26, 1845. 

14 Everett to Walsh, May 1, 1845, Everett MSS. 

15 Washington Daily Union, May 23, 1845. 

16 Senior to Napier, Jan. 26, 1844, Napier MSS., British Museum. 
17 Apr. 18, 1845, Napier MSS. 
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criticisms of the two ministers and strike out anythirg which either of them 
may reasonably object to in the revise. I think I have made some good inter- 
national law. You know that it is we, the text writer:, who make that law.!$ 


Macvey Napier responded with objections to Senior’s request for 
proofs to be sent to Lord Aberdeen and Edward Everett, Well he might, 
for to admit into the chief organ of the Whig Opposition an article on 
an important issue in foreign relations, which Lad secretly been sub- 
mitted for approval to the foreign secretary of the zovernment and to the 
minister of the American government, was to cour’ a journalistic disaster. 

Senior was obliged to yield to the objections of the editor. “Lord 
Aberdeen and Mr. Everett”, he explained, “are my personal acquaint- 
ances, perhaps I might say friends, and writing on a subject very dif- 
ficult and intricate, and on whjch they have great knowledge, and oppo- 
site interests, I have naturally*consultéd them. From each of them I 
have had valuable hints and might have more i= they saw the proofs. 
Since, however, you see objections to it I will not shew them. I must 
confess that I attached little importance to it.” P 

The article thus prepared appeared anonymcusly in the July, 1845, 
number of the Edinburgh Review. It was in fo-m a review of earlier 
controversial Oregon treatises, those notably of Thomas Falconer, John 
Dunn, and Robert Greenhow. In reality it wa: the earlier Examiner 
article elaborated. It emphasized again the unattractiveness of Oregon, 
representing the whole country, with the excestion of a few fertile 
valleys, to be a waste of mountain and desert. Oregon rivers were de- 
scribed as too much broken to be of value for zrade; Oregon harbors 
were described as abundant north of the 4gth parallel, “but down the 
whole coast of the Pacific, from latitude 48° to Port San Francisco, far 
within the Mexican frontier, there is no refuge except Bulfinch harbor 
and the Columbia—the former of which can be entered only by small 
vessels, and the latter is inaccessible for eight months of the year, and 
dangerous at all times”. The fur trade, the mainstay of all that country, 
was shown to be a dying industry which the H.dson’s Bay Company, 
even though enjoying a practical monopoly of it, found unprofitable. 

` “There are many single manufacturing establ shments in England— 
such as the Great Western Cotton Factory in Bristol, or Mr. Marshall’s 
in Leeds—which keep in activity a much larger capital, employ a much 
greater number of persons, and give a much lerget annual produce.” 
“All that any prudent Englishman or American can wish is that the 
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controversy should be speedily and honorably settled. A week’s inter- 
ruption of confidence—such, for instance, as followed the reception of 
Mr. Polk’s inaugural speech—costs each party twenty times the value 
of the matter in dispute.” Title to this unpromising country neither 
state can establish on the basis of discovery, treaty, or settlement. Each 
state has an imperfect title by contiguity to that part of it which lies 
adjacent to its own territories. The line of the 49th parallel to the straits 
is therefore from every point of view the best solution of the con- 
troversy.?° i : 

The publication of such an article in the chief Whig review a few 
months after Lord John Russell’s aggressive speech replying to Polk 
_ was a party coup d’état. It had the immediate effect of bringing down 
a storm of Whig condemnation upon the heads of its author and editor. 


Macaulay wrote to Napier: - 2 


You have had some very good articles in the Review lately. I£ I were to 
offer any suggestion, it would be that you would be on your guard against 
Senior’s views of our relations with America, particularly when his views are 
directly opposed to those of all the Tory and all the Whig statesmen in the 
Kingdom. The truth is that he is too deeply interested in the credit of the 
American States to be impartial. At all events nobody gives him credit for 
impartiality; and it a little derogates from the character of the Review to have 
it universally known, as it is, that the office of pronouncing judgment on a 
grave international question is confided to a person who cannot be unbiassed. 
I£ this were the feeling of Palmerston only, I should not mention it. For he 
is thought, justly or unjustly, by many of our own friends, to be too 
pugnacious on all points of controversy with Foreign Powers. But Clarendon, 

‘who has always been on the pacific and conceding side, Charles Greville, who 
is an excellent representative of good Conservative society, and others, have 
made the remark which I mention to you.?! 


Napier received letters of similar objection from other Whigs. Lord 
John Russell, Lord Monteagle, Lord Jeffrey (former editor of the Re- 
view), William Empson, soon to be the editor, Andrew Doyle, editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, and Thomas Falconer, the pamphleteer, all 
voiced their disapproval. They buzzed for months like disturbed hornets 
about the ears of the venerable editor. As for Senior, the judgment 
passed on him by his party, according to William Empson, was “that 
to preserve a better dividend on his trans-Atlantic stock he wd. not only 
give up the Colombia [sic] but the Clyde” ?? 

Senior wrote to Napier in reply to such critics: 

20 Edinburgh Review, LXXXII, 238-265. 
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I have £1500 in the New York Trust Company producing me about 
£90 a year, less than a fortieth part of my income. That is my whole in- 
terest in America. I had in 1839 £10,000 in the American Trust Company, 
but it became bankrupt in that year and it is utterly mpossible, and indeed 
has been so for the last 4 years, that I shd ever receive a farthing for it. 
I shd sell it for five pounds, That is all my special irterest in America, and 
as they have in fact robbed me of £10,000 you may easily suppose that I have 
no very friendly feelings towards them. 

But I own that I do feel a most strong interest pecuniary and moral, in 
` keeping the two countries at peace. I believe that a wer with America would 
produce a war with France, and that commercial ruia, national bankruptcy 
and revolution might be the consequences. I believe tk at a war with America 
wd. produce worse consequences than pestilence or famine. In short I hope 
to die before I see the results. Under such circumstances you may believe 
that I heard with great alarm the discussion on Lord Clarendon’s motion. 
That alarm was increased when I talked the matter over with him and Lord 
Ashburton. The Whig party seemed to me to be ready to sacrifice peace to 
the wish to embarrass their opponents, and the whole country seemed so 
totally to misunderstand the case that,I feared they wd. entertain prejudices 
and advance pretensions from which there wd. be mo receding. As there 
was no time to be lost I wrote a paragraph for the Examiner, of which I 
send you the slip. But, being very anxious not to b2 wrong in any of my 
facts, I sent the proof to Lord Aberdeen. I send you in great confidence 
his answer. You will see that he sanctions all my facts. On comparing the 
article with that in the Edinburg you will of course see the coincidence which 
must occur when the same person writes twice on the same subject... . 

You know that I was so anxious to be accurate that I wished to submit 
the proofs to Lord Aberdeen. This is a sufficient proof that I was convinced 
of the accuracy of my statements. I regretted then, and J regret now, that 
you thought it not advisable. I was also anxious, az you know, to submit 
them to Mr. Everett. In short I wrote that paper with :he most anxious desire 
to be accurate in every detail... . 

Of course it is attacked. Every impartial discus:ion, every decision on 
complicated questions which does not flatter national arejudices and national 
vanity will be attacked. Of course base and unworthy motives will be as- 
signed. But I have lived too long in the political world to care about such 
attacks or such imputations... . 

P. S. On looking at your letter again I see that you tell Mr. Falconer 
that you will send to me his letter. Now if Ais first letter, talking of a fear 
for American investments came before me regularly, tre only answer must be 
a challenge, or a criminal information for libel. Now I have no wish to put 
myself on a level with Mr. Falconer, or to waste morey in prosecuting him. 
I wish therefore that he shd not understand that ycu have sent to me his 
letters, but that you have merely communicated thei- general contents... . 
Of course you will not mention Lord Aberdeen’s 10te—pray return it.?3 


As late as the autumn of 1845 the hapless Napier was still defend- 
ing, explaining, and apologizing for the Senior article. On October 7, 
in accepting a proposal from Lord John Russell tc write for the Review 
an appreciation of earls Grey and Spencer, he went on: 
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Will your Lordship allow me to avail myself of this opportunity to say a - 
few words about a late article, which occasioned, as many of my friends, 
amongst others Mr. Macaulay have told me, a good deal of surprise that it 
shd have appeared in the Ed. Rev. on what has been called the “Oregon 
Question”? The surprise, as I understood the matter, was mainly owing 
to its having advocated a view of that Question decidedly at variance with 
that expressed by your Lordship and the Party generally; but there was also 
a separate ground, namely, that I should have committed such an article to 
one who was represented as having strong American interests as a sharer of 
American stocks, and therefore unlikely to write impartially on the subject. 
With respect to the first ground, I confess that I was not at the time so well 
acquainted with what had passed in Parliament upon the subject, as J ought 
perhaps to have been, before committing the Review to the side taken; and 
as I was impressed, ignorantly it may be, with an idea of the worthlessness 
of the possession, and of the tremendous evils that would result from a war 
with America, I certainly thought that I was doing a service to the country 
and the world in employing the Review, as far as possible, to avert such a 
calamity. Nevertheless, I would’have paused had I known at the time the 
strong opinion that had been expressed by your Lordship; and had I supposed 
that Mr. Senior’s views might be warped by personal interests, nothing could 
have induced me to commit the discussion to him. But I did not know that 
he then, or at any time, had invested a large sum (£10,000) in the New York 
Trust Company; and in point of fact, and in justice to him, who was greatly 
misrepresented in this particular, it is right to add, that four or five years 
before, he had lost the whole of that sum by the failure of that concern, and 
could not therefore have had any kind side to America. . . .?4 


Lord John Russell replied: 


I think the appearance of the Oregon article was unfortunate. Not be- 
cause, in a party view, it was at all necessary that the Edinburgh Review 
should write in accordance with my sentiments on such a subject, but the 
premature exhibition of a difference in treating the question, when all parties 
in Parliament had been unanimous, was likely to prejudice our negotiations 
at Washington. I am glad to be assured that. Mr. Senior has no pecuniary 
interest in the abandonment of British rights.” 


Senior’s comment to Napier on being shown this letter was an 
amplification of his purposes in writing his article. 


On the Oregon question I think Lord John wrong. Both Lord Aberdeen 
and Everett, each most anxious for peace, were also anxious that the case shd 
be fairly stated, thinking it much easier to come to an accommodation when 
the British public had been informed of the true state of the question than 
when they were blindly fancying that America was bullying them out of their 
rights. While we demanded the Columbia, to which we have not a shadow 
of claim, America naturally extended her-demands to the 54th parallel, with 
equal but not greater absurdity. And-adjustment seemed impossible. On 
matters of this importance I always wish the whole truth to be told, holding 
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that the country has no more mischievous enemies than those who encourage 
its arrogance and impertinence by suggestio falsi or suppressio veri. 

The real objection to the article among the thorough going party men is 
that it deprives them of a weapon against Lord Aberdeen. I never was one 
of those men, or you either, and I have no sympathy with them—nor shall 
I ever hesitate to oppose them 2® 


But to deprive thoroughgoing party men of a weapon against Lord 
Aberdeen required an arm more potent even than the Edinburgh Re- 
view. It required the London Times. The Times had an influence over 
public opinion in England that was proverbial. Its readers were of all 
political parties, attracted to it by the brilliance of its editorial page, the 
enterprise of its newsgathering under John Walter, and the tradition it 
had established during its long history, of freedom from outside control, 
of independence from the dittation of party or government. Other 
London dailies were known to be committed on major political issues: 
the Globe and the Morning Chronicle to Whiggism, the latter particularly 
to Lord Palmerston; the Standard and the Morning Herald to the Con- 

- servative government; and the Morning Post to ultra Toryism and 
particularly to protectionism. The Times alone, among all London 
dailies, was uncontrolled; it alone was capable of attacking simul- 
taneously and with the same vigor ministers of the government and 
leaders of the Opposition—for instance Sir James Graham of Peel’s 
cabinet at the same time as Lord Palmerston. 

But in the period under review the Times made one exception to 
such independence—it gave its allegiance to Lord Aberdeen. It con- 
stituted itself his special champion, defending without deviation his 
foreign policies, and thundering incessantly against his great Opposi- 
tion critic, Lord Palmerston. It was to Lord Aberdeen what the Morn- 
ing Chronicle was to the Whig viscount. At Lord Aberdeen’s feet it 
laid the magnificent reputation it had built up of political independence. 
To the public it appeared quite free; but its columns in foreign matters 
were in fact pledged. On every important issue of external policy its 
editor was secretly taking his cues from the foreign office. 

To Lord Aberdeen it was bound by various ties. At first, they were 
impersonal—a common interest in a peace policy that was deemed essen- 
tial to the recovery of British trade. The Times had championed Lord 
Aberdeen and savagely denounced Palmerston on this score even before 
the fall of the Whigs in 1841. With Lord Aberdeen’s advent to office a 
more personal relationship was established. The editor of the Times was 
John Delane, newly appointed, an untried youth of the age of twenty- 
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three. Lord Aberdeen was a world figure, a favorite of the queen, - 
respected and trusted by politicians of both British parties. The earl 
took the young man promptly into his confidence. For an ambitious 
editor this was a relationship of great professional advantage. It led to 
a personal friendship and by the end of 1842 Delane was able to invoke 
his patron’s influence with Sir Robert Peel for the promotion of a 
brother in the customs. l 

“I enclose”, Aberdeen wrote Peel in December, 1842, “an application 
from Mr. Delane of the ‘Times’ who appears to have already been a 
suitor at the Treasury. He seems to be perfectly well disposed and ready 
to make his paper of as much use to us as possible.” 2’ Promotion at 
this time in the customs was wholly in the hands of a board of customs 
commissioners from which Peel was reluctant to ask favors. He wrote 
Aberdeen that he had never before interfered with the board in a ques- 
tion of advancement, but that in this case he would so far depart from 
his rule as to intimate to the chairman that he would be personally 
gratified if the promotion could, consistently with justice, be made; and 
this turned out ultimately to be sufficient.?8 

But for a Times editor greater value lay in another form of patronage 
—the receiving from a minister advance news of important government 
happenings. Such news Lord Aberdeen gave Delane on frequent oc- 
casions. He gave it even occasionally in matters outside his own sphere, 
taking care in such cases to gain the previous approval of Sir Robert 
Peel. In the spring of 1844, for instance, Aberdeen asked Peel’s permis- 
sion to send Delane advance information of the sensational developments 
in the recall of Lord Ellenborough by the directors of the East India 
Company. “The Times”, he wrote, “is disposed to act a very friendly 
part in our dispute with the Directors. This disposition it may be im- 
portant to encourage. I have just received the inclosed note from the 
Editor, which I should be glad to be able to answer in such a manner 
as to give him earlier information than any of his brethren of the fact 
which he desires to know. I suppose anything at present would be 
premature, but if you can let me communicate the intelligence at the 
first moment it may be practicable, I think it would be of much use.” ® 

So close were the relations of the foreign office and the Times that 
Peel found it necessary more than once to intervene in the interest of 
newspapers more wholly supporting the government. The Standard and, 
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the Morning Herald made complaint to the prime minister in the spring 
of 1844 that they received so little favor at the British embassy in Paris 
compared with the Times as to create the impressicn that they had lost 
the confidence of the British administration, which affected adversely 
their communications with the French government. Pegl felt it neces- 
sary to bring the matter to the notice of his foreign secretary, and the 
latter had to write the British ambassador in Paris that it would be un- 
wise, in the effort to gain the powerful support of the Times, “really to 
injure that portion of the daily press upon which we can rely” 3° 

Again a few months later Peel was obliged to interfere. He wrote 
Aberdeen: 


I think you should seriously consider whether it i: fitting that any sort 
of friendly connection should b& continued betweer the Times and the 
Foreign Office. It is hardly fair towards the newspapers that support the 
Government, and all the departments*of the Government that the Times 
should appear to the world to receive information from the F. O. or to 
stand in any sort of amicable relation to the foreign office. For myself I 
care very little about the Times or its abuse, but the lenguage of the Times, 
inspired by personal enemies in the House of Commons, is scandalous to- 
wards Graham. I think the discontinuance of all communications from the 
F. O. with the Times and the transference of the existing relation with that 
Paper to some other would do more to keep the Times in order than the 
showing to it any favor! 


But Lord Aberdeen thought otherwise and quietly continued his 
partiality to Delane. He gave Delane in Decemoer, 1845, the oppor- 
tunity to win the greatest newspaper scoop of the day. The incident 
grew out of the Corn Law crisis. The Irish potate crop had failed and 
the harvest seemed short in other parts of the United Kingdom. The 
prospect of famine seemed so grave that Peel’s cab.net considered open- 
ing British ports to foreign food by abolishing the Corn Laws. The 
chief advocate of such a course was the prime minister himself, but in 
view of the fact that his government rested on Protectionist support he 
felt unable to venture it in Parliament without the unanimous ap- 
proval of his colleagues. This he could not command. While the dis- 
cussions were secretly proceeding, on December 3 Lord Aberdeen sent 
for the editor of the Times and informed him that Peel was determined 
to abolish the Corn Laws, that he had threatened to resign unless his 
will were obeyed, and that the chief objectors in the cabinet had sub- 
mitted. On the following day the Times announced with an air of cer- 
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tainty and authority to an astonished world that the discussions in the 
cabinet had terminated in a resolution to call Parliament together early 
in January for the purpose of proposing a total repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and that the Duke of Wellington had not only given his consent but was 
to bring forward the measure in the House of Lords. Such an announce- 
ment went beyond the facts disclosed, as became apparent two days later 
when the Peel cabinet dissolved, but there was sufficient truth in it to 
make it a tremendous journalistic triumph, one that set the whole of 
England agog and British society for years to gossiping as to the Times’ 
sources of information? 

The Corn Law crisis followed. It reacted on the Oregon question 
significantly if indirectly. Peel’s cabinet in the crisis dissolved. The 
formation of a Whig government was ujtdertaken by Lord John Russell. 
To the foreign office was named Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmerston 
while foreign secretary in Melbourne’s government and as Opposition 
leader in the attack on Lord Aberdeen had established a reputation for 
belligerence and recklessness in external affairs. Even in his own party 
he was regarded with apprehension. Earl Grey refused to enter a minis- 
try in which he held the seals of the foreign office? On this rock the 
Whig attempt at government wrecked. Sir Robert Peel had to be re- 
called. He reorganized his cabinet and with the aid of free trade Whigs 
proceeded to the repeal of the Corn Laws. To Lord Aberdeen in the’ 
new ministry a freer hand could be given than in the old. The revolt 
against Palmerston in the Whig party had reduced the hazards of a 
foreign policy of conciliation. Freedom to convert the British public to 
such concessions as might be necessary for an Oregon treaty seems to 
have been given Lord Aberdeen at the beginning of 1846. 

In the meantime events occurring in Washington had emphasized 
the urgency of an Oregon settlement. An offer had been made by the 
American government to partition Oregon by the line of the 49th parallel 
to the sea. This the British minister, Sir Richard Pakenham, had 
summarily rejected without so much as referring it to his government. 
By the American government it had been immediately withdrawn and 
no renewal of it could be extracted from President Polk though the 
summary rejection was by the British government promptly disavowed. 
By the close of 1845 the Oregon issue had thus relapsed into a dangerous 
state of diplomatic deadlock. 

32 For gossip concerning the episode that found its way into fiction, see George Mere- 
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Such was the political and international weather in which Lord 
Aberdeen garnered the fruits of his favors to the Times. On January 3 
the Times printed a leading editorial on the Oregon question. It was 
marked by more than ordinary penetration and information, and its 
tone was that of responsibility and authority. It op2ned with a recogni- 
tion that joint occupation of Oregon by the settlers of the two countries 
was no longer expedient; that the territory ought to be partitioned. The 
two states were asserted to have equal rights there arising from an 
occupation that was nearly identical in time and similar in purpose. 
Any partition ought, therefore, to be one of even advantage. If a 
greater share was to be accorded to the United Stztes than to England 
it must be in recognition, not of right, but of those considerations 
which the proximity, numbers,eand past labors of the American settlers 
introduced as necessary elements into the question, considerations which 
in all such important matters it was ifnpossible to merge in the technical- 
ities of law or the minutiae of title. But care must be taken in such a 
division not to deprive British settlers of those advantages which are 
indispensable to the prosecution of their trade, such as the great water 
privilege of the Columbia and the harbor at its mouth. An important 
element in any partition was the fact that the boundary of the two states 
east of the Rocky Mountains was the 4gth pacallel. The editorial 
continued: 


We think, then, that every purpose both of honour and interest would be 
answered, if the British Minister, on whom now devolves the duty of making 
fresh proposals to the Government of the United Stztes, were to renew on 
his part the offer made to England by Mr. Gallatin in the presidency and 
under the direction of Mr. Adams. That proposal was to take the 49th degree 
of north latitude as far as the sea as the boundary | ne, reserving to Great 
Britain Vancouver’s Island, the harbour of St. Juan de Fuca, and the free 
navigation of the Columbia. This would be a concession as far as superficial 
area of ground is concerned. It would leave the United States masters of the 
greater part of Oregon. But it would secure the prircipal advantage of the 
country, the free navigation of the Columbia, to the servants of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, as well as harbourage, anchorage, and settlements for English 
vessels trading with China and our possessions ia Australia and New 
Zealand. ... 

We hope that no rules of diplomatic etiquette will prevent our represen- 
tative at Washington from making some proposal c= this kind. We hope, 
also, that no false pride, or more ignoble sentiment, will preclude the 
Ministry of Washington from accepting it. And if they do reject it as coming 
from us, we do not see how, after such a rejection, they can refuse to submit 
the question of miles still left in dispute to the arbi ration of some neutral 
Power. ... 

That there are men in America who long for a war with Great Britain 
is, we fear, no less true than that there are men in this country to whom a 
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war with the United States would be by no means unwelcome. But we 
would fain express a hope that the statesmen of the Republic are no more 
amenable than the Ministers of England to the influence of the most violent 
or the most thoughtless among their countrymen. And, more than this, we 
firmly believe that in both countries, the real strength of public opinion is 
arrayed against q belligerent policy. The relations of commerce—the affec- 
tions of kindred—identity of origin, of language, and laws—the common 
pursuit of similar objects, the common prevalence of similar sentiments, and 
the common deference to the same principles of moral action—bind the two 
nations together by ties which it would be atrocious to sever by the sword. 
We are two people, but we are of one family. We have fought, but we have 
been reconciled. Let us hope that neither the memory of ancient feuds, nor 
the jealousy of present power, survive the recorded amity which ended a 
sanguinary struggle. . . 34 


Such an appeal in the Times was impressive. It was especially so in 
view of the extraordinary conversion which it represented. For years 
the Times had been a savage critic of America and on the Oregon 
question particularly it had been uncompromisingly hostile. It had 
replied to the inaugural statement of Polk concerning the movement 
of American pioneers into Oregon with the words: “in spite of his 
marauders, and what he terms his constitutional rights, the territory of 
Oregon will never be wrested from the British Crown, to which it 
belongs, but by war”?® It had denounced the Senior article in the 
Edinburgh Review as “mischievous”. “The writer”, it observed, “evi- 
dently belongs to that class of speculative politicians who affect to scorn 
the maritime power and colonial empire of their country.” ** As late 
as December 2, 1845, in commenting on the rejection by the British 
minister in Washington of the American offer of the 4gth parallel, it 
had declared: “To accept under existing circumstances an offer which 
we deliberately rejected on three former occasions, and which involves 
the actual abandonment of the most important settlements of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and of the whole valley of the Columbia, is alto- 
gether out of the question.” Hardly more than a month separated this 
editorial from the appeal of January 3 for peace. 

That the conversion ož the Times was an inspired one was whispered 
in high places. “In the highest diplomatic circle in London”, Daniel 
Webster informed a friend on February 2, 1846, “it is asserted that the 
article in the Times of Jan. 3rd speaks the sentiments of the Foreign 
Office.” 3T Proof of such connection was, of course, absent. Lord Aber- 

84 London Times, Jan. 3, 1346. ` 

35 Ibid., Mar. 28, 1845. 


36 Ibid., July 19, 1845. 
37 Webster to Curtis, Feb, 2, 1846, Webster MSS., Library of Congress. 
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deen was too experienced a diplomat to commit himself in any trans- 
action of that kind to paper. But in reply to a personal appeal from 
Edward Everett for an Oregon treaty on the basis of the line of the 49th 
parallel to the straits he called Everett’s attention particularly to the 
Times editorial and commended it as being “temperately written”.?® 

“IE”, Everett replied, “it [the editorial] is an indication of the course 
you are willing to pursue, it is all we can reasonably expect. It is only 
to be regretted that so much importance is attached to the navigation of 
the river which as I have already said is not navigable up to the 49th 
degree.” *° 

Edward Everett promptly relayed Lord Aberdeen’s hint as to the 
editorial to George Bancroft, a member of the Polk Cabinet. “The article 
in The Times of 3d January”, hẹ said, “was evidently written under the 
inspiration of the Foreign office. That Journal is very far from being an 
organ of the ministry. It keeps no térms with Sir R. Peel or Sir James 
Graham, but it always treats Lord Aberdeen with respect and occasion- 
ally receives suggestions from the Foreign office.” * 

The conversion of the Times was a signal triumph for peace. The 
January 3 editorial was followed by others of like tenor. The weight 
and drive of the monarch of British journalism wa: brought in the most 
crucial months of the Oregon negotiation to the service of peace. Re- 
spectability and standing ‘were given to the policy of concession. A 
rallying point for the scattered forces of peace in th: kingdom was estab- 
lished, one around which Liberal and independent journals in particular 
gathered—wecklies like the London Spectator and Examiner, and in- 
fluential provincial papers such as the Manchester Guardian, the Liver- 
pool Times, and the Leeds Mercury. A whole segment of British polit- 
ical thought was thus mobilized for peace, a segnent that under less 


38 Aberdeen to Everett, Jan. 3, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. 

39 Everett to Aberdeen, Jan. 28, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. Evzrett went on in this letter 
to say, “The Times commits the error, almost universal with those who discuss the sub- 
ject, of speaking of the territory to be divided between us as lyııg between the 424 degree 
and the 54° 40’, and consequently as being equally divisible 3y the 48th parallel. The 
territory to be divided is bounded on the north by the Arctic Sea. This is a very impor- 
tant point by way of reconciling your people to the 49t.” Tre view that the claims of 
the United States to Oregon extended to the Arctic Sea was a jet one of Edward Everett. 
He developed it as an aid to Lord Aberdeen “by way of reconciling your people to the 
49th”, That he should have done this while he was Americas minister in England is a 
commentary on the nature of the Oregon problem. . 

40 Everett to Bancroft, Feb. 2, 1846, Everett MSS. In the Washington Daily Union, 
the administration organ, the hand of the foreign office in the Times editorial of January 3 
was recognized as early as February 2, 1846. 
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auspicious circumstances might have been a recruiting ground for the 
Opposition. 

Preparation of the divergent ranks of the Conservative party for a 
treaty of renunciation was also necessary. This was undertaken by 
Lord Aberdeen relatively late, for it was the part of wisdom that other 
than organs of the ministry should take the lead in urging Oregon 
concession. Indeed the Quarterly Review, the Conservative journal, was 
employed only after it had practically ceased to be in the ministry’s 
service. Lord Aberdeen’s essayist in the Quarterly was J. W. Croker, a 
well-known Tory politician, an ex-secretary of the admiralty, a privy 
councilor, a founder of the Quarterly, and for many years an anonymous 
defender there of the policies of Sir Robert Peel. In January, 1846, he had 
ceased to be either the defender or thé friend of the prime minister. 
The Corn Laws, which Peel was abolishing, he regarded as the very 
bulwark of the British constitution, and in defense of them he had gone 
into a despondent opposition. He remained loyal, however, to Lord 
Aberdeen, and his influence with the Quarterly was valuable as a pledge 
that the paper would not be used by embittered Tories to turn a rebel 
gunfire on the foreign office. 

“Though I am miserably disheartened at our political prospects at 
home and therefore abroad”, Croker wrote Lord Aberdeen on January 27, 
“yet having formerly looked a little at this Oregon question, and now 
believing that it will lead to a war in which England has all to lose and 
nothing to gain, I should like to follow its progress and record my 
opinion about it, and I therefore shall be very glad to see the private 
memorandum you mention, and if you will send it next door to Mr. 
Barrow at the Colonial office, he will bring it to me.” ** 

A correspondence of two months ensued devoted to the preparation 
of the proposed article. Croker requested and received from Lord 
Aberdeen constant aid, explanations of obscure points, influence in ob- 
taining information from the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the loan 
from the foreign office of confidential documents. A study of three 
weeks was, however, all the author needed to arrive at his conclusions. 
“My own opinion”, he wrote Lord Aberdeen, “from my slight inspec- 
tion of the books, maps, and negociations, is that the American offer 
of 49° with a free Columbia ought to have been accepted, and would 
now be the best arrangement. I hardly think the right bank of the 
Columbia worth holding out for, with so good harbourage in our own 
division. If you are at liberty, give me a hint how you, not Mr. Secretary 


41 Croker to Aberdeen, Jan. 27, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. 
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of State, but Lord Aberdeen, feel on that point....” 4? Lord Aberdeen’s 
response to this request does not appear in the correspondence. If he 
sent any it was probably promptly committed by request to the fire. 
On March 20 Croker wrote: “I am expecting your commands on my 
article which now only waits the return of my proof.” On the next 
day, “Thank you for your notes, which shall be gratefully adopted, and 
I shall afterwards return them to you to be put into your own fire, 
though heaven knows there is no need of secret about them, but that it 
would be too Yankee to have it supposed that a Secretary of State sanc- 
tions the speculations of a Reviewer.” * By March 26 the article was 
ready for the press. “I return you”, Croker wrote, “the two cahiers of 
dispatches which you lent me and desired to have returned. I hope you 
will think that considering thas the Q. R. has (mot gone into but) been 
placed in opposition, I have handled the Foreign portion of the affair satis- 
factorily. I am satisfied that there is now no other solution possible... .”*° 

The solution thus evolved appeared in the guise of an anonymous 
review in the March number. It bore a striking resemblance to the 
solutions of the other essayists who had been in communication with 
Lord Aberdeen. Introducing it was the same type of argument. Neither 
the United States nor England has a good title to the entirety of Oregon. 
The question is one of mixed right, and the solution ought therefore to 
be one based on the doctrine of convenience. The United States on that 
basis is entitled to its share of the harbors lying inside the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, the only safe harbors on the coast as far south as the 
Mexican port of San Francisco. This involves giving up the Columbia, 
which is, however, a slight sacrifice as the river is unnavigable through- 
out its middle reaches and, at its mouth, inaccessible for nine months of 
the year. “We may regret the loss of the agricultural establishments on 
the Cowlitz, at Fort Vancouver, and in Puget’s Sound; of which, how- 
ever, the last only is, we believe, of any importance; as to the original 
object of the posts on the Lower Columbia—the fur trade—it is diminish- 
ing so rapidly that the loss will be inconsiderable; and we cannot doubt 
that our traders will find in Fraser’s River and the extensive shores to 
be appropriated to them, various opportunities of internal communica- 
tion where they will be safe from rivalry and interruption.” It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the British government will propose to the Amer- 

42 Feb, 17, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. ‘ 

43 Mar. 20, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. 
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ican a partition of the disputed country by the line of the 4gth parallel 
to the straits. 

For fear Tory readers of the Quarterly might suspect that the article 
was a reflection of the wishes of the government there was inserted in it 
this amiable agsurance: “There have been heretofore occasions, not a 
few, on which we have been able to advise our readers on authority 
higher than that of a mere literary fraternity—but it is needless to dis- 
claim any ministerial influence or responsibility for our present opin- 
ions.” *¢ The Tory orthodoxy of the article was further guaranteed by 
the fact that in a lengthy postscript, the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
bitterly bewailed. 

In London diplomatic circles the authorship of the article, despite its 
anonymity, was soon known and its source of inspiration suspected. 
“It is quite possible”, wrote Louis McLane in a private letter to the 
American Secretary of State, forwarding the article, “that the disposi- 
tion now manifested by this Government to gain time may in part 
proceed from a desire to prepare the public in various ways for a basis 
of partition which Ministers have made up their minds to offer; and I 
rather think the article in the Quarterly is one of the means employed 
for that purpose.” #7 . 

Another means of preparing the British public for concession was to 
discourage contentious literature regarding Oregon. That was done in 
the case of Thomas Falconer. Falconer was editor nominally of the 
Westminster Review, though better known to posterity for his pam- 
phlet on the Oregon question, published in 1845, in which he reviewed 
the claims of the United States to Oregon in a polemical spirit. In the 
spring of 1846 he called the attention of the foreign office, as a matter 
of patriotic zeal, to a pamphlet published shortly before in New York 
defending British rights to Oregon and rebuking the American State 
Department for its stand in the controversy.** Falconer suggested that 
the pamphlet be republished in England at the cost of the government, 
offering to enhance its value by a foreword. The dry response which 
Lord Aberdeen directed to be sent to him was “that he considers the 
value of such a pamphlet . . . to be great in influencing the public mind 
in America, and he looks therefore on its publication in the U. States 
as likely to produce excellent results. But he does not believe that its 

46 Quarterly Review, LXXVII, 599. . 

47 McLane to Buchanan, Apr. 3, 1846, Buchanan MSS. 

48 The pamphlet was published anonymously under the title, Tracts on the Oregon 
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republication in England would be of much utility, especially after Dr. 
Twiss’s work and the various other treatises on Dregon which have 
appeared of late, and which have pretty well exhausted the subject.” * 

Such preparation of the British public for a trezty of concession was 
effective. The various sects of British politics were -onvegted, each from 
its own pulpit, to the gospel of conciliation. The poisons left by the 
Polk inaugural were removed, the tension of controversy was relaxed, 
the forces of the Opposition were disarmed. In the spring of 1846, when 
the Oregon negotiations were reopened in London Lord Aberdeen was 
able to offer the American government a treaty project that upon its 
arrival in Washington was accepted without alteration by the American 
Senate. By the British public the ratified treaty was accepted with the 
same good will. Though the settlement was a capitulation, compared 
with the terms insisted upon by earlier British governments or com- 
pared with the Ashburton Treaty, it was hailed even by Opposition 
spokesmen as satisfactory. In the sigh of relief wkich greeted the news 
of the treaty in the whole British press, in the sigh of party envy that 
escaped Whig politicians,®° in the instantaneous disappearance of the 
Oregon question thereafter from the horizon of British politics was 
proof of the effectiveness of Lord Aberdeen’s prcpaganda. ' 

In the crises of Anglo-American diplomacy government recourse to 
propaganda has been common. It has increased with the democratiza- 
tion of the suffrage. In England it increased wita the Reform Act of 
1832 and culminated in the intensive campaign of .nternational prosely- 
tizing that marked the period of the World War. Of this development 
a comprehensive history, though vital to an understanding of Anglo- 
American diplomacy, has never been written. Lord Aberdeen’s Oregon 
effort can therefore be measured in perspective ony tentatively. It was 
the effort of a none too aggressive craftsman. Lord Aberdeen, as a 
Conservative, had little taste for the task of adjus:ing the technique of 
diplomacy to the advance of democracy. His great Whig rival, Lord 
Palmerston, ‘was the master of propaganda in the foreign affairs of the 
period, with a proficiency in the art that helps tc explain the hold he 
had on the British public and the terror he insp red when he was in 
Opposition. Yet Lord Aberdeen was not wholly a novice in the art as 
appears from the evidence, fragmentary and elusive though it is, pre- 

49 Addington to Falconer, Apr. 15, 1846, F. O. 5/460. 

50 Lord Fitzwilliam wrote concerning Peel’s valedictory to the Duke of Bedford on 


June 30, 1846, “I have now heard the whole—good—full of cap-trap—and what a God- 
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An INTERNATIONAL Desr SETTLEMENT: THE Norra CARoLINA Desr To 
France 


INTERNATIONAL debts are to-day in the foreground of world discussion. 
At such a time it is of interest to recall an episode in North Carolina 
history which presented in miniature some of the e.ements of the present 
problems, particularly the difficulty of transferring payments. The 
parties to this debt settlement were North Carolina, France, and 
Martinique. % ? 

For some years before the Revolution, North Carolinians had carried 
on trade with Martinique in rum, tobacco, and war supplies. In 1779, 
Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, a leading citizen of tke state, was appointed 
to conduct foreign trade and to borrow for the staze up to 20,000 pounds 
sterling in the West Indies. He was unsuccessful ir his mission, although 
he reported that a large supply of arms and ammunition might be ob- 
tained in the West Indies if remittance could be made.’ 

On June 14, 1781, the Marquis de Bretigney? having volunteered 
his services, was appointed as agent for the state in the French islands 
of the West Indies. He was instructed to negotiate with the governor 
of Martinique and to ask him to supply goods on credit. He was em- 
powered “to pledge the Faith of the State for the paying and fulfilling 
such Contracts as he, our said Agent, may enter :nto for procuring... 
Military Stores”? 

During the ensuing year the marquis delivered to the state various 
war supplies from Martinique. It is uncertain from whom he purchased 
these goods. At one time he implied that the mechants of Martinique 
had furnished them on credit, and were thus crecitors of the state. But 
he had been instructed to deal with the governor of Martinique, and 
all other correspondence on the matter indicates tat the debt was owed 
to the government of that island. On the other hand, an extract from 
the account book of the consul general of France to the United States is _ 

1 The State Records of North Carolina [cited hereafter as S.R.], XIV, iv-v; V, 337-338. 

2 This name appears with several variations in spelling, but the above seems to be 
correct. Almost nothing is available concerning the life of “he marquis, but apparently 


he acted at one time as an agent of the Continental Congre-s in the West Indies. 
35. R., XVII, 799-801. 
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headed, “The Navy Department of France in account with the State of 
North Carolina for supplies delivered out of the King’s Stores at Mar- 
tinico to the agent and for the use of the State”.* Since Martinique was 
a colony of France, which was then at war with England, and in view 
of later developments in the collection of the debt, it seems probable that 
the goods came from the French government. The marquis had reasons 
of his own for wanting the amount of the debt paid to him immediately. 

The exact amount of the debt is also uncertain. A special committee 
of the general assembly reported on May 13, 1783, that the original 
amount of the debt was £3099, specie, of which the state had paid 
£734, leaving £2365, plus interest, as the amount due? These figures 
were presumably based upon accounts submitted by Bretigney, although 
it was not so stated. Since the Spanish milled dollar, which was widely 
used in the colonies about this time, wa’s rated at two and a half dollars 
per pound, the amount here given was equal to 5912.50 dollars. Another 
legislative committee reported in 1784 that the amount of the debt was 
“thirty-two thousand four hundred livres being at five livres eight sous 
Tournois the dollar—Six thousand Dollars” The account book of the 
French consul general, referred to above, gave the amount as 5487 32/96 
dollars. This is the amount recorded in the only state account still extant 
on the matter, and the one usually accepted in the discussions. It seems 
to be the amount which was eventually paid. 

Governor Martin wrote to Bretigney on May 19, 1782, notifying him 
that the need for his services was at an end, and requesting him to re- 
turn “as soon as convenient, to receive a generous compensation for your 
services, promised you at your appointment”.” Shortly afterward, the 
marquis arrived in North Carolina to urge payment of the debt. On 
August 16, the governor ordered his accounts audited, and in April, 
1783, he presented the matter to the general assembly, stating, “The 
great attachment this Gentleman of France has discovered for the liber- 
ties of America, and his zeal to serve this State in particular, in the hour 
of danger, justly entitles him to particular attention from the legisla- 
ture”, After unsuccessfully offering Bretigney certain supplies in part 
payment, the legislature finally authorized payment in full® Warrants 
to the amount of £2365 were issued as directed and the marquis received 

4 Legislative Papers, North Carolina Historical Commission. 

5S. R., XIX, 345. 

6 Ibid., pp. 646. 
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the money. But nothing further was ever heard of either him or the 
money! 

Later in the year 1783, the minister of France wrote to Governor 
Martin concerning the debt. When the matter came before the legisla- 
ture in 1784, a special committee recommended payment of the debt with 
interest, but expressed the opinion that a part had bzen paid to Bretigney. 
The committee advised that the matter be left with the comptroller, who 
should receive “from him [the marquis] all the money paid by this 
State to him for the Government of Martinique, ard which has not been 

remitted by him for that purpose”? The legislature concurred in this 
recommendation. In 1788 another committee pointed out,’° “the neces- 
sity of the comptroller’s reporting to the Treasurer the balance due from 
the Marquis de Bretigney on gccount of the Sum. of money advanced 
to him for the purpose of paying the above debt, and that the Treasurer 
commence suit immediately for the same”. No record of any such suit 
is found. The state had paid out funds to the amount of the debt, but 
had failed to cancel the obligation. 

Beginning in 1782, the French consular and diplomatic officials under- 
took negotiations to secure payment of the deb:. From the French 
minister and from French consuls at Philadelptia, Wilmington, and 
Charleston, Governor Martin and representatives of the state in Congress 
received scores of communications. Quite polite and formal at first, the 
tone of these notes became increasingly firm and irsistent as time passed. 
In the course of the correspondence, the French cffered to receive pay- 
ment at either Martinique, New York, or Philadelphia, at the con- 
venience of the state. The state’s delegates in Congress expressed an- 
noyance at the many requests, and insisted that the legislature settle the 
matter as soon as possible. 

The general assembly of 1784 authorized the governor to pay the 
debt as soon as money was available. Writing to the French minister in 
June, 1784, the governor stated that no funds were available at that time, 
but that: “the first collections shall be set apart to reimburse this money. 
... As the principal collection of money will b= in paper some pro- 
duce of the State must be purchased with the seme and a remittance 
made to Martinique or Philadelphia as will be thought advisable by 
your Excellency, this however will be attended with some delay... .”™ 
The money here referred to was paper money of the state, which was 

9 Ibid., pp. 646-647. 
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the only important medium of exchange then circulating in North 
Carolina. Due to the conditions of the time, it was not acceptable in 
Philadelphia for such a purpose as this. Thus the transfer problem 
became acute, 

In order to overcome the difficulties of this problem of transfer, the 
governor requested the services of Messrs. John G. and Thomas Blount, 
prominent merchants of Washington, N. C., who carried on trade with 
the large cities of this country and Europe. He wrote to them on 
December 3, 1784, stating that he was sending state warrants for £1200, 
which they were’ asked “to dispose of in the manner you shall best 
judge to effect a payment to as large amount and as speedily as pos- 
sible, in Philadelphia to M. Marbois”” The Blounts accepted the 
mission and invested the proceeds of the warrants in naval stores to be 
sent to Philadelphia and sold. “Later other warrants to the amount of 
£1300 were issued to them, but they returned them, since the loss on the 
first had been so heavy. 

The Blounts encountered many delays, and, according to records 
now available, never made any complete report on the funds placed in 
their hands. After more than two years, the accounts of the French 
agentin New York showed that he had received three payments amount- 
ing to £264 17s. 8d. These had been transferred from Philadelphia, and 
presumably represent proceeds from the goods sold by the Blounts. A 
committee of the general assembly in 1788 recommended that, “the Treas- 
urer request Messrs. John Gray and Thomas Blount to make an im- 
mediate settlement and pay up the balance, with interest, remaining in 
their hands on account of the Sums advanced them for the above pur- 
pose, and that on failure therein he institute a suit for the recovery there- 
of and make report thereof.to the Next General Assembly”? Ne 
record of either suit or settlement can be found. In November, 1789, 
a petition from a number of citizens was presented to the house of 
commons, asking for an investigation of the funds paid to the Blounts, 
but apparently it produced no results. The state’s second effort at pay- 
ment had largely failed, due to exchange difficulties, dishonesty, or both. 

‘When Governor Johnston assumed office in 1788, he took active 

12 Blount Papers, North Carolina Historical Commission. Monsieur de Marbois was 
the French consul at Philadelphia. On the back of the letter there is this notation in the 
handwriting of John G. Blount: “This letter says £1200, but only £1050 was sent. He 
in his list [of] warrants issued says £1100 so the Comptroller charged it in his Books and 
so settled it. That proves that a Governor's lists of warrants or his letters should not be 


taken as evidence of debt.” 
48 Journal of the House of Commons, 1788, p. 45. 
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steps to settle the debt, but could make little progress because he could 
not learn the exact status of the case. When he ıeferred the matter to 
the legislature in November, 1788, the committee on public revenue 
studied the whole history of the debt, and reported that the balance due 
at that time was 4826 69/96 dollars. In a resolution ‚which was ap- 
proved by the general assembly, the committee recommended that the 
governor should “dispose of so much of the Public Tobacco for hard 
money or bills of Exchange on Philadelphia, New York, or Martinique 
as will discharge the said Balance”. As this report implied, the state 
was dealing in tobacco at that time, partly in ord:r to be able to make 
payments outside the state. In the following year the governor wrote 
that the tobacco set aside for paying this debt, whch had been held for 
“cash or such Bills as would be acceptable to tre Government”, had 
been sold to one Flint, of New York, “who had obtained a credit in 
favor of this State with the Treasurer of the United States”. 

A committee of the 1789 legislature found the debt to be £2151 145. 4d. 
at that time. Immediate payment was urged, since the debt was “fast 
accumulating by interest”. Acting on this report, the legislature ap- 
pointed one John Stewart as agent to sell certaia public tobacco, the 
proceeds of such sales to be used to pay the debt. Relying on this, the 
governor notified the interested parties that the det would soon be paid. 

But the governor was too optimistic, and on April 11, 1790, the two 
representatives of the state in Congress wrote to him: 


We have been applied to and repeatedly by the Vice Consul General of 
France to inform him what measures our Legislatur2 took to discharge the 
Martinique debt. He, in the course of conversation, semarked that counting 
on the repeated resolutions of North Carolina since the year 1784, he had 
taken on himself to inform the Marine Minister tat payment would in- 
dubitably be made within the last year, and that in Consequence he was left 
to provide for the fleet that arrived from the West Irdies into our ports out 
of the monies arising from those promises and some others as ineffectual, 
amounting in the whole to a sum nearly equal to thzir exigencies . . . . the 
revolution in France had caused so great a distrust among the commercial 
characters here as to render a supply by the sale of bills too uncertain and 
expensive to be depended on.... he... insinuated that probably we meant 
promises only instead of payment, and that although the last General As- 
sembly had taken upon them to correct former errors, yet he was apprehen- 
sive when the fleet arrived in the autumn season he should be again dis- 
appointed .16 


. 
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The governor informed the 1790 legislature that the debt would 
“shortly be extinguished forever”, but he was wrong again. In 1793 
the comptroller stated, ia his report, that he -had paid out certain funds 
to the firm of Stewart and Muir, merchants, for the payment of the 
debt. He contjnued: 


These gentlemen say, and probably it is so, that all the monies drawn by 
them have been faithfully applied. They state that the whole of the debt has 
now been paid off, except a few hundred dollars only, which they are ready 
to pay . . . but they wish to be informed whether they shall pay to those who 
now represent the French Republic or not.1* 


Following this item, no further transactions are recorded for a period 
of nine years. 

The only record of the payments gn this debt found among the 
financial papers of the state is a mutilated, undated, and unsigned manu- 
script among the Comptroller’s Papers of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. It gives the original amount of the debt as 5487 32/96 
dollars, lists a number of payments, and records the amount of interest 
accruing between the different payments. In no case does it specify 
where, to whom, or in what form the payment was made. The pay- 
ments are as follows (the figures after the decimal represent g6ths of 
a dollar): 


April 29, 1780. oe. 2a ice ores Seated oe 121.26 dollars 
July 2623786: 2.1 tee ge 305.90 “ 
May dy nn nen 233.45 “ 
AUBUSE 26, 1700s ke nin irre 1691.24 “ 
October 20, 1900.2 cre ee 281248 “ 
March 15; 170D ase, casas coed e va 1112.48 “ 


The balance due on the latter date was 1023.83 dollars, and the interest 
thereon to January 1, 1794, the last date recorded, was something over 
143 dollars (the fraction is illegible). This would indicate that interest 
was calculated at the rate of five per cent. The last entry states that the 
balance due to the government of Martinique on January 1, 1794, was 
1167 dollars. 
' The final payment oa this debt was made in 1802. Treasurer John 
Haywood, in his report to the legislature of that year, stated: 


The Sum due as the balance of this debt, although long unpaid, had not 
increased inasmuch as it was for interest (sic!). The debt was therefore 


17 Journal of the House oå Commons, 1793, p. 20. 
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finally extinguished by the payment of five hundred end ninety two pounds 
eighteen shillings and eight pence on the 26th. day of January last, to Mr. 
Pichon, the French Consul resident at Washington.1? 


At this time the state was still keeping its accounts in terms of its 
paper money, one pound of which, after 1800, was rated as the equivalent 
of two dollars. Calculating at this ratio, we find -hat the amount here 
paid was equal to approximately $1186, or about nineteen dollars more 
than the balance said to be due in 1794. This difference might easily 
be accounted for as a premium paid for northern funds. If so, this 
would indicate that the debt drew interest up to 1734, but not thereafter. 
The reason for this is not apparent, unless it was the British occupation 
of Martinique from 1793 to 1801. 

Thus after approximately tyenty years the debt was finally dis- 
charged. Although the amount involved was small, the various 
ramifications which developed during the long and troublesome period 
of payment afford an interesting and instructive study in finance. In 
particular the exchange or transfer problem bears in miniature some 
resemblance to the one which is troubling the nations of the world to- 
day. Through all the difficult period of payment North Carolina showed 
a commendable zeal for the prompt discharge ot the obligation. Al- 
though the state certainly paid the debt twice and probably a good part 
of it three times, yet there is no evidence anywhere of a disposition to 
delay or to refuse payment. It is true that in the handling of the 
remittances and in the keeping of accounts there was gross carelessness, 
but this was due, in part at least, to the conditions >f the time. We may 
say, then, that the state had to overcome, in addition to the difficulty 
of raising the necessary revenue, the obstacles of a poor transfer system, 
dishonest and dilatory agents, and careless officials. The success finally 
achieved reflects credit upon the state and upon tke officials responsible 
for maintaining the integrity of its financial obligations. 

B. U. RATCHFORD. 

Duke University. 


Tue NORWEGIAN ELEMENT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Forry years ago Professor Frederick Jackson Turner advanced a 
theory of American development, which has revolutionized the study 
and the writing of our national history. The :erms of the Turner 
hypothesis are too well known to require a restatement. One need only 
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call to mind that his views were concerned with the progress of settle- 
ment from coast to coast and were applicable to the history of New 
England as well as to the newer story of Illinois. 

Turner’s outlook was national; but, as his studies progressed, he 
seemed to diswver a peculiar significance in the movement from the 
Appalachian highlands into and across the Mississippi Valley, a move- 
ment which showed great energy about 1790. In the century following, 
men and women of colonial stock, largely though not exclusively of 
British ancestry, built a mighty empire in the Mississippi basin, an 
achievement so remarkable that one searches in vain for an adequate 
parallel. 

The achievement was not theirs alone. The native element provided 
resourceful leadership, intelligent energy, and workable plans, but 
without efficient help from other sources they could never have built as 
they did. The entire white population in 1790 was something more 
than three million. To what extent these would have multiplied, with- 
out additions by immigration, cannot be determined. Estimates vary; 
but whatever figure is accepted, it seems clear that the native white 
American stock, the stock that traces its ancestry back to Revolutionary 
times, is now a decreasing minority. 

Help came from over the sea. The peoples of Europe bestirred 
themselves and soon there was much activity in European ports. Irish, 
Germans, and Scandinavians came first, along with important con- 
tingents from Great Britain, Other nations came later. Though 
scarcely more than a trickle at first, the movement grew in volume till, 
about the turn of the century, it had swelled to a mighty torrent fed 
-from a hundred sources and flowing forth from almost every part of 
the civilized world. 

Such statistics as are available seem to indicate that at least 36,000,000 
aliens have landed in our ports since 1790. Most of these were men and 
women still in the years of youth. Most of them established families 
and had descendants; some of them had many descendants. In its 
earlier stages this human flood found a convenient outlet in the upper 
states of the West where land was cheap and even free. As this area 
filled up, the newcomers turned their faces toward the cities. This was, 
of course, nothing new: from the very beginning a considerable number 
of immigrants had been attracted to the urban centers. 

Professor Turner saw distinctly that the immigration movement was 
a highly significant phenomenon. As one who is compelled to make 
his observations from the outside, he was, however, scarcely in position 
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to fathom its possibilities. He dealt with immigrztion as a part of the 
general Westward Movement which indeed it was; but looking at the 
history of the great inland valley from a slightly different angle, one 
seems to find that there were two separate movements heading into the 
West, one from across the mountains and another frona over the sea. 
While the aim and the direction were the same in both streams, they 
seem to have flowed in distinct channels. For a Jong time the second 
movement was of little apparent consequence: except in the economic 
field it scarcely affected the current of American life and growth. The 
native element was and continued to be in almost complete control of 
all the great forces that were shaping the national destiny. 

Time came, however, when the energies of the older migration had 
begun to wane. The continent,had been crossed the West had been 
settled and organized. The work of the pioneer from the seaboard states 
had been pretty well completed by the close of the 1890’s. Meanwhile, 
new energies had been brought into play. Strange names were appear- 
ing on the roster of achievement, names that were not British in any 
form. It is therefore not strange that many citizens of the older stock 
found the new situation disturbing and even menacing. 

There are several important alien groups that nay be used to illus- 
trate the terms of the general problem of immigration, but the most 
convenient illustration is provided by that which came from Norway. 
Nearly all our foreign contingents are widely distributed throughout 
the nation and their activities are therefore lacking in effective unity. 
But the pioneers from the North have settled in large numbers within 
a limited area and thus form a fairly compact uni: which consequently 
can be studied more effectively than any other immigrant group. 

The first Norwegian settlement in the United States was formed in 
the autumn of 1825 when a group of about fifty men and women estab- 
lished homes at Kendall, New York, some thirty miles northwest of 
Rochester. A site on the great lake would seem tc have its advantages; 
but the ground was difficult to clear, and the settlers soon began to 
ponder the advisability of seeking a new location. 

So in 1833 Kleng Peerson, who had selected the site at Kendall, 
went forth again in search of the land of ease ard plenty. Traveling 
on foot through Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, he visited many 
promising locations and finally found what he sought in the Fox River 
Valley about sixty miles southwest of a little forlorn village called- Chi- 
cago. So convincing was Peerson’s report that the settlers at Kendall 
promptly began to make preparations for a trek iato the West. In the 
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following spring six men, all heads of families, followed the restless 
“scout to La Salle Coun;y, Illinois, where as soon as possible they pur- 
chased land and built homes. Others came later and for some years the 
‚bulk of such immigration as there was from the North was directed 
toward Illinois. 

Heading northwestward to spy out the land, some of these new- 
comers found their way into the beautiful valley of the Rock River. 
Soon the stream of settlement began to flow northward toward the 
upper stretches of this valley in southern Wisconsin, where lakes and 
streams, prairies and woodland promised an abundant life. This was 
in 1838. Two years lazer a settlement was formed near Lake Kosh- 
konong, about twenty miles southeast of Madison. Though there were 
many other favored places, this colony,’soon developed a great interest 
as the leading point of dispersion. Immigrants in considerable numbers 
would.come to Koshkonong, remain there for a time with friends or 
kinsmen, and would then move on to newer fields. 

Early in the forties the tide of Norwegian migration began a steady 
progress westward and northwestward toward the Great River. Late in 
the decade it reached the counties of northeastern Iowa. In the early 
fifties it touched various points in eastern and southern Minnesota. 
Norwegian settlers appeared in Dakota in 1859; but real settlement in 
that territory did not come till the close of another decade. 

The Civil War served to discourage emigration in every land, Nor- 
way with the rest, though some venturesome souls risked the journey 
over the sea even in those perilous days. At the close of the war the 
activities in the steerage took on new life. Only 298 immigrants had 
arrived from Norway in 1860. In 1866 the number rose to 12,633, ap- 
proximately three-fourths of one per cent of the entire population of 
the kingdom. 

These new arrivals went into many parts of the country; but the 
largest number came intending to establish homes in the wheat lands - 
of Minnesota. In the seventies James J. Hill began to apply his amazing 
energies to the problem of a transportation system for the Red River 
Valley. Next he initiated an active and widespread propaganda, espe- 
cially among the newer Americans, calling their attention to this won- 
derful land “where the depth of the humus was equal to the height of 
a man”. The Northmen responded with enthusiasm. In the twelve 
counties that border on the Red River at least one-third of the popula- 
tion is of Norwegian stock. 

Thus there was formed, in the half century following Kleng Peer- 
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son’s visit to the Fox River country, a geographical unit, which has 
sometimes been called “the New Norway”. This area extends from 
Lake Michigan westward into the Dakotas and well on toward the 
Missouri River, or to the margin of the land with insufficient rainfall. 
A somewhat irregular line drawn westward from Chicago«o Sioux City 
will approximately mark the southern boundary. The area thus de- 
limited will include half a dozen counties in nor-heastern Illinois, a 
dozen counties in northern and central Iowa, nearly all of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and the eastern parts of the twc Dakotas, approxi- 
mately one-third in either case. Within these boindaries eighty per 
cent, and possibly more, of all the Norwegians who have come to the 
United States have found their homes. To a great extent their descend- 
ants still have their homes in tltjs region. Their number is variously 
given, but a million and a quarter, or possibly a million and a half, 
seems to be a conservative estimate. ° 

It is not to be understood that this element is in‘actual majority in 
any large part of this area. Winnebago County in northern Iowa has 
a population which is probably four-fifths Norwegian; but this condi- 
tion must be regarded as quite exceptional. The iraportant fact is that 
the Northwest has been settled by many racial elements and that among 
these the Norse contingent is one of the more numerous; in many locali- 
ties it is the most numerous. Its actual strength is trerefore greater than 
its numbers would seem to indicate, 

Our naturalized citizens usually have much to say about a heritage 
which they have brought to the New World and which it is their duty 
to defend and maintain. When pressed for details as to what this 
heritage really is, they usually point to the achievements of the past. 
But the past cannot very well be transplanted and what is transplanted 
does not always thrive. The heritage that is worth while are those 
qualities of body, mind, and spirit which through millenniums of de- 
velopment in a stubborn environment have become part of the national 
self. The heritage of the alien are those powers ar.d qualities and ten- 
dencies which determine what he is, what he is able to do, and what he 
is likely to do in the new surroundings. 

The great novelist Arne Garborg, whose home was in the coast 
country of southwestern Norway, has described his neighbors in the 
following trenchant sentence: 

They are a strong, stubborn folk who dig their way through a life of 
brooding and care, putter with the soil and search the Scriptures, force a 


little corn from the earth and hopes from their dreams. put their faith in the 
penny and trust in God. 
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The picture is striking rather than attractive; but after all, such men 
were built for pioneering. 

The Norwegian immigrant came with a strong attachment to the 
soil. He hungered for land; he felt the need of a home. A home, 
however, could not be a mere abiding place: home, as he saw it, was 
something to which one has the title of ownership.. In his attitude 
toward society he was often stubbornly individualistic. It was his great 
pride that he came from a land of democratic freedom. In his quiet, 
somewhat unemotional way he was deeply religious. In the Lutheran 
faith he had found a religion that brought responses from his inner 
being; he was a strenuous defender of the traditional faith. In the home- 
land he had frequently acted in opposition to his superiors; but he 
usually believed in yielding obedience to law. Finally, like most aliens, 
he suffered from a troublesome suspicion of inferiority, to disguise which 
he spoke freely and sometimes Boastfully of his fatherland and of its 
glorious past. 

He discovered quite early in his sojourn in the West that he was 
being exploited by the native element. Too often the banker, the lawyer, 
the wheat buyer, and other “smart” business men coined good money 
from his ignorance of American ways. For his economic protection, 
therefore, he realized that he must settle among men of his own race; 
he felt that he was safer among his own countrymen, and in this he was 
usually correct. 

There were other and more weighty reasons why the large alien 
settlements were inevitable. “It is hard to live among strangers”, espe- 
cially among strangers whose life and language one does not under- 
stand. Under such conditions there can be no active spiritual life. So 
there grew up several hundred communities where the whole intel- 
lectual civilization was in many respects quite foreign to normal Amer- 
ican life. 

In this connection one should note the significant fact that these 
settlements were flanked by hundreds of other alien communities in- 
habited by Swedes and Danes and Germans. In Minnesota the Swedes 
are as numerous as the Norwegians; in Wisconsin the Germans are 
by far the strongest alien element, the Norwegians holding second 
place. As for northern Illinois one may recall the remark of a famous 
mayor that Chicago was the sixth largest German city in the world. 
In the 1890’s a young man advertising for employment in that city 
closed his advertisement with the enlightening sentence: “Can speak 
both languages.” 
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It is scarcely necessary to observe that German: and Scandinavians 
belong to kindred branches of the great Germani: stem and in large 
part profess the Lutheran faith. The influence of Protestant Germany 
has been powerful all through the North. The Lutheran Church gave 
to its adherents not only a religion but a philosopfy of life. The men 
and women who came into the West from the At antic seaboard were 
also largely of Germanic blood; but their religicus background was 
Calvinistic. The older Calvinist was a child of Gad in a very intimate 
sense, one whose life was constantly being shaped and directed by an 
overruling Providence. The Lutheran, too, is a man of intense religious 
convictions; but his ideas as to the demands of tke Almighty are not 
exactly the same as those of his Reformed brother. Lutheran ethics seems 
to allow a greater freedom to the individual conscience than the Cal- 
vinistic system appears to grant. It is quite true that these differing 
views of life are no longer so clearly marked as they once were; but 
such trends of change as one can observe appear to be moving away 
from the Reformed point of view. 

To-day the strongest single Church in the area under consideration 
is the Roman Catholic. But among the Protestants the Lutheran or- 
ganizations have the largest following. In the four states of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and the two Dakotas (taken as a unit) more than two-thirds 
of the entire Protestant membership is enrolled in Lutheran churches, 

Soon after settlement came organization, first of all parochial or- 
ganization, for the Church was the chief unit in tke system of defenses 
which were erected to stem the advance of an unfamiliar and possibly 
hostile culture. Church organization among the Norwegians in the 
West dates from 1843, when sixty-nine farmers in Muskego, Wisconsin, 
joined in a move to secure a pastor. To-day after ninety years, this 
group of sixty-nine has grown into a powerful bedy of churches with 
a membership of more than half a million? 

Next in point of time came the foreign languege newspaper. The 
first Norwegian newspaper was a little sheet with a Free Soil program 
which began publication in 1847 in a log house in Muskego, Since 
then more than five hundred periodicals of various sorts have seen the 
light; but the rate of mortality has been high and most of them have 
ceased to be. It is quite evident that the foreigr language press has 
done much to foster an alien culture on American soil; but it has also 

1A letter from the secretariat of the Church (dated Jan. 1°, 1934) gives the number 


as 491,957, children included. To this number should be adde 1 an associate membership 
of 77,328. 
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done much to familiarize the naturalized citizen with the institutions 
and the public life of the land. 

The belief that the culture of the Northland would be able to take 
firm root in Western soil was held quite generally in the Norwegian 
settlements im the decade following the Civil War. It had strong 
adherents even as late as the 1890's, though many had by that time come 
to. understand that the earlier views were no longer tenable. But the 
tide of immigration was still pouring into our Atlantic ports; the older 
settlements were growing in strength; new ones were being constantly 
formed. A strong sense of power had entered into the souls of those to 
whom the rank and file looked for leadership. This found expression 
in part in the founding of higher schools, some of which have attained 
collegiate rank. During the nineties fiffeen such institutions were estab- 
lished. The laws and rules of these foundations show clearly that the 
immigrant mind was moving toward a differing point of view. The new 
institutions were to be American in every respect; but the language 
and the culture of the motherland were to have the seats of honor at the 
new tables and were to be made subjects of serious study and cultivation. 

Norsedom is still a virile force in the Northwest though the program 
of the nineties like that of the seventies has proved a failure. New 
interests have come into the lives of the immigrant children, interests 
which threaten to smother those to which they were born. The greatest 
of all these disintegrating forces is intermarriage. In the seventies, if a 
man sought a wife outside his nationality, he was guilty of a form of 
disloyalty which could scarcely be forgiven. Marriage with other 
Scandinavians was, of course, always a proper proceeding; a German 
bride, too, might expect to be blessed, if she was of the right congrega- 
tion. Further the leaders would not go. But the primal urge proved too 
powerful even for a hostile opinion. As many as forty per cent of 
Norwegian marriages are now contracted beyond the pale. 

Then came the War. Superpatriots clamored for the removal of 
foreign symbols of every sort. Churches using foreign languages were 
closed by orders from the state capitol. Many militant citizens tried to 
divest themselves of all the inherited garments that their souls could’ 
spare. A body blow was delivered by the immigration act of 1921 
which dried up the sources from which the settlements had renewed 
their strength. : 

Then came the depression. Even a dull imagination can see what 
the present economic misery must haye done to colleges, academies, 
newspapers, and publishing houses. The walls that seemed so strong 
to the generation of the seventies and even to that of the nineties are 
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badly shattered. The old language has practically passed out of the 
Norwegian Sunday schools and is rapidly being cisplaced as the lan- 
guage of worship in the urban churches. In the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church two-thirds of the church services are now carried out in the 
English language. i 

On the positive side there are certain attractioas in American life 
which to many have proved irresistible. As the young men and women 
became better acquainted with the system within which they moved, 
they found much which they wished to make their own. This might 
mean that they would have to desert the leadership of the elders. After 
a time Norwegian names began to appear in businzss, in academic life, 
and in many other fields. But the field into which the new urge led 
most directly was politics. . 

The Norwegian immigrant loyally aécepted th= political system of 
the new homeland. He applied earlyefor naturalization; he took pride 
in his new citizenship. Before 1850 he felt drawn toward the Democratic 
party; but the great conflict over union and slave-y brought him and 
his fellows into the Republican haven, where most cf them remained for 
half a century and even longer. 

The Norseman is by nature a politician. In the zray dawn of North- 
ern history he appears as a sovereign freeman with a full share in the 
management of local concerns. Even in the long Danish period he did 
not entirely lose his political rights. In those dull days he often made 
life a misery to the priests and judges, bailiffs ani tax collectors who 
came into his parish with credentials from the king’s own Copenhagen. 
His descendants came to the West with a training which has not been 
allowed to grow stale. 

In 1839 a Norwegian settlement was formed near Muskego Lake 
some twenty miles southwest of Milwaukee. The ocation proved to be 
unfortunate; soon there was much distress in the colony. The Whig 
leaders at the county seat a few years later organized the settlement into 
a township in order that the aliens might be forced to carry on their 
own relief work. Similar situations arose in many other places and the 
new citizens were called on to fill local offices even before they were 
really prepared to do so. It was not long before alien representatives 
appeared in the court houses and as the years Jassed an occasional 
Norseman would find his way into higher office; but one suspects that 
frequently the deciding factor in such cases was membership in the 
Grand Army of the Republic. H. B. Warner, who was elected secretary 
of state of Wisconsin in 1875, had credentials from Libby Prison. 

The first great political clash between Norse end native leadership 
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came in 1882, when Knute Nelson was put forward as a candidate for 
Congress in western Minnesota. After a bitter fight the Republican 
convention divided and two candidates were nominated. The cam- 
paign was animated and stirred racial feelings on both sides. Nelson 
was elected. e He died forty years later as a member of the United 
States Senate. In those same years another Norwegian, Adolph Bierman, 
was coming forward as a leader in the Democratic party. Bierman was 
not always elected but he had amazing success as a vote-getter. 

Clan feeling has to a great extent passed away. Still, there are many 
localities where a foreign name continues to be a political asset. Of the 
county officials listed in the current Minnesota Year Book about one- 
third bear Scandinavian names. In about a dozen counties the number 
is more than half of the total; in one ipfstance (Norman County) seven- 
teen of the eighteen appear to be Scandinavians, all Norwegians but one. 

Other nationalities can show & similar though less emphatic record. 
In Chisago County where the Swedes are in control, only four, possibly 
only two, native Americans appear to hold office in the court house 
(McLean and McGuire are counted among the Americans). The 
Swedes seem further to have appropriated the three members of the 
legislature from the Chisago district. The radio reports from Minnesota 
on election night sounded like a roll call in the steerage. 

Since the Norwegian element in America scarcely amounts to more 
than one and one-half per cent of the total white population it can 
scarcely expect to have more than half a dozen members in the national 
Congress. In the Congress that expired last March the number was 
actually thirteen. In the sad occurrences of 1932 several of these lost 
their membership. Minnesota, however, elected five Norwegians to the 
present House of Representatives. Of the remaining four two seem to 
be Swedes. 

Along with aggressiveness at the ballot box the Norwegian- 
Americans have in later years shown an emphatic independence in 
voting. This is particularly true in the newer settlements. Many 
Norsemen went into the Populist movement some forty years ago. 
They counted heavily in the La Follette following in Wisconsin and 
the neighboring states. They have come to be a powerful element in 
the Farmer-Labor movement in Minnesota. Elsewhere, too, they have 
shown serious symptoms of radical thought. 

Grand Forks County, North Dakota, where nearly one-half of the 
voting population is Norwegian, offers an excellent illustration of in- 
dependent or, if one prefers, erratic voting. The county began to vote 
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for President in 1892. Though it has always had a somewhat restless 
electorate, the Republicans managed to secure majorities for their can- 
didates from Harrison to Taft. Trouble began i1 1912. In that year 
Wilson carried the county, Roosevelt following c ose behind. Wilson 
won again in 1916. Since that year Grand Forks County has given 
majorities to Harding, La Follette, Hoover, and Roosevelt. This is a 
record that is not easily matched. 

There should be no need of an extended argument to show that the 
presence in the Northwest of a numerous and aggressive element like 
the Norwegian group must have been a powerfu. influence in the de- 
velopment of that region. One may go further and say that similar 
results are sure to appear in any section that has received an important 
immigrant population. It is quite true that the in:migrant is becoming 
an American; but this statement is not'very help:ul, since there seems 
to be no agreement as to what the term American may imply. The 
naturalized citizen has indeed accepted the langıage and the institu- 
tions of the land, though frequently without hazing mastered either. 
He has further accepted the more important elements of American 
culture. Still, there are notions, principles, impl:cations, and national 
habits which he has often been very reluctant to ıccept. Furthermore, 
he has brought with him a culture of his own, certain elements of 
which he is very reluctant to discard. Thus there is going forward 
throughout the American North a clash of ideas and principles, a con- 
flict of mental habits and modes of thought wh.ch is likely to result 
in significant changes in the deeper strata of American thought. 

It seems reasonable to assume that when these many and diverse 
alien strands have been thoroughly woven into the web of our national 
life, the pattern is likely to suffer many changes. Perhaps one may 
even be allowed to raise the question whether ths mingling of peoples 
will not also eventuate into a new physical type, ər possibly more than 
one. The original American stock still flourishes in comparative purity 
in the South, where there has been only slight immigration except from 
the Northern states. In the South, too, the chu-ches are mainly Pro- 
testant of British origin. There, too, one is likely to encounter what 
still remains valid of the Calvinistic view of life. 

Wholly different is the situation in New Ergland. There is still 
much Puritan stock in the land but it now forms a thin layer stretching 
across the continent from Salem to Salem, from Portland to Portland. 
Into the land of Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards have come the 
Irishman and the Italian bringing a hostile religion and a differing view 
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of life. And no one’can predict the racial future of Manhattan with 
its many tributary cities where all races have gathered, including power- 
ful elements from the island of Sicily and from the great European 
Jewries. In the Northwest the problem is relatively simple. All the 
chief ingredients of the population, British, German, and Scandinavian, 
are fundamentally Germanic. ‘The fusion in this area will inevitably 
produce a Germanic type, though in some of its prominent characteris- 
tics this may differ somewhat from the older types that we think of 
as essentially Teutonic. 

The historian cannot, of course, be concerned with the years that are 
yet to come, but in his own proper field his duty lies clear before him: 
these alien contingents in our population must all be made the subject 
of serious and intensive study. That such a program presents great 
difficulties, especially in the matter of linguistic preparation, will be 
evident without further discussiog. The historical profession has long 
been aware of the fact that research in certain fields and subjects of 
Old World history may demand special and even extensive preparation. 
With the coming of so much of the Old World to our own shores the 
same condition has appeared in our own historical work. 

It is only recently that it has become possible to carry on satisfactory 
research in the history of the naturalized groups. The chief difficulty 
in the past was the great poverty of available materials. This condition 
is now being rapidly remedied. The last two generations have been 
gathering into college libraries, the archives of historical societies, and 
other depositories important documentary collections in languages other 
than English. In this connection mention may be made of the activities 
of the Norwegian-American Historical Association which for some years 
has sponsored a search for pertinent historical materials on both sides of 
the sea. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in the Illinois library is a col- 
lection of foreign language newspapers published chiefly in the great 
industrial centers of the Northeast and the Middle West. No doubt 
there are similar collections in other libraries, though there is probably 
none more complete for recent years than the one on the Illinois campus. 
The work of collecting materials of this sort in a large way was begun 
by Mr. P. L. Windsor, the librarian, some twenty years ago and has been 
continued to date. The titles at present number 281; and, though many 
have not been able to survive the “depression”, the number of papers 
received each week is still quite large. Almost every important Euro- 
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pean language and some Oriental idioms are represented on the shelves: 
Albanian, Arabic, Armenian, Hungarian, Lithuanian, Ukranian, | 
Yiddish, and many more, thirty-one in all at the last count. Each of 
these files contains materials for a distinct chapter of our national his- 
tory; and these chapters must all be written, if -he complete story of 
American achievement is to be told. ° 
Laurence M. Larson. 
The University of Illinois. 
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John C.’Calhoun and the Presidential Campaign of 1824 
Some Unpublished Calhoun Letters 


Tue presidential campaign of 1824 was a campaign of personalities 
rather than of issues. It took place in the closing months of the reign of 
the Virginia dynasty which had governed the country, with the excep- 
‘tion of a brief interlude of four years, since the first inauguration of 
Washington in 1789. 

The principal rivals for the presidential nomination were John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State in President Monroe’s Cabinet, 
William H. Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Clay, 
Speaker of the House oz Representatives, and John C. Calhoun, Secre- 
tary of War, who disliked Crawford and distrusted Clay. If he could 
not himself secure the nomination, Calhoun preferred Adams. De Witt 
Clinton of New York also hoped to secure the nomination, but as a 
result of strong opposition and the lack of any substantial, widespread 
support he withdrew early in the contest, most of his supporters going 
for Clay or Jackson, the latter not appearing as a serious contender until 
late in the fall of 1823. William Lowndes of South Carolina had re- 
ceived what amounted to a vote of confidence from the South Carolina 
legislature in December, 1821, but his death a year later threw any 
support he might have had to Calhoun, who had persuaded himself that 
“the contest will be between Adams, Crawford and myself”! 

The letters which follow, with the exception of two from the Library 
of Congress, were written by Calhoun to General Joseph G. Swift of 
New York City. They are of interest not only because of the picture 
they give of the rise and fall of Calhoun’s presidential aspirations, but 
also because of the picture they give of the struggle in New York State 
for a more popular registration of the wishes of the electorate, with the 
resulting temporary overthrow.of the Albany Regency. Force of cir- 
cumstances and the political line-up in this pivotal state seemed to make 
it advisable for Calhoun to arrange local alliances that in the end were 
disastrous. In order to promote his candidacy Calhoun posed as the 
champion of the populer will acting in opposition to Van Buren and 

1J, Franklin Jameson, Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, American Historical As- 
sociation, Annual Report, 1899, vol. II, pp. 202, 206. 
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Marcy who were pressing the claims of Samuel Young, the machine 
candidate for governor of New York, and of Crawford, their choice for 
the presidential nomination. 

As the campaign progressed Calhoun came to believe that only an 
anti-Van Buren coalition could defeat Crawford in New York. This 
meant an alliance with De Witt Clinton and his friends who by this 
time (October, 1823) had become strong Jackson supporters. As proved 
by the sequel, the coalition did Calhoun no good, Lut only paved the way 
for Jackson’s eventual election to the presidency and the return to power 
‘of Van Buren and the Albany Regency. Calhoun had allowed himself 
to be carried away by his optimism and apparent refusal to face facts: 
The campaign marks a distinct cleavage in Calhoun’s political career. 
On the one side was the yourlg, ardent national.st; on the other, that 
unique, enigmatic personality whose political theories and arguments 
furnished the authority and the background for s2cession and civil war. 

Joseph Gardner Swift (1783-1865) was the first graduate of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point in 1802. In 1818, after 

„an eventful career, he held the position of chief of engineers in the 
United States Army; Calhoun was Secretary of War. In that year Swift 
felt himself and American army officers generaly unjustly treated be- 
cause Congress insisted upon placing over him a distinguished French 
(Bonapartist) military engineer, Simon Bernard. He resigned from the 
army and was appointed to the civil post of surveror of the port of New 
York. Swift and Calhoun had come to know each other well during the 
former’s service in the army. This acquaintance had ripened into a close 
personal friendship which later was extended irto politics? 

Swift’s letters to Calhoun have not been found. On his part, Swift 
preserved a portion, at least, of Calhoun’s letters as well as others from 
Calhoun supporters throughout the country? Af-er Swift’s death many 
of his papers, including the correspondence with Calhoun, were acquired 

2 For information regarding General Swift, see Memoirs of Gen. Joseph Gardner Swift, 
Harrison Ellery, ed., and George W. Cullum, Biographical sketch of Brigadier-General 
Joseph G. Swift (pamphlet). 

3 All letters from Calhoun of this period in the Swift Papers at West Point are printed 
herewith. In addition, there are over fifty letters to Swift from Calhoun supporters in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Massachusetts; Ohio, Maryland, Geocgia, etc. Swift, apparently, 
usually forwarded these letters or pertinent abstracts of them to Calhoun to read and return. 
In some cases Calhoun sent letters received by him to Swift zor his guidance in carrying 
on his correspondence. For example, he sent Swift a letter of October 20, 1823, from 
Judge John B. Gibson of Chambersburg, Pa., to his brother Colonel George Gibson in 


Washington, on which he wrote: “The enclosed is from Judge Gibson of Penna. ... a 
man of great influence and who has a perfect knowledge o` the State”, 
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by the library of the United States Military Academy at West Point 
where they now are. So far as known, none of Calhoun’s biographers 
has ever made any use of these letters to Swift. With the exception of 
letter XXVIII, all are printed without change or abridgment. In these 
letters Calhoun, appears as an ardent nationalist; his narrow sectional 


attitude was a later development. 
Great Neck, New York. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


Washington 
24th April 1823 
My dear sir, 

I have received several very friendly letters from Mr Mower * of your 
City, who refers me to you in relation to his character. The views which 
he takes of the State of political parties in New York appear to me to be 
very correct; and the information which he gives is very interesting; and 
tho’ a stranger, I feel myself under great obligation to him for his friendship. 
I would be happy to continue to hear from him and would acknowledge the 
receipt of his letters, but situated as I am with my time fully engrossed with 
my official duties, I am compelled to restrict the circle of my correspondence. 
I must, however, ask the favour of you to tender my acknowledgements for 
the notions which he has expressed in my favour. 

with sincere regards 
J. C. CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


II 
Washington 
29" April 1823 
Most Confidential - 
My dear sır, 

I am always happy to kear from one who I have ever found so sincerely a 
friend as yourself. It is in New York that the battle must be fought, which 
will determine the standing of our prominent men and our future course of 
policy. On the sound side there is force enough, but how and by whom can 
it be directed? To determine this, let us for a moment advert to the grounds 
to be occupied. No party ought to rise in this country but what is identified 
with the old democratick Republican party, with the late war, and the meas- 
ures of policy which grew out of it, or in other words the present adminis- 
tration. With all of them I have ever, and as I believe them to be founded 
in truth, wanted ever to be identified. Our standard then must be erected 
by those, whose Union with the Republican party cannot be questioned, and 
we must rally as far as practicable the supporters of the late war and advo- 
cates of an enlightened system of national policy. Now of the sound materials 


4 Mower, apparently of New York City, was seeking a Federal appointment in the 
Post Office Department. He was appointed early in September, 1823, as is evidenced in a 
letter from Haines to Swift of September [?], 1823, and from McLean to Swift of Novem- 
ber 14, 1823, both in the Swift Papers. 
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connected with their general positions, there is an atundance in your great 
state. Of this even the proceedings at Albany ® furnish ample proof. But 
still it remains to determine, who are to move, and how is a concert to be 
produced. I am told that the Patriot ® is established >y men who are recog- 
nized to be sound Republicans, and of great influenze in the City. I have 
read the prospectus. It is excellent in manner and matter, and should it be 
conducted in a manner corresponding, the standard ill be erected. It will 
be at once republican and anti Radical, and let al’ who accord in these 
cardinal points, move in concert, and extend the movement over the whole 
state. I need not develope the consequences to one 30 capable of realizing 
them as yourself. 

I cannot doubt but the President is fully acquainted with the real character 
of the present juncture, and that, as a virtuous and upright magistrate, he 
feels solicitous to adopt those measures, which are at once calculated to 
advance the publick interest and maintain his just reputation, and that these 
views will have their just weight în selecting for permanent offices, In filling 
the place of Judge Livingston 7 he is, I doubt not, aware of its importance, 
and for that reason he will not act hastily. The selection will be confined, 
I should certainly think, to the circuit and a regard be had to abilities, integ- 
rity and political consequence in the enlarged view. In making the selection 
Judge Spencer ® doubtless must come prominently zo view. His abilities 
cannot be questioned, his integrity is fair, he has been long identified with 
the Republican party, and was one of the main props of the war [of 1812]. 
I should suppose that there is no doubt that he is anti-Radical. But still I 
should suppose an enquiry would remain. Would Le be supported by the 
sound portion of the Republican party, who are opp»sed to such intriguers 
as Van Buren, Matthew L. Davis, etc.?® On this point you have ample 
opportunity of judging. Without such support would not the most mis- 


5 This reference, apparently, is to the action of the New York legislative caucus at 
Albany favoring, in Crawford’s interest, nomination by congresional caucus. This action, 
later, proved to be very unpopular. C. H. Rammelkamp, The Campaign of 1824 in New 
York, A. H. A., An. Rep., 1904, pp. 178-180. 

6 The Patriot was a newspaper published in New York City. The first number ap- 
peared on May 28, 1823, Publication finally ceased with the isue of December 31, 1824. 
The paper was started in Calhoun’s interest and with his approval. General’ Swift, as- 
sisted by General Winfield Scott, Samuel L. Gouverneur, Pre.ident Monroe’s son-in-law 
and private secretary, Henry Wheaton, and others provided the änancial support. Calhoun, 
also, probably contributed. Calhoun, Swift, and others aided ac:ively in the editorial direc- 
tion of the paper. Colonel Charles K, Gardner, a former United States Army officer and 
government employee, who, at the time, was practicing law in New York City, was the 
editor. His assistant was Selleck Osborne, until recently eätor and publisher of the. 
Delaware Watchman of Wilmington, Delaware. Thomas Robson Hay, John C. Calhoun 
and the Presidential Election of 1824, North Carolina Historical Review, Jan., 1935. 

7 Brockholst Livingston, Associate Justice of the United Sates Supreme Court, who 
died on March 19, 1823. 

8 Ambrose Spencer (1765-1848), lawyer and New York politician; justice and chief 
justice, New York supreme court, 1804-1823. 

9 Matthew L. Davis (1766-1850), political pamphleteer and supporter and biographer 
of Aaron Burr. Davis was associated with Henry Eckford in the management of the 
National Advocate and was, for many years, active in New York politics. 
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chievous consequences result? Would not the State be more deeply dis- 
turbed, and thrown with greater certainty into the hands of those who are 
endeavoring to convert its entire influence into the means of their own 
personal advancement? 

These reflections are wholly from myself, and are intended only for your 
own eyes. Ri 

The proceedings at Albany I consider under all circumstances of the case, 
a victory. It does Mr. C-d [Crawford] no good. As far as it expresses any 
sentiment it is much more favorable to my course than his. He has had his 
turn. He has done his best and his cause must soon begin to decline in New 
York as it is every where else. He cannot take a vote in the West and unless 
he takes New York not one in the Middle, or New England States. 

I am very much obliged to you and Mr. Haines? for the perusal of the 
letters which you included and which I herewith return. They are both 
powerful minds, and though different must have much weight in the State. 

With sigcere regard 
. . J. C. CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


. 
TIT 
Washington 
ro May 1823 
Confidential 
My dear sir, 5 

I have read your several communications with much pleasure, and in- 
struction. New York and Penna. combined form the true basis of the general 
administration, and there are few things which I have more desired, than to 
see the former assume her just weight in the Union. The period, I hope, is 
now not far distant, when that will be the fact. I see distinctly the commence- 
ment of a new order of things with you. The younger class of politicians 
must regenerate the State. It is full time that the intriguers should go down 
forever; and those who know and expect the just interest of the State and 
the Union gain the permanent ascendancy. In the meantime, you cannot 
do better, than to act with the sound and honest Democracy of Penna. Such 
a junction would present a truly substantial foundation, on which to rear 
a system of policy, national, durable and prosperous. Fortunately for the 
Union those States comprehend within them all of the great interests of the 
Nation, commerce, and Navigation, agriculture and manufacture, and are 
consequently deeply interested in all of the measures necessary to protect or 
enlarge them. If they act wisely for zhemselves, they must act wisely for the 
Union. Virginia, tho’ sound in principle, and interested from her position in 
a liberal policy, will not sustain the system, which the State of the world, 
and our present growth require. 

To effect the desirable change in your State, to raise the great state of 
New York above faction, I look to the City. The Patriot gives an organ, 
through which, I trust, the ‘intelligent and virtuous will speak to the State 
and Nation, and will proclaim your true policy. To this great cause any- 
thing minor must be subservient. Concert is indispensable. Yourself, Ed- 


10 Charles G. Haines (1792-1825), private secretary to De Witt Clinton in 1823; 
a follower and supporter of Calhoun, prominent in the business and political life of 
New York. 
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wards, Wheaton, Haines, etc.'! must understand aad act with each other 
and extend your circle till all that is sound and virtuous is comprehended. 
Let all be assured, that victory is the only essential peint, which will give to 
all, who lead, the prominence and advantages which they can derive and 
to the State her just influence in the council of the Nation. For myself, 
political life has no charms, but as the means to advance the great destinies 
of our country, and those to advance whom, is to zdvance the honor and 
happiness of the country. My friends, I trust, will ever act in the same spirit. 
So acting we cannot be defeated. With a noble and virtuous cause, Union, 
Zeal, and energy, become virtues. Republican principles and enlightened 
national policy, anti-Radical and anti-Federal, such cre the elements of our 
own cause; which if properly supported in your State will lift to the Council 
where they ought to be, the honor, the talents and tne virtue of the nation. 

I consider the question as nearly settled with Mr C-d. A gentleman of 
great intelligence and observation has just returned from a tour from this 
place to Mobile going West aboutand returning throw gh the Southern States, 
and he gives it as his opinion, that Mr.-C-d is down through the whole 
extent of his tour with the exception of but a few points. It is confidently 
believed that he will fail by a large majority in North Carolina and that 
Virginia will go against him. One of his friends in that State, who till lately, 
has had great confidence, writes to an acquaintance in this City, that it cannot 
be disguised any longer that the cause of his friend is deeply in the wane 
in that State. In the entire West he cannot take one vote and even should 
Mr. Clay join with him he can add but little strenzth. He is not simply 
not popular, but positively unpopular, so much so, as to render a caucus 
nomination, even, if he should succeed in obtaining one, of which there is 
no chance, null. 

Of the Judgeship # I can say nothing for the present. So far as I may 
have weight it shall be directed to sustain the charzcter of the bench, and 
the sound and virtuous portion of the Republican party of your State, whose 
ascendancy I deem so essential to this Union. 

How could Judge Van Ness?® expect to be su2ported in the quarter 
which he expected here? He ought first to get the support of him who is 
deemed by the Radicals so essential to their Cause in New York. On that 
side no honor, or promotion in your State is obtairable but through him. 
This I should suppose the least'experienced must sez. 

With sincere regard 
J. C. CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


11 Ogden Edwards (1781-1862), judge, New York sup-eme court and brother of 
Senator Henry W. Edwards of Connecticut. Henry Wheaton (1785-1848), served in the 
War of 1812; editor, National Advocate, 1812-1814; reporter cf the supreme court of New 
York, 1816-1827; member New York State constitutional cor.vention, 1821; in later life 
a distinguished diplomat and writer on international law. 

12 The reference, evidently, is to the vacant position on the United States Supreme 
Court caused by the death of Judge Livingston and previously alluded to in Calhoun’s 
letter [II ante] of April 29, 1823. John C.-Fitzpatrick, The Autobiography of Martin Van 
Buren, A. H. A., An. Rep., 1918, vol. Il, p. 140. i 

13 William Peter Van Ness (1778-1826), United States udge, Southern district of 
New York, 1812-1826; in early life, an ardent supporter of aaron Burr. 
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IV 
[n. d.— Summer, 1823? ] 
Private 
Dear Sır, 

I am compelled to be very cautious in my correspondence, and could not 
answer Mr. Mower’s letters, even on the most favorable statement as to his 
character. Still as he has evinced good feelings and as he and his connections 
are said to be respectable it is perhaps prudent to take some notice of him, 
which will explain what I have written to you. I wish you to exercise your 
own sound discretion, after proper inquiry, as to his character, whether to 
make any communication to him, as from me and the manner of doing it. 

My wine has started finally. I doubt whether it has of its age a match in 
the country. It promised to have a full crop. 

My prospect, it is thought by my friends, daily brightens. 

With sincere regard 
Gn! J G Swift = J. C. CALHOUN 


Vv 
. Washington 
5™ Aug™ 1823 
[No salutation] 

I learn through Wheaton, your return to the City and also that he is about 
[to] set out for Rhode Island, which is the immediate cause of my writing 
you at this time. Wheaton informs me that Major Smith 14 is somewhat 
apprehensive that I have unfavorable impressions as to his consistency. There 
is not the slighest foundation for such apprehensions, and I must beg of you, 
without seeming to know that such is his apprehension, to remove his fears, 
and to assure him of my esteem. When Wheaton returns you will be so 
good as to inform him, that the Major’s apprehension is wholly unfounded. 

The prospect improves daily. My popularity in Georgia is becoming 
daily more manifest. You have doubtless seen the account of the celebration 
of the 4th of July at Lexington, Georgia, at Mr. Crawford’s door and by his 
neighbors, as published in the Republican. It speaks in a tone not to be 
mistaken. It ought to be published in The Patriot, with suitable observations. 

I deem it important that The Patriot should be exchanged with the Ohio 
and North Carolina papers, and that it should be sent to some of the leading 
men in both of those States. At this moment no States in the Union are more 
important, and it is of the utmost importance that they be attended to. In 
writing to North Carolina and the South generally no topic can be pressed 
with more effect than that C-d stands no chance to the North and that I 
am the only man from the Southern States, that the North can be induced 
to support. You may assign as the reason for this preference my education 
to the North and the liberal and national character of my political views. 
Let your correspondence with the two States be extensive and active. Do not 
fail to write to your relative [M. R. Lewis? ] at Washington, N. Carolina. 
I consider that as the most doubtful portion of the State. 

I received your letter from Baltimore which I read with pleasure. I learn 
that Adams is on the decline there and that C-d’s prospects are desperate. 

With sincere regard 
J. C. CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


14 Probably Major H. Smith, a member of the New York assembly from Monroe 
County. 
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VI 
Washington 
24" Aug! 1823 

My dear sir, 

I was not ignorant that many of the Virginians attributed those opinions 
to me, which your correspondent says constitute in that State, the principle 
objection to me. Great injustice is done me in Virginia, not “Intentionally I 
believe, but by an inaccountable misconception of my political principles. 
I think, I can confidently say, that there is not on record a single expression of 
mine in relation to the construction of the constitution, which would offend 
the most rigid defenders of state rights. For the truth òf this assertion, I 
boldly challenge a reference to my speeches and reports. The two favorite 
candidates of those opposed to me in Virginia, on constitutional grounds, are 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Crawford, yet both of them have again and again ex- 
pressed sentiments in relation to the constitution of the most heretical char- 
acter, while I have never uttered ap offensive sentence. The truth is, that so 
far from being the friend of consolidation, I consider the preservation of the 
rights of the State, as secured by the constitution, essential to liberty. I would 
not weaken the smallest. The division oftpower between the local and federal 
governments, as between the States and the nation, is the most novel and 
beautiful feature in our whole system; and such has been my habitual con- 
ception, and I challenge an examination of my whole political life to find a 
single instance to the contrary. I have not been guarded in expression only, 
but have been so in action. I have done nothing, in which I have not been 
supported by the examples of the political fathers of the Republican church. 
My acts are all covered by the acts of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. ‘There 
is not one that can be attributed to me, but what an example may be found 
in one and all of these illustrious men. It is true, that I do not entertain on all 
points the opinions of my excellent friend Col. Taylor,” for whom I have 
the highest esteem, but it is equally true, that not one of the candidates nor 
one of our Presidents, if we are to judge of their opinions by their actions, 
fully accord with him any more than myself. Why then should that be ob- 
jected to me, which may be equally to all others! Is it fair? I think I have 
a just claim on some friend in Virginia to do me justice on this point. All 
Task is to stand or fall by my acts. If they do not sustain me I ask not to be 
sustained; but I cannot but feel, that injustice is done, when I am opposed, 
and others forgiven for the same acts. 

I was much pleased with Col. Haines. He is all we can desire; and returns 


15 John Taylor (1775-1824), United States senator from Virginia, 1822-1824. 

16In this letter we see Calhoun engaged in the troublesome, but often necessary, 
political task of carrying water on both shoulders. He has to be state rights enough for the 
South and, at the same time, nationalist enough for the North. Evidently there are dif- 
ficulties. In spite of the criticism of Swift’s Virginian correspondent, as alluded to in this 
letter, Calhoun was jubilant over his prospects. He had written his cousin, John Ewing 
Calhoun, on April 14, 1823: “the Radicals are much broken; and I think their Chief 
[Crawford] is also much depressed. It is hard to say who will be the successful candidate. 
Each one has his advantages and drawbacks. My friends are Zealous and active, and think 
that, as there is no other objection to me but age, that my chance will finally be the best.” 
Jameson, op, cit., vol. Il, p. 206. Calhoun’s candidacy in Virginia was especially objection- 
able to the state rights politicians. Letter to the Richmond Enquirer, quoted in Charles 
Henry Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, p. 128; Hay, op. cit. 
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back in full possession of all the [word illegible]. Our cause is so good that 
I feel confident that energy and activity will lead to victory. I consider 
Jackson’s strength as ours. We are personally friends and his intimate 
friends are my intimate friends. All he gains will be gained to us. Write 
to Gadsden," as to the necessity of Union and harmony, and so as to guard 
against the pogsibility of Jackson’s strength passing to Adams. It cannot go 
to Clay, or Crawford. Mr. Clinton can do much with Gen. Jackson, than- 
whom no one is more under the influence of his friends. 

The indication from N. Carolina is daily improving. The same may be 
said of the West, and if you can put the pen of some of your Virginia friends 
in motion in the Enquirer in my favor, much may be done in that State.!® 
But the decisive step there would be to put the Times into the hand of some 
able editor. The late editor and proprietor have quarreled and I fear unless 
it should pass into the hands of others it will fail. It could be made a most 
‘profitable and useful establishment.’® A 

I was struck with the fineness of the.cotton thread. It far exceeds any- 
thing that I had supposed and indicates a perfection on the part of our 
machinery that is very gratifying. I am delighted with the growth of our 
arts and manufactures and hope td see them rival those of Great Britain. 

Sincerely 
J. C. CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift j 


VII 
Washington 
8t: Sept 1823 
My dear sir, 

I regret that there is any excitement at the Point in relation to the appoint- 
ments of McComb and Kingsbury. It is certain, that they cannot be promoted 
to Brevets and that it was done by mere inadvertence, which was not detected 
in time to arrest the appointment of the latter. That of the former has been 
withheld. The truth is that the Staff has committed an error as to Kings- 
bury, in withholding his diploma. It has been done on the alleged ground, 
that his conduct has been bad, but conduct has a certain value on the scale of 
merit, and all the Staff can do is to designate the amount in each case. To go 
beyond is to punish, which does not belong to them. Unless he fell back 
exceedingly, it would seem from the January examination, that his general 
standing was considerably above several who have received diplomas, and it 
would seem, that the object has been, as I have stated, to punish him for bad 
conduct when it has been sufficiently good to carry him through the usual 
‚period and course. I am exceedingly anxious to support the Staff; but it is no 


17 James Gadsden (1788-1858), soldier and politician; appointed adjutant general, 
by Calhoun, in 1821, but not confirmed by the Senate; in 1853, negotiated the Gadsden 
Purchase while serving as minister to Mexico. 

18 General Winfield Scott, probably urged on by Swift and Gouverneur, had already 
“put pen to paper”. In April and May, 1823, he published several long contributions 
in the Richmond Enquirer supporting Calhoun by attacking Crawford. Scott wrote under 
the signatures of “Pendleton” and “Whythe”. Cf. also Hay, op. cit. 

19 The reference is to the Virginia Times published from February 14 to August 25, 
1823. An attempt was made to resume publication, providing an adequate support could 
be obtained, There is no evidence that the promoters of the undertaking were successful. 
Cf. advertisement, captioned “The Virginia Times” in Richmond Enquirer, Sept. 12, 1823. 
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less important that the cadet be impressed with a sense of rigid justice. 
Discipline cannot otherwise be supported.?° 

If Early?! expects to conciliate Georgia and Carclina he will fail unless 
the former comes with. the latter. I do believe he is my personal friend. 
Mr. Vandeburgh is no correspondent of mine. I gave him a letter at his 
request to a friend in Philadelphia, which I suppose, is the foundation of 
his boast. ; $ 

North Carolina I think will be right. You can də much there and now 
is the time. Virginia must be drawn and not persuaded into our cause. She 
has done me great injustice, which she will one dav see. How comes on 
your correspondence? It is very important, and ycu ought to make it a 
business of association. Edwards? ought to attend to Connecticut. It is 
important that Boardman’s place in the Senate be well filled. Cannot 
something be done to bring out the men up at Hartford? The Virginia 
Times ought to be resuscitated. A good paper would turn the State by the 
forces of truth. Irving? is doing well. Events are making much as I 
expected. What is Seaton about and what does he say? 25 I think well of 
him, and regret that he is going the course which be pursues. It will cer- 
tainly be fatal to him. I told him as much long since. The Radicals never 
can succeed. 

With sincere regard 
I am &c &c 
J ©. CALHOUN 

Gn! J G Swift 

(P S) Strictly Confidential 

I read a letter from Swartwout.2 I esteem him for many good qualities 
but am inclined to think I ought not to answer. What say you? If you 
think with me you can say to him what you may dzem most advisable, or 
be silent if that is best. 

J. C. C. 


20 The reference in the first part of this letter is to the overruling by the War Depart- 
ment of some recommendations of the academic board of the United States Military Acad- 
emy. Jasper McComb, admitted as a cadet in 1819, but not graduated. Julius J. B. 
Kingsbury, graduated U. S. M. A. in 1823. He was commissisned in spite of the adverse 
recommendations of the academic board. In 1853, after he hac attained the rank of major 
of infantry, he was dismissed from the service for absence frem duty without authority. 

21 Eleazer Early, brother of Peter Early, governor of Gecrgia in 1813, who died in 
1817. Eleazer Early was active in Georgia politics and was arti-Crawford. 

22 Henry W, Edwards (1779-1847), appointed United States senator from Connecticut 
in 1823 in place of Elijah Boardman. Edwards served in the Senate until 1827. In 1833 
he was elected governor of Connecticut. 

23 Elijah Boardman (1760-1823), United States senator from Connecticut, died Oct. 
8, 1823. ` 

24 John T. Irving (1778-1838), brother of Washington Izving, judge, court of com- 
mon pleas, New York City, 1821—1838. $ 

25 William W. Seaton (1785-1866), with Joseph Gales, hi brother-in-law, one of the 
editors and owners of the Washington National Intelligencer 

26 This reference is not clear as there were a number of Swartwouts active in New 
York politics during this period. It probably relates to Samuel Swartwout. He was ap- 
pointed collector of the port of New York by President Jackson in 1829, but was sub- 
sequently removed from office for defalcations. Fitzpatrick, op. cit., pp. 262 ff.; John 
Spencer Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, pp. 452-454. 
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VIII 
Washington 
21° Sept 1823 
My dear sir, 

It is time to make an important move. Judge Thompson ought to be 
brought forward, formally in the Patriot. The precise mode can be deter- 
mined by our friends in the city [of New York]. You need not wait the 
assent of my friends elsewhere, particularly in Penna. That I assume on 
myself. The move will go far to secure victory if followed up.?? 

You know Watts. He is very imprudent and is the child of circum- 
stances, at one moment in the Clouds, and in the next below the horizon. 
I spoke to McDuffie 28 about it. He says that he cannot imagine from what 
he derived his impression, except an opinion which he expressed in his 
presence, that A[dams] was the strongest in New York at that time. 

He neither feels, nor has expressed, the slightest discouragement from all 
that he saw or heard. In fact we cannot be doing better. We are already 
rising, and what can stop us? Once started fairly we must reach the highest 
point. The more thorough the investigation, the better. I have never feared 
to follow the dictates of Truth and Justice, and now is the time that we will 
derive the benefit which naturally follows an inflexible course. 

Sincerely 
J C CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 
IX 
3 Washington 
27'% Sept 182 
My dear sır, wo 2 

I understand that you will be at the Major’s wedding at Baltimore.?® 
I will be there with Mrs. Calhoun, and will be very happy to meet you. 
In expectation of meeting you, I will decline stating the observations which 
the facts that you state in your last letter naturally suggest. They indicate 
that the Radical ranks are shattered. We know of no cue, but acting on 
principles we cannot deflect from our course to conciliate. Beyond all doubt, 
our principles and policy are right. On them the liberty and prosperity of this 
country may permanently rest. I£ those once opposite to us agree in this great 
point, the way is clear. They cannot refuse our lead, we who have ever so 
thought and acted we cannot follow them. They have never evinced either 
the foresight, or the firmness to entitle them to the place of guide. But ours 
is not the system of bigotry. We shut the door against none; and much less 


27 The “move” suggested refers to a scheme to bring forward Calhoun’s cabinet col: 
league, Smith Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, of New York, as a candidate for Vice 
President, running on the saime ticket with Calhoun. Nothing came of the proposal as 
shortly afterwards Thompson was appointed to the vacancy on the Supreme Court created 
by the death of Judge Brockholst Livingston, also from ‘New York. Thompson retired 
‘completely from politics. z 

28 George McDuffie (1790-1851), représentative from South Carolina, 1821-1834; 
governor, 1834-1836; United States senator, 1842-1851; a tevoted friend of Calhoun’s. 

29 The reference is to the wedding’ of Christopher Vandeventer, U. S. M. A., 1809, 
who resigned from the army in 1816. He’was chief clerk of the War Department, 1817- 
1827, and was always a devoted 'friend'and admirer of Calhoun. 
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will proscribe any one. That our cause must preval is certain; and it is 


- equally certain that we will prevail with it. It can be supported by none other. 


You must be in Baltimore. I wish much to see you. It is important and 
that on many accounts. 
Sincerely 
J C CawHoun 
Gn! J G Swift 


[P S] I forgot in my last letter to say to Wheaton, tiat my correspondence 
in your State is confined to the city [of New York], with the exception of 
Sterling. He may I doubt not write to him, Hubbard and Conkling of the 
last Congress with perfect confidence? I will be in B[altimore] one week. 


X 

Washington 

A rot Oct 1823 
Confidential 

My dear sir, 

I am so much occupied in corresportdence of the accumulation of busi- 
ness in my absence, that I have barely time to answer tie single point in your 
letter received by yesterday’s mail. 

If anything can be done it shall; but I fear, that there may be some delay. 
The President has taken the subject wholly into his own hands. This became 
necessary in consequence of the ground on which D ët put the case as it 
regarded Judge Thompson. I do not suppose the Izast alteration will be 
made in the decision, and I hope, that a speedy review bf the case will be had, 
and that it will be finally disposed of. As to my supposed agency in the case, 
it is without the slightest foundation. Had it depended on my opinion, I 
would not have looked at the case for reconsideration until he had complied 
with the order of the Secretary. 

You have secured, I see, the choice of the peop e3? This is a great 
victory, and will be the death of the Radical party in your State. 


30 Micah Sterling (1784-1844), representative from New York, 1821-1823; Thomas 
Hill Hubbard (1781-1857), representative from New York, 117-1819 and 1821-1823; 
Alfred Conkling (1789-1874), father of Roscoe Conkling, representative from New 
York, 1821-1823. 

31 Probably Matthew L. Davis, n. 9 ante. 

82 In October, 1823, the Republican general committee of New York voted favorably 
on a proposal for the choice of the presidential electors by the »eople. The question was 
to be introduced before the next session of the state legislatu ‘e which would meet the 
following January. Rammelkamp, op. cit., pp. 185-186. About this time, on October 5, 
1823, Virgil Maxcy wrote Swift a long letter commenting on the favorable turn events 
seemed to be taking. He thought “The good cause seems to be gaining ground every- 
where in Ohio, in Alabama, in North Carolina and in New England”, particularly 
emphasizing the favorable situation in the last two named loralities. Maxcy quoted at 
length from letters received from William Gaston in North Carcina and Lemuel Williams 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts. He went on to suggest “an exchange” of The Patriot 
with the Maryland Republican as being “‘very desireable”. He also suggested that Swift’s 
forthcoming pamphlet Principles, not Men (?) be forwarded tc him “for distribution” in 
Maryland. Maxcy concluded with the request that Swift write “as strong a letter as you 
can write with truth in relation to the prospect in New York”. 
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The general indication is good. I send you a copy of a letter just received 
from Georgia from a man of distinction and intelligence [possibly Wilson 
Lumpkin], which will show you the state of the public mind there. 


Sincerely 
7 J C CALHoun 
Gn! J G Swift 


XI 
Confidential Wash 
14° Oct 1823 
My dear sir, 
I received your letter yesterday. The measure to which you referred in 
a former and alluded to in your last, had been taken on Saturday last. No- 
other course could be pursued; and I have no doubt good will follow. We 
cannot fear excitement. . 
` Should the decision of the 8r®3 be against you, resistance, it appears to 
me, will be necessary. The object of the whole proceedings is to concentrate 
public opinion, and if it fails to do that, by attempting to control instead of 
- following public opinion, resistance becomes a Republican duty. I have long 
thought it would be impossible for us to act with the Radicals.2# We adhere 
-to sound democratical principles, that is that every [?] thing should be by 
and for the people; but you may be assured that Radicalism is as much 
against the people, as Federalism itself. The latter supported the few against 
the many; the few well born and wealthy against the whole body of the 
people; the former on the contrary supports the few intriguers and managers 
against the people. The Radicals make a partnership against the people and 
for themselves; and expect to direct the latter to their purpose by what is 
called the machinery of party. How could we act with them? How could 
we act with acknowledged Federalists? We need not fear in setting up a 
ticket of our own. We are on the side of the people and administration, and 
must bear the badge, as we really are, of Republicans. The crisis is now 
approaching, when it is apparent, that none but a uniform, and primitive 
Republican can be supported as President on our side. Ver Plank®® must . 
feel, that his selection was wrong; and if you come to a struggle, he ought 
quietly to fall in the rear. We and we only can beat the Radicals, and they 
know it. If there is delay in the acting of the 81, you ought silently to prepare 
to act in a moment. Let real sound Republicans caucus apart from the 
Radicals. The crisis is great, and the eye of the nation is on you. 


Sincerely 
J C CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


33 The reference to “81” is not clearly established. It probably relates to the Repub-- 
lican (i.e., anti-federalist) members of the New York legislature. 

34 The Radicals referred tò were the supporters of William H. Crawford’s candidacy 
for the presidency. In New Yark they were led by the so-called “Albany Regency” made 
up of Van Buren, Croswell, editor of the Albany Argus, William L. Marcy, Azariah C. 
Flagg, and others less prominent. Harriet A. Weed, ed., Autobiography of Thurlow 
Weed, p. 103. 

35 Gulian C. Verplanck (1786-1870), representative from New York, 1825-1833. 
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XII 
Washington 
26 Oct 1823 
My dear sir, 

I know that you must be fully occupied at this great crisis. The issue is 
made with you, between the discipline and the princtoles of the party. One 
or the other must, yield. The people claim their :onstitftional right of 
choosing electors; the political managers, who have succeeded in wielding 
what is called party discipline will use every effort ta evade or defeat their 
right. In such a contest, our advantage is immense. We are on the side that 
always has and always must prevail, under our system: In opposing the 
Radical party, it is now manifest, that we are conteading under the same 
banners, under which contended the heroes of the Revolution, and the 
Republicans of ’98 and 1812; the banners of the people, so long accustomed 
to victory. In such a contest our motto ought to be “fear not”. 

I am glad to see my old friend, Ebenezer Sage step forward at this impor- 
tant junction. He is indeed a primitive Republican. Gardner, who has been 
nominated in opposition to Huntington, is a classmate of mine, and when I 
knew him he was a very fine republican. He was one of my friends, who 
dared speak out in college in 1803-1804 when federalism was so prevalent 
at Yale. I trust he will succeed. He was a man of very handsome talents.5¢ 

We need not fear excitement. The more excitemeat the more publick at- _ 
tention will be aroused, and the more it is aroused, tne better the principles 
and policy of our cause will be understood. 

When there is leisure a few able zos. in the Patriot calling the attention 
of the people of the U. States to the character of the Radical party, as dis- 
played in your State, cannot but have a happy effect. The party has shown 
with you anti-Democratical colors; and it is that under which it must con- 
tend any where, 

Sincerely 
J C CALHoun 
Gn! J G Swift i 
XI 
War Dept 
30 Oct 1823 
My dear sir, 

I am much obliged to you for the jar of grapes. They came in good 
order and the flavor is excellent. I shall profit by your successful experience 
in the management of my very flourishing wine. 

The wine is not yet arrived. It will come oppertunely; and I do not 
doubt but that the flavor will prove excellent. 

How old is it; and in what mode ought it to be treated? Ought it to be 
bottled, or put to demijohns? and if so at what time? 


36 Ebenezer Sage (1755-1834), representative from New York, 1809-1815; defeated 
in 1816 after a contest in the House of Representatives. Davel Gardiner (1784-1844), a 
wealthy lawyer who was elected to the New York State senate. as a Calhoun supporter, in 
1824 and served until 1827. He was killed by the bursting of a gun on board the frigate 
Princeton at which time Upshur, the Secretary of State, Gilmer, Secretary of the Navy, 
Virgil Maxcy, one of Calhoun’s intimate friends and supporters, and others were killed. 
Abel Huntington (1777-1858), defeated by David Gardiner Zor a seat in the New York 
State senate; representative from New York, 1833-1837. 
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If it would not be inconvenient to Mr. March, it would be some ac- 
comodation to me not to remit the amount till the rst Dec’. The exchange 
has been so much against Augusta, my trading town, that I have not yet 
recovered the proceeds of my last year’s crop. I have requested my factors, 
to send it on by private conveyance and will receive it by Mr. M°Duffhie 
when he comes on to take his seat in Congress. If, however, it would be the 
least inconvenitnce, I will remit immediately. 


with great respect 
I am &c &c 
J C CALHoun 
Gn! Swift 


XIV 
Washington 
g™ Nov. 1823 
My dear sir, 

You need no apology, that your majgfity was not greater87 You have 
done miracles; and you have much exceeded my expectations, The over- 
throw will be felt over the whole Union; and those who are attached to just 
principles, will award to you due praise. 

I have noticed the course of the paper to which you refer with regret, 
and do not doubt, but that you have attributed it, to the proper cause. I 
have always apprehended some danger from that quarter. The human mind 
is very various, and we not infrequently find very feeble, united to very 
powerful qualities, and executing schemes splendid and useful, may not have 
the wisdom of acting wisely in great political junctures; and one error may 
not permit the repetition of it under almost similar circumstances. Let us be 
prepared for all events. Keep separate, but attack none, save only the 
Radicals. Mr. Adams will decline, and we must do no act to throw off his 
friends. Our position is admirable, if we know how to profit of it. Your 
correspondence ought to be active zow. Make known your victory by it. I 
think the pamphlet ought to be out by the meeting of the legislature at 
fartherest.38 I have written to Haines. I wrote him, the same time, that I 
wrote you last. I trust he received my letter, tho he does not say if such be 
the fact, in his last. He has done much in this great victory; and is capable 
of doing much in the cause of principles and sound policy. 

with sincere regard 
I am &c &c 
J C CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 
[marked] Ret 13 Nov ’23 
Ans? 2r Nov ’23 


87 The New York State elections of 1823 resulted in the choice, by conspicuous majori- 
ties, of several candidates who were opposed to Van Buren and his faction. The Radicals, 
however, remained in control. Rammelkamp, op. cit, pp. 185 £.; Jabez D. Hammond, 
History of Political Parties in the State of New York, UI, 139 £. 

38 The pamphlet referred to was one written by Swift and captioned “Principles, not 
Men”. Another pamphlet addressed to the “Citizens of North Carolina” was released in 
November, 1823. It was written either by Swift or McDuffie. Pamphlet in New York 
Public Library; Hay, op. cit.; J. G. Swift, Memoirs, p. 192. 


(To be continued) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


BOOKS OF GENERAL HISTORY 


The Nature of the Social Sciences in relation to Objectives of Instruc- 
tion. By Cuartes A. Beard. [American Historical Association, 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part VII.] (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. Pp. x, 236. $1.75.) 


Dr. Beard’s book is one of the basic volumes in tke reports of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies in the Schools, sponscred by the American 
Historical Association and executed under the direction of Professors A. C. 
Krey and G. S. Counts. 

The recently published Conclusions and Recommendations of this com- 
mission aroused a great deal of controversy and attracted much public dis- 
cussion, Of the work of the commission as a whole it may safely be said 
that it is one of the major landmarks in the history cf American education 
as well as in the history of the social sciences in this country. It may well 
prove equally significant and potent in the reconstruction of American society 
if this is ever accomplished by rational methods and according to scientific 
principles. 

Professor Beard has already written a brief volume for the commission 
entitled Æ Charter for the Social Sciences, a general irtroduction to the field 
of the social sciences and a vindication of the need for tie kind of work which 
the commission has undertaken. The present volume is a more extensive 
and difficult work which treats of the problems of tre social sciences as a 
whole, the nature of each of the leading social science:, and the objectives to 
be sought for in improving the character of the social siences and in making 
their content ever more useful for the guidance of human society. The book 
is one of the most thoughtful and constructive works ever published in the 
history of American social theory and pedagogical perspectives. 

In his long introductory chapter on the nature of the social sciences Dis: 
fessor Beard comes to grips with the fundamental problem of whether the 
social sciences can ever attain to the exactness, precis on, and objectivity of 
the mathematical and natural sciences. He frankly agrees that they cannot: 
“There is and can be no science of society or partial science of society, such 
as politics or economics, in any genuine sense of the term. No science, natural 
or social, really explains anything, if the term-is employed with respect to 
exactness of thinking.” Yet the social sciences can presume to provide us 
with a very accurate description of social data and sccial processes and can 
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formulate at least tentative laws of social behavior: “The social sciences can- 
not supply a complete body of deterministic laws covering all the relevant 
data of politics, economics, and sociology. They can, however, with the aid 
of the empirical method, disclose certain areas of human behavior in which 
repetitions of conduct and responses to stimuli seem so regular, for a short 
period of time, as to justify the application of the term ‘laws’ to them. For 
example, economists, as a result of historical inquiries, can predict within 
certain broad limits, what will happen to prices and wages, if the currency of 
a given country is’extremely inflated.” Moreover, whether strictly scientific 
or not, the social sciences bring forth a body of indispensable knowledge with- 
out which “modern civilization would sink down into primitive barbarism”. 

This introductory appraisal of the general field of social science and of the 
limitations imposed upon it by the nature of its materials is followed by a 
very thoughtful analysis of the eharactet and problems of history, political 
science, economics, and cultural sociology. To this is appended a discussion 
of contemporary social trends in the United States, based in part upon Pro- 
fessor Beard’s own wide observations and in part on:the findings of the 
President’s Committee on Recent Social Trends. As one familiar with 
Dr. Beard’s professional interests and attitudes would expect, the chapters on 
history and political science are the most satisfactory and that on cultural 
sociology the least adequate. 

Perhaps the most valuable and gratifying conclusion drawn from the 
author’s analysis of the several social sciences is a crushing assault on the 
particularists who would jealously divide the social sciences into air-tight com- 
partments. Dr. Beard defends with spirit and determination the thesis that 
any such thing as a separate or special social science is a figment of the 
imagination or the illusion of a partisan. The field of social science is a 
unified one and specialization can be justified only on the ground of pro- 
moting greater precision and convenience. A general acceptance of this 
point of view would do much to promote good will and intelligent codpera- 
tion among those at work in the social sciences. Accepting for purely prag- 
matic and pedagogical purposes the conventional divisions of social science, 
Dr. Beard suggests that they be arranged in the following order from con- 
siderations of logical sequence’ and pedagogical effectiveness: Geography, 
Economics, Cultural Sociology, Political Science, and History. 

The author deals very sensibly with the bitterly controversial question of 
how far the social sciences should go in recommending social reform and in 
guiding the task of increasing the well-being of mankind. He recognizes that 
the ethical or normative aspect of soctal science, namely, its contribution to 
the guidance of social reform, is the one practical justification of the empiri- 
cal or more rigorously scientific phase of social science. But he also concedes 
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that just to the degree that we pass over from the empirical into the ethical 
realm of social science we depart from strictly scientific controls. 

The book as a whole conforms to the somewhat discrepant and para- 
doxical trend observable in Dr. Beard’s recent writings. On the one hand, he 
is eminently practical and shows a wide acquaintance with the literature of 
contemporary social description and analysis. On the other hand, in his 
theoretical observations he espouses that extreme abstraction of which he was 
himself at one time perhaps the foremost American critic. In the place of 
recognition of the work of Lamprecht, Berr, Marvir, Robinson, Shotwell, 
Turner, Becker, and the like, we have reverent referenze to the neo-Hegelian 
Croce, Heussi, Riezler, and Scheler. Even Hegel, wno was once veritably 
Dr. Beard’s personal devil, is mentioned with affectior. 

It may also be observed that in this, as well as in tne other volumes thus 
far published by the commission, tHere is a regrettable and ungenerous ignor- 
ing of the scholars who really put the social science movement on its feet in 
the United States and created the interest in the field which made possible 
the origins and work of the present commission. 

In any event, this volume and the work of the commission as a whole 
constitute a most impressive demonstration of the prcgress in liberality and 
tolerance on the part of American social scientists during the last thirty years. 
In New Orleans in 1903 there was a joint meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal, Economic, and Historical associations at which Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings presented what he regarded as a common voint of departure for 
the social sciences in the form of a highly generalized “Theory of Social 
Causation”. Open, and in some cases bitter, hostility was evidenced toward 
this position by the economists and historians who conmented on Professor 
Giddings’s paper. This was particularly true of the historians. Thirty years 
later we find the American Historical Association sponsoring a position 
toward social science quite as synthetic, daring, and far-reaching in its im- 
plications as those set forth by Professor Giddings. There is every reason to 
think that the next thirty years will be even more p:oductive of tolerance, 
urbanity, and constructive achievements in the realm o: social science. 

New School for Social Research. Harry ELMER BARNES. 


Geography in relation to the Social Sciences. By Is.ıau Bowman, Direc- 
tor of the American Geographical Society. Geography in the Schools 
of Europe. By Rose B. Crarx, Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
[American Historical Association, Report of thz Commission on the 
Social Studies, Part V.] (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. 
Pp. xvi, 382. $2.25.) 


In asking the question what contributions can geozraphy make to the so- 
>: 
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called social sciences Dr. Bowman embarks upon a masterly treatise involving 
not only a profound discussion of the new concepts and techniques of geogra- 
phy but in addition a consideration of the aims and limitations of research in 
the social sciences. For the American geographer this admirably written 
essay will undgubtedly advance the horizons of his subject, and for the his- 
torian and others engaged upon the investigation of human affairs it should 
make clear the essential unity of the social sciences and awaken new interest 
in codperative research. _ 

Geography has abandoned the deterministic philosophy which formerly 
aroused so much ire. Now it is anathema to argue that man has harnessed 
nature or that nature controls man. Jt is in considering their interaction that 
modern geography finds its most valuable area of synthesis. Employing “the 
principle of dominance” the geographer seeks to identify regions throughout 
which there exists a high degree of harmény between human habitation and 
the physical environment. The natuyal landscape is important chiefly because 
it supplies the materials out of which the cultural landscape is formed. The 
shaping force, however, lies in the culture itself. This is a far cry from geo- 
graphic determinism. Cn this broad horizon geography converges with 
history and anthropology to form a trilogy “to be torn asunder only with 
severe loss of truth and value to mankind”. Indeed modern geography has 
advanced to the point where it tends to take hold of the broadest recognizable 
realities and relationships of human experience. 

In discussing the new techniques Dr. Bowman makes observations that 
are as pertinent to historical as to geographical research. Relationship, even 
to the point of cause and effect, is not confined to the framework built out of 
statistically correlatable elements. In every human set-up there are periods 
of great fluidity that depend upon the spiritual aims of a people at a given 
moment, the changing impact and waywardness of dominating personalities, 
and like factors. Such forces cannot be analyzed statistically for they involve 
the element of human choice under emotional tension, and logic may play no 
part at all. Again, the geographer like any other social scientist will find 
that forecast in human affairs is supremely difficult because he must deal 
with newly conditioned kehaviors that largely defy deductions based upon 
early behaviors. Indeed much history is a mere learning about the past, for 
the historian turning toward the future is equipped with few laws of behavior 
upon which to base conclusions. It is true, of course, that society may not 
need the resources that the geographer has so carefully surveyed and planned 
for. None the less scientific treatment should not be despaired of. It is com- 
mon experience that before we reach the point of realization the goal itself 
has moved ahead. The benefit is not, after all, in reaching the goal but in 
the effort “to attain a goal selected by thought rather than left to caprice”. 

In this country geography and culture are not so closely interwoven as in 
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Europe. There to study environment in its cultural relationships is first to 
examine a rich culture. Ours has been essentially a wilderness conquest his- 
tory. This difference is reflected in American geographical research, which 
is far less burdened with data of a historical and cultural nature. Possibly this 
situation accounts for the relative infrequency of historico-geographical re- 
search in this country. Yet for four hundred years American history has 
focused about swiftly turning adaptations and readaptations to the environ- 
ment. Dr. Bowman makes much of the technique of “the science of settie- 
ment”. It is to be hoped that some of our geographers will turn to the past, 
for here indeed is an analogous field worthy of the intelligent coöperation 
of the geographer and the historian. 
Princeton University. J. E. Pomrrer. 


BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Griechische Geschichte. Von Hzımur Berve, Professor an der Univer- 
sität Leipzig. Zweite Hälfte, Von Perikles bis zur politischen 
Auflösung. (Freiburg i. B. and St. Louis: B. Herder Book Com- 
pany. 1933. Pp. 359. $3.15.) 

Tue general character of this history of Greece has been indicated in the 
review of the first volume (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 304). Volume II 
resumes the story at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War and carries 
it on scale to the battle of Pydna and sketchily from that point to the incor- 
poration of Syria and Egypt as provinces in the Roman Empire. It includes 
the epoch for which, on the basis of his earlier study (Das Alexanderreich auf 
prosopographische Grundlage, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII, 560), the author 
possesses demonstrated scientific competence. In the second portion of his 
work the broad subdivisions (Ionic, Doric, and Northwest Greek), funda- 
mental in Berve’s judgment for the whole subject, are submerged by more 
realistic political combinations; but they emerge from time to time to produce 
groupings which are often unhappy, as, for example, when the same native 
characteristics are ascribed to the Achzan and Atolian Leagues, or when 
Tonic, used (misused, as I think) in Volume I to denote lack of city-state 
capacity, becomes in Volume II practically an expression for the spirit of 
rationalism and individualism connoted by the term sophistic. Into his 
account of the corrosive movement of feeling, thought, and life of which 
sophists, philosophers, and scientists were each in their way manifestations, 
Berve skillfully weaves an interesting and illuminating treatment of the 
synchronous growth of virtuosity on. the part of the artisan-artist, entre- 
preneur, banker, architect, merchant, and manufacturer, thus explaining the 
versatility, elasticity, and efficiency of the Hellenistic Greek when with the 
change of the world situation coincident with Alexander’s conquest of the 
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Persian Empire he put economics in place of politics in the forefront ‚of his 
interests. The movement toward monarchy in Greece is traced back to the 
later days of Pericles and the precursors of Hellenism in Asia, the Greek 
mainland, and the West are brought into strong relief. The weaknesses of 
this system of government are implicit in the story, but they are treated as 
accidental and'not inherent. ‘The author’s method of presentation is through- 
out undramatic in that he rarely permits the acts of persons or the totality of 
facts to speak for themselves and gives us instead his own appreciations of 
them; yet he fails to dwel on the catastrophic effects of hereditary monarchy 
when the throne falls, as it must, into the hands of minors, incompetents, or 
psychopathics, though the whole period is rich in illustrations of such 
occurrences (Dionysios II, the Young Alexander, Ptolemy IV, Antiochos IV), 
or when the succession is disputed, as it could not fail to be and actually was 
both in the third century and repeatedly in the second and first. Here is 
unused material for the political and moral reflections of which, in Berve’s 
practice, history mainly consists. For taken as a whole his work is impression- 
istic. The author has a positive gift for abstract historical thinking and an 
appropriate style. He is not restrained by inhibitions which compel more 
circumspect historians to keep silent when evidence is lacking and frequently 
covers gaps in our knowledge by generalizations which cannot possibly be 
proved, In some places, where we have information, he simply omits refrac- 
tory considerations. Thus Pericles’s offer to submit the issues of the 
Peloponnesian War to arbitration, as required by treaty, is not mentioned, and 
from Berve’s narrative the reader would never imagine that Attica had been 
invaded by Philip’s troops before Athens joined Rhodes, Pergamum, and 
Rome in 200 B. C. It is clear from many indications that, though well 
informed and brilliantly endowed, Berve has not done the vast amount of 
spade work which gives distinction to Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte and 
Meyer’s Geschichte des Altertums. His forte is interpretation: his weakness 
a penchant for irritating clichés: the result an intelligent, controversial book. 
Harvard University. W. S, FERGUSON. 


Saint Ambroise et l'Empire romain: Contribution à l'histoire des rap- 
ports de l'église et de l'état à la fin du quatrième siècle, Par Jean- 
Rémy Palangue, ancien élève de l’École normale supérieure, chargé 
de cours à l’Universit@ de Montpellier. 

Essai sur la préfecture du prétoire du Bas-Empire. Par Jean-Rémy 
Parangue. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1933. Pp. xvi, 599; xvi, 144.) 
eIn his preface M. Palanque warns us not to expect a full discussion of the 

career of St. Ambrose in his various rôles of theologian, author, or moralist, 

and limits the scope of his inquiry to his external activities, particularly his 
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relations with the emperors, his attitude toward religious policy, and his 
participation in public affairs. Following the introduction which traces the 
early life of Ambrose up to his installation as Bishop of Milan, Part I, entitled 
Saint Ambroise et la dynastie valentinienne, takes up in detail his relations 
with Valentinian I, Gratian, and Valentinian II, to the time of the invasion 
of Italy by Maximus in 387 A. D. Part II, Saint Ambroise et la dynastie 
théodosienne, traces with the same thoroughness the different phases of his 
negotiations and interviews with Theodosius I, with particular emphasis on 
the episodes of Callinicon and Thessalonica, and also his contacts with the 
usurper Eugenius, as well as with Honorius and Stilicho up to his death in 
399. Here the author advances, somewhat tentatively, the suggestion that 
when Theodosius returned to the East in 391, he left Ambrose as his official 
representative in Italy where there was no Augustus in residence (p. 253). 
Part III is devoted to a concise presentation of the political ideas of St. 
Ambrose from the standpoint of obligations toward the state and obligations 
of the state, showing in how far these ideas were derived from Biblical 
writings, how far from pagan philosophy, and to what extent they were 
original. The fame of the bishop as a great teacher and great pastor 
rests, Palanque believes, on his personality rather than his learning: 
“Homme de l’Eglise avant tout, il a abordé le probléme des relations avec 
l’Etat: implicitement au moins, et pratiquement, pour sa part, il y a apporté 
des solutions dont l’esprit se retrouvera, aux époques les plus différentes de la 
sienne, dans la doctrine méme de l’Eglise” (p. 404). Three valuable appen- 
dixes contain, respectively, a critical study of the sources, researches on the 
origin of the works of St. Ambrose, and an investigation of Ambrosian 
chronology in which his birth is fixed as early in 339. A detailed bibliogra- 
phy, a chronological table, and an index complete this penetrating and 
stimulating work. 

The primary purpose of M. Palanque’s second study was to prepare a list, 
as accurate and as complete as possible, of the pretorian prefects of the fourth 
and early fifth centuries, but inevitably he was drawn into the broader 
problem of the origin and development of the regional prefectures themselves. 
Here, in spite of the work of Mommsen, Cuq, Seeck, and E. Stein, he has 
been able to reach new and important conclusions. In brief, he holds that 
the regional prefecture had its tentative beginnings under Constantine I, 
after 324 A. D.; that from 337 and 395 the normal number of perfectures was 
three (the Orient, Italy, Gaul); that a separate prefecture of Africa existed 
for a time under Constantine I and again from 355 to 356; that we have an 
Illyrian prefecture from 357 to 361 and again in 378, before its definitive 
establishment in 395; that collegiality in the respective prefectures was much 
rarer than Seeck maintained (Orient, 326-336; 379-381; 396-399; Occident, 
378-380), and that throughout the whole period there was a tendency toward 
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the reappearance of the ministerial as contrasted with the administrative 
prefecture. The argument, which is most cogently presented, is based on an 
exhaustive study of the sources, in which the author suggests changing the 
dates adopted by Seeck for no less than sixty-seven constitutions, and makes a 
contribution of first-rate importance to the administrative history of the 
Late Empire. * 

The University of Michigan. A. E.R. Boax. 


Geschichte des Papsttums von den Anfängen bis zur Höhe der Welt: 
herrschaft. Von Ericu Caspar. Band II, Das Papsttum unter byzan- 
tinischer Herrschaft. A J. C. B. Mohr. 1933. Pp. a 
826. 39 M.) ; 

Tue second volume of Professor Caspar’ s history covers the period Eoi 
461, the year of the death of Leo I, to 752; the year of the death of Zacharias, 
the last Greek pope and the last to send notice of his election to a Byzantine 
emperor. It is the period when, as Caspar remarks, the banner, “Thou art 
Peter”, beneath which earlier popes had won their great victories, gave place 
to one bearing another word of the Lord to his apostle, “Thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not”. 

From 461, however, down to the reign of Justinian the popes maintained 
their independence of the Eastern court. Felix III, Gelasius, and Symmachus 
ignored imperial suggestions for leniency to heretics and Hormisdas won a 
triumph for orthodoxy at Constantinople equal almost to that of Leo at 
Chalcedon. Behind these popes stood the hordes of Odoacer and Theodoric 
and imperial writs ran no longer in Italy. 

But with Justinian’s conquest of Italy the popes immediately sank to 
the position of “patriarchs of the West” in the Constantinian Reichskirche. 
Rome might be formally recognized as chief of the patriarchates. The tradi- - 
tion that demanded the submission of doctrine to the See of Peter might out- 
wardly be respected. But such signs of deference were not incompatible with 
a Caesaropapism that expressed itself in the emperors’ claim to the throne of 
Melchizedek, who was both king and priest. Nothing more was heard of the 
claim of Gelasius to a sacred authority that shared with imperial power the 
right to rule mankind. The popes were valuable agents of the Empire in the 
West. Rome prevented the consolidation of a' Lombard kingdom in Italy. 
But whenever an emperor’s personal convictions or political strategy required 
some dogmatic concession to his Monophysite, Monothelite, or Paulician 
subjects, he imposed the coricession upon the entire Reichskirche by an Edict 
of Three Chapters, a Henoticon, or a Typus and all patriarchs must signify 
api If the Roman turned stubborn, there were ways to` make 
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Popes became propitiatory, compromising, obsequious in their relations with 
the state. Gregory I might expostulate with the Eastern autocrat in the 
language of a devoted and submissive servant but never in the old, high 
phrases of Ambrose or of Leo. 

A century later, Gregory II ceased suddenly to be a submissive servant, 
forbade the collection of imperial taxes in the duchy of Rome, and openly 
condemned the profaners of holy images. But by then he could count on an 
aroused population in Central and Northern Italy, alienated from Con- 
stantinople by years of burdensome taxation, poor government, and religious 
innovation, ready to join the Lombards against the Greeks. In vain the 
emperor seized the papal estates in Calabria and Sicily and cut off communi- 
cation with Rome, thereby expelling the papacy from the Reichskirche, 
“because the pope of Old Rome has passed under the dominion of the bar- 
barians”. The popes were no longer depéndent upon their place in the 
diminished ranks of the ancient “una ecelesia” and were increasingly alive 
to the possibilities of the new world opening along the Danube and the 
Rhine. 

The outstanding distinction of this history is, as I pointed out in my 
review of Volume I (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 364), the consistently unified 
and vigorous character of the treatment, the concentration of attention on an 
institution as the gradual realization in time of a supreme idea. Even through 
the period of weakness and depression, popes are judged not by their piety or 
other private virtues but by their contribution to the development of the idea. 
Gregory I, in spite of his saintly bearing and his Anglo-Saxon mission, is 
rated less a pope than Gelasius. Subsidiary enterprises, such as the organiza- 
tion of the bureaucratic Curia, the elaboration of church liturgy and architec- 
ture, the administration of the growing Patrimony, are briefly described. 
They may be found more fully studied elsewhere. Caspar’s history shows us, 
as no other does, the spirit of Peter and of Old Rome emerging from bondage 
to claim the presidency over a new age. In the way of documentation, the 
ample footnotes and bibliographical appendixes leave nothing to be desired. 

Wells College. Louise R. Loomis. 


Histoire du Moyen Age. Par Henri Prrenne, professeur émérite de 
PUniversité de Gand, Gusrave Conen, professeur à la Sorbonne, 
Henri FocıLLon, professeur à la Sorbonne. Tome VIII, La civilisa- 
tion occidentale au Moyen age du XI° au milieu du XV° siècle. [His- 
toire général, publiée sous la direction de Gustave Glotz, membre de 
VInstitut.] (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 1933. 
Pp. 705. 75 fr.) 

Instean of presenting a single study of Western civilization during the 


Middle Ages this volume offers three separate discussions of different aspects 
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of that civilization. Economic and social developments are outlined by 
Pirenne, intellectual, moral, and literary movements by Cohen, and artistic 
movements by Focillon. In each case there is an extensive summary of the 
subject embracing the conclusions of recent scholarship. The result is an 
academic handbook useful for advanced students (candidates for the doctor’s 
degree reviewing for their general examinations). This does not mean that 
the book cannot be used by others, but it would be difficult for one unfamiliar 
with some medieval literature to comprehend Cohen, and Focillon obviously 
presupposes that his reader has a wide familiarity with examples of architec- 
ture and sculpture. To understand Pirenne, however, requires less specialized 
training and an English translation of his section would be welcomed in 
many American college classes. 

In some respects Pirenne is summarizing his own studies and elaborating 
ideas which he has presented elsewhere. “The result is something more exten- 
sive than, but not unlike, his Medieval Cities and his Belgian Democracy. 
His discussion is enlivened by consideration for the psychological and human 
elements which gave impulse to social and economic development. The 
spirit of adventure and the profit motive he regards as inherent in human 
nature, and commercial activity springs from these. The ascetic ideal, he 
asserts, is suitable only to an agricultural society, and clerical opposition to 
the spirit of gain so essential to trade he ascribes to a fundamental moral 
disagreement rather thar. to tyranny or arrogance. The absence of profit 
motive before the commercial revival he attributes to the absence of oppor- 
tunity in an epoch of economic self-sufficiency. The nature of medieval 
speculation, the earliest indications of commercial capitalism, the sacred 
egoism of medieval towns, the exclusive self-seeking of medieval gilds all 
receive due attention and penetrating comment. Particular emphasis is laid 
upon the problem of population as fundamental to an understanding of 
medieval economics. 

Probably Professor Cohen had the most difficult task of the three, and his 
section is the least successful. His treatment of the subject by half centuries is 
unduly mechanical, although its academic usefulness may be increased by 
such subdivisions. Three quarters of his text is devoted to literary history, an 
arrangement which may seem unbalanced to some. There are those also 
who will think that he carries too far his emphasis upon French cultural 
preéminence and influence, particularly when he dismisses Wyclif with two 
very casual allusions. It is easy to query the assertion that English literature 
in the late twelfth century exhibits “une tendance moralisatrice et didactique, 
qui restera l’apanage de la littérature ‘anglaise jusques et y compris l’&poque 
vietorienne”. Something of his point of view may be surmised from his 
repetition of the phrase “Gesta Dei per Francos, les Croisades, Gesta amoris 
per Francos, le roman courtois”. On the other hand his summary of medieval 
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Latin literature and his treatment of it as an essential part of medieval civili- 
zation is most welcome. The same is true of his demonstration of the 
Humanistic phases of medieval culture and of the slow evolution from the 
Middle Ages of the Renaissance. 

For Focillon art is “l’expression supérieure du Moyen Age”, the thing 
which gives the epoch “sa signification organique, sa valeur de cycle dans la 
série des civilisations”. An enthusiastic admiration is characteristic of his 
discussion, but this does not prevent that discussion from being thoroughly 
intellectual. He has theories of the relation of art to culture, of what con- 
stitutes vitality in architectural development, and wherein medieval architec- 
ture is an expression of Western thought and of Northern genius. These he 
develops at length in a technical discussion which can be grasped only by 
careful study and extensive illustration. Attention centers upon France, but 
there are also very interesting comsiderations of Oriental influences and of 
the peculiar developments in Spain. Like Cohen he emphasizes medieval 
Humanism, particularly of Gothic sculpture, and shows the way in which the 
Renaissance develops from the Middle Ages. 

Williams College. Ricwarp A. NEWHALL. 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England: a Neglected Chapter in the 
History of English Letters and of the English People. By G. R. 
Owsr, M.A. D.Litt. and Ph.D. (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xxiv, 616. $8.00.) 


A half-dozen years of further research in the unpublished sermon litera- 
ture of England in the later Middle Ages by the author of Preaching in 
Medieval England (1926) have borne fruit in this big and important and 
interesting volume. Two features of it are deserving of special attention. 
First, the author has made it his principal task to demonstrate, explain, and 
illustrate the debt which English literature owes to the medieval English 
pulpit—a debt which he regards as both varied and immense, especially in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, particularly on the part of 
the writers of political songs and poems, of miracle and morality plays, and of 
the dramas of the Tudor epoch. There is certainly much in this part of the 
work, particularly with respect to details which cannot be mentioned here, 
which will arouse discussion, and probably also controversy, among experts 
in literary history. The present reviewer can say no more than that he has 
received much instruction and that he has been greatly impressed by the 
author’s main contention but that he thinks it has been pressed too far, that 
direct literary dependence has been frequently asserted where the evidence 
falls far short of proof and that there is not sufficient recognition that preach- 
ers, playwrights, and poets when they express the same thoughts, and even 
clothe them in similar language, may yet have been drawing independently 
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from a single fountainhead, namely, the life and thoughts of the age in which 
they lived, with its background of inherited tradition. 

It is the second feature of the book which will prove most useful to those 
who are not especially concerned with literature, namely, its broad contribu- 
tion to social history. Medieval preachers, especially the mendicants and 
others who used the vernacular, came close to the life of the people, and by 
their very calling they were concerned in a peculiar way with the public 
welfare. Their social and political outlook was, to be sure, largely dominated 
by tradition and by the interests of their own class and of the institution 
which they served. Yet it was they more than anyone else in medieval 
society who concerned themselves with moral and social, perhaps even with 
political, questions; and it was they more than anyone else who have left on 
record their thoughts about these matters. In three long and absorbing 
. chapters (comprising some 260 pages) devoted to the pulpit literature of 
satire and complaint, Dr. Owst has analyzed and copiously illustrated the 
moral commentary of the preachers on every order and group in later medie- 
val society; and in a final chapter he has attempted a comprehensive statement 
of their political and social ideals and of their reaction to the economic and 
social stresses of the age in which they lived. This is certainly a notable con- 
tribution to the social histcry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; but in 
two respects it seems somewhat disappointing. The author does indeed 
recognize the limitations of the material which he uses, which arise from the 
inevitable bias of preachers and moralists; but it seems to us that he often 
fails to pay sufficient attention to this bias when drawing his conclusions. 
Also we think he is at fault in treating so long a period as a unit and in not 
attempting to trace through it important developments which certainly took 
place. Often it is impossible for che reader, at least without much vexatious 
effort, to determine even the approximate date of a piece of evidence which is 
being cited. 

This brings us to our final criticism—the lack of a bibliography, even of 
the primary materials which have been used. The author has described his 
book as “merely an introductory guide”, and certainly one of its chief merits 
is its extensive quotation from unprinted and little-known sources. An essen- 
tial feature of such a work would certainly seem to be a convenient list of the 
sources used, together with such details as location and language of the 
manuscripts, place and date of composition, and authorship where known. 
The author has excused his omission with the-statement that a bibliography 
of English sermon manuscripts to be of any lasting value would require the 
work of more than a lifetime. A full and definitive catalogue would doubt- 
less require a vast labor; but a preliminary list of the manuscripts which the 
author has explored and used anc cited would not have added an impossible 
burden, and it would certainly have been of great value not only to users of 
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this book but to all future researchers in the field to which Dr. Owst has 
opened the way. 


Bryn Mawr College. C. W. Davi. 


The Mediæval Mason: an Economic History of English Stone Building 
in the Later Middle Ages and Early Modern Times. By Doucras 
Knoop, M.A., Professor of Economics in the University of Sheffield, 
and G. P. Jones, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield. [The University of Manchester, No. CCXXVIL] 
(Manchester: University Press; New York: Macoy Publishing and 
Masonic Supply Company. 1933. Pp. xii, 294. $5.00.) 

Tre Manchester University Economic History series, which began so 
auspiciously with Unwin’s study of Samuel Oldknow, adds another cubit to 
its stature by publishing this study of the medieval mason. In attempting to 
discover how the abbeys, cathedrals, castles, and bridges of the Middle Ages 
were built, Professor Knoop and Mr. Jones ran into a good but difficult sub- 
ject. Some source material, such as fabric rolls, had already been published, 
and manuscripts were unearthed dealing with the construction or mainten- 
ance of a thirteenth century abbey, two fourteenth century castles, Eton 
College, and London Bridge. Yet the sum total was scanty or was hard to 
interpret; such phrases as “we do not know” and “it is not clear” abound, and 
many valiant attempts at conclusion by argument—most of them convincing 
—have been made. 

The mason does not fit into the orthodox picture of medieval crafts. Most 
houses—even manor houses—were built of wood, clay, straw, reeds, and 
tiles; the urban demand for stonework was so small that even towns like 
Oxford, York, and Norwich had probably not more than a dozen masons 
each. Most of the work was done for the crown, the big lords, the Church, 
and the largest cities, in answer to the call of defense, luxury, or piety. Only 
the ecclesiastical or lay leaders could command the money needed to buy the 
great quantities of materials and pay the big wages bills. How large a job 
might be is seen from the army of 400 masons, 1000 laborers, and 230 other 
workers employed on Beaumaris Castle. The men who did the work were 
wage-earners. Some remained in one spot for years, but others wandered 
round seeking jobs or were dragged as far as two hundred miles when the 
king ordered the sheriff to impress masons for work on a certain building. 
Some tasks lasted a long time; Carnarvon Castle took thirty-eight years to 
build, Eton College was not finished after nineteen years, and the nave at 
Westminster took 150 years. Stone was sometimes brought long distances— 
from Yorkshire to Eton, and from Caen to many English points; hence 
transportation sometimes accounted for six-sevenths of the total cost of the 
material. Sedentary specialists carved reredos, images, and statues in urban 
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.workshops, and there is a hint of mass production in a transaction involving 
the sale of fifty-eight heads of John the Baptist. 

All the available facts are squeezed “till the pips squeak” in the effort to 
discover the organization, finance, and administration of the industry, and the 
status, equipment, training, and working conditions of the mason. Since the 
industry was largely extra-urban, gilds were late in appearing, but there were 
“customs” which seem to have prevailed over the whole country, which were 
eventually committed to writing, and which controlled almost every aspect 
of the mason’s work. The book is not easy to read; the pages are crammed 
with details, some of which might have gone into footnotes; and there is some 
repetition. But the authors have opened a new window on medieval industry. 

The University of Minnesota. Herserr Heaton. 


The Estates of Crowland Abbey: a Study in Manorial Organisation. 
By Frances M. Pacz, Ph.D. {Cambridge Studies in Economic His- 
tory, General Editor, J. H. Clapham, Professor of Economic History 
in the University of Cambridge.] (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xiv, 462. $7.50.) 
Srupents of the medieval manor, from whatever angle, judicial, economic, 

social, administrative, will welcome Miss Page’s careful study of the records 
of the Crowland Abbey estates, which are especially full for those in Cam- 
bridgeshire. The admirable appendixes, also, contain full transcripts of 
court rolls and account rolls, and numerous statistical tables of prices, wages, 
grain yields, etc, and should prove particularly valuable for comparative 
study. 

Nearly all these Crowland manors were in and not of the vill. In con- 
sequence, there will be found records of interesting negotiations between the 
councils of the various lords. A good deal of space is given to a discussion of 
the part played by the court in the manorial administration. The chief 
pledges seem to have formed a kind of bureaucracy within the manor, filling 
important administrative positicns until after the Black Death when new 
names appear. Then the loss of experienced officers noticeably affects the 
efficiency of the manorial administration, especially after 1360. 

As regards the system of estate management one wishes Miss Page could 
have thrown more light on the question of the steward’s salary, and might 
have told us more of the connection of the abbey with the manors, the 
counterpart of the picture Mr. Saunders has given us in his Norwich Priory 
records. And what was the ‘profit of the manor’? The item appears at 
least twice (pp. 240, 256) in the accounts transcribed in the appendix but 
Miss’ Page has given us no hint as to how she thinks it may have been 
reckoned. 

The three field system obtained on these manors and the yield of grain 
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seems to have been good, without any decline in the productivity of the soil in 
the later Middle Ages. Some interesting information regarding labor serv- 
ices is noted, but Miss Page reaches the important conzlusion that the cultiva- 
tion of the demesne was accomplished chiefly by the manorial servants rather 
than by the labor services owed by the villein tenants. She also finds that the 
assized rent of the bailiff’s account did include permanently commuted labor 
services, so that any increase in this item of the accourt after the Black Death 
must have some bearing on the question of the effects of the visitation on the 
permanent commutation of labor services. Miss Page is unwilling to ascribe 
to the Black Death, as such, “any far-reaching influence upon subsequent 
events” (p. 125), yet she demonstrates elsewhere beyond question its dis- 
astrous effect on population and the consequent difficulty of finding tenants 
which was only postponed till near the end of the century by reason of the 
growth of the composite holding, There is abundent other evidence, too, 
with regard to the breakdown of the manorial organization after 1360, which 
seems to suggest that Miss Page has perhaps been overcautious in her 
evaluation. 
Berkeley, California. Enrri C. Lowry. 


BOOKS OF MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Portuguese Pioneers. By Evocar Presrace, Camoens Professor of 


Portuguese Language, Literature, and History in the University of 
London. 


England’s Quest of Eastern Trade. By Sir W-111aM Foster, C.LE., 
Formerly Historiographer to the India Office. [The Pioneer His- 
tories, edited by V. T. Harlow and J. A. Williamson.] (London: 
A. and C. Black; New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xiv, 
3525 xiv, 354. $4.00 each.) 

Tuere is a romantic interest in the far away and the long ago, in tales of 
struggle against great natural difficulties, in reports oZ strange lands and alien 
peoples. Seen in safe retrospect, few periods have presented such a variety 
of epic efforts as make up the activities of the peoples cf Western Europe in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There is a very real sense, however, in 
which the discoveries, conquests, settlements, trade contacts, and missionary 
efforts of that period laid the foundations for thz modern world order. 
Material drawn from these centuries, then, should te both entertaining and 
significant. j 

The volumes under review are among the early publications in a series of 
Pioneer Histories. Other volumes are to deal with such topics as the West 
Indies, the Spanish conquerors, the Great Trek of th2 Boers, and the explora- 
tion of the Pacific. The accounts are sufficiently popular in style to appeal to 
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the general reader, and yet soundly enough based on the documents to be of 
distinct value to the historian. 

The volume on the Portuguese pioneers brings together a great deal of 
information not otherwise available in English. The author accepts the 
earlier view, for a while discredited by Vignaud, that Prince Henry the 
Navigator hadas one object the discovery of a sea route to India (p. 166). 
He thinks also that the Portuguese probably knew of Brazil some years before 
Cabral’s voyage of 1500, and he shows definitely that the latter’s “discovery” 
was not the result of being driver. from his course by a storm (p. 277). While 
the indebtedness of the Portuguese to foreign seamen during the earlier 
period is admitted, their independent contributions to navigation, cartogra- 
phy, and shipbuilding are emphasized. Occasionally minute historical details 
slow up the narrative, but quotations and running summaries of the voyages 
as narrated by various survivors ere frequeht and interesting. ` 

The initiative of the Portuguese royal house was important in sending out 
the expeditions of exploration, trade; and missionary enterprise. In England 
the merchants themselves took a greater initiative, though not without royal 
interest and support. It was need for a market for English cloth and a desire 
to share in the profitable spice trade with Asia that started various merchant 
adventurers, usually associated in regulated or joint-stock companies, on their 
search. The title, England’s Cuest of Eastern Trade, well suggests the 
motive which gives a unity to the various attempts to reach eastern ‘Asia by 
northeast and northwest passages, overland through Russia and Persia, and 
by way of the Cape and the Streit of Magellan. The elements of the story 
are perhaps somewhat more familiar than those of the Portuguese voyages, 
but such accounts as those of the struggle with the Dutch in the East Indies 
are useful summaries of scatterec material. Not much attention is given to 
the developments in England affecting the fortunes of the various companies. 

The University of Chicago. Axruur P. Scorr. 


Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubensspal- 
tung, 1517-1585. Herausgegeben von Kart ScHorrentoner. [Die 
Kommission zur Erforschung der Geschichte der Reformation und 
Gegenreformation.] (Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann. 1933. Pp. x, 
631.) 

During the past few years, since its foundation in 1917 on the four- 
hundredth anniversary of Luthers epoch-making protest, the Kommission 
zur Erforschung der Geschichte der Reformation und Gegenreformation has 
amply justified its existence by sponsoring the publication of a number of 
valuable sources for the study cf its chosen field. The commission now 
places students of German history still more deeply in its debt by making 
possible the publication of a comprehensive bibliography of the history of 
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Germany during the Reformation and Counter Reformation. The first 
volume is under the able editorship of Dr. Karl Schottenloher, who has 
already made extensive contributions to the field of sixteenth century 
bibliography. 

The new bibliography is planned on a magnificent scale and, if one may 
judge by the first volume, will be carried out with the exhaustive thorough- 
ness that we have learned to expect from German scholarship. It is not 
intended to be merely a bibliography of religious history, but is to include 
works on every aspect of German life during the sixteenth century. When 
complete, it will be composed of four separate parts, “Personen, Orte, Reich 
und Lander mit ihren Fiirsten, Sachen”. The present volume, comprising 
14,652 titles, represents only the first half of the first part, the biographical 
works from A to L. In an effort to make the collection as comprehensive as 
possible, the boundaries of time and place indicated in the title have been 
overstepped whenever there seemed sufficient reason to do so. Thus works 
dealing with the earlier or later history of men, the major part of whose lives 
fell within the period chosen, have been included, as have also the biographies 
of men from neighboring lands, whose history was so closely connected with 
Germany as to form part of its general story. 

Even in so comprehensive a collection there must be some exclusion. The 
editor, therefore, has made no attempt to list unpublished sources, or indeed 
anything written in the sixteenth century, except works of a biographical 
nature, which fall rightly within the classification of literature on the subject, 
and later critical editions of other works, which contain in introductions or 
notes valuable contributions to the biography of the original author. The 
inclusion of the latter is particularly fortunate, since it gives us the titles of 
those numerous scholarly editions of the correspondence of Humanists and 
Reformers that are such an invaluable aid in studying the cultural or religious 
history of that crucial period. 

As has been indicated, the new bibliography possesses all the virtues of 
thoroughness and completeness. But that, unfortunately, is about all that 
can be said for it. It is entirely uncritical, presenting nothing more than a 
list of titles, though those are given in full. There is no indication of the 
scope or relative importance of the works listed. Moreover, the arrangement 
is sometimes a little confusing, particularly in the long lists of works dealing 
with Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, and the other more important figures. Here it is 
often difficult to find any special title for which one may be looking. The only 
sure way of locating it is apparently to read through the entire list, which in 
the case of Luther and Erasmus at least is no mean task. In short, the practi- 
cal usefulness of the collection as a guide to historical research is vitiated by 
its very completeness. The average student will find more aid and comfort 
from the less comprehensive but more critical and rational Quellenkunde der 
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deutschen Reformationsgeschichte of Gustav Wolf or even from Franz 
Schnabel’s relatively brief Quellen und Darstellungen der Reformation. The 
editor might have been well advised had he followed the example of the 
excellent series of Bibliography of British‘ History, edited by Charles Gross, 
Godfrey Davies, and Conyers Read, in the method of selection and exclusion 
and in the useful notes and comments to guide the student through the maze 
‘of literature on the subject. Still, the virtues of completeness are not to be 
scorned. Dr. Schottenicher’s exhaustive compilation will be a welcome aid 
to anyone seeking a full bibliography, including ‘periodical literature, on any 
subject within its field, as well as to those whose subjects of research are of . 
such minor importance as to force their exclusion from any less complete 
survey. l 

New York University. Warrace K. FERGUSON. 


Cournot, Considérations sur la marche des idées et des événements dans 
les temps modernes. Texte revu et présenté par F. MentrÉ. Deux 
tomes. [Bibliothèque de philosophie.] (Paris: Boivin and Company. 
1934. Pp. xxxi, 354; 376. 60 fr.) 

Cournot is the French Buckle or the French Lecky. Like them, and like 
his compatriot, Taine, he believed that the key to history would be found in 
science, and particularly in that statistical view of nature and of man that 
was given such prominence in the work of Laplace, Gauss, Quetelet, and 
Comte. A mathematician by profession, he easily saw that the interpreta- 
tion of statistics is a calculus of probability, and that the larger the number 
of data the greater is their apparent regularity. In studying the human 
record from this point of view, he observed that the evolution of society 
depends partly on accidents anc partly on the operation of ascertainable laws. 
In the early eras, he believed, the röle of accident preponderated, because the 
fortunes of a state then depended chiefly on the genius of its ruler, and the 
quality of this genius wes an accident. But in modern times the evolution of 
society depends not on < despot or legislator, but on the coöperation of large 
numbers; and, by the mathematical law of large numbers, an increasing 
regularity and order is introduced into history. 

With these theories ke set out to interpret modern history, which he began 
with the discovery of America in 1492, and which he divided into periods by 
exact centuries from this date (z.e., by the years 1592, 1692, and 1792). As he 
could not fit the French Revolution into this scheme, he devoted to it a 
separate section which he placed not, as one would think natural, between the 
chapters on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but at the end of the 
whole work. j 

His real and meritorious originality lies in his perception of the impor- 
tance of intellectual history. In most general histories, he remarked, the 
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body of the work is devoted to political and military history, and a supple- 
mentary chapter on the progress of the arts and sciences is added by way of 
an appendix. “Let us”, said he, “reverse this process, taking for the main 
subject of our work the labor of the human mind and for supplement and 
accessory what is really nothing but the biography of a people”. Except in 
this one particular his treatment of history is conventional and lacking in 
useful ideas. He had no conception of the importance of economic factors. 
He dismissed the American Revolution in a single sentence. His accounts 
of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Reformation are now hopelessly 
obsolete. Even in the history of science, his specialty, he was eclectic and 
conventional. Though he devoted a chapter to the debate on the origin of 
species, he examined Darwin’s evolutionary hypothesis only to reject it. In 
short, even with the advantage ofthis new edition of his work, prefaced by 
the editor’s eulogy, he will be little tead outside France. There is something 
about him in Flint’s Historical Philosophy in France, but his name does not 
appear in Fueter’s Geschichte der neueren Historiographie. 
Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Aktensammlung zur Geschichte der basler Reformation in den Jahren 
1519 bis Anfang 1534. Band Il, Juli 1525 bis Ende 1527. Heraus- 
gegeben von Emm Dürr und Paur Rors. [Historische und anti- 
quarische Gesellschaft zu Basel.] (Basel: Universitätsbibliothek. 
1933. Pp. ix, 751. 28 M.) 

Tuts is the second volume in a highly valuable series throwing new light 
not only on the Reformation in Basel, but also in Switzerland and Upper 
Germany. The first volume in the series appeared about twelve years ago. 
It was edited by Dr. Emil Dürr. Since then he has been joined by Dr. Paul 
Roth, director of the city archives in Basel, and together they have produced 
this second volume. It has been a task requiring enormous labor, great skill, 
and the highest type of devotion to real scholarship. Just the problem of 
orthography alone has been extremely exacting and has been solved with 
great care. 

The documents included in the collection are of a far wider variety than 
the title indicates. They are not merely sources bearing on the Basel Reforma- 
tion. They are sources related to the history of Basel during the years of the 
Reformation. ‘A great many of the documents have never yet been printed 
and should add much valuable new material, or even change accepted con- 
clusions. Many others are already to be found in printed collections. Proba- 
bly the largest portion of the numbers are civil records; such as, credentials, 
oaths, expense accounts, minutes of the council meetings, correspondence 
between Basel and other cities, treaties, decisions of the Swiss diets, inven- 
tories, and judicial records. One of the best examples of the last class of 
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documents are those relating ta the extensive prosecution’ of Stephen Storr, 
a leader in the Peasants’ Revolt. The editors have included small and 
apparently unimportant documents with as much care as the long and evi- 
dently valuable ones. In this they have shown themselves wise, for in the 
multiplicity of the minor records there is much useful material; for example, 
the names of people. Or, perhaps some candidate for a Ph.D., searching for 
a subject for his dissertation, might find here a good field in the accounts of 
expenses, for they are a good illustration of municipal finance in the early 
sixteenth century.’ Some of the most important documents are a rare letter 
from Erasmus on November 1, 1525 (?), the lengthy opinion of CEcolampa- 
dius and the other preachers on the Mass, June, 1527, and the reply made to 
it by the Catholics. 

While the collection provides information on a profuse number of sub- 
jects, those on which it gives the fullest amount of light are the following: the 
Peasants’ Revolt and the measures, used to control it; diplomatic relations 
with the other Swiss cities, with the Bishop of Basel, with Ferdinand of 
Austria, and with nearby German cities; the rise of the Reformation in 
Basel; and the Anabaptists. It is interesting to note that the subject of the 
Anabaptists appears on the city records just as the references to the Peasants’ 
Revolt begin to disappear. One of the most important sources dealing with 
the Anabaptists is the full account of the disputation between CEcolampadius 
and Carlin. ti 

Though the great contributions made by this publication are evident at a 
glance, there are certain matters of editing by which it might be greatly 
improved. For example, a table of contents, listing the documents in each 
volume would be of assistance to any research worker, as would also an 
exhaustive index, or at least an index of names. Even more to be desired is a 
brief summary of each document, just preceding the text, and explanatory 
footnotes. There is almost no attempt to give additional information in the 
footnotes, as is done so admirably, for instance, in the edition of Zwinglis 
Werke in the Corpus Reformatorum. It is to be hoped that in the future the 
editors will find it possible to add some of these features. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Hasrınss Eeırs. 


La prépondérance espagnole, 1559-1660. Par Henri Hauser, professeur 
à la Faculté des lettres de Université de Paris. [Peuples et civili- 
sations, Histoire générale, rubliée sous la direction de Louis Halphen 
et Philippe Sagnac, IX.] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1933. Pp. 594. 60 fr.) 
Tur title of this splendid volume will inevitably excite surprise, for it is 

difficult to see how “la prépondérance espagnole”—unquestioned during the 

reign of Philip II, or at least down to 1585—can be regarded as maintained 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. Nor does Professor Hauser 
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really contend that it is. He assures us, it is true, that “Les historiens se 
hâtent trop, après la mort de Philippe III (162r), de parler de la décadence 
irrémédiable de |’Espagne”; he gives us notable pages on “Les nouveaux 
triomphes de Espagne (1612-1623)” and on “Richelieu contre Olivarés 
(1621-1631)”; but these sections of his work go to prove rather that Europe 
was still profoundly impressed by the magnificent game of bluff behind 
which Spanish decadence was for a long time concealed, than that the Haps- 
burg monarchy had not actually passed its zenith. A fairer idea of the true 
contents of the work that lies before us is afforded by the’ titles of the four 
books into which it is subdivided: “La réforme catholique et ’hégémonie 
espagnole (1559-1576)”, “La maitrise des mers (1576-1603)”, “La crise 
européenne et la formation de la puissance francaise (1603-1660)”, 
and “L’évolution matérielle et spirityelle des sociétés européennes du début du 
XVII? siècle à 1660”. š 

The bulk of the story, as one would naturally expect, revolves around the 
history of the Western European states—of Spain, of the Netherlands, of 
England, of France, and of the Empire. But the remoter countries are by no 
means neglected. There are excellent sections on Akbar, the Grand Mogul, 
on the “Formation de unité japonaise”, on the “Fermeture du Japon”, on the 
fall of the Ming dynasty and the Manchu invasion in China, on Russia in “le 
temps des troubles”, on the Turkey of the Kiuprilis, and on the Baltic states, 
and finally on the overseas colonies of France, of Holland, and of England. 
The chapters on cultural history and on “transformations économiques” are 
also noteworthy. Particularly interesting—in these distressful days—is the 
point that Philip II, despite his enforced declarations ‘of bankruptcy, con- 
sistently refused to permit any depreciation of the currency of Spain. But we 
cannot help feeling that the best parts of the whole book are those which deal 
with the civil wars in France. Professor Hauser is a recognized master of 
the entire field with which he deals, but his mastery of the history of his 
native land is unique. His pages on it are perfectly clear to the merest tyro. 
On the other hand, they contain much which the ripest scholar will find 
infinitely worth while. 

The volume is marred by a number of petty slips—so petty, in fact, that 
one is inclined to attribute them rather to the printer than to the author. 
Such, e.g., are “dix” for “vingt” (p. x1); “hujus” for “ejus” (p. 45); “frère” for 
“beau-frère” (p. 73). All these, however, can be easily corrected in a second 
edition, and militate but slightly against the solid value of the work as a 
whole. One is naturally tempted to compare it with Volume V of Lavisse 
and Rambaud’s Histoire générale—entitled Les guerres de religion—which 
covers the same field, and came out thirty-nine years ago. M. Hauser’s 
scholarship is always up-to-date. He makes full use of all the important 
material that has become available in the past four decades, and his work 
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accurately represents the new interpretations and emphases that have recently 
come to the fore. The contrasts between the two books afford an excellent 
index of the progress of French historical scholarship during the interval 
that separates them. 

Harvard University. Rocer B. MERRIMAN. 


Witchcraft and Demonianism: a Concise Account derived from Sworn 
Depositions and Confessions obtained in the Courts of England and 
Wales. By C. L’Estrance Ewen. (London: Heath Cranton. 1933. 
Pp. 495. 25s.) 

Tus book, like its author’s earlier Witch Hunting and Witch Trials, 
brings welcome enlargement to our knowledge of how British courts dealt 
with those accused of witchcraft. His earlier volume explored their unpub- 
lished records, especially those‘ of the ‘counties surrounding London (the 
“Home Circuit”), whose files wereoldest and most complete; and the indict- 
ments he printed not only made clear the procedure, but showed the number 
of the accused much greater than we had known. In the present book his 
research takes a wider scope. Though it is not, he tells us, a history of witch- 
craft, but “merely a collection of information”, the information takes the 
form of a very careful summary and analysis of the confessions and deposi- 
tions preserved to us in the printed accounts of English witch cases from 1538 
to 1717, while appendixes take up the manuscript records of those courts not 
covered by his earlier book—the Northern, Western, and Midland circuits, 
those of Norfolk and Oxford, and the palatinates of Durham, Lancaster, and 
Chester, with a glance into the court records of Wales and the published ones 
of Middlesex and a rich gleaning of “minor items”. 

The weakest part of Mr. Ewen’s book is its 120-page introduction. Its 
opening sketch of the history and nature of witchcraft shows no knowledge 
of the Continental studies in this field, which far outweigh aught we have in 
English; and, alas, he trusts an English author so credulous as Mr. Montague 
Summers or so fanciful as Miss Margaret Murray. Mr. Summers, whom 
Mr. Ewen takes for a Roman Catholic, not an Anglican, he even counts an 
“eminent” exponent, of the Catholic view; and his reading in the older 
demonologists seems bounded by the ultra-credulous few whom Mr. Sum- 
mers has Englished. Nor does he seem to grasp that the theories of all these, 
like those of Mr. Summers and Miss Murray, rest on just such extorted 
“confessions” as those which in the field of his own research he so wisely dis- 
trusts. That his notion of the existence throughout Christendom, and from 
the first, of “two opposing religions, Christianity and Satanism ... the ritual 
and literature of the one being antithetical to that of the other”, rests on a 
basis no sounder, he seems not even to suspect. 

But even this introduction he enriches with many a fragment of his own 
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research; and so sturdy even here is the good sense and the insight that every- 
where mark his first-hand criticism that it is not hard to forgive, however 
one may regret, his borrowed misconceptions. Indeed, his wholesome skepti- 
cism is the weightier because his reading has been too narrow to show him 
how widely and how long scholars of all schools and faiths have been ap- 
proaching similar conclusions. 

By the awkward word “Demonianism”, long now in disuse, he means, 
he tells us, “the doctrine of demoniacal possession”. But, since belief in 
demoniacal possession must inevitably bring with it belief in demons, it is 
hard to see why the briefer and more intelligible “Demonism” could not have 
served as well. Eight plates, from manuscripts or rare pamphlets, enrich the 
book. 


Cornell University. . Georce L, Burr. 


. 


The First Earl of Shaftesbury. By Louise Farco Brown. [American 
Historical Association.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 


pany. 1933. Pp. xi, 350. $4.00.) 

Ir has now been more than sixty years since Mr. Christie penned his 
great brief for the defense of the first Earl of Shaftesbury. That defense has 
hardly been challenged in any formal fashion in the intervening years; nor 
can this more elaborate account of Shaftesbury’s activities be regarded as in 
any sense a challenge to Christie’s plea. It is a better rounded, fuller account 
of them. It raises questions which Christie omitted or evaded. It takes 
account of various materials which were inaccessible to him. It has much to 
do with colonial and committee activities. It has more background and more 
atmosphere. But to Miss Brown, as to Christie, one thing is still denied; and 
without it we shall never get to the heart of the great problem of Lord Shaftes- 
bury. It is the lack of the essential papers, those more intimate and more 
secret—and so more dangerous—communications which, despite his caution, 
he must have had to write. If we had them and the like manuscripts of 
Monk, we should be able to write the history of the Restoration from that 
side which makes it most interesting and would make it more understandable. 

Despite that lack, Miss Brown has written an excellent book. It gives us, 
in the opinion of one reader, the best portrait we have had of that most adroit 
of politicians and most capable of political organizers. It shows his origins 
and his more intimate side. It gives us an admirable account of his more or 
less non-political, official activities. It has suggestions, even where it cannot 
find exact documentary proof, of those darker designs of which we know 
only the surface manifestations. Nor is it Miss Brown’s fault that such docu- 
mentary proof is lacking. She has searched, so far as one may judge, in every 
quarter for it; and every page of her lucid and admirable account of Restora- 
tion politics gives evidence of her knowledge of that intricate subject. She 
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shows a familiarity with Shaftesbury’s movements which is at times almost 
startling; and that familiarity often enables her to explain points in his career 
which might otherwise wait long and vainly for such explanation. As a 
result she makes her subject, if not more likeable, at least more understand- 
able; if—again to one reader—no less suspicious. One point she might have 
made, though a small one, in this connection, as to the Popish Plot. It is that 
Slingsby Bethel’s brother was Hugh Bethel, the physician, and in a house 
belonging to him, it seems, Oates and Tonge drew up their document. That 
would appear to ‘bring Lord Shaftesbury somewhat nearer to that great 
design, even though he did not “invent” it. 

To many readers, most of all, no doubt, to English readers, the account 
of Shaftesbury’s colonial enterprises will seem the newest contribution in the 
book. It has, at least, one great function, apart from its interest and its value 
in what we call “American colomial history”. It enables us, as it were, to see 
further around Shaftesbury than we had before; and if we cannot see behind 
him, that is not the fault of the author but of her materials. For Shaftesbury, 
though he was a master politician, was also something more. He was an 
administrator and a statesman of no mean abilities. He was an actor who 
played many parts, and, in general, with success. One might wish in this 
connection that his biographer had made a little clearer what the financial 
situation was from time to time—he might wish it, but it was little clearer 
then than it is now, and it is possibly unfair to expect a modern writer to 
unravel the tangled skein of Restoration finances which were beyond the 
skill of the men of that time. Yet here, unquestionably, lies part of the clue 
to Restoration politics and its complexities and anomalies. 

Finally, if one may be permitted a puzzling question, why make Shaftes- 
bury a conservative? In one sense he was, but only in the sense which Miss 
Brown stresses to the exclusion of another element. “He believed”, she says, 
“in the society in which he had grown up, in which the members of each 
class had their rights and their corresponding duties; in which the interests 
of king, nobles, and people were inextricably interwoven. He believed in the 
institutions which this interdependence had produced”. He believed in “the 
old landmarks”. And yet—and yet—he did his best to break down the 
strength of monarchy, to make himself the master of affairs, to carry his 
passion for personal power to the limits of conspiracy and to the edge of 
revolution. He would apparently have carried it into new civil war if he had 
had his way. One cannot !et Lord Shaftesbury off so easily. His party won; 
the Stuart cause went down—we must believe rightly, if we accept our pres- 
ent situation and political doctrines. Yet Shaftesbury was no hero even to the 
Whigs of the eighteenth century. He had in him, perhaps, too much of 
the conspirator and the demagogue; and, with all of what Miss Brown allots 
to him, his “wit, charm, firmness, insight, sagacity, physical endurance” and 
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what she calls with nice restraint “adaptability”, the fact remains—he was a 
demagogue and a conspirator, however good his cause, however it succeeded. 
His very qualities made him the more dangerous, for they are the very quali- 
ties which attracted men; and we hardly need full documentary evidence to 
understand that could he have overthrown the government of Charles II, he 
might have been what it was whispered Buckingham aimed at, Protector, or 
Regent, or Lord President, or something of that sort. There seems no other 
explanation possible for too many of his actions, documents or no documents. 
One may not accept Macaulay’s dictum that his versatility was the effect of 
his complete and utter selfishness; but it is hard to escape his conclusion that 
Shaftesbury had a fierce and earnest ambition, or that he had “served and 
betrayed a succession of governments”. For that fierce, passionate lust for 
place and power seems, in the last resort, the clue to most of the actions of 
one who stooped to conquer, but who seemed, especially at the end, to be 
content with nothing short of mastery of, the state. 


Harvard University. W. C. Assorr. 


Les relations anglo-hollandaises au début du XVIII siècle, d'après la 
correspondance d’ Alexandre Stanhope, 1700-1706. Par GABRYELLE 
Van ven Haute, licenciée en Sciences historiques. (Louvain: Li- 
brairie Universitaire. 1932. Pp. xvi, 379.) 

ALEXANDER Stanhope, father of the more famous James, belongs to the 
class of professional diplomat, who has until now escaped the attention of 
the historian. He has no separate notice in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. He served his apprenticeship at Madrid, and went to The Hague 
as envoy extraordinary in 1700. He held this key position in European 
diplomacy for six years, during which the Dutch capital was a sort of clearing 
house for London, Paris, and Vienna. Similarly, Amsterdam served as 
Europe’s financial center, through whose bankers friend and foe paid their 
soldiers. 

Anglo-Dutch diplomacy during the first half of the War of the Spanish 
Succession found the maritime powers leagued with the Emperor against 
Louis XIV. The negotiations of the naval powers with the Baltic states is 
interestingly presented—negotiations unusually important because it was at 
once necessary that the Allies get their naval supplies from thence, and keep 
Charles XII from supporting France. The diplomatic antecedents of the war 
are clearly discussed, and show how skillfully Louis XIV labored to sow 
dissension between the Dutch and the English. Mlle. Van den Haute believes 
that war might have been averted with both, had he conceded them com- 
mercial advantages in Spain and the Indies, which were extensive enough 
for all (p. 65). i 

The formation of alliances with Savoy and Portugal is described. The 
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account of the recruitment of the army of the Grand Alliance in the Ger- 
manies is exceedingly satisfactory. The maritime powers were the pay- 
masters of the alliance, but as the war progressed, England shouldered more 
and more of the burden because of Holland’s financial decline. The Emperor 
was a most tropblesome ally. While his demands were excessive, his promises 
were rarely filled and never on time. He was consistent only in his frequent 
inconsistencies. Tactful English diplomacy alone kept the Dutch faithful to 
such an ally. At first the Emperor received loans only through Amsterdam 
bankers, and when the Dutch would advance no more, London financiers 
floated another large one to keep the Emperor going. Yet their protests in- 
fluenced but little any of the Austrian rulers. 

The chapter on the commerce of the belligerents is highly informing, 
throwing into bold relief Anglo-Dutch economic jealousies. Despite Eng- 
land’s strenuous representations, the Dütch reluctantly forbade trade with 
France, and only for a year. Even then, they absolutely refused to forego 
their accustomed réle of honest brokers in supplying France with credit to 
pay her troops in Italy and the Netherlands. When the English insisted, it 
seemed that the Dutch might desert their allies. England withdrew her 
objections, and the Dutch traded freely with the enemy, except in what was 
obviously contraband. Increasingly they neglected their naval obligations in 
favor of their merchant convoys. ` 

Although Stanhope is the ‘efficient, faithful diplomat, Marlborough 
emerges as the hero, whose patience and tact are quite as valuable to the 
Allies as his military genius. Repeatedly he intervenes to end Anglo-Dutch 
bickerings; he goes to Vienna, to Hanover, to see Charles XII, and miracu- 
lously friction ceases in those quarters. Nevertheless, he was constantly 
handicapped by the Dutch deputies. In 1705 he offered to resign, but his 
shrewd appeal to the Dutch people gained him a freer hand for the future, 
Marlborough’s rival, Admiral Sir George Rooke, comes in for some severe 
strictures, : 

The research upon which this monograph is based, while far from 
exhaustive, seems adequate. Although utilizing some of the Dutch manu- 
scripts it is surprising that the author has not consulted the Fagel and 
Heinsius Papers at the Rijksarchief. A study of the admiralty materials in 
London would have added a sureness of touch. The work under review is 
a clear, impartial, and valuable contribution to historical knowledge, and we 
hope the author will continue her labors in this field, and that she may be 
able to make use of the abundance of pertinent material in the archives of 
Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. A few slight errors have been noted: 1600 should 
be 1700 (p. 50); Gallas was an Austrian, not a Savoyard (p. 140), as is made 
‘clear elsewhere in the book; Pultowa was fought in 1709, not 1707 (p. 247). 
The bibliography would be improved by brief annotations. 

Indiana University. WırLLıam Tuomas MORGAN. 
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England under Queen Anne. By Grorce Macautay Trevetyan, O.M, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Volume III, The Peace and the Protestant Succession. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1934. Pp. xviii, 383. $6.50.) 
Wır# “the shout of an immense multitude hailing the sutcessor, and the 

salvoes of cannon proclaiming the triumph of English liberty, religion and 

law” (p. 307) Mr. Trevelyan brings to a close his history of the reign of 

Queen Anne. Then, as if visited by a misgiving lest the Whigs may have 

triumphed too far in his pages, he adds an epilogue which discusses the 

character and dimensions of Whig hegemony under the first Hanoverians: 
the Whigs governed England because the Tories were tainted with Jacobitism; 
they governed moderately because they were a minority of the ruling class. 

Thus Whig government, for all*its ascendancy, by the quaint paradox of 

English politics must play Tweedledum to the Tories’ Tweedledee. And 

Tweedledee, when he finally gets in, will display something of the same 

regard for the susceptibilities of Tweedledum. Though it is true, as Mr. 

Trevelyan observes, that “Where there are no effective Tories there can be no 

proper Whigs” (p. 317), it is also true that the two-party system cannot be 

worked unless there is a family resemblance between the ins and the outs. 

It is Mr. Trevelyan’s contention that in “those dozen decisive years ... the 
stormy and heroic life of Seventeenth Century England . . . was transmuted 
into the classic calm of Eighteenth Century Britain” (p. vii). “If England 
between the Revolution and the death of George II had not established the 
rule of the law of freedom, the England of the Nineteenth Century would 
have proceeded along the path of change by methods of violence, instead of 
by Parliamentary modification of the law” (p. 321). The Ifs of history are 
elusive things that even the wisest historians cannot document. Yet whoever 
has had the pleasurable experience of reading Mr. Trevelyan’s volumes will 
agree that seldom have twelve years in the history of any nation been so 
heaped to overflowing with durable success: the brilliant military and diplo- 
matic achievement which imposed a check on the conquering will of France; 
the rounding out of England’s empire and of her commercial supremacy; the 
Union with Scotland; an equilibrium—lopsided to be sure—between Church 
and dissenting sects, and the most dangerous fangs of intolerance drawn; 
equilibrium also between Crown and Parliament, the rock of Jacobitism 
safely rounded, the elasticity of the constitution demonstrated; emergence of 
“a highly civilized conception of law” (p. 320); academic and scholastic free- 
dom and the liberty of the press, 

In so far as all this ensued from policy, Mr. Trevelyan ascribes it to the 
policy of Queen Anne, “wisest and most triumphant of her race” (p. 307). 
The Stuarts were not a wise race, so the point may be yielded. Her state- 
craft was not of a high order of intelligence; its best trait was the negative 
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one of an unwillingness to be driven to extremes. On the positive side it 
embraced many of the prejudices of her people and her time, and succeeded 
the better for them. In her relations with those who served her she was as 
callous and ungrateful as any of her family; but this made it possible for her 
to change her ministers :n response to public demand without too much 
distress to herself. Like all the Stuarts she could be obstinate, which saved 
her from succumbing too readily to the influence of more brilliant or more 
calculating minds. Happily for England neither the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, nor the succeeding favorite, Lady Masham, nor any single minister 
ever dominated the queen’s will. 

But Mr. Trevelyan recognizes that neither royal nor ministerial policy 
can be stretched to embrace the accomplishment of these years, and as he is 
profoundly and wholeheartedly English ‚he assigns the happy outcome to 
English character and English luck. “Kandly old England has always in the 
long run revolted against ‘fascist’ experiments at the permanent suppression 
of ‘the other side’ ” (p. 96). “The Englishman is famous for forgetting what 
is best forgot” (p. 161). “The good sense of the English people...” (p. r91). 
“And, by the good luck that so often blessed our history in those days, that 
part of their purposes which came to fruition was the best” (p. 59). So much 
that went right in these years did so by a slight and casual margin, while so 
much that went wrong did so without a complement of disaster, that one may 
well attribute the good fortune of this nation to the same “good Providence” 
. which bountifully conferred two winning lottery tickets on Lord Hervey 
(p- 46). 

It is difficult to throw off the impression that morally this period was a 
shabby one: plots and counterplots of ministers; the all-pervading Jacobite 
treason; the meanness of Anglicans toward Dissenters, and the greater mean- 
ness of Englishmen toward Scots and Irish; shady dealings in public money 
by men in high place; the base betrayal of the Dutch and other allies in the 
field and at the peace. Marlborough’s great generalship, his statesmanship in 
holding together the Allies, and the wrongs he suffered from the queen and 
the Tories have won Mr. Trevelyan’s warm sympathy, yet there seems to have 
been a stratum of his character in which he was grasping and dishonorable. 

What has been said of the narrative skill and the delightful style of this 
history in its earlier volumes is true also of this. Mindful of his own strictures 
on Macaulay, Mr. Trevelyan has given the most painstaking study to charac- 
ter and motives, to both of which he extends a large charity. He is a master 
of direct and clear exposition of a tangled situation, of effective yet moderate 
use of quotation, and of shrewd and succinct summary. I do not know of any 
historian who is Mr. Trevelyan’s superior in the technique of his craft or in 
full and discriminating knowledge of his period. In some of his slighter, as 
well as his weightier comments he is both witty and acute, as when he says 
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over the final parting of the queen and the duchess: “If the fault was mostly 
Sarah’s, the tragedy was mostly Anne’s” (p. 42). Of the Quebec expedition 
he observes that as St. John “had chosen the wrong Admiral in Walker... 
it therefore mattered the less that he had also chosen the wrong General in 
Hill” (p. 144). ä 

Readers who are familiar with the work of English historians of the 
nineteenth century will notice the close kinship of Mr. Trevelyan’s ideal of 
history to theirs. Like them he finds the dominant interest of a period in its 
political and military history, and less in economic and söcial developments 
than twentieth century historians are apt to do. In historical favor, therefore, 
England under Queen Anne is somewhat old-fashioned. There will be many 
to like it the better for that. 

Vassar College. P VıoLET BARBOUR. 
Das Ringen um Frieden und Sicherheit in den Entscheidungsjahren des 

spanischen Erbfolgekrieges, 1708 bis 1709. Von WERNER REESE. 

[Münchener historische Abhandlungen.] (Munich: C. H. Beck’sche 

Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1933. Pp. xiv, 299. ı2 M.) 


Tuis monograph can best be read in conjunction with the recent study by 
the late Roderick Geikie on The Dutch Barrier (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 
316). Mr. Reese is, of course, more specifically concerned with the break- 
down of the peace negotiations between France and the Grand Alliance in 
1709, but as with Geikie, the chief interest of his work lies in his examination 
of the divergent war aims of the Allies. 

Geikie, using Dutch sources, was the first to lay adequate emphasis in this 
connection upon Anglo-Dutch rivalry in the Mediterranean, and on this point 
Mr. Reese follows him closely. The establishment of the French in Spanish 
Italy, which would have threatened England’s Levant trade, aroused no par- 
ticular fears in the Dutch. Hence, in all the Franco-Dutch negotiations from 
1706 onwards, the Dutch were always willing to see Philip of Anjou retain 
the Two Sicilies, and Mr. Reese shows that it was only English pressure which 
compelled Buys, in 1709, to demand that Sicily at least should go to the 
Hapsburgs. Throughout the war, the Dutch were always suspicious of 
English plans for conquest in the Mediterranean and the Indies, and their 
protests irritated even their Whig friends. Unfortunately for the Republic, 
the campaigns in the Netherlands compelled her to concentrate upon her 
armies there, and to neglect her fleet, and after the fall of the Whigs in 1710, 
the very failure to take her share of the operations in Spain and by sea, with 
which Bolingbroke reproached her, made it impossible for her to prevent the 
Tories from making such peace terms as to the Mediterranean and the 
Americas as suited England. 

Mr. Reese, using Austrian sources, carries Geikie’s conclusions further by 
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showing that the Mediterranean was also a chief source of Anglo-Austrian 
differences. He makes it clear that there was a strong school at Vienna, 
represented by Wratislaw, which favored a policy which was not so much 
Hapsburg, as specifically Austrian. Wratislaw was relatively indifferent to 
the fate of the Hapsburg claims upon Spain itself, and believed that Austria 
should aim at Securing the Spanish territories in Italy, and so concentrate 
Hapsburg power between Vienna and Naples. In making clear this point, 
Mr. Reese unconsciously helps to explain Tory policy after 1710. For Boling- 
broke's cardinal aim in 1711 was to make of Sicily, in the hands of the Duke 
of Savoy, a base for English Mediterranean power, and for this reason he 
wished to induce the Emperor to continue the war in Spain, After the death 
of the Emperor Joseph in April, 1711, Bolingbroke’s chief fear was that if 
Austria once perceived that she was not to get Spain, she would turn to make ` 
her own peace with France in return for receiving those Spanish territories in 
Italy in which he intended to establish the Duke of Savoy. His policy in 
1711 was largely determined by the belief that some such intentions were 
being entertained at Vienna,! and Mr. Reese’s use of Austrian sources shows 
that this belief was justified. 

In his actual conclusion as to the responsibility for the breakdown of 1709, 
the author reverts to the View of the older anti-Louis XIV school. Like 
Geikie, he writes appreciatively of Heinsius, and is critical of Van Goslinga 
and the pro-Orange, pacifist, and anti-Marlborough party at The Hague. 
Unlike Geikie, however, he is also critical of Buys, whom he regards as having 
been narrowly concerned with the interests of the city of Amsterdam. 

His bibliography is very full, but in its citation of secondary sources, less 
discriminating than extensive. ` 

The University of Manitoba. H. N. FıeLpHouse. 


A History of Modern Culture. By Preservep SmirH, Professor of His- 
tory in Cornell University. Volume II, The Enlightenment, 1687- 
1776. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1934. Pp. vii, 703. 

$5.00.) 

No fairly alert reader is likely to find a single dull page in this volume. 
The period it covers in the history of thinking was more lightsome than those 
which preceded or followed it. “Perspicuity became the queen of literary 
virtues; clarity, neatness, wit, readability were cultivated.” With so much 
new to think about and sc many fresh estimates of old issues, there was no 
lack of subject matter for agreeably superficial consideration. Pascal declares 
that the sublime dictators of so much previous belief were but “des gens 
honnêtes et, comme les autres, riant avec leurs amis”. Dr. Smith however 


1 Raby to St. John, May 15/26, 1711, British Museum, Additional MSS., 22,205. 
Raby to St. John, Apr. 17/28, 1711, F. O., Holland, vol. 239. 
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warns us that this view of the Enlightenment must be accepted with many 
reservations. Itis not of one piece any more than any other historical period. 
“The age of reason saw many outbreaks of hysteria. The age of optimism 
now and then fell into black despair .... Voltaire was deified for writing the 
Dictionnaire Philosophique and La Barre was decapitated for reading it. 
Rousseau preached a sentimental religion and Dr. Johnson satd he ought to 
be sentenced to penal servitude” (p. 24). 

After an introductory chapter, the volume opens with an account of the 
influence exercised by Newton and Locke and closes on the eve of “the 
incursions of the idealistic philosophers and the romantic poets”. Newton 
infused into the discussions of the time the impressive idea of universal law, 
which was congenial to those who resented the traditional appeal to miracles. 
He himself was however caught in the old meshes, and in a treatise on Daniel 
and Revelation is quite as assured jn his historical application of prophetic 
symbolism—beasts, wings, smoke, horns—as he is in his immortal Principia 
in dealing with physical laws. Locke invited his readers to deduce philosophic 
truths from their own daily experiences rather than from heavy metaphysical 
treatises. Chapters III and IV show how “Linnzan Science” stimulated and 
contributed to a study of God’s works and enlarged the old conceptions of 
man’s world. “Nature” became an ideal, and back to Nature an aspiration. 
Chapter V takes up the trio of British philosophers together with Leibnitz 
and the decisive influence of British thought on the French materialists. The 
chapters following are devoted to revised theories of government and of 
economic phenomena. The growth of historical criticism and insight is 
emphasized; as are the appearance of the idea of progress and novel ways of 
viewing the origin and nature of the Bible and of the classics. Chapters IX 
and X turn to the “Modern prose style”, newspapers and magazines (only at 
the beginning of their present inordinate inflation), the prose-like poetry of 
the time, and the flourishing of classical French drama. This is succeeded by 
“the propaganda of the Enlightenment, its dissemination and popularization 
by the French pAzlosophes and the Encyclopedia, and the plans for altering 
educational methods in the hope of making men reasonable. Three chapters 
deal with religious changes—the Deists, skepticism, the indications of well- 
guarded atheism and the accompanying disrepute of ancient superstitions 
with the waning of organized official persecution. Chapter XVI is headed 
“Laws, Morals, and Manners” and includes humanitarianism and the revolt 
against the harsh criminology of the period. Fresh conceptions in painting, 
architecture, and music form a final chapter of thirty pages. 

It is obvious that this volume is mainly a history of thinking—and there 
is no more significant theme. This kind of history is the chief instrument of 
personal enlightenment, or better, it might become such, and Professor Smith 
has made a most important contribution to its advance. As Taine said long 
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ago the writers of the eighteenth century made their appeal to the honnéte 
homme, the intelligent onlooker, of which there are nowadays many more 
than ever before. The author is an altogether exceptional honnéte homme 
himself, and brings light and knowledge to those who desire it but-have not 
the time or equipment for the research open to him. It would have been easy 
to have been to subtle for the facts, and to have exhibited refinements which 
may exalt the historian in his own esteem but which serve only to confuse 
readers and blunt the keenness of their interest. For example the words 
“law”, “reason”, “the understanding”, “Nature”, “cause”, all used as defen- 
sive weapons against ancient ideas of revelation and miracles have, since the 
heat of battle has subsided, been subjected to devastating criticism which 
makes their confident use in the eighteenth century a matter of surprise and 
mayhap ill-deserved censure to-day. The reader cannot but wonder how the 
author is going to maintain his integrityeand lucidity as he enters the selva 
selvaggia ed aspra of so-called romanticism and endeavors to make plain the 
technicalities of recent scientific research and psychological analysis. He has 
in the two volumes which have appeared certainly laid a solid foundation for 
the succeeding elaborations of thought. 
New York City. James Harvey Rosinson. 


Johnson’s England: an Account of the Life and Manners of his Age. 
Edited by A. S. TURBERVILLE, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Leeds. Two volumes. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1933. Pp. xxiii, 405; ix, 404. $14.00.) 

TueEsE two handsome, profusely illustrated volumes contain twenty-seven 
essays on as many subjects. They are in the manner of the two volumes on 
Shakespeare’s England, published in 1916 by the same press. The majority 
of the authors are among those most competent to write on the topics assigned. 
The common period of time to which they were limited is the chief bond 
uniting their work. The editor thinks it “proper to characterize as the Age 
of Johnson the last fifty years of his lifetime”. -The publishers say on the 
jacket that the period covered is “roughly the sixty years between 1730, just 
before Johnson came to London, and 1790, just after his death, and care has 
been taken to draw evidence from within these dates, wherever possible, and 
to avoid describing conditions which, though but slightly earlier or later, 
would have been unfamiliar to him or his contemporaries”. But not all the 
authors were thus restricted. Mr. Cole, for example, includes in his bibliogra- 
phy Defoe’s Tour and Cobbett’s Rural Rides. 

Johnson’s name in the title doubtléss helps to recommend the work to 
students of literature. All of the chapters are of course appropriate if it was 
the intention of the editor merely to collect essays by competent authors on 
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interesting aspects of life in Johnson’s time. Even on such a plan some of the 
omissions and inclusions are not easy to justify. Johnson wrote on politics, 
but political history is ignored. He made a dictionary, but there is no chapter 
on the etymologists of his time. He wrote essays, biography, literary criti- 
cism; none of these subjects is treated. He contributed to magazines, and 
that form of periodical was peculiarly a product of his age, but the subject 
has no place in this work. He also wrote occasional pieces for the newspaper 
press, and the last chapter in these volumes deals with the Newspaper, per- 
haps as well as is possible in thirty-six pages where a volume is needed based 
on a lifetime of study. 

Johnson was never a soldier or sailor, but Admiral Richmond writes com- 
petently on the Navy; Sir John Fortescue on the Army; Professor Williamson 
on Exploration and Discovery. Johnson was less concerned with social than 
literary phenomena. But Mr. Bealeg writes on Travel and Communications; 
Mrs. George on London and the Life of the Town; Mr. Cole on Town Life 
in the Provinces; Mr. Heaton on Industry and Trade; Mr. Orwin on Agri- 
culture and Rural Life; the Hammonds on Poverty, Crime, Philanthropy; 
Miss Marshall on Manners, Meals, and Domestic Pastimes. Johnson was a 
friend of artists, but little concerned in the fine arts save literature. There 
are chapters on Taste; on Painting and Engraving; on Sculpture; on Archi- 
tecture and the Garden; on the Interior of the House; on the Drama and 
the Theatre; on Music. The chapters on Education, Schools, and Univer- 
sities; on Science, Mathematics, and Astronomy; on Medicine; on the Law 
and the Lawyers seem as little pertinent with Johnson as the central figure 
of his time. However, the last chapter but one, Dr. Chapman’s on Authors 
and Booksellers, is appropriate enough. 

Published under auspices so respectable, supported by an imposing array 
of names, readers may be tempted to regard this. work as history and thus 
like history less. Due to the manner of its composition, it contains only 
select fragments of materials from which history might be made. Readers . 
interested in the special subjects on which these authors write will prefer to 
consult the larger works which qualified them for partnership in this venture. 
Those seeking a connected history of an interesting time will find here a lack 
of coherence, of unity in concept and plan, of sure guidance through the 
changes of the time, of awareness in some cases that the time witnessed 
change. 

These faults are no reflection on the work of Mr. Turberville as editor or 
on the capacity of the authors he selected to write. They merely indicate 
again that a task requiring the skill of a single hand, the insight of a mind 
that has meditated for years, is not easily farmed out as a coöperative enter- 
prise to a score of experts in special fields. 

Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE, 
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England und der Aufstieg Russlands: Zur Frage des Zusammenhanges 
der europäischen Staaten und ihres Ausgreifens in die aussereuro- 
paische Welt in Politik und Wirtschaft des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von 
Dierrich Geruarp. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1933. Pp. 436. 
16.80 M.) _ 

Tuis distinguished work of pioneering attempts, and successfully, to 
enlarge a problem of diplomatic to “geopolitical” history, although that much 
abused word appears nowhere in it. For the author, the relations of the two 
great flanking powers of Europe fall into two chief periods, with the opening 
of the Black Sea in 1774 as the turning point. For the earlier period he 
analyzes with great skill the economic and political connection between 
Russia and’ England, tracing not merely its formal development, but the 
influence of their commerce within eacheof the two countries. From the 

-opening of the Black Sea, however, Russia strove to emancipate herself from 
dependence on English commercial,enterprise and capital. From this point 
of view the Armed Neutrality of 1780 is seen as an important step toward 
economic autonomy. The attitudes of England and France toward 

Catherine’s annexation of the Crimea gave a fresh proof of Russia’s evolu- 

tion away from England. With the outbreak of a new Russo-Turkish War 

in 1787 English interest was drawn to Turkey and Sweden, despite general 
indifference for Continental affairs in Parliament and out. After saving 

Sweden from Danish attack during the former’s war with Russia, English 

attention was drawn to the question of Poland. England’s demand for the 

preservation of the status quo in Turkey, in other words, for Russia’s renunci- 
ation of the Ochakov region, was dictated not only by the desire to maintain 

Turkish strength in the Black Sea and Straits area, but also by the thought 

of preventing Russian encirclement of Poland from both flanks. The idea 

of an Anglo-Prussian interference on behalf of both Poland and Turkey arose 
simultaneously with the idea of developing Poland as an alternative sphere 
of English trade in order to remove a dangerous and one-sided dependence 
on Russia for ships’ stores. Opinion within and without Parliament was not 
capable of understanding these far-reaching purposes of Pitt’s Russian Arma- 
ment, and the project was abandoned. With it disappeared the Anglo- 

Prussian alliance, and the way was open for the second partition of Poland. 

During this struggle, however, the Northeast-and Southeast in European 

policy had been considerably fused. As compared with the beginning of the 

eighteenth century the “Northern System” had ceased to possess independent 
significance, while the Eastern Mediterranean and Black Sea, with adjacent 
routes and areas, had risen to first-class importance. The stage was set for 
the dramatic events to be provoked by Napoleon’s Mediterranean and East- 

ern policy. l 

This work, of an unusual breadth of vision, is based on a painstaking 
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study of the English archives, especially for the period 1774-1792. Dr. Ger- 
hard has also utilized with advantage a vast amount of little known con- 
temporary literature. The student of the European states’ system as a whole 
and of the Near Eastern problem in particular will need to consult this 
valuable study, of which it is difficult not to write in superlatives. 

Union College. Purtip EX Mosery. 


Egypt since Cromer. By Lord Lioyp. Volume I. (London: Mac- 
millan and Company; New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. 
Pp. xi, 390. 2 Maps. $5.50.) 

Lorn Lloyd writes of that period in Egyptian history bounded by the 
reign of Lord Cromer on the one hand and that of Ahmed Fuad I on the 
other, a period in which political problems were generally of greater con- 
sequence than material ones. His book reaches far beyond its professed pur- 
pose of supplying a sequel to Cromer’s own significant Modern Egypt. Lord 
Cromer’s work was confined largely to the events of his own administration 
and constituted a kind of self portrait. Lord Lloyd has taken full advantage 
of his own unique position to view both Cromer and his earlier successors in 
perspective. In so doing he has produced a remarkable piece of historical 
writing, which, in making clear the character and consequences of one notable 
instance of European penetration into non-European lands, unconsciously 
points many a moral in the whole broad field of modern imperialism. It is 
the kind of book that comes rarely to light when ripe experience and pene- 
trating insight combine with a deep sense of responsibility to arrive at funda- 
mental truths. 

Lord Cromer having been essentially the second founder of modern 
Egypt, as Mohammed Ali Pasha was the first, the author very properly 
devotes a fairly considerable space at the outset to an analysis of his aims, 
accomplishments, and shortcomings as a basis for a treatment of the following 
years, and notwithstanding the title of the book, might have spared his 
apology (p. 117) for reverting so frequently to the Cromer period. Cromer’s 
work in Egypt Lord Lloyd regards as essentially sound if not always far- 
sighted. Circumscribed by the pronouncement of the British government of 
the temporary nature of the occupation, by the Capitulations, and by the 
vagaries of the mixed Egyptian population, he believes that Lord Cromer 
could hardly have pursued a more consistent or constructive program. The 
author’s belief is well founded that Cromer’s principal weakness lay in his 
faith in the alchemy of popular education and government, upon which the 
great proconsul apparently relied for the growth of Egyptian confidence in 
the British régime. 

Lord Lloyd’s own critical position is suggested in his conclusion (p. 361) 
that, to a much greater extent than any other colonizing nation, the British 
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have added to their feeling of responsibility for the welfare of their subjects 
the ideal of evolution toward self-government and ultimate political inde- 
pendence, and that great danger has lain not in any lack of sympathy for 
premature political hopes but in the likelihood that in their eagerness to 
satisfy these hopes the British might be forgetful of their administrative 
responsibilities. By the extent to which they were forgetful of these responsi- 
bilities, Lord Lloyd critic:zes those in whose hands lay the reins of power in 
Egypt between Lord Cromer’s retirement in 1907 and the close of the World 
War. They have-not fared well in the analysis. Sir Eldon Gorst is delineated 
as an administrator who sympathized with the Egyptians while he vainly 
sacrificed their real needs to political exigencies. Yet Lord Lloyd deplores 
his untimely death, for worse was to come. He finds little to condone in 
Kitchener’s administration, which suffered from those very traits which made 
him outstanding as a soldier. . Nevertheless, his was a time of material 
prosperity, partly due to the transition from the old basin system to the new 
perpetual system of irrigation, the unfortunate post-War effects of which are 
not treated in this volume. 

Lord Lloyd has nothing but condemnation for British policy in Egypt 
during the War period. It is not that he doubts the nature of British military 
necessity or believes that disadvantages to neutral Egypt could have been 
wholly avoided. However, he can only deplore the clumsiness with which 
Egypt was declared a protectorate and the almost total neglect of Egyptian 
sensibilities thereafter. The promise to Egypt of immunity from the War 
when the engagement obviously could not be kept he regards as the founda- 
tion of all later difficulties. Saad Zaghlul, who had learned “how much 
easier and more pleasant it is to soar aloft in the comfortable elevator of 
destructive criticism than to climb the steep stairs of constructive effort”, and 
British official neglect of the War years share the responsibility in this work 
for the undoing of a generation of laborious accomplishment. The author, 
therefore, is not surprised at the storm which broke immediately after the 
Armistice, although he is shocked at the incapacity of Allenby, even though 
he knew nothing of Egypt. Lord Lloyd has only bitter words for that truck- 
ling to the extremists in 1919, which “betrayed” both the Egyptians and the 
-British who had given their lives for the welfare of Egypt. 

Although many of his own experiences in Egypt were such as might have 
created a distinct bias, Lord Lloyd everywhere writes with much reason and 
restraint and with both vigor and dispassionateness. To a less extent than 
Cromer does he assume the innate righteousness of the British cause in Egypt. 
He deplores Britain’s failure to annex-Egypt in 1914 or in 1917 and Allenby’s 
“surrender of 1919” on purely practical grounds, and he harbors no bitterness 
because of the almost total absence of Egyptian gratitude for constructive 
British endeavors. Only rarely does the national background of the man 
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elude his vigilance as historian and cause him to describe the “true Egyptian” 
as one who believed in the British connection (p. 51) or to refer to Great 
Britain in 1913 as the “mother country” of the Sudan (p. 332). 

Aside from the fact that it is unnecessarily repetitive in a few places, the 
book is well constructed and excellently written. Without any conscious 
striving for effect, the author’s very earnestness gives a real elöquence to his 
theme. A few appendixes containing the texts of significant documents and 
a genealogical table of the family of Mohammed Ali amplify the text, and 
the two maps at the end of the volume are illuminating. 

Tufts College. Harror L. Hoskins. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Historic House Museums. By Laurence Var CoLeman, Director of 
the American Association of Museums. (Washington: American 
Association of Museums. 1933. Pp. xii, 187. $2.50.) 


ArcHæoLoGY is not only the detective that assembles material evidence for 
history, it is also the publicist of the past. To many, a hat, a cloak, a broken 
chair speak more vividly of a bygone personality than any amount of state 
papers or memoirs. It is this second röle of archeology that gives importance 
to the historical museum as opposed to the archeological museum. Snuff- 
boxes, shoe buckles, cups and saucers, are meager source material for the his- 
torian, but they provide the human interest that “sells” history to the public. 
And the public loves it, for by it there is established a personal contact with 
the past. To see a man’s glove is next thing to shaking his hand, and every 
politician knows how much more potent a handshake is than a state paper. 

- The American people seem peculiarly given to this emotional form of his- 
torical interest. It is a trait that is growing upon us, due perhaps to foreign 
travel; at any rate, it is certain that we have a passionate craving for historic 
“shrines” not to be equaled elsewhere in the world. Authentic historicity 
seems to matter little so long as the desired semi-religious thrill is had. 

Fortunately the historical museum that produces the strongest reaction is 
one which in itself speaks of the personality or event we wish to venerate. 
The birthplace of some great one, his dwelling, or some house associated with 
battlefield or treaty conference, these are far more potent than museums newly 
built to house diverse historical exhibits. This is fortunate, I say, for it results 
in the preservation of large numbers of old houses, of great value as archzo- 
logical evidence regardless of their fortuitous associations, and often of con- 
siderable architectural distinction. Thus, while in 1895 there were only about 
twenty such houses open to the public, in rgro there were nearly a hundred, 
and to-day more than four hundred historic houses permanently saved from 
the normal destruction a growing society entails. 
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These historic house museums present many new and peculiar prob- 
lems. They are primarily archzological exhibits, but they also function as 
museums. They may or may not be open all the year round, may or may not 
serve as dwellings for the curatorial staff, and may or may not depend on 
service of refreshments or other entertainment for balancing the budget. Some 
are state or national monuments, some supported by historical societies, some 
by simple ad hoc organizations. 

A wide field and various, its rapidly growing interest commands the 
attention of historians and museum managers alike. It has now called forth 
an extensive survey at the hands of Laurence Ccleman, director of the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums. With much experience in preparing survey 
volumes of the sort, Mr. Ccleman has developed a most commendable method 
of procedure. He has personally visitedethe major part of the historic house 
museums scattered throughout the country, and collected a mass of first-hand 
information. This he has digested and now presents in orderly fashion with 
running commentary of criticism and suggestion. The first part of the book 
is devoted to the history of the movement, the second to the various methods 
employed in organization and administration of historic houses, and the third 
to a consideration of possible future developments. Added to this are a 
directory of some 400 historic house museums arranged by states, a bibliogra- 
phy, and an index as full as could be desired, very intelligently compiled. 

It is hard to speak too highly of this work; in ten years, if the rate of 
growth of the movement continues, it may have to be all done over, but for 
the present it is a complete vade mecum. 

The Library of Congress. Lercester B. Horıan. 


Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650: a Genetic Study. By Perry 
Mier. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1933. Pp. xvi, 353. 
$3.50.) 

Historians who have Ciscussed the origins of the New England system of 
church government have strangely neglected the writings of its most authori- 
tative contemporary exponent, John Cotton. One group, following H. M. 
Dexter, have attributed it to the influence of the Brownists, ignoring the fact 
that the New England leaders always regarded “separatism” with horror. 
Another point of view, originally expressed by the Presbyterian Robert Baillie 
and recently revived by Professor Morison in his Builders of the Bay Colony, 
is that the Puritans underwent a sea change while crossing the Atlantic and 
only evolved their theories of church government after arriving in New Eng- 
land and under the influence of the Plymouth Pilgrims. Cotton, however, 
expressly stated that the authors of the “New England Way” were a group 
of men, headed by William Ames, who never left Europe, and that the New 
England clergy had been “studious of that way” before the migration. 
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Orthodoxy in Massachusetts is an examination of the origins of the “New 
England Way”. With a wealth of quotations and with considerable charm 
of style, Dr. Miller shows how its essential principles had been elaborated 
before the migration. He sheds new light on the founding of New England 
by showing that the Congregationalists could reconcile their theories of 
church government with their disapproval of separatism only by migrating 
to a country where they would have control of both church and state, and by 
proving that the group which planned the migration included almost all the 
Congregationalist leaders. He traces the modifications in Congregationalism 
which were necessitated by its transformation from a persecuted sect into a 
state church, and explains how, during the Civil War, those members of the 
group who had remained in Europe adopted theories of religious toleration 
which alienated them from their New England brethren. This is a book of 
fundamental importance for the understanding of New England Puritanism. 
It supersedes everything else which has been written about its ecclesiastical 
system. 

The defects of Dr. Miller’s book are due chiefly to the limitations which he 
has imposed upon himself. He ignores both the theology of Puritanism 
and its social and economic background. He is content to show how Con- 
gregationalism differed from the other sects, without attempting to explain 
why. The controversy is treated as a dispute about the correct interpretation 
of Scripture. If Dr. Miller had extended his field of study, he might have 
given a more accurate analysis of the differences between Puritanism and 
Anglicanism. Both parties, he declares, believed in the royal supremacy and 
in the union of church and state; they differed merely in the kind of church 
which they wished to establish. In reality the differences were more funda- 
mental. The Anglicans were Erastians. Archbishop Whitgift could see “no 
such distinction of the commonwealth and the church that they should be 
counted, as it were, two separate bodies”; the head of the state should be the 
head of the church, and ecclesiastical officers might perform political func- 
tions. For the Puritans, on the other hand, church and state were two dis- 
tinct bodies, and though each derived its authority from God, the church, 
through its power to interpret Scripture, was virtually the superior. As 
Travers explains, “huic (7.e., the minister of the church) enim omnes orbis 
Principes et Monarchae fasces suos submittere et parare decet”. It was this 
insistance on ministerial supremacy which compelled the monarchy to ally 
itself with the bishops and which made Calvinism, wherever it flourished, 
the spearhead of political and social revolution. f 

New York University. i H. B. PARKES. 


Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1671-1680. Two parts. [The 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Volumes XXIX, XXX, Collec- 
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tions.] (Boston: the Society. 1933. Pp. xciv, 562; vili, 563-1233. 
* $10.00.) 

In editing the two volumes of records of the Suffolk County court, Pro- 
fessors Samuel Eliot Morison and Zechariah Chafee have made a contribution 
of the first importance to the legal history of the seventeenth century. The 
court records, the property of the Boston Athenzum, have been supplemented 
by summaries, extracts, and in many cases full copies of the papers now in 
the office of the clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court of the County of Suffolk. 
Valuable notes on the legal and social implications of the more important cases 
have been contributed by the editors and a thorough and scholarly introduc- 
tion providing the historical background of the court and analyzing the con- 
tent of the volumes from the point of view of the legal historian has been 
furnished by Mr. Chafee. : 

The Suffolk court was an ihferior quarterly court, combining a criminal 
jurisdiction analogous to that of quarter sessions in England and a civil juris- 
diction in many ways similar to that of a mayor’s or recorder’s court in the 

‘mother country. As in certain English borough courts, admiralty and mari- 
time matters were litigated—although the county court was reluctant to deal 
with such topics after the General Court had established a court of admiralty 
(p. 364)—and equitable jurisdiction was frequently exercised. One trait the 
residents of Boston and surrounding towns shared with inhabitants of other 
colonies generally. They were unusually litigious, Eleven hundred and 
seventy-one closely-printed pages are needed to cover litigation extending 
over a brief period of ten years and relating to a group of communities with 
a total population somewhere between seven and ten thousand. Commercial 
and maritime litigation occurred more frequently here than in the quarterly 
court of Essex County; agrarian problems, such as actions to recover damages 
for trespass by cattle, seldom arose. The records do not offer much that 
would change prevailing conceptions of Massachusetts colonial law relating 
to persons, sexual morality, or government regulation of industry, all of which 
were abundantly exemplified in the pioneer collection of Essex court records 
edited by Mr. George F. Dow. 

In examining the sources of Massachusetts law before 1700 Mr. Chafee 
prudently steers a middle course between the position of Reinsch and Hilkey 
of the superior authority of the Scriptural law and the view advanced by 
Francis C. Gray and more recently Theodore Plucknett that this Biblical in- 
fluence has been greatly exaggerated. It is submitted, however, that definitive 
conclusions cannot be drawn from the records of a court which did not have 
jurisdiction in capital cases or in divorce, in both of which Pentateuchal 
precedent was determining. Within these pages citations from the Bible 
are by no means infrequent. In matters of evidence, inheritance (in which 
the Bible seemed far more persuasive than the precedents of Westminster), - 
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and usury resort was had to Scripture. Mr. Chafee maintains that since 
about half the litigants who relied on Scriptural quotations lost their cases, 
serious doubt is thrown upon the authoritative force of the Bible as law. 
Since, of the remaining litigants who relied upon common law and custom, 
a large proportion also lost their cases, similarly invalid conclusions might be 
drawn. In Holowell v. Butler (pp. 1034, 1037) a claimant to decedent’s 
property successfully relied on the rules of inheritance laid down in the Book 
of Numbers. The appellant pointed to the dangers of a consistent position, 
as Numbers provided that every fifty years there was to be a complete redis- 
tribution of the land. But the courts had no intention of upsetting all land 
titles. They viewed the Bible with a very discriminating eye and were not 
carried away by the pious hopes embodied in John Cotton’s proposed code. 
In the highly complex commercial and maritime litigation with which the 
Suffolk court dealt, the precedents’of English central courts, the practice of 
the boroughs, and international law meychant were controlling. 

In the reproduction of these records, the editors have set a high standard 
of accuracy and fidelity to the text; but as long as nm and per are used instead 
of the customary shorthand contractions, there seems to be no reason why y° 
and similar abbreviations should not likewise have been spelled out as they 
would have been in a contemporary printing. The reproduction of the double- 
looped J as J] merely serves to confuse the reader, as in “Jsaac” (p. 273), 
“Joseph Jndian” (p. 485), and many other places. It is a joy to work with the 
careful index which has been provided. 

The College of the City of New York. Ricuarp B. Morais. 


Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 1695-1729. Edited by 
CarroLL T. Bonn, Chief Judge of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
with the collaboration of Ricuarp B. Morris, Assistant Professor of 
History in the College of the City of New York. [American Legal 
Records, Vol. I. Edited for the American Historical Association by 
the Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund.] Washington: The 
American Historical Association. 1933. Pp. li, 673. $7.50.) 

THERE are now available in printed form five volumes of proceedings of 
higher courts in Maryland during the colonial period. Four volumes contain 
the proceedings of the provincial court and are published as volumes 4, 10, 
41, and 49 of the Archives and give a fairly complete picture of the develop- 
ment of that court from 1637 to 1666 and of the growth of the law in the 
colony during that period, as far as this court of general jurisdiction is con- 
cerned. In addition to this there are Proceedings of the governor and 
council on review cases scattered through the records of the provincial and 
chancery courts and those of the administrative and legislative sessions of the 
council. The present volume, the first of a series to be known as “American 
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Legal Records”, gives the historian a view of the proceedings of a court of 
last resort in one of the colonies during the close of the seventeenth and the 
early part of the eighteenth century. With this volume, too, begins the first 
separate record of the proceedings of the Court of Appeals and it is a record 
of especial value because it is the only one except a few scattered cases in 
manuscript between 1749 and 1755. Even in the periods covered by the 
publications mentioned above there is still a large amount of manuscript 
material and a much greater amount in the periods in which little publishing 
work has thus far’been done. 

The volume embodies the record of eighty-six cases. A study of these 
cases reveals a number of especial legal and social interest. For example, in 
Macnemara v. Her Majesty (p. 156) where the accused was found guilty of 
` “chance medley” on an indictment fore murder, the right of benefit of 
clergy was granted, but the court-failed tò discharge the defendant, an appeal 
was taken to the higher court wheye this was found to be error and it was 
ordered that the appellant be restored to whatever he had lost by such error 
and that he be relieved from further prosecution. The right of benefit of 
clergy was frequently recognized in the colonies. One of the common pro- 
ceedings in colonial days was also award in criminal cases of compensation 
to the party injured as a part of the penalty imposed on the accused. 

Controversies over ownership of land are of unusual significance because 
of the economic relation of land to colonial life. The present volume con- 
tains a number of enlightening cases in this field of litigation. Common 
recovery to bar entail estate was resorted to in Dorrington and Hooper v. 
Ennalls (p. 282). Suits over either titles or boundary lines show considerable 
development in this kind of procedure. While the form of action was con- 
fused, being entitled “trespass and ejectment”, the early part of the period 
covered in the volume shows the transition, in case of disputes over boundary 
lines, from a resurvey under the direction of a jury of twelve men to a survey 
made under a commission issued to three persons who were directed to see 
that the boundary lines were properly run and finally to the method of direct- 
ing the royal surveyors only to make the resurvey. These three methods are 
illustrated respectively by Grundy v. Rhodes (p. 74), Alderne v. Seserson 
' (p. 87), and Merekin’s Lessee v. Heath (p. 102). 

The chancery appeal cases while few in number show a much wider 
chancery jurisdiction than was permitted in some of the other colonies. This 
is probably due to the influence of the proprietary form of government which 
prevailed in Maryland during this period. In Massachusetts during the same 
period chancery jurisdiction was very limited, being confined principally to 
its exercise by the commen law courts in chancering the penalties of bonds, ' 
rendering conditional judgments in suits upon mortgages, and decreeing 
redemption of mortgaged realty upon performance of conditions. This 
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limited jurisdiction in the latter province seems to have had considerable 
influence in the commonwealth aftersthe American Revolution. 

A large amount of space in the latter half of the volume is taken up by 
controversies growing out of a dispute over a charter party. In the case which 
involved Jonathan Forward, a London merchant, and Gilbert Powlson, 
master of the ship Dolphin, there arose eight original suits, seven appeals to 
the province court of appeals, and five appeals to the king in council. This 
portion of the records is quite instructive in showing the working of appeals 
to the king in council and also the extent to which litigation could be pro- 
longed on various pretexts in colonial days. The limit of final determination 
was measured largely by the resources and tenacity of the parties. Here, 
however, was laid the foundation of judge-made Jaw ‘in America. 

The editor’s introduction contains a very good summary of the wider 
lines of development in the province of Maryland especially with reference 
to legal institutions and court procedure... The period covered is not limited 
to this volume of records, but an effort is made to indicate the process of 
growth from the beginning of the province to the close of these appeal pro- 
ceedings. In comparing Maryland with a New England colony, Massachu- 
setts, one is impressed by certain features of similarity and also certain striking 
contrasts. The manuscript of this volume covers over 800 pages. The 
records of the highest appeal court in the province of Massachusetts during 
the same period extend through approximately six volumes of manuscript 
and the collateral files of papers comprise approximately 180 volumes. How- 
ever, the superior court in Massachusetts in addition to appeal jurisdiction 
also exercised original jurisdiction in certain civil and criminal cases, so that 
to this extent its business would coincide partly with that of the provincial 
court of Maryland. The method of determining cases in the superior court 
differed from that of the court of appeals of Maryland. In the latter court 
appeals were decided by the judges while in the former they were passed 
upon by juries. Upon reversal in the court of appeals in Maryland, no new 
trial was granted. The plaintiff was required to bring a new suit if he desired 
to continue the litigation. In Massachusetts, since the superior court acquired 
jurisdiction of appeal cases as proceedings de novo, such cases were disposed 
of finally in that court. 

In neither Maryland nor Massachusetts was there a professionally trained 
bar during the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth century. How- 
ever, in both colonies there were certain members of the various communities 
who were more skillful than their neighbors in conducting legal business 
especially before the courts, and these persons, usually merchants or business 
men, were called upon from time to time to act as attorneys. Such persons 
were appointed by letters of attorney which they presented before they were 
permitted to act for their clients or principals. The distinction between 
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attorneys at law and attorneys in fact was not then understood and the 
requirement of such autkorization cogtinued for some time. In Massachu- 
setts, under the administration of Joseph Dudley, a beginning was made to 
establish a professional class of attorneys by limiting practice before the courts 
to those who were “allowed and sworn Attournyes by the Council and County ~ 
Courts”. During the same year, 1686, an oath was provided for attorneys. 
In the provincial period, a similar oath was prescribed in 1701 and in 1708 
the number of attorneys permitted a litigant was limited to two and service 
on the part of the remaining attorneys, when requested by the other party, 
was made obligatory. 

The present volume is a valuable addition to the source material now 
available on colonial law. The editorial work is well done and the editor 
should be commended especially on his atiherence to the form of the original 
manuscript as nearly as the printed page can approximate it. If American 
legal history is to be written, theeinvestigator must reproduce in both sub- 
stance and form as nearly as possible the atmosphere of the colonial period, 
for otherwise the old procedure and legal doctrines will not be easily under- 
stood. This publication is another step along the trail which both social and 
legal historians in America have hoped would be blazed. The late Professor 
Osgood, an eminent scholar, regretted that he was compelled to resort 
to generalities in discussing the transfer of English law to the American 
colonies and Professor Plucknett recently said, “American Legal History is 
a field of enormous exteat and extraordinary intererst, but it still awaits its 
pioneers”. By the publication of this volume the American Historical Asso- 
ciation has made a worthy beginning on the project designed to fill this need. 

Emory University. C. J. Hiker. 


A Short History of Georgia. By E. Merron Courter. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1933. Pp. xiii, 457. $3.50.) 

A History of West Virginia. By Cuartes Henry Amser, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, West Virginia University. 


A History of Ohio. By Eusene HorLoway Rosesoom, Ph.D., and 
Francis PHELPS WEISENBURGER, Ph.D., Assistant Professors of His- 
tory, The Ohic State University. [Prentice-Hall History Series. 
Carl Wittke, Editor.] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1933; 1934. Pp. 
xvi, 622; xiii, 545. $4.00; $5.00.) 

Turse books are of importance and value for the student of state history 
as they offer contributions in a field riot yet adequately covered. The writers 
accept the thesis that the historian must run the whole gamut of human 
interest and activity. The absence of footnote citation of authorities, except 
in the study of West Virginia and that is not heavily documented, and the 
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presence of a selected rather than exhaustive bibliography indicate that these 
books are intended primarily for the general reader. The division headings 
within the chapters in the two volumes published by Prentice-Hall may have 
been inspired by the hope of classroom use but will undoubtedly be wel- 
comed by the lay reader. 

Professor Coulter has rendered a service to those interested in the local 
history of Georgia. He has not been inattentive to the European background 
(enthusiasm for new ventures, pp. 14-19, War of Jenkins’ Ear, pp. 41-42), 
and he does not neglect the interplay of national events upon the develop- 
ment of Georgia, though such relation is not allowed to absorb undue space. 
The proportions are good until after the Reconstruction Period, when the 
treatment becomes, at best, summary. The book is copiously illustrated with 
pictures of leaders in Georgia history. Several maps and charts serve to 
clarify the text, though the absence of a detailed map of Georgia is to be 
deplored. . 

Dr. Roseboom and Dr. Weisenburger have presented in a brief, one- 
volume work a comprehensive, scholarly survey of the development of Ohio 
in an easy, readable style. While the handling of some phases is so summary 
as to be justifiable only on the assumption that they are introduced solely for 
background (pp. 31-37), the handling of state events is wholly adequate, and 
the occasional introduction of incidents probably little known to the lay 
reader enlivens the narrative (see pp. 53, 63). Throughout, the reader feels 
that the authors have a good grasp of the political figures and events which 
crowd Ohio history. The authors do not fail, as do Professors Coulter and 
Ambler, to insert a large, colored map of the state in addition to a number of 
black and white maps. 

Professor Ambler has sifted and digested a wide range of material from 
which he has produced a thorough, comprehensive history of West Virginia. 
The author attempts even more than his title demands, for Part I is really 
a history of Virginia, justifiable perhaps as the necessary background for 
Part II, the history of West Virginia. As might be expected from the author 
of Sectionalism in Virginia, chapters XV to XVII are especially well done. 
There is considerable recurrence to certain subjects, such as education and 
transportation, which might have been avoided if a strictly chronological 
handling had not been adhered to. The style, while generally pleasing, fre- 
quently falls into catalogue-like enumeration of details (pp. 166-167, 190, 
211, 246, 285). On the other hand, the introductory chapter, giving the 
geographical setting, avoids successfully a Baedeker-like description. One 
approves the generous use of illustrations without being able to welcome mere 
scenic views in a sober work of history. 

Goucher College. Erra Lonn. 
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George Washington Himself: a Common-Sense Biography written from 
his Manuscripts. By Jonn C. Fırzrarrıck, L.H.D,, Litt.D., Editor, 
United States Bicentennial Commission Edition of The Writings of 
George Washington. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1933. 
Pp. xiii, 544. $3.50.) 

Private Affairs of George Washington from the Records and Accounts 
of Tobias Lear, Esquire, his Secretary. By STEPHEN DECATUR, JR. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. xvi, 357. $5.00.) 
A biography of George Washington by Mr. Fitzpatrick cannot fail to be 

significant. The author’s prolonged custodianship of the Washington Papers 
in the Library of Congress, and his contributions as an editor of Washing- 
toniana now culminating in the Bicentennial edition of the Writings, author- 
ized by Congress, establish him as an authority. The anticipation of authority 
is confirmed by his cleaving constantly to Washington’s own writings. Only 
one or two preceding biographies have followed this method so consistently 
and the present work surpasses all others in the citation of letters not previ- 
ously in print, an advantage incident to the author’s long familiarity with 
the manuscripts, and utilized effectively. 

The title chosen does rot suffer from excessive modesty, and is a challenge 
to the critic if not to the general reader. “Common-Sense” would be em- 
ployed more happily upon the jacket than upon the title-page. “Himself” 
would benefit from a wider range of sources, particularly as the crown of his 
career, from 1785 to 1797, is treated rather sketchily. A more limited title, 
such as Washington in War, or Washington to 1783, would have disarmed 
this type of criticism. Tke author betrays a personal resentment at even the 
faintest symptom of debunkery. Particularly would he scotch any Sally Fair- 
fax myth. His defense of Washington against the admissions of Wash- 
ington’s own pen in this regard is very clever, but results in undue emphasis 
upon what most people would probably regard as a natural infatuation, and 
no major crime even in the very honorable circles of Colonial Virginia. 
Almost we are persuaded “he doth protest too much”. 

Of Washington’s political and military reputation the author is properly 
most jealous. He finds the attitude of John Adams implicit in the Conway 
Cabal itself. Indeed the chapter on the cabal is a striking demonstration that 
the military rivalries of aspiring generals were subordinate to political rivalries 
in the Congress. Here is one of the major contributions of the present life. 
With equal energy the author defends the military judgment of George 
Washington, at Boston, on Long Island, and elsewhere, from the attacks of 
armchair theorists. He also takes delight in refuting the reflections of 
Charles Francis Adams, jr., on the General’s supposedly inadequate use of 
cavalry. In short the Adamses find little favor, as witness the “vicious 
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criticism by a great-grandson of a man whose egotism bequeathed to his 
descendants a blind prejudice against Washington”, 

Glossing over Washington’s limitations as a politician and his failure to 
comprehend the inevitability of politics, the author censures Thomas Jefferson 
with all the harshness of a partisan. The biographer becomes the ardent 
champion. Washington did have some limitations. He was more the states- 
man than the politician. 

But these are minor blemishes in a work of major excellence, sound in 
learning, and enlivened with zeal and warmth. The ‘author knows his 
Washington, and knowing him he loves him. Perhaps he is correct and we 
really have “George Washington himself”. 

A style otherwise direct and forceful is occasionally marred by lapses 
which have escaped the attention of the proof reader. Examples are to be 
found on pages 66, 133, 198-199, 399, 405,-484, 487, 503. 

More a source book than a narrative, “Private Affairs” is a unique con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the personal life of Washington. Based on the 
family papers of the author, who is a collateral descendant of Tobias Lear, 
for many years the private secretary of George Washington, the volume 
derives its value from its source and from its editing, which is indeed 
meticulous. As a source book, the volume is largely an expense account 
covering the most intimate outlays of the household and shedding light upon 
the character of those whose expenses are recorded. Generosity and open- 
handedness are continually in evidence. Editorially, the author elaborates 
upon the significance of various items with a minute and loving knowledge 
of eighteenth century ways. 

The close connection between Lear and Martha Washington—his second 
and third wives were both her nieces—is no doubt responsible for several 
previously unpublished letters, the more valuable because so little of her 
correspondence is now extant.’ Light is also shed on whether the President 
ever overdrew his salary balance—a question which led at one time to un- 
pleasant charges. But space precludes a summary of contents rich on every 


page. 

In brief the volumes here considered are each a welcome contribution to 
Washingtoniana. 

Purdue University. Louis Martin Sxars. 


Republican Religion: the American Revolution and the Cult of Reason. 
` By G. Avorr Koch, Ph.D. [American Religion Series, VII.] (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1933. Pp. xvi, 334. $3.00.) 
Tue subject selected by Mr. Koch for his dissertation has been so little — 
studied that it would be manifestly unfair to be too severe to his praiseworthy 
efforts to éxplore hitherto neglected fields and to call attention to a most 
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interesting aspect of the development of religious thought in America during 
the Revolutionary period and the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
After the short essay of Van Bacelaere on La philosophie en Amérique (New 
York, 1904) and the well-documented dissertation of Bernard Fay on L’esprit 
révolutionnaire en France et en Amérique (Paris, 1925; New York, 1927), it 
remained to determine the influence exerted by the growth of religious 
liberalism, deism, and freethinking on the politicel and social thought of the 
period. From sermons, religious tracts, and abstruse theological works which 
few historians would have the time and industry to read and analyze, Mr. 
Koch has reconstituted in a very acceptable way the history of theological 
controversies which in their days exerted an undoubted repercussion on 
political events and were passionately entered upon by the men who founded 
the nation. His essay on Ethan Allen and the following chapters which deal 
mainly with the picturesque and troubled career of Elihu Palmer deserve 
careful attention and constitute really the core of the book. On several points 
however one might easily cbject to the generalizations of the author, or more 
exactly criticize him for accepting without due scrutiny statements often 
repeated and generally accepted-but based upon very slim evidence. Such is 
for instance the affirmation that “the association of American militiamen 
with British soldiers and later with the French during the Revolution brought 
the common man into contact with English deism and French scepticism”, 
which appears in two significant places (pp. 23 and 286). It would take 
much more than the amusing and unconvincing anecdote about General von 
Steuben related by Mr. Koch after M. Bernard Fay to demonstrate this 
supposed influence satisfactorily. One might also wonder why the author 
while attributing to the French philosophers an importance probably 
exaggerated in the history of this movement, deliberately ignores the French 
origins of theophilanthropy (ch. VI). That the names of Voltaire and 
Rousseau were hurled back and forth during the religious strife that took 
place after the Revolution is a well-known fact; but that they were much 
more than names for the majority of the controversialists is very improbable. 
A more obvious and more serious defect lies in the organization of the 
material. The first four chapters follow a fairly chronological order. They 
deal with political freedom and freedom of thought from the sermon of John 
Robinson to the Pilgrims on the eve of their departure from Leiden to the 
early days of the Revolution, and with the sketches of Ethan Allen, Elihu 
Palmer, and their sectaries including the “Society of the Ancient Druids”. 
Then curiously enough comes a chapter artlessly entitled “Other Prophets”, 
in which such minor characters as John Foster and John Stewart are asso- 
ciated with Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson, who certainly would not 
have been considered by their contemporaries as minor prophets. No less 
objectionable is the arrangement of the seventh chapter on “Respectable 
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Deists”, which takes us back to the colonial period with a sermon of Ebenezer 
Gay dated 1746, Charles Chauncey, and Jonathan Mayhew, and yet deals also 
in conclusion with. Priestley. 

The Johns Hopkins University. GILBERT CHINARD. 


Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States‘of America. 
Edited by Hunter Mırzer. Volume III, Documents 41-79: 1819- 
1835. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1933. Pp. xxiv, 
833. $5.00.) i 
Tae third volume of this noteworthy publication is even more valuable 

than the second which began the series of texts and notes. 'The reason and 

justification for the preparation and publication of this set was the much- 
needed reproduction with meticulou’ fidelity of the hitherto carelessly printed 
texts of treaties “and other international acts’’*of the United States in a defini- 
tive edition, chronologically arranged, te which supplementary volumes 
could be added methodically for future treaties. As noted in our review of 
the previous volumes, the texts are printed in the several languages in which 
they were signed; in the case of the treaty with Siam of 1833, in English, 

Siamese, Portuguese, and Chinese. As the publication progresses the notes 

of the editor add in an extraordinary way to the value of the work and under- 

standing of the texts. 

Of the thirty-nine documents reproduced in this volume, twenty-nine are 
treaties or conventions ratified by the Senate; the others, except one declara- 
tion, are executive agreements, mostly for the settlement of claims, and 
principally for the settlement of claims held by citizens of the United States— 
there are many fewer claims held by foreign subjects against the United 
States. It is instructive to note what a volume of international business has 
been settled by agreement short of treaties—we conjecture that the volume 
has grown proportionately since 1835—agreements of such importance that 
they have to be classed along with treaties. Some of these documents have 
rather escaped the attention of historians, for example, the articles “arranged” 
with Tahiti and with Hawaii in 1826, and the agreement with Portugal of 
1832 for the settlement of claims. 

The editor’s notes give a careful and methodical description of the charac- 
ter and markings of the original manuscripts, papers in the treaty files, full 
powers, ratifications and exchanges of ratifications, seals, signatures, the 
alternat, and distinctive features of each treaty. Properly nothing is said in 
the way of interpretation or of historical significance. The editor limits him- 
self to the presentation of complete information. For some of the treaties, 
Spain (1819), Great Britain (1827), Brazil (agreement of 1829), but very 
curiously not France (1831), the notes are unusually full. The descrip- 
tion of the British treaty of 1827 is a long dissertation—in which the editor 
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utilizes (with full credit) the cartographical erudition of Colonel Lawrence 
‚Martin concerning Mitchell’s famous Map of North America of 1755 and its 
different editions and impressions. The editor’s very positive statement (p. 
349) that the “King George” copy of Mitchell “was certainly used in London 
during the peace negotiations of 1782” can at least be disputed. In a pocket 
is a facsimile of the famous Steuben-Webster copy of Mitchell, supporting the 
British claim in the northeast boundary dispute, which Webster used with 
such telling effect to persuade the Maine authorities to accept the Webster- 
Ashburton compromise; this the editor considerately publishes after mention- 
ing that the Canadian government has published the “King George Map’— 
which supported the American claim and doubtless helped to persuade the 
_ British to accept the compromise on their side. To illustrate the notes on the 
treaty of 1819 with Spain there is a most*interesting map of the Spanish land 
grants of 1818-1819 in Florida: 
Miller’s Treaties, as it will undoubtedly be called by future publicists— 
will rank in importance and authenticity with the notable officia] digests of 
. International Law and of International Arbitrations published by the State 
Department over the name of John Bassett Moore. It takes its place as one 
of the great publications of state papers of the United States. 
Washington, D. C. SAMUEL Fracc Bemis. 


Treaties Defeated by the Senate: a Study of the Struggle between Presi- 
dent and Senate over the Conduct of Foreign Relations. By W. Stu 
Horr, Department of History, The Johns Hopkins University. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.’ 1933. Pp. vi, 328. $3.00.) 

Tuts book sets out to ascertain the motives which actuated those whose 
votes defeated treaties in the Senate down to and including the Versailles 
Treaty. Written not without a sense of humor, the author introduces his 
preface with a quotation which every historical student might well paste in 
his notebook: “The charm of guessing ancient motives from the records of 
ancient deeds fascinated me—there is much in the pursuit to appeal to a 
gambler.” Thus frankly admitting that his search is partly gamble, the 
writer employs with great care all of the apparatus of historical scholarship, 
greatly to the profit of the student who wishes to survey many critical 
moments in American foreign policy, and comes out with some conclusions 
which no one can prove to be wrong since who can say what are the motives 
which move the minds of men? 

The book is organized about two fundamental assumptions. The first is 
that the Senate is likely to be “jealous” of the constitutional powers in treaty- 
making, and there is the further implication that the Senate should not yield 
to such an ignoble passion. The second assumption is not very clearly stated in 
a footnote following the admission that, historically, foreign policy was to a 
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considerable extent the issue which gave rise to political parties in the United 
States. Dr. Holt writes in the footnote (p. 14): 


Contrary to the widespread belief there is no fundamental reason why 
foreign policy should not be a political issue. Conflicting ideas on questions 
of foreign policy can be properly expressed in no other way. But insofar as 
possible the questions should be settled on their merits, and the machinery 
for deciding foreign policy should be so arranged as to reduce to a minimum 
the opportunity and temptation for purely political motives or for contests 
between two branches of the government over their relativé powers in reach- 
ing the decision. 


Just how questions of foreign policy can in the Senate be settled “on their 
merits” by opposing political parties, and yet in such a way as to reduce the 
temptation to or opportunity for party contest is not made clear with the 
result that the facts recorded in the followjng pages resolve themselves at the 
end into no clear picture of what they mean. Perhaps they mean that it is a 
mark of political stability when political parties will actually take up issues of 
foreign policy and stand or fall upon them, thus permitting the voters to hold 
a party organization accountable. But this is not the conclusion to which 
Dr. Holt comes. To him “political motives” in voting on the ratification of 
treaties seem wicked. Starting with the assumption that the Senate should 
not have defeated the Peace Treaties, that these treaties substituted “inter- 
national cooperation and the general good” for “near-sighted idealism”, the 
writer concludes that in rejecting the treaties “it can be asserted with as much 
certainty as is possible in human affairs that a sincere belief based on the 
merits of the issue was not the dominant cause of the Senate’s action” (p. 307). 
“Politics had killed another treaty” (p. 303). Then why, pray, does not the 
party now in power, which sponsored the treaty then, put the United States 
into the League of Nations? Or, were the Irreconcilables right, but right 
from wrong motives? This is cutting history pretty fine. 

As for the two-thirds rule, Dr. Holt seems to think the founding fathers 
were misled in creating “the first treaty-making system subject to demo- 
cratic control”. He thinks that the framers would hardly have put the power 
of defeating treaties into the hands of one more than one-third of the members 
of the Senate present, if they could have foreseen the party system. <A treaty, 
however, differs from a law in that the latter can be repealed while a treaty 
cannot. To that extent a treaty is an obligation not to be lightly entered into. 
A mere majority sentiment for it is not sufficient. Should the treaty impose a 
burden even a two-thirds sentiment is hardly sufficient, if we are to have 
good faith between republics. 

The book is very provocative of thought in that the facts presented do not 
easily arrange themselves for conclusions. Is it important, for example, to 
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change our system of treaty-making because the following treaties were not 
approved by the Senate: Olney-Pauncefote Arbitration Treaty, 1897; first 
Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty, 1900; Arbitration Treaties, 1904-1905; 
Dominican Republic, 1905; Taft Arbitration Treaty, 1911; Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1919; and the Treaty of Guarantee, r919? 

Williams College. TYLER DENNETT. 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest: a Study of Political, Social, and 

Economic Development, 1788-1812. By BEverL£y W. Bono, Jr., Pro- 

- fessor of History in the University of Cincinnati. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 543. $3.50.) 

Tus book represents the orthodox historian’s conception of what con- 
stitutes the history of a civilization. The first two chapters contain an analysis 
of the basis and background of the civilization that came to the Northwest. 
The following six chapters contain‘a strictly political account of the history to 
1812 of the Northwest Territory, Ohio, Indiana Territory, Illinois Territory, 
and Michigan Territory. After a chapter on the conquest of the Indians, that 
should have preceded the political chapters, four “economic” chapters are 
presented covering the subjects of the land problem, pioneer agriculture, 
transportation, and trade and industry. There are two social chapters entitled 
“Cultural and Social Foundations” and “Religion and Order”. The conclud- 
ing chapter is extravagantly entitled “The American Colonial Policy 
Vindicated”. 

The book is a storehouse of information representing a tremendous 
amount of work in the widest range of sources. It is encyclopedic in its scope. 
For example, one may find information on floating stores, farm pests such as 
weeds, insects, and predatory animals, the size, cost, and extent of the use of 
flatboats and keelboats, cattle breeding and droving, frontier camp meetings 
and circuit riding, literary societies, laws of divorce and debt, the regulation 
of fences, grist-mills, and ferries, the work of justices of the peace, newspaper 
standards and controversies, crime and punishment, education, the status 
of the Negro, and so on. 

Unfortunately the author has attempted to write more than an encyclo- 
pedia. He has set forth the thesis that the civilization of the Northwest in 
1812 was “distinctive”. This is supposed to have consisted of a cosmo- 
politanism of population, a tolerant and thoroughgoing democracy, and a 
sense of broad nationalism. This last quality is alleged to be the basis for the 
great decision of the northwestern states to support the Union in 1860. ‘This 
is doing violence to the well-established fact that until considerably after 1812 
the Northwest was commercially and agriculturally tied to the South by. thé 
downstream trade. It was essentially the subsequent coming of the canal 
and railroad that weakened this tie and strengthened the one with the North: 
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east. As for cosmopolitanism, to mention colonial New York and Pennsyl- 
vania is to rob the Northwest of any distinctiveness in this quality. As for 
thoroughgoing democracy it is doubtful that any American section has yet 
possessed it. Nor is the degree of democracy that existed in the Northwest 
in 1812 worthy of the characterization of distinctive. : 

The author lacks an organic conception of what constitutes a civilization. 
One cannot understand the coming of law to the Northwest by summarizing 
in chronological order the output by meetings of the lawmaking bodies. 
What is the use of describing the disciplinary zeal of the Methodists without’ 
testing it as that of a new social group seeking to justify itself by adopting a 
code of respectability compatible with already existing institutions and stand- 
ards? When the opportunity is presented of describing the conflict between 
the red and the white races, how tan we fail to note the basic institutional 
differences and points of vulnerability? Again how can the student who 
searches for the origins of commerce fail to see in the credit-bought lands and 
chattels, in the strategically located mills, stores, and storehouses, and in the 
appearance of bills of deposit, the outline of one of the first steps in the 
institution of banking? 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. RanpoLpu C. Downes. 


Meriwether Lewis of Lewis and Clark. By Cuartes Morrow WiıLson. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1934. Pp. xiii, 305. 
$3.00.) 

MERIWETHER Lewis waited 125 years for a biographer. He might well 
have waited longer. The biography he has now gained bears the outward 
trappings of scholarship, but it is not a scholarly work. It is biography more 
or less in the Ludwigian manner, replete with imaginary conversations and 
other fictional matter. The narrative is vigorous and easy to read, and if 
viewed merely as a tale of heroic adventure, deserves a creditable rating. 
Considered from such viewpoints as accuracy and scholarship, a different 
judgment must be rendered. 

An air of intimacy between the reader and his subject is created by such 
devices as calling Lewis and Clark “Mearne” and “Billy” (passim, through- 
out the book). They “hone” to fight the British (at the ages of seven and 
eleven, p. 12). “Pert” news comes from the north (p. 18). The soldiers 
“now were sorely wrath” (p. 24). “Here was the how of the war” (p. 20), 
ete, etc. 

Names of familiar characters are misspelled; e.g., “Green” for Greene 
(p. 12), “Harden” for Hardin (p. 30), “Semecoe” for Simcoe (p. 37). The 
Glaze River becomes “La Graze” (p. 36), and the Maumee the “Mauries” 
(p. 33). Jefferson purchased Louisiana to provide for agricultural expansion 
(p. 3). The Hudson’s Bay Company resisted the American advance into 
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Ohio (p. 29). The narration of Wayne’s northwestern campaign (ch. IV) 
abounds in erroneous and naive statements. 

Despite the atmosphere of original research which enfolds the work, the 
author discloses certain evidence of but the slightest mastery of even the oldest 
and best-known published sources in his particular field. He characterizes 
the “Paul Alfen edition” of Lewis and Clark, “published variously between 
1816-20” (correct date, 1814), as “a popular but far from accurate Nick 
Carter tale” (p. 292), with no inkling that it is.in fact the famous Nicholas 
Biddle edition. ‘Proof of this is the fact that he elsewhere praises the 
“valuable” work of Elliot Coues (p. ix), which purports to be (and to some 

-extent is) a faithful reprint of the Paul Allen edition. Piling Ossa upon 
Pelion, the author further praises Coues’s work as “the first authentic tran- 
script of the long-hand journals of Lewisand Clark”, which the very title of 
the work definitely proves it not to be. 

After the foregoing it may seem anti-climactic to note that the author 
appears never to have heard of the journals of Lewis and Ordway (Wisconsin 
Hist. Coll., Vol. XXII); that he supposes Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, notable 
editor of the Original Journals, belonged, to “the United States Department 
of the Interior” (p. viii); or that James Willard Schultz (pace Doane Robin- 
son and Grace R. Hebard) is his only authority for Sacajawea. To sum up, 
the fundamental criticism of the book is that, a popular adventure narrative, 
it is made to masquerade as a scholarly work. 

Detroit Public Library. M. M. Quare. 


History of the Pacific Coast. By Jonn Watton Caucuey, Ph.D., Assis- 
tant Professor of History, University of California at Los Angeles. 
(Los Angeles: Privately published by the Author. 1933. Pp. xiii, 
429. $4.50.) 

Tue author states in the preface that his book “is the first attempt to 
relate the history of the entire Pacific Coast of North America”. He justifies 
such a treatise on the ground that the Pacific slope has geographical unity and 
has had many common experiences that give it historical unity as well. He 
does not, however, give the history of this entire region stretching from 
Bering Strait to the Isthmus of Panama, for he omits almost altogether any 
account of Mexico and Central America. Nor does he in fact give a unified 
treatment of the geographical area covered, that from California to Alaska. 
What we actually find is a series of chapters that briefly summarize some, of 
the history of the several American states that lie west of the Rockies as well 
as the history of British Columbia and Alaska. The only unity achieved is in 
placing these historical summaries within the covers of a single volume. Even 
the Indians are treated by sections rather than as a whole. The treatment is 
also unbalanced by assigr.ing almost one-third its space to the Spanish period 
of California and by giving more than half its pages to the history of that 
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state while the period since 1850 for all the sections covered is touched upon 
very lightly. 

While this book is not what it purports to be it is something perhaps much 
better. Its material is for the most part well selected and presented in a 
smooth running, easy reading, narrative style well adapted to the general 
reader. It will prove useful as a text for a brief course in the history of the 
Pacific West or as a guide to its more detailed study, for there are well-chosen 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter. From the references cited, how- 
ever, there are many disappointing omissions, such as Porter’s Astor, Merk’s 
Fur Trade and Empire, and Sage’s James Douglas. 

Within the field of this reviewer’s special interest some errors of statement 
have been discovered. It should be noted that Governor George Simpson 
selected the site for Fort Vancouver and not McLoughlin (p. 214). The main 
headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company-for the Columbia district were 
moved to Vancouver in 1824 because of its central location at the head of 
navigation for ocean going vessels and because it was situated on the north 
bank of the Columbia within territory claimed by the British, and not because 
Fort George “was too near the coast and to the rum of the trading schooners” 
(p. 214). Simpson paid three visits to the Columbia district, 1824-1825, 
1828-1829, and 1841-1842, each time as American governor of his company 
and not only the one time in 1841 as “American Plenipotentiary” of his com- 
pany (p. 216). Attention should also be called to the fact that Dr. McLough- 
lin attempted no governmental control over Americans nor did he contem- 
plate taking charge of Ewing Young’s estate (p. 241). The settlers of the 
Willamette Valley elected a body of officers in 1841 (not mentioned) who 
held office for more than two years and Dr. Babcock was chosen as supreme 
judge, not administrator of Young’s estate (p. 241). One “wolf” meeting was 
held at the Oregon Institute, the other at the home of Gervais, neither at 
Champoeg (p. 242). The paragraph devoted to the story of the Oregon 
Provisional Government abounds in errors. Polk did not claim the “whole” 
of Oregon in his inaugural address and it seems doubtful if he managed the 
diplomacy of the Oregon question “in masterful fashion” (pp. 244, 245). 

The University of Oregon. R. C. CLARK. 


Thomas Hill, Twentieth President of Harvard. By Wırriam G. Land. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1933. Pp: vi, 263. $2.50.) 
Tomas Hill was a pioneer in more than one field of intellectual endeavor, 

and yet was regarded as a failure by his contemporaries and all but forgotten 

by his posterity. Students of the history of education and of American 
liberalism will therefore be particularly grateful to Mr. Land for his sympa- 
thetic and well-written life of the twentieth president of Harvard. 

In view of the conservative attitude prevalent at Harvard toward such 
pre-Civil War reform movements as the abolition and peace crusades, Mr. 
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Land might well have made more of the fairly advanced liberal position 
of President Hill on these social questions. It was, to be sure, in the field of 
science that this Unitarian theologian and educator did his most important 
work. He invented various mechanical instruments for calculating eclipses, 
for determining latitude and longitude, and for performing simple arithmeti- 
cal calculations; he prepared a number of textbooks that marked an advance 
over those in use; and he anticipated, rather vaguely it is true, some of the 
theories of De Vries, Eddington, and Einstein. But important though his 
conception of the mathematical basis of scientific method and scientific 
knowledge was, Dr. Hill is particularly to be remembered for his valiant 
efforts to reconcile the findings and spirit of science with liberal Christianity. 

Although Dr. Hill advanced many forward-looking ideas in his work for 
elementary and higher education, Mr. Lend has overemphasized their novelty. 
Hill was by no means alone in insisting on the importance of making 
instruction full of meaning to pupils, in criticizing the mechanical methods 
that dominated teaching, and in opposing the rigid grading system and the 
overemphasis on mental discipline in the earlier years. The fact of his 
official position in the educational world did, however, give importance to his 
emphasis on the idea of education on all levels as a single, unified process; and 
his device for evaluating the effectiveness of the phonetic method of teaching 
reading anticipated modern educational tests and measurements. 

It appears from the letters cited by Mr. Land that Hill, as president of 
Antioch College, was disgusted and depressed by the necessity of being com- 
pelled to “coax and bez” men of wealth for a pittance in order that the 
college might survive. 

At Harvard, as the predecessor of Charles W. Eliot, Hill stood for most of 
the liberal educational policies which Eliot was to execute and which won 
for him the reputation of great educational leadership. President Hill’s fail- 
ure, in Mr. Land’s opinion, was due to personal tragedies, to a kindliness that 
was misinterpreted as weakness, and to a simplicity that was ascribed to a lack 
of social background (he had been snubbed and hissed at as an under- 
-graduate because of his pious and studious ways and the shabby clothes which 
poverty forced him to wear). 

Although Mr. Land has not always adequately related President Hill’s 
ideas to the intellectual climate of the period, he has written a useful mono- 
graph, based on extensive research. 

Smith College. MERLE Cort. 


The Life of Moses Coit Tyler. By Howarp Mumrorp Jones. Based 
upon an Unpublished Dissertation from Original Scurces by THomas 
Encar Casapy. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1933. 


Pp. xi, 354. $2.50.) 
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In 1929 Mr. Thomas E. Casady submitted at the University of Michigan 
a biography of Moses Coit Tyler, based largely on the Tyler manuscripts at 
Cornell, but his death prevented his preparing the work for publication, Pro- 
fessor Jones has rewritten his work, added to it, and made of it an interesting 
and well-documented biography. If his care for liveliness in style and narra- 
tive seems at times to have led him to dramatize too much certain incidents 
in Tyler’s career, or to lend to that career a romantic quality which the record 
hardly seems to justify, these are the defects of the biographer’s virtues, and 
much of the carefully collected material might, unless thus treated, have been 
dull reading. Tyler’s major achievements and his real qualities of greatness, 
however, need no heightening, and Mr. Jones’s revelation of them is admira- 
ble. In his pages is the portrait of a genuine pioneer in historical scholarship, 
a man of vision, of taste, and of Wisdom. Tyler’s share in founding the 
. American Historical Association, his vast Zeal in historical teaching and 
especially in improving the teaching and writing of American history, and, 
above all, his adventurous crusading to make reputable and important the 
study of American writing in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are 
not things which deserve to be forgotten. Here and there Tyler was wrong, 
no doubt, but he seems to have been more often right than wrong, and with- 
out his work hosts of later historians and literary scholars could hardly have 
built as securely as they have. Tyler did not always have all the material 
which we now know; he failed here and there to see things we now believe 
to be obvious; but he had patience, energy, and, above all, imagination. He 
was not afraid of theories, though he kept a steady eye on fact; he could write 
vividly and make stimulating generalizations without losing his grip on the 
data he amassed from his immense reading. Many of his comments on his 
work and his beliefs should be memorized by those who would enter in the 
fields he helped to open; some of his general pronouncements must have 
been startling to his contemporaries, and some if not startling to-day may 
still incite scholars to fruitful studies. In 1873 Tyler declared “ every fact of 
American history for the last century has now to be re-examined”—a task not 
yet done. In the same year he deplored “the imperfect art of the American 
writers” on early American history. He himself did something to remedy 
this and others since have done their share, but there is room for more. If his 
belief that history and biography are essential to literary criticism is one which 
is challenged often, it is still one which has led to much of the best criticism 
of American literature since his day. And his comment: “One sign of an 
epoch of great literary power is the presence of humor... . Humor is the 
drapery of the greatest intellects; it must be so of the great national epochs of 
intellectual action”, contains, true or false, the seeds for more than one un- 
written book. 
Harvard University. KennerH B. Murnock. 
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Reminiscences of an American Scholar: the Beginnings of Columbia 
University. By Joun W. Burcess, Sometime Ruggles Professor of 
Political Science and Constitutional Law in Columbia University. 
With a Foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1934. Pp. viii, 430. $3.50.) 

He who would trace the growth of higher education in this country must 
look chiefly to biographies, especially autobiographies, when he can find them. 
Our great universities were not created by church councils or government 
ministries; they were not slowly evolved by common counsel from obscure 
medieval foundations; they were swiftly organized during the half-century 
following the Civil War by a small number of individual men, through en- 
lightened personal philanthropy or threugh the persuasion of bewildered 
legislatures or on the bases of ald classical colleges which resisted more than 
forwarded the new designs. How, Amherst College won a defensive struggle i 
against one of these university builders and how Columbia College succumbed 
are two important themes of John W. Burgess’s Reminiscences of an Amer- 
ican Scholar, recently published at the close of his remarkable career. But 
for all its contributions to the history of these two institutions, which the 
author alone could make, the book will be welcomed even more as a reveal- 
ing portrait of a powerful and fascinating personality and, incidentally, an 
analysis of the difficulties, needs, and opportunities which the American 
scholar of his generation had to face. 

Before going further it should be remarked that the book is literature. 
Its prose has the virility, decisiveness, and deep feeling of its author. In 
description he is vivid; ne deals out praise and blame with deliberate as- 
surance and spare economy of phrase. With half a dozen words he jerks— 
there is no other word for it—a whole man into full view, and then another 
and another; the reader knows he is living with very real people. The 
narrative glows and sparkles, and sometimes scorches. 

The drama of this life is played in four main acts, two interludes, and 
a final apotheosis. First there is the terror, cruelty, and misery of the Civil 
War as it was transacted about the author’s boyhood home in Tennessee. In 
this the lad, scion of a cultivated Unionist Whig family, played an unhappy 
rôle and emerged with two deep convictions: first, that the adjustment of 
human affairs by orderly government and not by violence and war was the 
most necessary ideal of mankind; and second, that democracy was a practical 
failure. “I early lost faith”, he writes, “in the wisdom and goodness of the 
mass of men.” These two principles were to color his thought and life. 
The second act, with sudden contrast, brings the hero to the charming 
serenities of Amherst College. Here in an inspiring society devoted to the 
conservation of refined manners and Christian learning he determined to 
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become. a scholar. There is an interlude of legal study and of teaching at 
Knox College, a dimly mirrored Amherst. The third act sweeps us off to 
Europe where alone the aspiring scholar could acquire the jurisprudence he 
needed to instruct his own country. Now in a series of vivid sketches he 
presents the learning of the German universities as he found it under the 
guidance of our minister George Bancroft. The opening of the third act 
takes place again at Amherst. Here, in 1873, some circumstances served to 
favor his dream of a German model university, but, he says, “I was a 
prophet ahead of my time”. A call to Columbia appeared his opportunity 
and, despite his profound dislike of cities, he accepted. First came disillusion- 
ment. Homesick for Amherst he gives a devastating (and somewhat unfair) 
‘picture of the Columbia faculty, which as he saw it was largely filled with 
complacent mediocrity. The 250 students he dismisses as “rich loafers”, 
though the exceptions that he notes, and many that he does not, would throw 
large doubt upon his general indictment., Here, however, with the benign 
encouragement of forward-looking trustees and such other aid as he could 
organize he played a great part in creating a great university. These chapters 
give the central value of the book. 

He sets forth his theories on history and political science and soliloquizes 
on the Spanish War, which with charming egotism he seems. to regard a 
personal affront to himself, who had taught peace and order those many 
years. There is an interlude on a village imbroglio in Montpelier, Vermont, 
which reveals again his quality of resolute determination. The apotheosis 
comes with his translation to the imperial presence of Wilhelm II as first 
Roosevelt exchange professor to Germany. His old admiration for German 
learning, his anxiety for international good will, and his aristocratic predilec- 
tions made this embassy seem to him the crowning glory of his life and, 
though he was yet to teach five more years at Columbia and to live nearly 
two decades afterward, it is perhaps as well that with its account he closes 
his book, a book no student of American scholarship, or indeed of American 
character, can well neglect. 

Union College. Dixon Ryan Fox. 


Woodrow Wilson: the Caricature, the Myth, and the Man. By Eoırh 
Grrrines Rem. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. vii, 
242. $3.50.) 

` THE puzzle of the Wilson career continues and, so long as masses of men 
are perplexed about the fateful years of 1913 to 1921, there will be fresh 
pamphlets and biographies. A score of volumes have appeared since the 

Princeton professor emerged above the level of the average teacher. In an- 

other quarter century there are apt to be another score of books about 
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Wilson, many of them in other languages than his own. There was some- 
thing in the character of the man as well as in the tragic era in which he 
lived and fought which challenges American and defies foreign opinion. 
An orthodox New Englander cannot see why such a man was made Presi- 
dent; a good Frenchman cannot understand why the author of the Fourteen 
Points should have been allowed to go to Paris in 1918. 

Mrs. Reid, a personal friend from Wilson’s student days and the recipient 
of scores of letters from the White House, undertakes, in the eleven brief 
chapters before us, to clear up the misunderstandings, the “Caricatures” and 
the “Myths” of the two cecades of the Wilson discussion and, in the process, 
she gives letters and conversations designed to show how simple and direct 
were the thoughts and motives of the twenty-eighth President; and she will- 
add considerably to the knowledge of that small part of the American public 
that is willing to read sober books. How ‘Wilson functioned as president of 
Princeton, how he accepted the friendship and leadership of the puzzling 
George Harvey for two years,-and why he liked and disliked William J. 
Bryan are all cleared up a little in these pages. Nor does the author fail in 
her explanation of how the Princeton admirer of George Washington came 
slowly to put Thomas Jefferson on a pedestal quite as high as that on which 
the First President’s bus: had stood for a hundred years: he was a young 
aristocrat of the Old South slowly merging into a second Lincoln. In this 
curious change Mrs. Reic dwells upon contradictory facts but does not quote 
many fresh sources. Only a close student of the marvelous events of Ameri- 
can history from Cleveland’s to Taft’s disastrous failures can understand 
the press and drive in the American social order which made Wilson what 
he was in 1913, the greatest President since Lincoln. 

The chapters which deal with the Great War before 1917, the dreaded 
decree of fate that put the United States into. the European conflict, and the 
fateful negotiations at Paris all add touches to the picture. Colonel Edward 
M. House, his many dangerous journeys across the Atlantic, his gentle per- 
suasions before Lloyd George and Clemenceau and his persistent, if vain, 
maneuvers in victorious Paris, looms large. Johann von Bernstorff, the wise 
if repudiated, ambassador in Washington, receives due attention, although 
the dominating motif of his overlords in Berlin is not dwelt upon. One 
reads the fresh story of a close personal friend with interest from beginning 
to end and, laying it down, wonders how the caricatures and the myths 
ever came to be so widely accepted: Wilson wished the United States to 
become a democracy with a presidential leader not unlike a British prime 
minister and, when war had prostrated all Europe, he hoped that a democratic 
peace might be written and applied. That was all. Mrs. Reid sees it thus; 
but the world will not so see it. 

The University of Chicago. Witam E. Dopp. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Making of Geography. By R. E. Dickinson and O. J. R. Howarth. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. 264, 
$3.00.) This is a condensed and accurate account of the progress of geog- 
raphy, the oldest of sciences, from its beginnings in Egypt and Sumeria to 
the developments of the twentieth century in physical and human geography. 
It also recounts the journeys of all the great travelers and explorers, the 
“makers” of geography, from Thales and Pythagoras onward, in their relation 
to the development of knowledge about the earth. Dr. Howarth, well known 
for his contributions to the science, is responsible for the chapters on Ancient 
and Medieval geography, less than one-third of the volume, while Mr. 
Dickinson, lecturer on geography at University College, London, has covered 
the period from the sixteenth century to the present. The work is illustrated 
by five plates and thirty text-cuts. 

The account of ancient geography leaves little to criticize. The statement 
that the Assyrian kings were established at Asshur by ca. 2400 B. C. has since 
received most remarkable corroboration by the discovery last February at 
Khorsabad (Dur-Sharrukin) of a cuneiform tablet listing the names and 
reigns of about ninety-five kings from the twenty-fourth or twenty-third 
to the eighth century B. C., only three or four of whom were known before. 
The date of the Exodus and of the earliest Phoenician colonies on the coast of 
North Africa, ca. 1200, is certainly too late. Sidon’s first trading post there— 
Cambe or Caccabe, whose ruins are near Bordj-Jedid in Tunis—goes back 
perhaps to the sixteenth century B. C. 

The most interesting chapter in the modern section is XV, in which the 
date 1859 is emphasized as a turning-point in the history of geography. By 
then the labors of the two founders of modern geography were finished—the 
Cosmos of Alexander von Humboldt (1845-1859) which laid the founda- 
tions of physical geography, and the unfinished Erdkunde of Carl Ritter 
(1832-1859), those of human geography, ;.e., the interdependence of man and 
nature. In the same year Darwin’s Origin of Species established evolution 
on a scientific basis and necessitated a fundamental change in the geographi- 
cal viewpoint by introducing the causal as opposed to the earlier teleological 
interpretation. Five pages of chapter bibliographies and six of index, the 
latter inadequate, complete the work. 

The University of Pennsylvania. WALTER Woopsurn Hype. 


Die Völker des antiken Orients. Die Aegypter. Von Hermann Junker. 
[Geschichte der führenden Völker, herausgegeben von Heinrich Finke, ez 
Die Babylonier, Assyrer, Perser, und Phöniker. Von Louis Delaporte. 
al,, Band 3.] (Freiburg im Breisgau, St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company, 
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1933, pp. ix, 362, $3.00.) This composite work forms one of a series which 
is designed to present to the general reader a brief history of the people of the 
ancient Orient. The treatment of the Egyptians by Hermann Junker oc- 
cupies 174 pages of the book. It requires no little skill to compress the long 
and varied history of Egypt into so small a space. On the whole, however, 
Junker has done his work well. One is surprised at times by the fullness of 
detail given to some sections of the history and the brevity with which other 
portions are treated. Thus, the ninth and tenth dynasties from which we 
have comparatively little material are given more space than the twelfth 
dynasty whose history formed the apex of the Middle Kingdom; and the 
whole period from the beginning of the twenty-first dynasty {1085 B. C. to 
30 B. C.) is compressed into eight pages. The author has overlooked the 
evidence of the Egyptian occupation of Pheenicia in the time of the fourth 
dynasty and mentions the expedition of Una in the time of the sixth dynasty 
as the first conquest of Egypt in Asia. 

Delaparte’s treatment of the Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, and 
Pheenicians is also necessarily much compressed but cannot, on the whole, 
be said to be as successful as Junker’s treatment of Egypt. The latest excava- 
tions in Babylonia have thrown an abundance of light upon the prehistory 
of that land. Delaporte seems scarcely to have comprehended the problems 
raised by the new discoveries. The general outline of Ancient history is fairly 
correct but his treatment of Pheenicia is hardly abreast of the latest informa- 
tion. For example, the author repeats the error Virolleaud made four years 
ago that the original name of Ras Shamra was ‘Zapuna’, whereas it has been 
known for at least two years that it was ‘Ugarit —ZPN being simply a 
Pheenician word for ‘north’. 

Doubtless the work will prove of use to German readers but those who 
employ the English language will still do better to consult the works of 
L. W. King, Sidney Smith, and A. T. Olmstead. 


The University of Pennsylvania. George A. BARTON. 


The Fifth Dura Hoard. By Edward T. Newell. [Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 58.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 
1933, pp. 14, 2 plates.) In a previous issue of this Review (XXXVIII, 582) 
I spoke of Bellinger’s publication of the third and fourth hoards to be found 
at Dura-Europos, where Yale University and the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Letters are carrying on their important excavations. The 
fifth hoard, found on November 15, 1930, is now ably published by Dr. 
Newell. The hoard, consisting of twenty-nine silver pieces (twenty-two 
tetradrachms, six denarii, and one antoninianus), is without question intact, 
for it had been corroded into a single compact mass and showed traces of 
the cloth bag which once had contained it. 
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The hoard can be divided into four groups, separated by denominations 
and dates, and is extraordinary not only for what it contains, but for what 
it lacks. In the first group we have fifteen posthumous tetradrachms bearing 
the name and types of the Seleucid king, Philip Philadelphus. These are a 
late reissue of the Seleucid type brought out by the city of Antioch in the 
days ‘of Julius Caesar and Octavian. The coins show evidense of long cir- 
culation as do those in the second group. Here we have seven imperial 
tetradrachms, also from the Antioch mint, with portraits of Nero, Galba, 
and Titus. Although more than eighty years separate the two groups, 
there is, for example, no tetradrachm of Augustus—an unusual fact which 
illustrates the long circulation enjoyed by the posthumous Seleucid coins. 
Group III is separated from the preceding by forty years and comprises six 
denarii from Trajan to Commodus (114-185 A. D.). Group IV contains the , 
antoninianus with the portrait of Valerian Senior. Struck between 253 and 
260 A. D. it is thus about seventy years later than any coin in Group III! 

The coins of the first three groups aré distinctly rerhiniscent of an epoch 
earlier than the date at which the hoard was actually abandoned. Bearing 
in mind that the hoard is intact, how is one to account for the lone antonin- 
ianus? Did the owner of the hoard find it or inherit it and then add a coin 
of his own time? In any case the antoninianus fixes the date post quem for 
the abandonment of the hoard. The abandonment is undoubtedly to be 
associated with the sack of Dura in 256-257 A. D. by the Persians under 
Sapor I. The finding of the hoard in a street indicates that it had been 
dropped by some terrified citizen or overburdened looter. 

Brown University. C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 


The Achievement of Rome: a Chapter in Civilization. By William Chase 
Greene, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Greek and Latin in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933, pp. xiv, 560, $4.50.) 
This book is a compact summary of material usually found in a dozen large , 
treatises on Roman conquest, political history, public life, institutions, religion, 
literature, and much else. The task required perspective and ability to con- 
dense with good judgment rather than original investigation, and the author 
has met these requirements very well. He has surveyed the sources and read 
most of the recent works in this wide field. The book can profitably be placed 
in the hands of general readers and of college students. Naturally errors will 
slip into a work that ranges so widely, but these can readily be eliminated in 
a new edition. Their nature may be seen from the following instances. 
Saguntum is called a Greek city (p. 55), the Gracchan allotments are said to 
be 500 jugera (p. 264), pales is derived from pascor (p. 20), the Tullianum 
is dated in the regal period (p. 26); the author assumes that Rome fought 
Philip for open seas (p. 61), he misunderstands the word peperino (p. 154), 
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supposes that a tribune could void a tribune’s veto (p. 196), he attributes to 
Cato a remark of Nasica (p. 202), accepts Sallust’s “first conspiracy” of 
66 (p. 220), calls the Res Gestae the autobiography of Augustus (p. 233), 
credits Augustus’s census with only about 1,500,000 citizens (p. 243), and 
misunderstands the public finances of Augustus (pp. 236-237, 243). But 
such slips will trouble the specialist rather than the general reader. 

The preface thanks the General Education Board for grants of funds for 
making possible the completion of the book. 

T.F. 


La polemica sul Medio Evo. Vol.I. Per Giorgio Falco. [Biblioteca della 
Società Storica Subalpina, nuova serie diretta da Armando Tallone, 
CXLIM.] (Turin, Fedetto and Company, 1933, pp. vii, 414, 25 1.). This 
is nowadays a rather unusual type of book. It is a systematic exposition, with 
running comment, of the varving estimates of the classical historians, “from 
Humanism to Romanticism”, on the nature and character, the virtues and 
vices, of the Middle Ages. It answers the question: How did they view the 
Middle Ages and why? The author uses Bruni, Biondo, and Machiavelli as 
his terminus a quo, judges Keller, Bossuet, Voltaire, and Condorget with 
some brevity, devotes more attention to Robertson and very much to Gibbon, 
and finishes with Gatterer, Schlözer, Müller, and F. Schlegel. We are given 
an impressive demonstration of the relativity of the estimates to the periods 
and circumstances of the successive authors. This volume, complete in itself 
—and incidentally useful in recalling the paternity of many of the current 
generalizations on the medieval period—is to be followed by another which 
will attempt to interpret the Middle Ages for our times; it will be devoted 
“alla polemica metodica e alla visione possibilmente organica di un medio 
evo rispondente alle nostre esigenze spirituali”. One would give much to 
have Ranke’s comments on the idea. 


G. C. S. 


Readings in Medieval History. By Jonathan F. Scott, New York Uni- 
versity, Albert Hyma, The University of Michigan, Arthur H. Noyes, Ohio 
State University. (New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1933, pp. xv, 
642, $3.50.) This volume—typographically very attractive—is the fruit of 
an effort to make more adequate provision than hitherto in the matter of 
supplementary reading for college classes in Medieval history. There are in 
it 103 well-chosen extracts, forty-eight from sources and fifty-five from 
secondary works, the latter constituting nearly two-thirds of the contents. 
Orientation is supplied in brief introductions written by the compilers. Most 
of the extracts serve to illustrate or clarify aspects of civilization and culture, 
but some bear on political history in its more important and interesting 
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phases. The source materials are, in general, either of large individual im- 
portance or else very typical of what they represent; included among them 
are the first portion of Tacitus’s Germania, almost all of Eginhard’s Vita 
Karoli, passages from Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, the Articles of the 
London Hatters, specimens of a medieval dissertation and of Goliardic poetry, 
several pages from Vasari’s Lives, and many another selectiön equally in- 
structive. The secondary material is drawn in some instances from older 
standard works (those of Gibbon, Milman, Burckhardt, Draper, and Creigh- 
ton among others) but for the most part from recent books and articles. 
The matter is of course all in English, and very little of it appears to be 
available in earlier volumes of collateral reading which cover the same general 
field. Skillfully fitted together into twenty-one sections with appropriate 
topical-chronological captions, the extracts present a vivid and colorful 
panorama of the Middle Ages. The hope of the compilers that their offering 
will “stimulate the interest of college students in the reading and study of 
history”, seems not unfounded. Moreover, while their book provides the 
sort of material that the current emphasis on Kulturgeschichte calls for, it 
also affords opportunity for gaining initial acquaintance with a reasonably 
wide range of interpretations and authors. Larger use of collateral reading 
in this form would make possible more effective testing of students’ assimila- 
tive and critical powers; and it would reduce the need of filling our college 
and university libraries with abnormally large stocks of duplicate books. 
The University of Chicago. EINAR JORANSON. 


Les origines de la commune de Tournai: Histoire interne de la seigneurie 
épiscopale tournaisienne. Par Paul Rolland, docteur en philosophie et lettres, 
archiviste-paléographe. (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1931, pp. 263, 50 fr. 
Belges.) This excellent study of the early history of the commune of Tournai 
is made in accordance with the most recent ideas about the evolution of urban 
communities in early feudal times. Data of all sorts, geographical, archzologi- 
cal, philological, and documentary are employed. The author describes 
first of all the acquisition of manorial property by the church of Our Lady 
situated on the left bank of the Schelde. Louis the Pious in 817 gave to the 
bishop of Tournai some land from the royal fisc, to which subsequent dona- 
tions were added. Without doubt the incursions of the Northmen and the 
encroachments of the counts of Flanders materially hastened this process. 
Within this immunity the bishops possessed certain political rights such as 
coinage, justice, and the levying of tolls, for which they owed homage to 
the crown of France. A similar evolution took place on the left bank of the 
Schelde, but as this territory lay within the Empire, the bishops recognized 
the emperors as their superiors. The extent of the Carolingian castrum is 
carefully traced. Tournai was an ancient Roman foundation and during 
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early feudal times still profited from the numerous Roman roads and 
diverticula which ran from Courtrai, Térouanne, Lille, Arras, Douai, Bavai, 
and Valenciennes and converged upon the left bank where a bridge afforded 
a crossing to the opposite side. Lime and limestone became important 
articles of export. This is proved by the fact that along the roads just men- 
tioned buildihgs constructed from stone quarried in the land of Tournai are 
still standing. There also was some production of wool in excess of local 
needs and the surplus of other agricultural products was sold at the weekly 
market of Tournai. All this activity, which existed as early as 1000, makes 
it possible for us to postulate a vigorous and steadily expanding community. l 
This growth in population is proved by the erection of town walls and the 
construction of new churches. Beside the episcopal civitas, a commercial 
and industrial villa come into existence, The Charité de Saint-Christophe 
was a merchant gild the first mention of which occurs in a document dated 
1188, but it certainly is much older. As the community expanded and its 
common interests progressed, corporate expression became inevitable. By 
the middle of the twelfth century a college of eleven jurati had been formed 
to take care of matters in which the scabini of the bishop were not interested 
and which they neglected. The appearance of this college marks the begin- 
ning of the commune of Tournai. The customs which sprang from its social 
and economic life became the basis of the charters issued by Philip Augustus 
in 1188 and t211. 
The University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 


Kent Keepers of the Peace, 1316-1317. Edited with an Introduction by 
Bertha Haven Putnam, Ph.D., Professor of History at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. [Kent Archeological Society, Kent Records, Volume XIII.] (Ashford, 
Headley Brothers, 1933, pp. lviii, 145.) The volume includes the most 
extensive known record of early indictments before the keepers of the peace, 
preserved in two Assize rolls of 1316 and 1317. There is also printed part of 
a document of more familiar type, a Gaol Delivery roll, recording trials at 
Canterbury in June and at Milton in September, 1317. The latter records 
show the disposition of over thirty cases included in the earlier, but along 
with cases arising through indictment before sheriffs and bailiffs and in 
various other ways. No instance appears of a case tried merely upon indict- 
ment before a coroner. 

In the introduction Miss Putnam reviews the history of the office of 
keeper of the peace, a subject upon which no one is so well qualified to 
write. She also throws light upon the felonies and misdemeanors of the 
period, and presents seme data upon the problem of prices and that of 
surnames. The somewhat surprising fact is brought out that in this in- 
stance the commissioners who tried the cases were in greater part the same 
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persons who as keepers had taken most of the indictments. The last-named 
officials made an itinerary of hundreds and liberties of the county. The 
number of indictment jurors ordered for their purpose was twelve, eighteen, 
or twenty-four from each hundred, the number employed usually ranging 
from nine to sixteen, but sometimes reaching twenty-four and once twenty- 
nine. Some members of presenting juries were included in” panels of trial 
jurors. Certain of the former were the persons injured by the offenses which 
they indicted. Aside from mention of the borgh and the lathe, the docu- 
ments contain no reference to local custom. The observation may be made 
that the ascendancy of the keepers of the peace over the sheriff in the 
reception of indictments for common law offenses, is hardly shown by later 
Gaol Delivery rolls to be maintained. This function of the sheriff is of 
course not part of a communal jurisdiction, as one might infer, for it is 
authorized in effect by the Assize of Clarendon. 


The University of California. W. A. Morris. 


Lübeck-stockholmer Handelsgeschichte im 14. Jahrhundert. Von Dr. 
Wilhelm Koppe. [Handels- und Seegeschichte im Auftrage des hansischen 
Geschichtsvereins, herausgegeben von Fritz Rörig und Walther Vogel, Band 
H.] (Neumünster, Karl Wachholtz, 1933, pp. xv, 299, 9 M.) In this book 
Dr. Koppe presents a section, a sample, of the history of Hanseatic trade in 
Northern Europe—the trade between Liibeck and Stockholm, particularly 
from 1368 to 1400. It is his hope that this study will be followed by other 
similar investigations. He feels that the history of the Lübeck-Stockholm 
trade brings out elements which were characteristic of Lübeck’s wider trade, 
which still, however, remains to be studied. 

Stockholm and Lübeck served each other as highly specialized wholesale 
markets with a wide market hinterland. Stockholm collected copper, iron, 
forest and animal products, and cereals for Lübeck and its area, and received 
in return, through the Hanse city, cloth—especially from Bruges, wine, oils, 
salt, and other goods which Sweden did not produce. Not only goods moved 
in this trade; to Stockholm came through Liibeck a stream of influences, 
business entrepreneurs, laborers, capital, and methods, which helped to 
further and condition the economic and business as well as the cultural de- 
_ velopment of Sweden. 

Dr. Koppe is interested, however, not only in what was exchanged but, 
perhaps even more strongly, in the men and means whereby the exchange 
was made. A large portion of the book is devoted to the men carrying on 
the trade and the part they played in it. He makes trade not only a matter 
of the working out of economic forces but the interrelationship of men as 
well. He gives considerable attention to business organization. There were 
lines of ships and tramp ships. The organization of the merchants varied. ' 
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There were individual enterprisers, with hired assistants, and partnerships. 
The latter were of two types: that in which one partner merely supplied 
capital while another managed the trade: and that in which all partners 
engaged in the work of the partnership. One person could be a capitalist 
partner in one association and an active partner in another. Interesting light 
is also thrown’on the trade practices of the time; goods were consigned to be 
sold on commission and contracts were made for future delivery. 

The book is heavy, as it is packed with minute details. Much of the 
original material is given, which is quite justifiable in view of the fact that 
the sources are so inaccessible to most students. The study bears the earmarks 
of careful scholarship and of aa understanding of the wider significance and 
relations of the subject. Moreover, it is an interesting and, considering the 
limitations of the material, a successful attempt to get at the realities of a 

most important trade in the Middle Ages. 
` Harvard Graduate School of . Henrietra M. Larson. 
Business Administration. 


The Diplomatic Correspondence of Richard II. Edited by Edouard 
Perroy. [Camden third series, Volume XLVIII.] (London, The Royal 
Historical Society, 1933, pp. xxxii, 281.) This is a collection of the surviv- 
ing letters issued in the name of Richard II and sent to foreign courts, 
including, of course, the papal court; but it does not include letters to or 
from ambassadors. The volume opens with an extremely serviceable in- 
troduction giving a discussion of the part plaved by the various depart- 
ments of state in the diplomatic work of the government—the chief röle is 
assigned to the privy seal office—followed by an account of collections of 
documents and some notes on diplomatics. The privy seal office did not 
customarily enroll letters issued under its authority; and the compiler has 
had to draw not only on various British collections but also on archives in 
Paris, Rome, and Barcelona. Mr. Perroy does not claim to print “anything 
like an absolutely complete collection”; but the possibility that some more 
letters may exist in scattered Continental archives detracts not at all from 
the value of this volume te students of the period. 

Of the 259 documents only twenty-eight have previously been printed. 
These twenty-eight are calendared, except No. 109 which is given in full; 
most of the petitions to the papacy are also given in calendar form; and, of 
necessity, the twenty-six Zost letters, the purport of which has been gathered 
from replies or other references to them, are summarized only. No. 88, 
addressed to Pope Urban is annotated Non emanavit, as is also No. 57 to the 
Empress Elizabeth. A letter addressed to Pedro IV of Aragon and James I 
of Cyprus, No. 56, while of more than questionable authenticity, is included 
for reasons which do not seem entirely convincing. It might be noted that, 
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while the last document is numbered 252, the total number of entries is larger 
by seven, because of the inclusion of two additional documents under No. 
121, four under No. 182, and one under No. 229. 

“Historical Notes”, the third section of the volume, is an admirable piece 
of painstaking work giving much information regarding persons and matters 
mentioned in the letters. The index, restricted to names of persons and 
places, seems accurate and adequate. 

Washington and Jefferson College. ` ’ A. H. SWEET. 


Necker, fourrier de la Révolution, 1732-1804. Par E. Lavaquery. (Paris, 
Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. vii, 385, 20 fr.) Like a pre-1929 Colossus, Necker 
bestrode the pre-Revolutionary world and was found hollow and wanting 
when he faced the test of fact in a world in which the old forms were broken 
up. L'abbé Lavaquery has retold—in certain respects, has told for the 
first time—how this child of Geneva won wealth in the banking house of 
Thelusson, how after 1772 he devoted his fortune to the pursuit of political 
power and fame. M. Lavaquery’s purpose seems to have been essentially 
psychological, to portray the individual rather than the official. His analysis 
wholly justifies the cruel bust by Houdon, of which he includes two photo- 
graphs. On the other hand, at least to a student of less personal aspects of the 
period, it seems deplorable that a whole new book about Necker has nothing 
to offer outside of the traditionally marked stages of his career. 

Much of M. Lavaquery’s disparagement of Necker is directed toward 
his attempts to solve his government’s financial difficulties by means of (and 
to the profit of) the organized money market, international and cosmopolitan 
in personnel and attitudes. Unfortunately, he fails to establish the form of 
Necker’s relations with international finance (as it is possible to do). On 
the other hand, the disparagement obviously needs much qualification. 
From about 1789, perhaps from as early as 1763, down at least to the very 
recent past, the only practicable way to govern has been in very close co- 
ordination with the “international financiers”. The Revolution and the 
Napoleonic period were characterized by a vigorous reaction against that 
very repugnant conclusion, and our own day is witnessing manifestations 
of the same sort. In the interval, we can only conclude (if we must judge) 
that “international finance” served greatly in the political and economic 
evolution of Western society. Necker was more nearly right than Napoleon. 
Here, in connection with Necker’s financial aspect (certainly not the least 
of his aspects) M. Lavaquery has disappointed the hopes that his title aroused. 
He has written about a man who in his time was an international financier 
par excellence; he has given some vague intimations of the relatipns that 
justify that epithet or description; but he has not written the story of Necker, 


the international financier. 
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The brief notes bibliographiques indicate a rather wide enterprise in the 
search for Necker materials, but not much attention to collateral materials, 
Several Americans, for example, including Franklin, Jefferson, and Gouver- 
neur Morris, had much to do with Necker and something to say of him, 
but are not mentioned. On the other hand, M. Lavaquery has read too much 
Cochin and Gaxotte and sometimes, as on page 73 (note), illustrates what 
stupidities that school can generate. 

The University of Wyoming. F. L. NUSSBAUM. 


Souvenirs sur la Revolution, l'Empire, et la Restauration. Par le général 
comte de Rochechouart. [Nouvelle édition, non expurgée, établie sur le 
manuscrit original.] (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. vii, 515, 36 fr.) This 
volume of Souvenirs presents a moderately interesting account of its author, 
Louis-Victor-Léon de Rochechouart, from his birth in 1788 to the year 1818. 
Descended from a venerzble Freneh noble family, Rochechouart spent part 
of his youth (according tc the narrative) as an émigré in England, Germany, 
and elsewhere. Returning to France in 1801, he became a petty officer in 
the regiment of Mortemart, but shortly afterward, upon the dissolution of 
that corps, he set out again on his travels, this time through Italy to the Near 
East. At Odessa he encountered a cousin, the Duc de Richelieu, who was 
governor of the Crimea, and the outcome of this meeting was that Roche- 
chouart served Russia for the ensuing eight or nine years as aid-de-camp to 
Richelieu and Czar Alexander. The Bourbon restoration brought him back 
to France to the rank of field marshal and the position of “commandant de 
la place” in Paris; and at this juncture the story ends. The high lights are a 
few spicy anecdotes, an interpretation of the life of an émigré, a good presen- 
tation of the sojourn of Louis XVIII at Ghent, and a vivid description of the 
execution of Marshal Ney. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the book 
is the fact that it is not a reprint of the first (1889) edition, but a new 
version of the count’s life based on a hitherto unpublished manuscript of 


1839. 
Western Reserve University. Jonn HALL STEWART. 


G. Berchet: La letteratura e la politica del Risorgimento nazionale, 1783- 
1851. Per Ettore Li Gotti. [Storici Antichi e Moderni.] (Florence, “La 
Nuova Italia”, 1933, pp. 564.) Giovanni Berchet, poet-patriot, was born in 
Milan, the son of a cloth merchant. Slow to mature as a poct, he became 
after 1815 a champion of romanticism, and as “Grisostomo” fought for its 
ideals in the famous “azure sheet”, the Conciliatore (1818-1819). He was 
implicated in the conspiracy of 1820-1821 at Milan. Escaping the Austrian 
courts by flight, he maintained his independence as a clerk in a London 
countinghouse until 182g, then wandered through Europe as tutor to the son 
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of the Countess Costanza Arconati, to whom his heart offered a lifelong and 
hopeless devotion. Exile wrung from him the poetry that gave him the name 
of “the Italian Tyrtaeus”—particularly the Fantasie (1829) and the battle 
hymn All’armi! Allarmi! Returning to Italy in 1846, he settled in Pied- 
mont, became an official of the revolutionary government of Milan in 1848, 
and in 1849 was elected a deputy to the Sardinian parliament by a town that 
he had to look up on the map. 

Berchet belonged to a generation that was born just an hour too soon. 
His ideal was a free and united Italy, but he was endowed with singular 
common sense, and having precipitated himself into the isolation of exile 
by premature action in 1821, he came to abhor the intemperate Mazzinians 
and gave his last years to the support of Piedmont, whose king, Charles 
Albert, his youth had denounced as the “Carignano esecrato”. Could he 
have stayed in Lombardy, his genius and strength of will would have been 
of invaluable service to those who devoted themselves to educating their 
fellow countrymen for freedom. ' 

Berchet’s life richly illustrates the sufferings, the handicaps, and the 
value to Italy of its best type of émigré. Signor Li Gotti’s lengthy and 
devoted study of it is what Mr. Harold Nicolson has called “biography for 
the student”. The author goes into every byway that may lead to a better 
command of Berchet’s mind and spirit and of his position as a champion of 
romanticism, as an Italian poet, and as an agent of national liberty. Readers 
who believe that instead of one there were many diverse romanticisms will 
find here abundant material to support their thesis; students of the Risor- 
gimento, interested in the evolution of its ideals, will find in the mental 
history of this exile an illuminating foil to the movement at home that 
rallied the Italians around Cavour. 

The Johns Hopkins University. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By Crane Brinton. 
(London, Ernest Benn, 1933, pp. vii, 311, 15s.) Professor Brinton traces the 
development of political thought in England during the nineteenth century 
by describing and analyzing the ideas of nineteen representative Englishmen 
in this field, grouping them under the headings “The Revolution of 1832”, 
“Chartism”, and “The Prosperous Victorians”. In a brief but suggestive 
introduction, he discusses problems confronting the student of political 
thought, and in an equally brief conclusion he summarizes deductions drawn 
from his analyses. Critics are to some extent disarmed by the author’s frank 
admissions that it is difficult to connect political thought with political action, 
that some of the men discussed, Cobbett, Bradlaugh, and Kidd, cannot be 
called political philosophers, and that “no great simplifying categories are 
readily available”. By way of explanation it is also necessary to add that 
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Professor Brinton uses the term “Chartism” to denote a period—some of the 
men grouped under that heading would have been horrified at the thought 
of being linked with the political dogmas of the Chartists. 

Professor Brinton casts his net wide. The ideas of the men he has chosen 
reveal the great variety of English political thought in the period under 
discussion; his method infuses the subject with a concreteness often Jacking 
in treatises on political philosophy; and his essays are fresh and vigorous. 
They are not of equal value, but then again there are great inequalities 
among the men he discusses. Those on Bentham, Mill, and T. H. Green 
have made an especially favorable impression on the reviewer, but this may 
be due to whims of taste. Several of the others are excellent. In the case of 
most of the men who deserve to be called leaders of political thought, the 
examination of their philosophical theories includes, of course, more than 
their views on politics. The ideas of men like Owen, Cobden, Newman, 
and Spencer, were not kept in water-tight compartments; views on religion, 
ethics, economics, and biology were integrated with or determined those 
on politics. In this respect the method followed by Professor Brinton gives 
the reader more than is promised in the title of the book. On the other hand 
the conventional method of tracing political thought might have compelled 
the author to include such topics as colonization, imperial expansion, and 
international relations which deserve a place in any such study. 

It is possible to differ with the author on the choice of men, and many 
of his generalizations are open to challenge. For instance, in the judgment 
of the reviewer, to make Carlyle “one of the founders of modern British 
Imperialism” (p. 176) is as erroneous as to make him responsible for the 
war of 1914. However, Professor Brinton has made a heroic and, on the 
whole, successful effort to present a complex and difficult subject. 

The University of Wisconsin. PAuL KNAPLUND. 


French Royalist Doctrines since the Revolution. By Charlotte Touzalin 
Muret. (New York, Colambia University Press, 1933, pp. viii, 326, $3.00.) 
Mrs. Muret has written a useful summary of the work of the chief royalist 
theorists in France from Joseph de Maistre and Bonald to Maurras and the 
Action Frangaise. In the opinion of this reviewer, the work would have been 
more valuable if the extended summaries of the writings of these thinkers 
had been reduced in lenzth and more general comment and criticism in- 
troduced. Too often the summaries are lifeless and seem to stand in a 
vacuum. It is evident, in the chapters devoted to the Action Frangaise move- 
ment, that the author has a deep knowledge of French civilization and is 
capable of writing a penetrating commentary on the material she has used. 
The book emphasizes the general tendency of the royalist theorists to think 
primarily in political terms, and, with the exception of a few writers, their 
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indifference to fundamental economic considerations. More emphasis might 
have been laid, in the first chapters, on the wider implications of the theories 
of Bonald and De Maistre, specifically on their relation to the theories of 
Bossuet, on the central importance of Ultramontanism in their whole scheme, 
on the parallels of their thought with the contemporary conservative theoriz- 
ing of Burke, Savigny, Novalis, and Friedrich Schlegel, and, finally, on the 
use of some of their basic conceptions by Fascist and Communist theorists 
of later generations. Nearly all the histories of political theory fail to empha- 
size the central position and influence of this historical, evolutionary, and 
organicist current in the thought of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Beside it, the Liberal theorizing usually seems timid and far less original. 
Certainly in the nineteenth century, though the Liberals played a larger 
political röle, the Conservative and the Radical political theorists added much 
more to the stock of essentially new ideas. The bibliography, arranged almost 
entirely by men, seems to indicate that the author has conceived the subject 
too largely from this point of view. The whole work, however, is carefully 
done and will serve as a useful introduction to an important subject. 
Oberlin College. Freperick B. Arrz. 


Ships and South Africa: a Maritime Chronicle of the Cape with Particular 
Reference to Mail and Passenger Liners from the Early Days of Steam down 
to the Present. By Marischal Murray. With a Foreword by General The 
Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. xxvi, 
360, $14.00.) The author and publisher are to be congratulated on the 
production of a book of unusual beauty. Paper, type, binding, and illustra- 
tions are of superlative excellence. The mass of information is great and 
impressive and constitutes a veritable encyclopedia. Since the citations are 
relatively few, the reader is generally unable to trace the source of a specific 
item; they are sufficient to indicate a wide use of printed books, In the 
main however the author has derived his facts from contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals—especially “old Cape journals”—from the shipping 
companies, and from libraries and museums devoted to maritime aflairs. 
The brief paragraph in the preface giving sources of information might 
well have been elaborated, for there is no bibliography. The period 
covered by the volume (see the Chronology) begins with the arrival in 1825 
at Cape Town of the Enterprise, the first steamship to visit South Africa, 
and ends with the passage of the Cape by the White Star Liner Baltic 
(23,884 tons) in 1933, the largest merchant vessel ever seen in South African 
waters. The book does not treat of sailing ships and only incidentally of the 
irregular tramp steamship. It is mainly concerned with the mail and pas- 
senger steamships and the lines under which they sailed. It is not confined. 
to vessels trading with Cape Town and other South African ports, but in- 
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cludes vessels trading with Asian and Australian ports, for which the Cape 
served as a port of call. There is a good index of ships’ names. The general 
index is however very inadequate. 

Not least in value are the excellent illustrations. These are reproductions 
of photographs, paintings, and drawings, 332 in number, all of which are of 
steamships, with the exception of thirteen. These latter, which in some re- 
spects are of more general interest, include such titles as the Cape Town 
Docks, Capt. Smith of the Athens, Sir Donald Currie, Of to the. Diamond 
Fields, Table Bay during the Boer War, and Travelling in the Danger Zone, 
1917. More illustrations of this general character would have been a valuable 
inclusion. 

The first of the two main parts into which the volume is divided is of a 
narrative character, with a chronological and topical arrangement. The 
principal topics are early vessels, steamship lines, the Boer War, the World 
War, the postwar period, and shipwreck and disasters. Of the lines, the 
Union Line, the Castle Line, and the Union-Castle Line are treated at length. 
The rivalry between lines, the combination of lines, and the achievements 
of Donald Currie, the “Colossus of South African shipping” are featured. 
Part II contains much detailed information arranged by lines and ships, and 
the appendix gives impor-ant lists of vessels. 

Division of Historical Research, CHarLes O. PauLin. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Un grand tournant de la politigue mondiale, 1904-1906. Par Maurice 
Paléologue, de l’Acad&mie française, ambassadeur de France. (Paris, 
Librairie Plon, 1934, pp. 455, 30 fr.) Maurice Paléologue, one of the most 
notable practitioners of tke “old diplomacy” of devious methods and purely 
nationalistic aims, lets us in this book look over the pages of his diary as 
kept during the critically important years when France gained and Germany 
lost such potent friends as Italy and Great Britain. So far as novel informa- 
tion is desired, such belated diplomatic diaries usually yield a disappointing 
harvest, for not much of importance can be kept from “leaking” for three 
decades. They are worth reading if, as in this case, they can resurrect the 
mood of another year and enable us to relive with another generation the 
excitements of its time. 

As far back as 1898, the author notes in his journal, Delcassé declares to 
an Anglophobe Russian “For Russia as for France, England is a rival... 
but not the enemy! If only England, Russia, and France could ally together 
against Germany!” (p. 13). The Far Eastern policy of Russia is deplored 
by the French statesmen as leading to the unhappy Russo-Japanese War 
which, by weakening and diverting Russia, strengthened Germany on the 
European chessboard. Italy is diligently cultivated in despite of the dis- 
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pleasure of the pope. The Dogger Bank incident threatening war between 
Russia and Great Britain throws the French diplomats into a panic; it seems 
to disrupt all their hopes for a triple entente; if the danger of war was not 
real, as some writers now say, it was believed to be very real at the moment. 
Delcassé advises the Russians to apologize, “Lose not a moment) Take care 
lest, perhaps tomorrow, an English squadron may receive the order to bom- 
bard your ships!” (p. 144). The Schlieffen plan is discussed in French 
` military and political circles as early as 1904 (pp. 175-177). The mysterious 
Russo-German negotiations at Björkö cause great alarm, and Russia goes as 
far as to sound out the French foreign office on the question of a possible 
triple alliance of Russia, France, and Germany; a suggestion which the 
French vehemently repudiate (p. 402). Germany attempts to induce King 
Alfonso XIII to make a hostile demonstration against France in the event 
of a Franco-German war (p. 416). Such were the “alarums and excursions” 
which kept the French diplomats in a constant turmoil of apprehension dur- 
ing the period of the Russo-Japanese War and the first Morocco crisis. 
The University of Michigan. Preston SLosson. 


The Capitulatory Régime of Turkey: its History, Origin, and Nature. 
By Nasim Sousa, Ph.D. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. xxiii, 
373, $3.50.) This useful volume presents an important subject which can 
now be handled almost definitively, since little is left of the capitulatory 
system anywhere in the world. Dr. Sousa claims only to give “a brief ac- 
count of the salient features in the history of the capitulations”, leaving it 
to others to make a full and final study, but he presents a clearer, more com- 
plete, and less prejudiced explanation than has anyone else, writing in any 
language. While rightly deriving the system from the idea of “personality 
of law”, and not from the nature of the Mohammedan religion or the Turkish 
body of laws, Dr. Sousa appears to overlook the probability that in the remote 
past “personality of law” grew out of the prolonged residence in one city 
or state of persons who, coming from another city or state, worshipped alien 
gods whose laws they felt obliged to obey. 

The book is in two parts, divided by the outbreak of the World War. 
After three chapters of interesting historical considerations, the Turkish 
capitulations are considered in the three periods when they were regarded 
first as reciprocal, then as unilateral and spontaneously granted by Turkey, 
and finally as still unilateral, but so far partaking of the character of treaties 
that they could not be changed except by reciprocal action. The second part 
discusses Turkey’s attempt in 1914 to abrogate the capitulations unilaterally, 
their suspension during the war and technical restoration at its close, the rise 
of nationalism in Turkey with resistance to the restoration, and the abolition 
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of the system in the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923. The last chapter sets forth 
the legal principles involved in the abolition, No attempt is made to define 
the present situation of foreigners in Turkey or in the territories detached 
after the war. Particular attention is paid throughout to the relations between 
the Unitede States and Turkey. Substantial appendixes contain pertinent 
documents, with a table of treaties providing for the replacing of the capitula- 
tory relationship by customary international reciprocity. A bibliography, 
well arranged and annotated, occupies twenty pages. Numerous “juicy” 
footnotes (some long enough to be made appendixes) and a brief index add 
to the usefulness of the volume. The style is sometimes slightly foreign, and 
once or twice unintelligible (what is meant on. page 183 by the statement that 
“the Sultan crowned Kadowitz ... with homage”?). A few errors in proof 
reading, spelling, and fact need not be cited here. The brief treaty of 1929 
between the United States and Turkey might well have been listed on 
page 353. 

Not only does the book develop its direct subject well, but in both text 
and footnotes it presents much collateral information, hardly to be found in 
compact form elsewhere, as for instance facts concerning extraterritoriality in 
China (pp. 171-173, 306 ff.), the “protégé system” in Turkey (pp. 93 ff.), 
and the Straits question (pp. 60-63). 

The University of Illinois. A. H. Lysver. 


William Penn. By ©. E. Vulliamy. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1934, pp. xii, 302, $3.00.) The occasion of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the landing of William Penn in America was partly respon- 
sible for the appearance of several new lives of the Quaker leader and founder 
of Pennsylvania, William Penn. The most important of these were M. R. 
Brailsford’s The Making of William Penn (1930), Arthur Pound’s Penns of 
Pennsylvania (1932), and Bonamy Dobree’s William Penn, Quaker and 
Pioneer (1932). To this list of single volume lives of William Penn C. E. 
Vulliamy, the author of a recent Life of John Wesley, a noteworthy religious 
biography, contributes yet another. Mr. Vulliamy appears not only to have 
made a diligent examination of the secondary material dealing with the early 
history of the Society of Friends and of the Penn family but to have gained 
access to a considerable collection of manuscripts not previously available. 
With the exception, however, of two or three unpublished letters he gives 
in this volume comparatively little information about the life and work of 
Penn not found in other biographies. The author has succeeded to a marked 
degree in bringing together in a book of medium length an interestingly 
written, well-balanced, and accurate account of the life of the great “quaker, 
courtier, and pioneer”. The inconsistencies of Penn’s life, his so-called 
intrigues with the Stuart monarchs, his theological controversies, his zeal for 
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freedom and for the founding of Pennsylvania are all treated in the light of 
the highly colorful period in which he lived and labored. The author is 
neither supercritical nor excessively eulogistic in his consideration of the many 
questions about which there is a divergence of opinion. Especially note- 
worthy is his success in placing his subject in a true historical perspective in 
relation to the men and events of his time. Few, if any, of theebiographers 
of Penn have given a clearer analysis of Penn as he influenced and was in- 
fluenced by the religious tendencies present in England both during and after 
the Reformation. The absence of long, involved discussions of the con- ' 
flicting religious theories of the day together with a well-integrated selection 
of materials and a pleasing style makes this volume of unusual interest to the 
general reader. 
The Pennsylvania State College., Asa E. Martin. 


Toronto during the French Régime: a History of the Toronto Region 
from Brúlé to Simcoe, 1615-1793. By Percy J. Robinson, M.A. [The Cana- 
dian Historical Studies.] (Toronto, Ryerson Press; Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1933, pp. xx, 254, $10.00.) The chief value of this local 
history is that it may awaken some Torontonians to the fact that Frenchmen 
frequented the site of their city for generations before the first English settler 
arrived. Having collected all the scraps of evidence that he could find, the 
author has made the most of them to piece out his interesting story. Begin- 
ning with 1615 when Brulé parted from Champlain, he says that Brulé must ` 
have crossed the “Toronto Carrying-Place”. Then come the visits of such as 
Peré, Joliet, Hennepin, and La Salle. Sometimes the evidence is clear; some- 
times the benefit of a doubt is accorded. Of the author’s new contributions, 
perhaps the most important is his proof that there was a trading post at 
Toronto much earlier than has been supposed; but the only evidence for his 
date, 1720, is the phrase “a little after” the building of the Niagara fort in 
that year. He also corrects the tradition about Fort Rouillé. 

Not being a trained historian, the author trips when he wanders afield, 
as he frequently does. He speaks of collecting peltries after 1673 from the 
south side of Lake Ontario where, two pages later, he admits there were none. 
He accepts Frontenac’s excuse as the real reason for encouraging the Sulpi- 
cians. His narrow interpretation of Sir William Johnson’s efforts to control 
the fur traffic betrays ignorance of the problem facing the Indian superin- 
tendent. His explanation of the Quebec Act boundary provisions is open to 
serious challenge. Astonishing is the statement that “both sides tacitly agreed 
not'to bring the Indians into the quarrel” between Britain and her colonies; 
the unreliable authority cited does not say so. The story of Carleton’s escape 
from capture in the Three Rivers hostel is absurd. For biographical details 
of Frenchmen, the author has drawn heavily upon the learned M. Massicotte. 
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Unfortunately he had no such well of information. for a knowledge of 
others. He knights Carleton before the king did, and he makes him governor- 
general more than a generation before the first governor-general was com- 
missioned. He quotes a letter which he has not scen, or he would not have it 
addressed to “Lord Sackville, Secretary for the Colonies”. He confuses the 
office of lieufenant governor with the position of administrator; he has Hamil- 
ton appointed lieutenant governor on Haldimand’s departure in 1784 though 
Hamilton held that office from 1782, and he does not seem to realize that 
“Hope remained lieutenant governor after Dorchester’s arrival. He does not 
- know that the chief justice referred to by Mrs. Simcoe in 1793 was Osgoode; 
he says it was Powell, who was not chief justice until 1816. 

The University of Minnesota. A. L. Burr. 

An Indian Preacher in England. Edited from the Originals by Leon Burr 
Richardson, Professor of Chemistry, Dartmouth College. [Dartmouth Col- 
lege Manuscript Series, No.-II.] (Hanover, Dartmouth College Publica- 
tions, 1933, pp. 376, $4.00.) This attractive volume contains the corre- 
spondence occasioned by the voyage to England of Nathaniel Whitaker and 
Samson Occom to collect funds for the benefit of Eleazar Wheelock’s Indian 
Charity School in Lebanon, Connecticut. The letters cover a period in time 
of four years, 1764 to 1768. Of this period the mission to England and 
Scotland occupied approximately one-half. The enterprise was highly suc- 
cessful, procuring a fund of £11,000 which enabled Wheelock to expand his 
labors by the establishment of what became Dartmouth College. 

The correspondence is, however, mainly concerned with the difficulties 
created by this mission to England. These difficulties originated in the prob- 
lem of selecting suitable agents, in the friction with the Boston board rep- 
resenting. the Company for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, 
and in the need for forming a trust in England to hold and administer the 
funds. The selection of Whitaker appears at times to have been singularly 
unwise; the mission may almost be said to have succeeded in spite of his 
tactless and contentious personality. Wheelock evidently lacked the ability 
to estimate correctly the characteristics of his associates. He misunderstood 
the mental pride of Occom and greatly overestimated the capacities of his son, 
Ralph. 

The book bears every appearance of careful editing. Save for minor 
changes in the punctuation the letters have been printed “exactly as they 
were written”. The intrcduction provides an instructive setting for an under- 
standing of the involved personalities and issues. The explanatory notes are 
interesting and replete with relatively inaccessible information. The index 
is sufficiently detailed and adequate to gratify the desires of the research 
student. Such typographical errors as have been noted occur only in the 
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notes. The chief adverse criticism relates to the choice of title which creates 
hopes the letters rarely satisfy. Whitaker occupies by far the major part of 
the correspondence; the majority of the documents refer to him; more than 
four times as many letters are from his pen as from that of Occom. The 
racial traits of the latter are hidden beneath the manner of the typical Puritan 
divine. <i 

This volume should appeal to many classes of readers, especially to those 
who are interested in Dartmouth College or in the educational and religious 
developments of the period. Moreover, all students of humanity will find 
amusement in one letter from Whitaker (p. 55) relative to his wife’s attitude 
toward the proposed voyage. 

Knox College. ALFRED W. NEWCOMBE. 

The Susquehannah Company Papers. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. Volume 
IV, 1770-1772. [Sheldon Reynolds Memorial Publications.] (Wilkes- 
Barré, Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 1933, pp. xv, xxxvii, 392, 
$5.00.) The fourth volume of The Susquehannah Company Papers follows 
along the lines mapped out for the series with respect to peculiar format 
features and the inclusion of a valuable introductory essay. The main body 
of the book comprehends three hundred and five annotated documents drawn 
from a variety of sources which throw light on the movements of the com- 
pany and its supporters, as well as those of its enemies, during the years 1770- 
1772. While the Susguehannah Company Papers suffer somewhat by com- 
parison with some of the other recently published series of papers and docu- 
ments, both with respect to format and other features that have to do with the 
making of a book that completely satisfies the critical standards of this age, 
this series, nevertheless, represents a contribution of unusual importance to 
American colonial history by a society local in its membership with no com- 
mand of the resources of a great press. 

Mr. Boyd is undoubtedly correct when he traces the new importance of 
the Susquehannah Company activities in 177o—following its failure in the 
sixties to make good its claims to northern Pennsylvania—to the alliance 
that it accepted with the Paxtang Boys of Lancaster County. However, a 
question may be raised as to the soundness of the view (pp. viii-ix), that it 
was a strange alliance between law-abiding New Englanders and lawless 
Scotch-Irish. For there seems to exist the best of evidence that both the 
leaders and the rank and file of the Susquehannah Company were closely 
identified with the Connecticut Sons of Liberty who set at defiance the law- 
fully constituted government of the colony in 1765 and 1766. It will be 
remembered that Major John Durkee of Bean Hill, who led the five hundred 
Sons of Liberty in 1765, also led the Connecticut people into the valley of 
the Susquehanna in 1768, to cite but one bit of evidence. Again, the town 
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of Windham was headquarters for both movements. According to Benjamin 
Gale, a contemporary, the same group in eastern Connecticut appeared in 
various guises: favoring the New Lights in religion, paper money in finance, 
and the Susquehannah and Delaware enterprises, and was in bitter opposition 


to the Stamp Act as Sons of Liberty. 
Lehigh University. . Lawrence H. Gipson. 


Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804. By E. Wilson Lyon. (Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1934, pp. 268, $3.00.) This is an able 
study of highly complex diplomacy from extensive research, largely in the 
French archives, though some use was made of the Spanish. With rigid 
restriction to his central theme, the author shows the constant French interest 
in Louisiana, from the transference to Spain, through the French efforts to 
regain it, to the end of Napolegn’s American colonial dream. He clearly 
portrays the French purposes of exploiting Spain, thwarting Britain, and 
befriending the United States. 

Most interesting are the chapters showing Moustier and later French 
diplomatists in this country as protagonists of retrocession; the complicated 
maneuverings of the Directory, and the dramatic suspense of the winter of 
1802-1803, which saw the blocking of Napoleon’s Louisiana expedition by 
ice and by the British ships in the Channel. Reasons for the ultimate sale are 
explained as the failure to acquire Gulf ports for Louisiana by obtaining the 
Floridas for Spain, the Santo Domingo debacle, and the desize to strengthen 
the potential support of the United States against England. Boundary prob- 
lems receive slight attention. 

Two conflicts appear with Professor Whitaker's Retrocession of Louisiana 
in Spanish policy (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIX, 454-476). The latter argues 
that Godoy from 1795 to 1800 consistently favored retrocession of Louisiana; 
but to note that he was willing to draft an impossible treaty trading it for 
Santo Domingo in 1795, or for Gibraltar in 1796, hardly seems to prove the 
point. . Professor Lyon asserts Godoy’s determination at that time not to dis- 
member the empire. On the other hand, this book’s statement that Napo- 
leon’s initiative reopened the Louisiana dickerings in 1800 indicates over- 
sight of the Hervas mission, previously sent to Paris by Spain, described by 
Professor Whitaker. Neither historian answers the question suggested in 
Professor Whitaker’s France and the American Deposit at New Orleans 
(Hispan. Am. Hist. Rev., XI, 485-502): Did Napoleon when he decided to 
sell Louisiana know of Spain’s restoration of the right of deposit? Talley- 
rand’s self-contradiction on the point leaves its possible influence on the 
French decision a puzzle. i l 

Footnotes are overabundant, and omission of certain details might have 
clarified the narrative; but compensation is found in the book’s attractive set- 
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up. The bibliography would have profited by comment on Bécker’s Rela- 
ciones exteriores de España, and by the inclusion of Mr. Hunter Miller’s new 
treaty series, with its excellent explanatory notes. 

Washington, D. C. : Pur C. Brooks. 


Social and Economic History of the United States. By Harry J. Carman, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. Volume II, The Rise of Indus- 
trialism, 1820-1875. (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1934, pp. x, 684, 
$4.00.) The author’s preface announces this as the second of a proposed 
three-volume text dealing with the main social and economic tendencies in 
American life. The subtitle for this volume is The Rise of Industrialism, 
1820-1875. The author’s aims are described as: First, to indicate the nature 
of the forces responsible for transforming eighteenth century America into 
a new world where acquisitiveness and exploitation were accounted cardinal 
virtues (one may be permitted to interject a doubt whether these were really 
less the cardinal virtues of Benjamin Franklin’s world); secondly; to show 
that the United States, instead of being highly unified and centralized, was 
sharply decentralized and sectionalized; and finally, to show how the clash 
of social and economic interests between these sharply differentiated sections 
led to the Civil War and to the triumph of the industrialized North. It 
seems to the reviewer that he has accomplished his purpose, and given ad- 
vanced students a particularly good textbook treatment of a difficult period, 
notably temperate and fair in tone, and adequate in illustrative material. 
Whereas the earlier volume was criticized for its scant attention to agricul- 
tural history (4m. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 646) this one has a long chapter on 
the Northern Farmer and gives liberal space to Southern agriculture and the 
slave labor system as applied to the staples, surely making thereby adequate 
amends for previous neglect. ` 

E. J. B. 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Selected and arranged by William R. Manning, Ph.D., Division 
of Latin American Affairs, Department of State. Volumes III and IV, 
Central America, 1831-1860. Documents 723-1578. (Washington, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1934, pp. xxv, 561; xlv, 993, $5.00 each.) 
The volumes of this series contain only a part—perhaps no more than half— 
of the materials preserved on the subject in the archives of the Department 
of State. Most of the documents relating to claims and commercial matters 
are excluded along with formal, polite, and perfunctory correspondence. The 
editor has felt this limitation to be necessary because of the immense quantity 
of materials involved, and his view is no doubt amply justified. But the 
researcher should not fail to keep this fact in mind. An exhaustive study of 
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the relations of the United States and any particular country of Latin America 
for the period cannot be made from this published correspondence. It will 
be necessary to go to the archives. 

Nevertheless, the series is most useful. It has the advantage of availability 
and excellent editing. It should constitute the starting point for all research 
in the field, and the scholar should have it constantly at hand even during 
the later stages of his investigation. 

The topics of greatest importance dealt with in the two volumes now 
being reviewed are: (1) Domestic turbulance and the breakup of the Central 
American union; (2) the character of the military and political leaders of 
the area during this early national period; (3) the attempts of the United 
States to encourage stability and union; (4) the raids of filibusters from the 
United States; (5) various negotiations regarding interoceanic communica- 
tions across Nicaragua; and (6) the rivalry of the United States and Great 
Britain with reference to the area. Each volume is supplied with a good 
index and a list of documents. 

Duke University. J. Frevo Rippy. 


The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866. Edited by Howard K. Beale. 
[Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1930, Volume IV.] 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1933, pp. xvi, 685, $1.50.) The 
Bates diary is not an easy-flowing journal, but a body of notes and intermit- 
tent jottings interspersed with clippings, pasted-in letters, broadsides, hand- 
bills, and miscellaneous material. Anyone who has seen the manuscript will 
welcome the orderliness of this admirable edition. Dr. Beale’s editorial judg- 
ment and scholarly industry are revealed in the editing of the main text (a 
difficult task), the summarization of accompanying matter, the introduction, 
and the voluminous foctnotes. The annotations (271 for the one year 1861) 
are of encyclopedic content, offering a wealth of supplemental matter and 
furnishing hundreds of thumb-nail biographies. 

A moderate antislavery Whig of Virginia birth, prominent enough to 
have been offered the war portfolio under Fillmore, Bates seemed second only 
to Seward as a presidential possibility in 1860; but his strength failed to 
materialize in the convention, his nativism being such as to alienate the 
powerful foreign-born element. Keenly disappointed at Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion he thought his political life closed; but there was no one to whom 
Lincoln gave a Cabinet invitation so free from mental reservation as to 
Bates. As Attorney-General he gave counsel to Lincoln on important matters 
(though Lincoln did not always follow it), combatting radical measures, 
presenting a more than common example of personal probity, spurning pri- 
vate use of official knowledge, opposing military usurpation, coöperating 
with colleagues, and in general serving as a steadying force in the war 
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` Cabinet. As to the contents of the diary it may be said that inconsequential 
entries constitute only a small fraction of the record, which runs the gamut 
of war problems, being especially revealing as to pre-war and wartime 
politics, the nominations of 1860, the crisis of 1860-1861, the Sumter ques- 
tion (on which Bates advised evacuation), legal issues, affairs in Missouri, 
and Reconstruction. Significant conversations with Lincoln are sometimes 
recorded (e.g., pp. 164-167, 333-334); but Lincoln matter in the diary con- 
sists more especially of accounts of Cabinet business and shrewd comments 
on administration policy. The diary is notable for a certain tang and flavor 
and for impressions in passing, as when the diarist gives rumors of a senatorial 
scandal (pp. 245-246) or records the “suppressed sneer” on the countenance 
of Lord Lyons. The index by Mary Parker Ragatz is admirable; and the 
generosity of Miss Helen Nicoldy, owner of the diary, in allowing full 
freedom of publication, deserves special recognition. Six letters of Bates pub- 
lished in the Missouri Democrat in 1865 are appended. Others from the 
Attorney-General’s files might have been added; and it is to be regretted 
that the editor sought in vain to include an earlier portion of the diary itself 
(1846-1852), possessed by the Missouri Historical Society. 

. The University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


Beaver, Kings, and Cabins. By Constance Lindsay Skinner. (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 272, $2.50.) It is difficult to arrive at a fair 
evaluation of this volume without first ascertaining just what Miss Skinner’s 
point of view was in writing it. This is not easy to do, nor is the reader . 
assisted to any extent by the enthusiastic but misleading announcements ema- 
nating from the publishers. The scope of the book is extremely broad, and in 
one very modest-sized volume the author has touched upon many aspects 
of the fur trade, including its European backgrounds, the relations between 
carly settlers and traders, international rivalries and diplomacy, and the re- 
sults of the contact between white traders and Indians. Yet the material here 
presented cannot be regarded as an adequate historical survey of the history 
of the fur trade of North America, even after one has made all due allowance 
because of limitations of space. Though the narrative ranges over the whole 
continent, as well as certain of the adjoining waters, many matters of vital 
importance are omitted. There is no adequate treatment, for example, of the 
remarkable development of the British trade during the period from 1760 to 
1815, which centered in Montreal. On the other hand, many things of doubt- 
ful relevance are included. The somewhat idyllic picture of Charles II and 
Nell Gwyn is a case in point! The style is frequently impressionistic and 
even imaginative, and the treatment of events tends to be discursive, leaving 
with the reader a blurred picture. Assuming that Miss Skinner intended to 
write a popular account, one should perhaps not be unduly critical of the 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the Association will be held in 
Washington on December 27, 28, and 29. This would also be the fiftieth 
annual meeting were it not that the thirty-fourth, scheduled for December, 
1918, had to be deferred because of a severe epidemic of influenza. The head- 
quarters will be the Mayflower Hotel. The chairman of the program com- 
mittee is Professor Samuel F. Bemis, who is able to announce the plan of 
the meeting although certain details are still subject to change. There are to 
be four general sessions. The first, on the afternoon of December 27 will 
have as its theme “Dynamics and History”, with papers on Technology and 
History, Machines and Employment in History, and the Dynamic Interpre- 
tation of History. On the following morning the general subject will be 
“A Half-Century of American Historiography, 1884-1934”, with papers on 
the historical work in the Middle Ages, in Modern European History, and 
in respect to The United States and its Colonial Background. Upon the 
evening of the same day there will be the third general session, with the 
theme “Philosophy and History”. It was hoped that Senator Benedetto 
Croce, of Naples, could accept an invitation to be present and address the 
Association at this session. This has proved to be impossible, although it is 
understood that he will send a paper. The plan is now to invite others to 
takepart by papers or in the discussion. The luncheon meeting of Decem- 
ber 29 will also be treated as a general session for the discussion of the 
Report on the Social Sciences in the Schools. 

Other sessions will be devoted to the more usual fields of study: Ancient 
History; the British Empire (Canada as the Vestibule of Anglo-American 
Relations); Modern European History; Hispanic American History; Colonial 
History of North America; United States History; and Economic History. 
Joint sessions will be held with the History of Science Society, the Agricul- 
tural History Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and 
with State Historical Societies and Archivists. There will also be a joint 
session with the American Catholic Historical Society and the Society of 
Church History with the Development of Religious Liberty in Early America 
as the theme. ° 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the Mediaeval Academy 
of America will have dinner meetings. Luncheon meetings will be arranged 
for the Hispanic American group, the Bibliographical Society of America, 
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the editors of historical publications, those interested in the rehabilitation of 
historical sites, and the Agricultural History Society with Secretary Wallace 
as speaker. 

On the final evening of the meeting there is to be a Founders’ Dinner, in 
honor of the surviving founders of the Association: Clarence W. Bowen, 
Davis R. Dewey, Ephraim Emerton, J. Franklin Jameson, and Henry E. 
Scott. At this dinner President Roosevelt has consented to speak, unless 
emergency duties of a public nature forbid. Other speakers will be Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson and Dr. Charles W. Colby. Dr. Waldo G. Leland will 
act as toastmaster. 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1932, 
Volume I, was published in August. Part VIII: Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies has also appeared. It is Educational Administration 
as Social Policy, by Jesse H. Newlon. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


With the April number of this journal a report of the Executive Secretary 
on research projects appeared as a supplement. In the July number additions 
were made to the list. Further additions follow. It should be stated once 
more, as in the original questionnaire sent to universities and other institu- 
tions, that the list is not designed to include research works undertaken to 
satisfy the requirements of advanced degrees. 

The additions now at hand are: 

II. Ancient History , 
(c) Rome 
Studies in the history of the fifth century A. D., with special reference to 
public opinion in the West. Prog. Eva M. Sanford, Western Reserve 
University. ` 
VII. France 
France under the July Monarchy. Prog. Frederick B. Artz, Oberlin 
College, 
IX. Great Britain and Ireland 

(b) Since 1485 

Sir William Phips. Prog. Cyrus H. Karraker, Bucknell University. 
XVIII. The United States 

(8) Since 1782 

Thomas Jefferson. Prog. Nathan G. Goodman, Philadelphia. 

(x11) Southern Colonies and States ; 

The social order in ante bellum South Carolina. Prog. R. H, Taylor, 

Furman University. 

Confederate courts and cases: a history of the Confederate States as seen 

through the department of justice, the military tribunals, and the 
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judicial courts, federal, state, and territorial; and through post bellum 
decisions at home and abroad. William M. Robinson, jr., Augusta, Ga. 
History of the Confederate States navy. Prog. William M. Robinson, jr. 
Commercial and. industrial history of the Confederate States. Prog. 
William M. Robinson, jr. 
A preface to privateering. Prog. William M. Robinson, jr. : 
(13) Texas and the Far West 
The Sea-Dogs of Texas: the navy and letters of marque of Texas during 
the Republic. Fin. William M. Robinson, jr. 
XIX. Canada 
The paradox of Nova Scotia, 1760-1783 (the New England migration 
and the breach with New England). Prog. One year. J. Bartlet 
Brebner, Columbia University. 
XX. America south of the United States 
(2) Mexico and Central America 
Antonio López de Santa Anna. Prog. W. H. Callcott, University of 
South Carolina. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The study of the Orient by Western scholars has hitherto been rendered 
difficult by the lack of adequate information respecting the results of research 
currently published in the Chinese, Japanese, and Russian languages. Since 
the major work in Oriental studies is being done by scholars to whom these 
tongues are native, obviously some channel by which it can be quickly con- 
veyed. to the Western scholar is necessary. For this reason two interesting 
experiments just undertaken are worth mention. 

The National Library of Peiping, with the support of the Chinese Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Commission on International Intellectual 
Coöperation, has begun ‘the publication of a Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese 
Bibliography. This periodical, of which the first number (in a Chinese, an 
English, and a “combined” edition) has just appeared, continues the work 
hitherto carried on, courageously but inadequately, by Book News from 
China, irregularly issued for the last few years by the Peiping Union Book 
Store. The editors of the new quarterly have undertaken to provide a most 
important tool in the implementing of Chinese studies, and, notwithstanding 
the modestly expressed foreword to the first number, they give every indica- 
tion of doing the job well. The present number contains current bibliog- 
raphies of books published in China, notes of scholarly organizations and 
undertakings, and special articles. Later numbers will emphasize the bib- 
liographical sections at the expense of special articles; and it is to be hoped 
that a series of résumé bibliographical articles covering work in the separate 
fields will be published. The appearance of the first number coincided 
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happily with the visit of Dr. Tung-li Yuan, director of the National Library, 
to the United States in May. The editor of the new journal is Dr. T. K. 
Koo, at the National! Library of Peiping, China. 

Even more ambitious is the Japanese attempt to provide Western scholars’ 
with adequate information respecting the contributions of Japanese scholars 
in the Oriental feld. This year has seen the organization in Tokyo of the 
Kokusai Bunka Shinko Kai (Society for International Cultural Relations). 
This institution, generously supported by the Japanese, has published, April, 
1934, an elaborate program of activities, involving the production of transla- 
tions, bibliographies, abstracts, handbooks, and other implements of study 
and research. Success with even a small part of this program will place 
Oriental studies in the West on an entirely new basis. Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, president of tke House of Peers, and Professor Masaharu Anesaki 
of the Tokyo Imperial University, both of whom hold high office in the new 
society, have recently visited America and consulted many American scholars 
with respect to future activities. Dr. Setsuichi Aoki is general secretary of 
the society; his address is 10 Marunouchi 3-chome (Naka 7-gokwan), 
Kojimachiku, Tokyo. 

As yet no such formal and systematic arrangements provide exchange 
of information with Soviet scholars, though both the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
maintain constant informal contacts with scholars and learned organizations 
in the U.S. S. R., and are working as rapidly as possible toward the establish- 
ment of better facilities for such exchange. 


PERSONAL 


Zephyrin Engelhardt, the Franciscan missionary and historian, died on 
April 24 at the age of 82. His work among the Indians began in Wisconsin 
and was later carried on in California. Among his books are The Franciscans 
of California (1897), The Franciscans of Arizona (1899), and The Missions 
and Missionaries of California (4 vols., 1908-1916). 

Herbert Adams Gibbons, historian and publicist, died on August 7 at the 
age of 54. He was a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in the class 
of 1902. His doctorate was taken at Princeton University in r913. In the 
meantime he had been graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary and 
had taught history and economics for three years at Robert College, Con- 
stantinople. Here he devoted himself to the study of Turkish history, the 
fruit of which was his Foundation of the Ottoman Empire: a History of the 
Osmanlis up to the Death of Bayezid I, 1300-1403 (1916). He also became 
a prolific writer and lecturer on the background of present conditions. One 
series of books began with The New Map of Europe (1914), and continued 
with The New Map of Africa (1916), The New Map of Asia (1919), and 
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The New Map of South America (1928). Among his other books was a 
life of Venizelos (1920). In 1919 he was Spencer Trask Lecturer at 
Princeton. 


Wilfred Harold Munro, long a professor of European history at Brown 
University, and brother of the late Dana C. Munro, died on August 9 at the 
age of 84. He was a member of the class of 1870 at Brown. In 1889-1891 
he took post-graduate work there and at the universities of Freiburg and 
Heidelberg. He began his work at Brown in 1891 as director of university 
extension courses and associate professor of history. In 1899 he was promoted 
to the chair of European history, which he held until his retirement in 1911. 
He wrote much on the local history of Rhode Island, especially of Bristol, 
` his native city. He also edited a twenty-two volume edition of the works of 
William H. Prescott (1905, 1906). 


Erwin F. Meyer, associate professor of history in the University of Colo- f 
rado, died in Denver on June 17 at the age of 38. He was chiefly interested 
in fourteenth century English history, especially in economic and legal in- 
stitutions, and wrote a number of articles on subjects within his field. His 
most extended piece of work was his English Craft Gilds and Borough Gov- 
ernments of the Later Middle Ages (1929). J.F. W. 


Ernesto Quesada, the distinguished Argentine historian, publicist, and 
sociologist, died on February 6 at the age of 75. He was by training a lawyer, 
but his wide interests led him into the fields of history and sociology. He 
taught for a time at the University of La Plata, and in 1916 acted as visiting 
professor of Hispanic American history and economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Among his books were La Enseñanza de la Historia en las Universidades 
Alemanas (1910), La Época de Rosas (1898, 1923), Una nueva Doctrina 
sociológica, la Teoria relativista spengleriana (1921), and Kant y Spengler 
(1924). Much of his later life was spent in Germany, where he took a deep 
interest in the Ibero-Amerikanisches Institut. One of his latest works was 
in German, Die Wirtschaftsbeziehungen zwischen Latein-Amerika und den 
Vereinigten Staaten (1931). 


Marion I. Newbigin, editor of the Scottish Geographical Magazine, died 
on July 20. She was especially interested in the relations of geography and 
history, as those who have read her illuminating Geographical Aspects of 
Balkan Problems (1915) were made aware long ago. She was the author of 
many other volumes, including Aftermath: a Geographical Study of the 
Peace Terms (1920). 


Cecil Headlam, the English historian, died on August 12 at the age of 6r. 
He was educated at Rugby and at Magdalen College, Oxford. He wrote a 
number of volumes in the series of “Medieval Towns”, published by J. M. 
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Dent, including the stories of Naples, Chartres, Nuremberg, and Oxford. He 
was one of the editors of the Colonial series of the Calendar of State Papers. 
He also edited The Milner Papers (2 vols., 1931, 1933). 


Emile Bourgeois, the eminent French historian, died on August 25 at 
the age of 77., He was trained at the Ecole normale supérieure. In 1885 he 
became Docteur &s lettres. His earlier work as a professor was at the univer- 
sities of Caen and Lyons. He long held a chair of Modern history at the 
Sorbonne, and was also a professor in the Ecole libre des Sciences politiques. 
His contributions to the history of France were notable, among them La 
diplomatie secrète au XVIII siècle (3 vols., 1909), and Rome et Napoleon 
IIT: Etude sur les origines et la chute du Second Empire (1997). The latter 
study was done in collaboration with Emile Clermont. Professor Bourgeois 
contributed a History of Modern France (2 vols., 1919) to the Cambridge 
Historical Series. He was also author of a Manuel historique de politique 
` étrangère (4 vols., 1900-1926). With Louis André he compiled five volumes 
of Les sources de l'histoire de France: XVII® siècle, 1610-1715. 


To the list of fellowships granted by the Social Science Research Council 
and announced here last April should be added a fellowship granted to 
“Associate Professor Walter A. Morton, for study in the United States and 
Europe of economic nationalism and internationalism. 


The following appointments may be noted: Beaver College, Ruth L. 
Higgins as professor of history; Colgate University, Rodney L. Mott as 
director of the School of Social Sciences; Carleton College, Charles C. Mierow 
as professor of biography; Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford 
L. Hoskins as dean and professor; Pennsylvania State College, J. Paul Selsam ` 
for the year; University of Redlands, Earl Cranston as head of the depart- 
ment; Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Wilbur L. Williams as dean of 
instruction and chairman cf the Social Studies Division. 


The following promotions may be noted: University of California, Louis 
J. O’Brien to be assistant professor; Colgate University, E. Wilson Lyon to 
be professor; Ohio University, A. T. Volwiler to be professor; Tufts College, 
Ruhl J. Bartlett to be head of the department; University-of Wisconsin, 
Chester V. Easum and Robert L. Reynolds to be associate professors. 


Leaves of absence for the year 1934-1935 have been granted as follows: 
Bucknell University, Paul W. Gates for the first semester; Indiana Univer- 
sity, P. W. Townsend for the first semester; Pennsylvania State College, A. E. 
Martin for the year; University of Wisconsin, Paul Knaplund for the first 
and Curtis P. Nettels and Chester V. Easum for the second semester. 


Professor Clarence H. Haring, of Harvard University, lectured at Seville 
during the spring quarter. He also met a discussion group twice a week. 
The lectures were given at the Centro de Estudios de Historia de América. 
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Dr. Hajo Holborn, who has been Carnegie Professor in the Berlin 
Hochschule für Politik, is to be visiting professor of history at Yale Uni- 
- versity during the current year. Dr. Ernest Stein, formerly of the University 
of Berlin, is to be visiting professor of pya history at the Catholic 


University of America. ` : 


Julian P. Boyd, who for the past two years has been director of the New 
York State Historical Association at Headquarters House, Ticonderoga, has 
resigned to become assistant librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Association has appointed as director Edward P. Alexander, who 
has specialized in New York history at Iowa State and Columbia universities. 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society Dr. William D..Overman was appointed Curator of 
History and Archivist. 


Professor Marcus L. Hansen, of the University of Illinois, will give a 
course of eight lectures on the Commonwealth Foundation at the University 
of London. The series will be concerned with the history of American 
immigration. 


Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, who has been appointed a fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation of New York, has left for England and France, where 
she will gather additional material for and write a joint biography of Radisson 
and Groseilliers. Mr. Charles A. Gates will be acting curator of manu- 
scripts during Dr. Nute’s absence. 


GENERAL 


General review: Franco Valsecchi, Di alcune correnti della più recente 
storiografia tedesca (Riv. Stor. Ital., Jan.). 


In a volume entitled En marge de l'histoire universelle (La Renaissance 
du Livre, 1934, pp. xii, 303, 30 fr.) M. Henri Berr has brought together the 
prefaces which he has written for volumes in that part of the series called 
“L’évolution de humanité” which deals with the problems of history, the 
origins of mankind, the early civilizations, Greece, and the dawn of science. - 
It is to be followed by a second volume, similarly constituted, treating Rome, 
the Celts and Germans, the peoples in the farther East, and the relations of 
Oriental and Occidental science. This happily inspired enterprise will not 
only provide us with a complete statement of the principles which have 
guided M. Berr in his great undertaking, but it will serve as a brief, compre- 
hensive treatment of the salient lines in the evolution of humanity as noted 
by the distinguished author. 


The Revue de Synthése for June contains the inaugural lecture of M. 
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Lucien Febvre, delivered last December, upon his assumption of the newly 
created chair of the History of Modern Civilization in the Collége de France. 
M. Febvre entitled his discourse De 1892 à 1933: Examen de consciénce d'une - 
histoire et d’un historien. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has issued as Bulletin no. ar 
A List of American Periodicals and Serial Publications in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences, compiled by Dr. Leo F. Stock. Although this list is 
restricted to journals and periodicals published by learned societies and in- 
stitutions, it is more inclusive than the list published in 1925 and issued in 
revised form in 1928. It mentions publications which appear irregularly if 
they belong to a group or series. 


The American Council of Learned, Societies announces the continuance 
of grants-in-aid and post-doctoral fellowships for the year 1935. Information 
concerning these grants may be secured from the office of the society, 907 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. All applications must be filed by 
December 15 next. 


The Social Science Research Council has issued a Decennial Report, 1923- 
1933. It opens with an account of the steps which led to the organization 
of a council made up eventually of representatives of seven associations. To 
the promoters of the movement the problems of society calling for investiga- 
tion seemed too many and too large to be studied effectively by the individual 
left more or less to the suggestions of his own zeal for inquiry and of his own 
analysis. The call was for a planned research, with committees, conferences, 
surveys. The rapidity with which the general outlines of the scheme were 
brought to substantial realization will in after days probably surprise the 
student who looks back at the phenomena of the postwar decade. This was 
partly due to the generous support granted by the great foundations. The 
report says that “As of June 30, 1933, the amount of all grants made from 
the beginning of the Council was $4,197,605.91”. The report also contains 
the list of committees, with their personnel and a statement of their recom- 
mendations. There is also a list of fellows and of persons who have received 
grants-in-aid, with the lists of their publications. An examination of these 
lists shows how many sound pieces of research have been promoted, the re- 
sults appearing in published books. For the next year the council announces 
two new types of fellowships: Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study, 
and Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships. They will supplement the aid received 
from graduate schools, chiefly through scholarships limited to the grant of 
free tuition, There is an age limit, the first at twenty-five years and the 
second twenty-seven. The post-doctoral fellowships and the grants-in-aid 
are to be continued. Information about the terms may be had at the offices of 
the Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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The Institute for Research in the Social Sciences of the University of 
Virginia has published through the Appleton-Century Company a careful 
survey of Social Science Research Organization in American Universities and 
Colleges (1934, pp. ix, 275, $3.00), prepared by Dr. Wilson Gee, who is direc- 
tor of the institute. It is based upon a personal study of eighteen such. organi- 
zations and upon replies to questionnaires sent to 539 educational institutions. 
The results of the investigation are embodied in chapter 2, which by tables 
and summaries exhibits what is being attempted, and especially in chapter 3, 
entitled Case Studies. Here a detailed review is given of the work in uni- 
versities and colleges. 


The New York Public Library is making the interesting experiment of 
recording on films newspapers which may be of use to the future student and 
the preservation of which in their original form constitutes a problem of 
space. The experiment was begun with the New York Sun, February 1 to 
March 31, and the New York Times, February 7 to April 7, 1934. It is 
calculated that a file of the Times for a year would require about one-third 
of a cubic foot of film, while it occupies on the shelves 108 cubic feet. 


The opening number of the Franco-American Pamphlet series, issued by 
the American Society of the French Legion of Honor, is an essay by Professor 
Harold A. Larrabee, of Union College, on Joseph Jacques Ramée and Amer- 
ica’s First Unified College Plan. 


The Royal Historical Society has added a new class of members, to be 
called Associates, and who in each case are to be nominated by two Fellows 
familiar with the candidate’s qualifications. The election in the first instance 
is for five years, and the fee is one guinea a year, which is one-half of the fee 
paid by Fellows. Associates receive the Transactions free of charge. 


Special Supplement, no. 2, of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research for June is made up of Part II of the Guide to the Accessibility of 
Local Records of England and Wales, giving a “Digest of the returns con- 
cerning the accessibility of records in the custody of the Inns of Court, 
Collegiate Churches, older educational foundations, repositories approved by 
the Master of the Rolls, and local societies in England and Wales”. 


The government of the Bombay Presidency will complete by the end of 
the present year the publication, begun in 1930, of 45 volumes of Selections 
from the Peshwas’ Duftar (registers), edited by G. S. Sardesai, documents of 
the Maratha government from the archives of Poona, of great value to the 
history of India before British rule. 


The Rise of Modern Europe, a series of twenty volumes under the general 
editorship of Professor William L. Langer, is announced by Harper and 
Brothers. It is expected to be comparable in scope and importance to the same 
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firm’s American Nation. The emphasis will be not so much upon the addi- 
tion of undiscovered facts in the modern field as upon interpretation of sig- 
nificant movements, the indication of trends in the economic, intellectual, and 
social life of Europe. The volumes will be illustrated. Two have just ap- 
peared: A Decade of Revolution, 1789-1799, by Crane Brinton, and Reaction 
and Revolution, 1815-1832, by Frederick B. Artz. The editor is to write the 
volume on The Bourgeois Experiment, 1832-1852. Three volumes will deal 
with the most recent history of Europe: The Great Illusion, 1900-1914, by 
Sidney B. Fay; The World in the Crucible, 1g14-1919, by Charles Seymour; 
and The New World, :919-, by William E. Lingelbach. In point of time 
a book by Professor E. P. Cheyney is to open the series, Dawn of a New 
Era, 1250-1453. 


During the current month is to appear the first of the volumes of The 
Oxford History of England, edited by Professor G. N. Clark, of All Souls. 
In the order of time this will be one of the later volumes of the series, for its 
title will be The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. It is expected that three more 
volumes will appear in 1935, of which one will be The Early Stuarts, by 
Godfrey Davies. Among the other authors are F. M. Stenton, F. M. Powicke, 
E. F. Jacob, and Basil Williams. In this work the attempt will be made to 
portray more adequately than has been the practice in such series the eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and social factors in the development of the country. 


Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s History of England, which appeared in 1926, 
is being added to “The Swan Library”. Book I is entitled The Mingling of 
the Races (Longmans, Green, 1934, pp. 192, $1.35). This carries the narra- 
tive through the Norman Conquest. 


The English Place-Name Society has issued Volume XI of their series. It 
is entitled The Place-Names of Surrey (Cambridge University Press, 215.), 
and the authors are J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer, F. M. Stenton, and Arthur 
Bonner. This volume has a special interest because a part of Surrey is now 
included within the metropolitan area of London. 


Apropos of the “Exposition de la Passion” at the Sainte Chapelle and at 
the Trocadéro the May number of the Revue des questions historiques is 
devoted to the Histoire de la Passion dans l’art francais. Among the con- 
tributors of articles are Marcel Aubert and Paul Vitry of the Louvre, Max 
Terrier, of the Carnavalet, and Robert Brun, of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


With the publication of Vol. XL., no. 4, the Annales de Bretagne is to 
appear in two numbers or fascicles a year, in June and December. 


Professor Otto Hoe:zsch, editor of the Zeitschrift für Osteuropäische 
Geschichte has brought together ten of his essays in a volume entitled Oszeu- 
ropa und deutscher Osten (Ost-Europa-Verlag). Several of them appeared 
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first in the Zeitschrift. They deal largely with the Russian and Polish factors 
in the situation and reveal the conceptions of Russian and Polish history 
which the author has reached in a lifetime of research. The final essay on 
Der deutsche Osten in Geschichte und Gegenwart Professor Hoetzsch has 
rewritten in order to interpret the newer position of the problem. 


4 


In L'argent des principautés belges pendant le moyen âge et à l'époque 
moderne, Joseph Nicolas has undertaken to define the various coins in use 
and to evaluate them in terms of modern money. He has performed the 
latter task with greatest success in connection with the coinage of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries (Namur, Berhin-Maguin, 1933, 2 vols., pp. 
164, 167). 

Professors R. V. D. Magoffin.and Frederic Duncalf have added a text- 
book of Ancient and Medieval History (Silver, Burdett, 1934, pp. xviii, 860, 
xvi, $2.24) which, with Professor Carl Becker’s volume, already published, 
constitutes a series. It is well equipped, with suggestions for further study and 
selected readings. The illustrations are especially effective. 


Papers and articles written by the late Reginald Lane Poole, chiefly since 
1916, have been edited by his son, Austin Lane Poole, and published by the 
Clarendon Press under the title of Chronology and History. 


Articles: H. J. Fleure, Prehistoric Elements in our Heritage (Bull. John 
Rylands Library, July); Walter Goetz, Weltgeschichte (Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 
XXIV, no. 3); Roger V. Shumate, The Political Philosophy of Henry Adams 
(Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug.); John Saltmarsh, Hand-List of the Estates of 
King’s College (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June); S. Castel, Brest: Étude de 
géographie urbaine [IV, V] (An. Bretagne, XL, no. 4); Herbert Wright, 
Catholic Founders of Modern International Law (Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., 
June). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

There are summary reports of recent finds in the Near East in the Archiv 
für Orientforschung, IX, nos. 1-4; and one by G. Contenau for western Asia, 
1931-1933, in the Revue archéologique, April; also an archzological bulletin 
in the Revue des études grecques, March. One should note also G. Bagnani, 
Gli scavi di Tebtunis (Aegyptus, Mar.); E. F. Schmidt, Tepe Hissar Excava- 
tions, 1931 (Museum Jour., University of Pennsylvania, XXIII, no. 4); E. 
Dhorme, Le palais de Jezebel (Rev. Arch., June); C. W. Blegen, on Troy, 
1933, W. A. Campbell on Antioch on the Orontes, and G. E. Mylonas on 
Hagios Kosmas (Am. Jour. Arch. June); J. H. Schmidt, on Ctésiphon, 
1932-1933 (Syria, XV, no. 1); N. Vulic, on the archaic acropolis of Tre- 
benischte (Rev. Arch., Apr.); E. P. Blegen, News Items from Athens 
(Am. Jour. Arch., Jane); and L. Robert on a tour of exploration in north- 
ern Anatolia (Rev. Arch., Apr.). i 
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There is a bibliography of papyrological publications during 1932-1933 
relating to Greco-Roman Egypt in the Journal of Egyptian Archeology, 
June. B. D. Merritt has published the inscriptions from the Agora excava- 
tions in Hesperia, III, no. 1. Note also Inscriptions of Thasos by M. Launay, 
and inscriptions of Erythrae, Aeolis, Chios, and notes on Hellenistic epigraphy 
by L. Robert (Bull. Corr. Hell., LVII, no. 2); the continuation of the same 
author’s studies in Greek epigraphy (Rev. Philol., July), and P. Collart on 
the inscriptions of Philippi (Bull. Corr. Hell., LVII, no. 2). 


Some studies of value to students of economic history are those of F. 
Petrie on Egyptian Shipping (Anc. Egypt, 1933, nos. 3-4); F. L. Griffith and 
Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot, on the early use of cotton in the Nile Valley, and 
G. A. Wainwright on the occurrence of tin and copper near Byblos (Jour. 
Egypt. Arch., June); G. M. Harper, jr., Tax-collectors and their Relation to 
Tax-collection in Ptolemaic Egypt (Aegyptus, Mar.); M. Segre, Grano di 
Tessaglia a Coo (Riv. Filol., June); W. H. Buckler, CIG 3304 Revised (a 
gild of flax-workers at Smyrna), in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, LIV, 
no. 1; L. Robert’s remarks on food shortages and gifts of grain in cities of 
Asia Minor (Rev. Arch., Apr.); B. Hilliger on the copper currency of the 
late Roman period (Numismatik, II, nos. 5-6); and H. Comfort on Byzantine 
land-leases in Egypt (Aegyptus, Mar.). l 


On historical sources but of more literary interest are the following 
articles: M. MacLaren, jr, On the Composition of Xenophon’s Hellenica 
(Am. Jour. Philol, June); S. Peppink, De Diodori codice antiquissimo 
(Riv. Filol., June); K. Ziegler, Plutarchstudien (Rhein. Mus., LXXXIII, no. 
3); L. R. Taylor, Varro’s De Gente Populi Romani (Class. Philol., July); 
E. Hohl, Zur Historia-Augusta-Forschung (Klio, XXVII, nos. 1-2). 


In his Philo Judaeus and the Roman Principate (Bayard Press, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.) Sterling Tracy has given us a clearly and pleasantly written 
study of the reactions of a responsible Jewish leader to one of the pressing 
problems of his times: his position as a Jew and a member of the Jewish 
community of Alexandria, and of one of the communities of the Diaspora 
in relation to the Roman principate. The author penetrates the rhetorical 
form and the special pleading of the In Flaccum and the In Gaium to present 
a reasonable picture of the forces at work behind the Alexandrian riots of 
38-41 A. D. and the subsequent troubles with Caligula. Philo’s attitude 
toward Gaius however does not seem to be quite consistent even when full 
allowance has been made for the needs of his plea of the moment. But the 
author’s analysis of the general situation and his emphasis upon the problems 
raised by the evident insecurity of Jewish privileges and upon Philo’s general 
attitude of criticism toward the despotic exercise of imperial power make his 
work one of considerable value. 
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Le discours d’Hyperide contre Démosthéne sur l'argent d’Harpale, by 
G. Colin (Annales de l’Est, Mémoires, no. 4, Les Belles-Lettres, 1934), is 
chiefly devoted to the task of reconstructing and translating the speech. 
Jensen’s edition of 1917 has been used as a basis but all available evidence 
such as the fragments not preserved in the Harris papyrus, and material from 
the speech of Deinarchus for the same occasion have been used to determine 
the correct order of ideas, and to fill the lacunz. A historical introduction 
resumes the conclusions which the author presented in the Revue des études 
grecques of 1925 and 1926. A final section on the art of Hyperides leads to 
some comment on the methods by which he gave good support to a dubious 
cause, For the author, contrary to the general view, holds that Demosthenes 
may have been guilty from patriotic motives of an act of political imprudence 
in borrowing twenty talents from the fund of Harpalus but was not guilty of 
the crime of receiving bribes. M. Colin’s reconstruction of the speech against 
him deserves attention. 


Articles: G. Bagnani, I primo intendente del palazzo Imenhotpe detto 
Huy (Aegyptus, Mar.); R. Dussaud, Quelques précisions touchant les Hyksos 
(Rev. Hist. Religions, June); E. F. Weidner, Die Feldzüge Samsi Adads V 
gegen Babylonien (Arch. f. Orientf., IX, no. 3); C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Zur 
Erwähnung der Ionier in altorientalischen Quellen (Klio, XXVII, nos. 1-2); 
E. Gjerstad, Cilician Studies (Rev. Arch., June); F. Miltner, Die dorische 
Wanderung (Klio, XXVII, nos. 1-2); R. Henning, Kulturgeschichtliche 
Studien zu Herodot (Rhein. Mus., LXXXIII, no. 3); B. D. Merritt, Note on 
the Decrees of Callias (Am. Jour. Phil., June); S. Dow, The Lists of the 
Athenian Archontes (Hesperia, III, no. 2); G. de Sanctis, La Pace di 362- 
361 (Riv. Filol, June); W. W. Tarn, The New Dating of the Chremonidean 
War (Jour. Hell. Stud., LIV, no. 1); P. Roussel, Un règlement militaire de 
l'époque macédonienne (Rev. Arch., Apr.); J. M. Nap, Zum römischen 
Rechtsgeschichte im dritten Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Tijdsch. Rechtsgesch., 
XIII, no. 2); W. Sontheimer, Der Feldzug Hannibals in Oberitalien bis zur 
Schlacht an der Trebia bei Livius und Polybius (Klio, XXVII, nos. 1-2); 
S. Accami, Decimo Bruto dopo i funerali di Cesare (Riv. Filol., June); 
C. H. V. Sutherland, Aspects of Roman Imperialism in Roman Spain 
(Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIV, no. 1); P. Roussel, Un syrien au service de Rome 
et d’Octave (Syria, XV, no. 1); T. Corbishley, Note on the Date of the 
Syrian Governorship of Marcus Titius (Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIV, no. 1); 
R. Syme, Galatia and Pamphylia under Augustus: the Governorships of 
Piso, Quirinius, and Silvanus (Klio, XXVII, nos. 1-2); J. P. V. D. Balsdon, 
Notes concerning the Principate of Gaius (Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIV, no. 1); 
E. Wolff, Das geschichtliche Verstehen in Tacitus Germania (Hermes, 
LXIX, no. 2); J. A. O. Larsen, The Position of Provincial Assemblies in the 
Government and Society of the Late Roman Empire (Class. Philol., July); 
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J. R. Palanque, Sur la politique religeuse de Constantin (Rev. Etudes Anc., 
June); C. E. Van Sickle, Eumenius and the Schools of Autun (Am. Jour. 
Phil., June). T. R. S. B. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY! 


Generaf review: Marc Bloch, Les mutations monétaires et les dettes (An. 
Hist. Éc. et Soc., July). 


` The Mediaeval Academy has published Volume II in its paleographical 
series called Studies in the Script of Tours. It is entitled The Earliest Book 
of Tours, with Supplementary Descriptions of other Manuscripts of Tours. 
The authors are Professor Edward Kennard Rand, of Harvard University, 
and Leslie Webber Jones, assistant professor in the College of the City of New 
York. It is divided into two parts, the’second being devoted to the descrip- 
tions mentioned in the subtitle. Some of the chapters in Part I deal with the 
Paris Eugippius, the Different Varieties of Script, the Nature and Date of the - 
Script, and the Development of the Pre-Caroline Minuscule. The price of 
the volume is $14.80 to members of the Academy, $18.50 in the retail trade. 


A notable series opens with the publication of the first volume of Codices 
Latint Antiquiores: a Palacographical Guide to Latin Manuscripts prior to 
the Ninth Century (Clarendon Press, 1934, 50s.), by E. A. Lowe, reader in 
palzography in the University of Oxford and associate of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. This volume forms Part I of the series, which will 
have ten parts and will cover the great collections wherever situated. It 
describes 117 manuscripts in the Vatican City. Of each manuscript a speci- 
men is given in collotype, beautifully executed, with a detailed summary on 
the page opposite recording the characteristic features of the manuscript. 
Corresponding to the number of each summary is a paragraph in the bib- 
liography furnishing all pertinent references. The general introduction offers 
other needed information. The work is edited under the auspices of the 
Union Académique Internationale for the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


The fifty-first volume of the Selden Society’s series consists of a collection, 
from the Year Books, of Select Cases in the Exchequer Chamber before all 
the Justices of England, 1377-1461 (Quaritch, pp. 397), edited by M. Hem- 
mant, of great interest and value to students of the development of the 
common law. 


The twenty-fifth volume of Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen 
Archiven und Bibliotheken, published by the Prussian Historical Institute at 


1 Notes have been contributed to this and the following fields of general European 
history by G. C. Boyce, E. N. Curtis, W. T. Laprade, and L. M. Larson, as well as by 
others whose initials are appended. “a 
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Rome for 1933-1934, contains eight studies in medieval papal history. Of 
these, four deal with aspects of the recently much discussed period of reform, 
the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Carl Erdmann calls attention to 
the appearance of papal, as distinguished from church or Roman, banners at 
the investiture of Robert Guiscard and later, as definite symbols of the as- 
sumption of civil power. H. W. Klewitz assembles data illustrating the resto- 
ration of Roman ecclesiastical organization in Southern Italy under Roger I. 
Johannes Ramackers prints a letter of Benedict IX to Archbishop Poppo of 
Trier and a charter of Gregory VII to the Flemish house of Watten. Of 
most immediate value is Karl Jordan’s expert survey of papal finance during 
the period, the meager and unsystematic character of revenues before 
Gregory VII, his own indifference to financial considerations and the in- 
fluence of Cluniac efficiency on the institution of the office of papal camerarius 
under Urban II and his successors. The last four essays are studies of docu- 
ments from the times of Alexander III to those of Martin V. Geoffrey Barra- 
clough’s reconstructed text of the Chancery Ordinance and Resolutions: of 
Nicholas III should not be overlooked by students of Roman administrative 
procedure. L.R.L. 


Haakon Shetelig’s volume on Viking memorials (Vikingeminner i Vest 
Europa, Oslo, J. G. Tanum, 1933) is a study primarily of survivals in the 
Norse and Danish settlements in Western Europe. The materials were first 
‘given in a series of lectures before the institute for the comparative study of 
culture (Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning) in Oslo and the 
volume is published by that foundation. 


Isis for July contains the Thirty-Ninth Critical Bibliography of the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Science and of the History of Civilization, to Septem- 
ber, 1933. This bibliography refers especially, though not exclusively, to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Medievalists will be interested in the appreciative survey of the life and 
work of the late Cardinal Ehrle, S. J., written for the Catholic Historical 
Review, July, by Raphael M. Huber. 


Het Ligurische Erfrecht in de Nederlanden, Deel II, Het West-Vlaamsche 
Erfrecht, by E. M. Meijers (Haarlem, Willink and Son, 1932, pp. 142, 12.75 
fl.), is the second installment of a work on the customs regulating inherit- 
ances in West Flanders, the region lying along the North Sea from the mouth 
of the Schelde River and, including Bruges and Ypres, stretching westward 
past Calais and the county of Guisnes. Besides presenting a carefully docu- 
mented introduction, Professor Meijers has printed a number of documents 
illustrating his theme as it concerns a large number of communities. A map 
greatly facilitates their use. H. S. L. 


Articles: ‘Birger Nerman, Svenska Vikingekolonier vid Östersjön 
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[Swedish Viking colonies in the Baltic area] (Nordisk Tidsskrift, 1934, no. 
3); Karl Kaiser, Die isländische Saga (Nordische Rundschau, 1933, no. 4); 
Herbert Grundmann, Die Grundzüge der mittelalterlichen Geschichtsan- 
schauungen (Arch. f. Kulturgesch., XXIV, no. 3); J. Loth, Le monachisme 
irlandais et le monachisme britton [contd] (An. Bretagne, XL, no. 4); S. 
Hellmann, Das Fredegarsproblem (Hist. Vierteljahr., XXIX, no. 1); Bern- 
hard Stasiewki, Die ersten Spuren des Christentums in Polen: Ein Beitrag 
zur Erfassung der ältesten slavischen Zustände (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., 
IV, no. 2); P. Kehr, Ueber die Sammlung und Herausgabe der älteren 
Papsturkunden bis Innocenz III, 1198 (Sitzungsber. der Preuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1934, VIII-X); Percy E. Schramm, Die Krönung bei den 
Westfranken und Angelsachsen von 878 bis um 1000 (Zeitsch. Savigny- 
Stiftung f. Rechgesch., Abt. XXIII, 1934); Augustin Fliche, La primatie des 
Gaules depuis l'époque carolingienne jusqu’a la fin de la querelle des In- 
vestitures, 876-1121 (Rev. Hist., Mar.); Gaston Zeller, Les rois de France 
candidats à Empire (ibid., Mar., May); Geoffrey Barraclough, Bernard of 
Compostella (Eng. Hist. Rev., July); E. M. Meyers, Les glossateurs et le droit 
féodal (Tijdsch. Rechtsgesch., XIII, no. 2); Alexandre Eck, La situation 
juridique de la femme russe au moyen age (Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. Etr., Jan.); 
Felix Fellner, The “Two Cities’ of Otto of Freising and its Influence on 
the Catholic Philosophy of History (Cath. Hist. Rev., July); Bernhard 
Schmeidler, Die Bedeutung des spiiteren Mittelalters fiir die deutsche und 
europäische Geschichte (Hist. Vierteljahr., XXIX, no. 1); A. De Regibus, 
Le contese degli Angioini di Napoli per il trono di Ungheria, 1290-1310 
[I] (Riv. Stor. Ital., Jan.); K. A. C. Creswell, The Foundation of Cairo 
(Bull. Faculty of Arts, Univ. Egypt, Dec.); George H. T. Kimble, The “Ne 
plus ultra” of the West African Coast in the Middle Ages (Mariner’s Mirror, 
July); Paul Schmitthenner, Lehnskriegswesen und Söldnertum im abendländ- 
ischen Imperium des Mittelalters (Hist. Zeitsch., June); Harold Steinacker, 
Der Streit um das österreichische Privilegium Minus und die methodische 
Lage in der Diplomatik (ibid.); T. A. M. Bishop, The Distribution of 
Manorial Demesne in the Vale of Yorkshire (Eng. Hist. Rev., July); William 
A. Morris, The Date of the ‘Modus Tenendi Parliamentum’ (ibid.); E. 
Weigand, Neuere Forschungen zur byzantinoslavischen Kunst der Balkan- 
länder (Byzant. Zeitsch., ne no. 1); Gaillard Lapsley, The Parliamen- 
tary Title of Henry IV [I] (Eng. Hist. Rev., July); E. F. Jacob, Sir John 
Fortescue and the Law 5 (Bull. John Rylands Library, July) 


Documents: W. H. Waters, ed., Account of the Sheriff of Caernarvon for 
1303-1304 (Bull. Board Celtic Stud., May); Maurice Coens, ed., La vie de 
Christian de !Aumöne (An. Boll., LII, nos. 1, 2); Paul Peeters, ed., Les 
Khazars dans la passion de S. Abo de Tiflis (ibid.). 
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FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


Hitherto histories. of royal houses have been considered mainly’as op- 
portunities for sensational tales. It is a satisfaction therefore to find that in 
Les Valois: Histoire d’une maison royale, 1328-1589 (Hachette, 50 fr.), 
Gaston Dodu has given us a study which is based on the documents in the 
case and which aims to portray the character of this famous house, so often 
caricatured by the romancers, and thus to establish the true measure of its 
influence. 


In his Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense concilium, Von der Hardt — 
published two important documents, whose authorship has been long dis- 
puted: De modis uniendi ac reformandi Ecclesiam and De difficultate refor- 
mationis in concilio universali. De modis was composed in 1410 with ref- 
erence to the council of Pisa; another version circulated among the members 
of the council of Constance in 1415. The author of the 1410 document has 
for some time been recognized as Dietrich von Niem, a distinguished pro- 
tagonist of the conciliar theory. Hermann Heimpel has reached the conclu- 
sion that the two versions derive from a common original of which the 
De difficultate was a part. By an ingenious use of various types and parallel 
columns he has reconstituted the probable original under the title Dialog 
über Union und Reform der Kirche (Leipzig, Teubner, 1933, pp. xxxii, 120). 
The work is indispensable for the history of ideas during the early fifteenth 
century. 


The volume entitled Cartulaire de l’Eglise Saint-Lambert de Liege, by 
Edouard Poncelet, conservateur honoraire des archives de |’Etat, tome VI 
[Académie royale de Belgique, Commission royale d’histoire] (Maurice 
Lamertin, 1933, pp. xxix, 488), is the sixth and concluding installment of 
the vast task, undertaken by S. Bormans and E. Schoolmeesters, of sources 
relating to the history of the great church of St. Lambert of Liége. The 
first volumes (1893-1900) contain documents in full from 826 to 1389, care- 

“fully edited and provided with helpful notes. The fifth by M. Poncelet 
presents summaries of about 13,500 documents covering the years 1390 to 
1797, the dissolution of the episcopal state of Liege. The sixth, provided with . 
a brief introduction, analyzes a number of documents missed in the previous 
volumes and the texts of others deemed essential for the,history of St. Lam- 
bert. The publication of this last volume brings this important undertaking 
to a happy conclusion. H. S. L. 


A local study of value for our knowledge of the origins of the Reforma- 
tion has been made by J. Götz under the title Dre Primizianten des Bistums 
Eichstätt aus den Jahren 1495-1577: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen 
Klerus in der Reformationszeit (Reformationsgesch. Studien und Texte, vol. 
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LXIII; Münster, Aschendorff, 1934, pp. viii, 120). From archival lists of 
440-new priests, the author has been able to present a picture of the age, 
education, character, etc., of a typical group of German clergymen and to 
discover how many passed over to Protestantism. 


In the great collection known as “Deutsche Literatur”, in the section for 
the Reformation, Professor Arnold E. Berger has edited a volume entitled 
Satirische Feldzüge wider die Reformation. This naturally follows the same 
editor’s Die Sturmtruppen der Reformation, published in 1931. It includes 
Thomas Murner’s Von dem grossen Lutherischen Narren (1 522) and Daniel 
von Soest’s Gemeine Beichte der Prädikanten von Soest (1539). Because of 
the length of Murner’s satire only about two-fifths is reprinted, although the 
notes embody comments on the whole. The editor accepts the suggestion, 
previously made that Canon Jasper van der Borch was the writer of what 
appeared under the name of Daniel von Soest. The two works included 
were chosen from all the literature of defense on the ground that they better 
than others possess lasting literary value. 


Sources important for one phase of the Reformation are brought together 
by Karl Schornbaum, of the Nuremberg archives, in the second volume of 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertäufer, which concerns the movement in 
Brandenburg (Leipzig, Heinsius, 1934, pp. vii, 375, 24 M.). The first 
volume, which dealt with Wiirttemberg, appeared in 1930. The two belong 
to the general series of Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte. 
In the present volume, for reasons of economy, only the more important docu- 
ments are printed textually, the others are calendared. 


Following the movement begun by Miinzer and Hausmann, the muni- 
cipal councils of certain Saxon cities expelled the monks in 1525 and 1529. 
The episode is minutely described from the archives by F. Doelle’s Reforma- 
tionsgeschichtliches aus Kursachsen; Vertreibung der Franziskaner aus 
Altenburg und Zwickau (Münster, Aschendorff, 1933, pp. xxiv, 300). 


Professor A. J. Grant, author of The French Monarchy, 1483-1789, has 


written a volume on The Huguenots for the Home University Library. 


„ "Two notable books have signalized in France the commemoration of the 

discovery of Canada by Jacques Cartier in 1534. The first is by Charles de 
La Ronciére, the historian of the French marine. It is entitled Jacques 
Cartier et la découverte de ia Nouvelle France (Plon, 15 fr.). The second is 
Vue générale de l'histoire du Canada (Hartmann, 20 fr.), by Firmin Roz, 
who is director of the Canadian House at La Cité universitaire de Paris. To 
this M. Charléty, of the Institute, has added a preface. 


As T’ien-Tse Chang, the author of Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 
1644: a Synthesis of Portuguese and Chinese Sources (Leiden, Late E. J. 
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Brill, 1934, pp. viii, 157), remarks, “The trade between the Chinese and the 
Portuguese in history is a subject which, in spite of its importance, has been 
thus far [largely, but by no means wholly] neglected”. To fill the supposed 
- gap, Dr. Chang has pursued his researches not only in China, but in Hol- ` 
land, Spain, and the United States. Not the least valuable section of the 
study is the preliminary sketch of the maritime trade of China from the Han 
period to the arrival of the Portuguese in the early sixteenth century. Points 
of outstanding interest discussed in the work as a whole are the transfer, in 
the fifteenth century, of the collection of tariff duties from the central to the 
provincial governments; the critical analyses of Pinto’s story of the massacre 
of Portuguese at Ningpo in 1542, and of the origins of Macao—the author 
inclining to Semedo’s account; and the depicting of the concatenation of 
incidents and circumstances leading ‘to the decline of Macao in the seven- 
teenth century. An otherwise, for the most part, competent survey of the 
rise and fall of Portuguese influence in the Far East is marred by an inade- 
quate and inaccurate discussion of Portuguese-Spanish relations with Japan. 
H. F. MacN. 


Articles: Philip Ainsworth Means, Gonzalo Pizarro and Francisco de 
Orellana (Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug.); E. G. R. Taylor, Early Empire 
Building Projects in the Pacific Ocean, 1565-1585 (ibid.); Helen E. Sandison,, 
Ralegh’s Orders once more (Mariner’s Mirror, July); Ray Heffner, Essex, the 
Ideal Courtier (E. L. H., Jour. Eng. Lit. Hist., Apr.); Halvdan Koht, 
Artikelen om Noreg i den danske handfestinga frå 1536 [the article relating 
to Norway in the Danish royal charter of 1536] (Hist. Tidsskrift, Norwe- 
gian, 1934, no. 1); Henri Hauser, Les caractères généraux de l'histoire 
économique de la France du milieu du XVE siècle à la fin du XVIII (Rev. 
Hist., Mar.). l 


Documents: A. F. Pollard and Marjorie Blatcher, eds., Hayward Town- 
shend’s Journals (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June). 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


General review: Georges Pagès, Histoire de France de 1660 à 1789 (Rev. 
Hist., Mar.). 


Vol. VII, Histoire économique, Histoire administrative (pp. xx, 452, 35 
fr.) has been added to the series on the seventeenth century, 1610-1715, 
which is the third part of Les Sources de l’histoire de France. The author is 
Louis André and the publisher is Auguste Picard. 


Vol. VI of the Surrey Quarter Sessions Records: Order Book and Sessions 
Rolls, 1659-1661, compiled by Dorothy L. Powell, edited by Hilary Jenkin- 
son, and issued under the auspices of the Records and Ancient Monuments 
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Committee, is like its predecessors of great interest in the study of social 
conditions in the locality and period. 


Barlow’s Journal of his Life at Sea in King’s Ships, East and West 
Indiamen and ether Merchantmen from 1659 to 1703, transcribed from the 
original manuscript by Basil Lubbock (2 vols., Hurst and Blackett), reveals 
the human incidents in seafaring at the time rather than information of use 
to the substantial historian. 


The Court of Taunton in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: a 
Study of the Legal and Social History of Taunton under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, by R. G. Hedworth Whitty (Taunton, Goodman and Son), is a 
short monograph dealing with the composition, functions, and decline of the 
earlier local courts of that borough. . 


Louis Batiffol, whe writes with authority on the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, is the author of Richelieu et le roi Louis XII: Les véritables rapports 
du souverain et de son ministre (Calmann-Lévy, 15 fr.). 


The Home University Library has added a volume on Louis XIV, writ- 
ten by David Ogg, already favorably known for his work on The Seven- 
teenth Century. 


An important addition to the growing body of literature dealing with 
Gustavus Adolphus and his times is an academic dissertation prepared at 
Uppsala by Einar Wendt on the tariff system in Prussia in the period 1627- 
1635. Wendt shows how the Prussian customs revenues fell into the hands 
of the Swedish government, how the Swedes organized the revenue system, 
and how much it meant for the Swedish exchequer (Det svenska licentväsen 
i Preussen, 1627-1635, Uppsala, 1933, pp. 268). 


Die estländische Ritterschaft und ihre Institutionen, by Hanno von Wedel, 
is a brief account of the Estonian aristocracy and its changing fortunes in the 
eighteenth century (Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1934, pp. 200). 


A fairly comprehensive account of Anglo-Russian relations in the seven- 
teenth century has been published by Ina Labimenko under the title Les 
relations commerciales et politique d’Angleterre avec la Russie avant Pierre 


le Grand (Champion, 1934, pp. 330). 

The Oxford University Press is issuing in six volumes George Birckbeck 
Hill’s Boswell’s Life of Johnson, revised and enlarged by L., F. Powell. The 
new edition incorporates the fruits of recent discoveries and scholarship. 

The first fascicle of the Cahiers de la Revolution française, published by 
the Centre d’études de la Révolution in Paris, includes the following studies: 
La Révolution frangaise et les paysans, by Georges Lefebvre; La question du 
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pain à Paris à la fin du XVIII® siècle, by Léon Cahen, and Babeuf et le 
babouvisme, by G. Bourgin. 


Emile Gabory has added another to his able and interesting volumes on 
the Vendean struggle. It is entitled Les femmes dans la tempéte: Les 
Vendéennes (Perrin, 15 fr.). 


The Librairie Plon continues its wise policy of republishing well-known 
works, or selected portions, adding them to its Bibliothéque historique. 
Three recent publications are: Un grand marin: Tourville, by Emmanuel de 
Broglie; Un ministère de défi: La Révolution, procès des ministres de Charles 
X, from the memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier; and Guerres de la Révolution, 
from the series by Arthur Chuquet. The price of each is fifteen francs. 


Articles: Albert Girard, Note sur les consuls étrangères en Espagne avant 
le Traité des Pyrénées (Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar.); H. Traut, Gustav Adolf und 
Frankfurt a. M. (Arch. f. Frankfurts Gesch. und Kunst, Folge 4, Band 4, 
1933); John W. Draper, Court vs. Country in Shakespeare's Plays (Jour. 

"Eng. and Ger. Philol., Apr.); H. N. Mukerjee, Elections for the Convention 
and Cavalier Parliaments (Notes and Queries, June 9, 16); Nino Valeri, 
Un rivoluzionario del settecento: Pietro Verri [1.-concl.] (N. Antol., May 1, 
16, June 1, 16, July x, 16); A. Florovskij, Palladij Rogoskij: Eine Episode 
aus der Geschichte des Katholizismus in Moskau Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts 
(Zeitsch. £. Osteur. Gesch. IV, no. 2); Robert Stupperich, Peters des Grossen 
Aufenthalt in Greifswald im Jahre 1712 (ibid. no. 3); R. S. Crane, Anglican 
Apologetics and the Idea of Progress, 1699-1745 (concl’d, Mod. Philol., May); 
W.T. Whitley, A Baptist Governor of Madras in 1716 (Baptist Quar., July); 
Johannes Metzler, Der norwegische Konvertit Johann Daniel Ramus, S.J. 
nach ungedruckten Quellen (Arch. Hist. Soc. Iesu, July); L. Stuart Suther- 
land, Lord Shelburne and East India Company Politics, 1766-1769 (Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July); Berger Evans, Dr. Johnson’s Theory of Biography (Rev. 
Eng. Stud., July); B. B. Thomas, The Old Poor Law in Ardudwy Uwch- 
Artro (Bull. Board Celtic Stud., May); Charles Ruellan, Un gentilhomme 
industriel au XVIII siècle, le Comte de Broglie (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Apr.); 
A. Meynier, Sur les origines intellectuelles de la Revolution francaise, d'après 
un ouvrage récent [by Daniel Mornet] (Rev. Fr., Jan.); Yvonne Forado- 
Cunéo, Les ateliers de charité pendant la Révolution [II] (ibid.); T. d'Auriac, 
Un savant émigré (Rev. Etudes Hist., Apr.); L. Mirot, La vie religieuse 
apres la Terreur (ibid.); Earl H. Pritchard, The Struggle for the Control of 
the China Trade during the Eighteenth Century (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.). 


Documents: H. Lemoine, ed., L’origine du club des Jacobins, d’apres un 
document nouveau (Rev. Fr., Jan.). 
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HISTORY SINCE 1800 


General review: Crane Brinton, The History of Paper Money to the 
War (Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept.). 


John Holland Rose’s Life of Napoleon I has reached an eleventh edition. 
It includes a new appendix giving “Napoleon’s Dicta on Men and Affairs, 
Government and Policy, War and Peace”, 


The political history of Denmark since the close of the Napoleonic period 
has been traced in a useful popular manual by Povl Engelstoft and Franz 
Wilhelm Wendt. While the authors call their account a political history, 
the circumstances of political development has compelled them to give con- l 
siderable attention also to social history (Haandbog i Danmarks politiske 
Historie fra Freden i Kiel til vore Dagg, Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1934). 


A. Dresler, author of Die faschiztische Presse, continues his useful pub- 
lications on Italian journalism with a Geschichte der italienischen Presse; 
I. Teil: Von der Anfängen bis 1815 (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1933, pp. xi, 173) 
and a bibliography of 165 items published in Rome from 1531 to 1757; the 
bibliography bears the title Ueber die Anfänge der römischen Zeitungspresse 
(Munich, pp. 7r). 


A Roumanian author, G. I. Bratianu, in Napoleon III et les nationalités 
(Droz, 1934, pp. 148, 12 fr.), has discussed the extent to which the French 
emperor carried his sympathy with the national movement. In 1859-1860, 
during the Italian war, the author argues, and again in 1863, during the 
Polish insurrection, the French could have anticipated some of the plans 
realized at Versailles, but failed to seize ‘the opportunity. 


The book by Sir J. A. R. Marriott entitled Modern England, 1885-1932 
(Methuen) is the final volume in the series edited by Sir Charles Oman. 


Sir George Arthur in Queen Alexandra (Chapman and Hall) tells the 
story of the life of the first Queen Consort the English people had a chance 
to know and love after the time of George II. 


In the series of lectures published under the auspices of the Carnegie- 
Lehrstuhl fiir Aussenpolitik und Geschichte an der Deutschen Hochschule 
für Politik at Berlin, nos. 4, 5, and 6 are: Spanien seit der Revolution, by 
Professor Herbert von Beckeräth, of the University of Bonn; Die Mittlerstel- 
lung der Niederlande zwischen West- und Mitteleuropa, by Professor Johan 
‘Huizinga, of the University of Leiden; and Internationale Politik als Wissen- 
schaft, by Professor Alfred Zimmern, of Oxford University. 


De Fire Onde Aar [the four evil years] is the suggestive title of a series ` 
of papers recounting and discussing the experiences of the Danish popula- 
tion in South Jutland (North Slesvig) during the World War. The volume 
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is edited by Ingeborg Thomsen and Svend Thorsen (Copenhagen, G. E. C. 
Gad, 1933). 


The history of the Liberal party in Norway (Venstre i Norge, Oslo, Olaf 
Norlie, 1933), by Jacob S. Worm-Miiller, Arne Bergsgard, and Bernt A. 
Nissen, is more than a mere party history, since the authors found it neces- 
sary to take into account the entire political development of the nation dur- 
ing the past two generations. The Liberals are this year celebrating the 

"fiftieth anniversary of the triumph of their party in the early eighties, and 
the new history was prepared as a contribution to those festivities. 


The second volume of Dr. Christopher Addison’s Four and a Half Years: 
a Personal Diary (Hutchinson) covers the two years 1917-1919. During the 
first ‘six months the author was Minister of Munitions; for the next eighteen 
he was Minister of Reconstruction. , 


Vol. XXXIV of the Bulletin de la Commission historique du département 
du Nord (Lille, Emile Raoust, 1933, pp. 391) contains the proceedings for 
the years 1929-1932. These will be read with interest because of the evidence 
they present of an earnest effort to preserve important historical monuments 
which survived the invasion of 1914. Among the other contents is the first 
supplementary list of these monuments in the department, bringing to date 
the list published by Max Bruchet in 1922. 


Those who work in the Russian field will find an invaluable instrument in 
Die Sovet-Union, 1917-1932 (Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1934, pp. xii, 204, 4 M.), 
edited by Klaus Mehnert, with the aid of thirty-five collaborators. It is a 
systematic bibliography of the German works on the subject, with critical 
comments on the volumes listed. That a volume of two hundred pages is 
required for the purpose, even after a careful sifting process, shows how exten- 
sive the literature has already become. A section is devoted to “Hilfsmittel”, 
and this includes besides dictionaries and manuals magazines and reviews 
that are especially devoted to the field. There are two supplementary sec- 
tions enumerating thirty-six English works and thirty-eight French. There 
is an author index. 


The volume by Dr. J. L. Hammond on C. P. Scott of the Manchester 
Guardian (Bell, 12s. 6d.) deals with one of the longest and most influential 
editorships on record, for Scott joined the staff of the paper in 1871, becoming 
its editor a year later, and retired only in 1929. The biography is also in a 
sense the history of the Manchester Guardian in a most influential period. 

Dr. Harold M. Vinacke’s A History of the Far East in Modern Times 
[Revised Edition] (Crofts, 1933, pp. xiv, 503, $6.00) has been used so widely 
since its first appearance five years ago, and proved so popular that a revised 
edition is amply justified. A number of alterations have been made, some 
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chapters rewritten, and titles added to the bibliographies, so that the book is 
once more brought down to date and certain of the errors discovered in the 
earlier edition corrected. In its character, however, the work is essentially 
unchanged and remains primarily an account of the political and diplomatic 


phases of the history of the Far East during the last hundred years. K. S. L. 


The 1934 edition of the Political Handbook of the World (Harper, for 
Council on Foreign Relations, pp. 202, $2.50), edited by Walter H. Mallory, 
emphasizes again a shifting scene, for under countries like Austria and Ger- ` 
many, the changes by comparison with the edition of 1933 are striking. 
Indeed there have been major changes in Austria since the end date of the 
1934 volume. It is needless to emphasize the utility of this manual. 


Articles: M.-L. Blumer, La commission pour la recherche des objets de 
sciences et arts en Italie, 1796-1797 (Rév. Fr., Jan.); H. Beeley, A Project of 
Alliance with Russia in 1802 (Eng. Hist. Rev., July); L. Lévy-Schneider, 
Questions de méthode, ù propos des témoignages de Caulaincourt sur Napo- 
léon (Rev. Synthese, June); C. Vidal, Le royaume de Naples et la monarchie 
de juillet, 1830-1835 (Rev. Hist. Diplomatique, Apr.); P. Ostrouchov, 
Der Jahrmarkt zu Nižnij Novgorod in der ersten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts l 
(Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., IV, no. 3); N. B. Lewis, The Abolitionist Move- 
ment in Sheffield, 1823-1833: with letters from Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Others (Bull. John Rylands Library, July); W. O. Henderson, The Zollverein 
(History, June); Ernst Schüle, Die Verhandlungen zwischen Russland und 
Frankreich vor dem italienischen Kriege 1858/59 (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., 
IV, no. 2); Jonas A. Jonasson, The Background of the Riel Rebellions (Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Sept.); Hans Hallmann, Methoden Paul Cambons: Ein Blick in 
die Vorgeschichte der Entente (Hist. Zeitsch., June); J. A. Spender, King 
Edward the Seventh (Yale Rev., summer); Leopold Freiherr von Chlumecky, 
Frang Ferdinands Aassenpolitik (Berl. Monatsh., June); Viktor Bibl, 
Œsterreich-Ungarns innenpolitische Lage bei Ausbruch des Weltkrieges 
(ibid., July); R. B. Mowat, Ouinze années de politique frangaise (L’Esprit 
International, July); Brian Tunstall, Naval Operations [apropos of the 
British official history] (History, June); B. J. Hovde, Notes on the Effects 
of Emigration upon Scandinavia (Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept.); Joseph V. Fuller, 
The Genesis of the Munitions Traffic (1bid.); John Frödin, Les plans parcel- 
laires: Plans cadastraux et répartition du sol en Suede (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., 
Jan.). 

Documents: S. T. Bindoff, ed., Lord Palmerston and the Universities 
(Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June); Frank E. Manuel, ed., An American’s 
Account of the Revolution of 1848 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept.); G. Mollat, ed., 
Les débuts de l'occupation française à Rome en 1849 [concl.] (Rev. Hist. 
Ecclés., July); Notes extraites des mémoires d’un diplomate russe, M. Michel 
de Bartholomei (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Jan.). 
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UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


General review: P. Barret, Bibliographie américaniste (Jour. Soc. des 
Américanistes, XXV, no. 2). : 


Recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress include: additional papers of Thomas Lee Shippen, 1759-1797, con- 
sisting of personal account books; forty-seven letters and papers relating to 
Patrick Henry, 1762-1801; account books of Phineas Brown, 1785-1816, of 
Callender Irvine, commissary general U. S. A., 1817-1822, and of the Elk 

"Mills in Maryland, 1820-1830; thirteen letters from William Berkeley Lewis 
to Andrew Jackson, 1833-1845; five letters of Robert Anderson, 1858-1861; 
papers of the family of Robert E. Lee,*Custis, and Mason (deposit, restricted); 
letters of Rufus McIntire to John Holmes, 1813-1815; additional papers of 
Thomas F. Bayard (restricted); letter books of Charles F. McKim, 1891- 
1910; papers of Rounsevelle Wildman, consul at Hongkong, 1898-1900, 
and Edwin Wildman; a collection of posters, broadsides, and pamphlets 
relating to French political parties; and the usual consignments of photo- 
copies from London, Paris, and Seville. 


To the series of Franciscan Studies have been added as Nos. 12 and 13: 
The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the Church in the United States, by 
Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., and The Franciscan Pere Marquette: 
a Critical Biography of Father Zénobe Membré, O.F.M., La Salles Chaplain 
and Missionary Companion, ca. 1645-1689, by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M., 
A.M. Both are issued under the imprint of Joseph Wagner, New York. 


H. M. Stationery Office, London, has published a collotype facsimile of 
the Olive Branch Petition, 8 July, 1775. The original is preserved in the 
Museum of the Public Record Office. Copies may be had (65 cents) from 
the British Library of Information, 270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The reader of this petition cannot fail to be struck once more with the dif- 
ference in attitude and tone between its terms and those of another famous 
document issued almost exactly a year later. 


The Church Historical Society has issued as Publication no. VII an essay 
by Edgar Legare Pennington on The Reverend Thomas Bray. 


Under the title Lincoln esteemed Washington (Seattle, Frank McCaffrey, 
1933, pp- 57) Professor Edmond S. Meany has brought together the many 
references in Lincoln’s speeches and other words to Washington, grouping 
them in brief sections following the course of Lincoln’s career. The author 
has used as his frontispiece an especially attractive portrait of Lincoln made 
in 1860 and first made known in 1914. 


The conditions under which many volunteer regiments of the Union . 
Army were recruited, officered, and trained are again illustrated in a small 
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volume entitled Colonel A. W. Gilbert, Citizen-Soldier of Cincinnati, a pub- 
lication of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. The editors are 
Professor William E. Smith and Ophia D. Smith, of Miami University. In 
addition to an autobiographical “Sketch” of Gilbert’s early career, the volume 

. contains his Civil War diary, from July, 1861, when his regiment, the Thirty- 
Ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, was organized, until October, 1862, when 
he was so badly injured in the Second Battle of Corinth that he was obliged 
to resign from the army. No one of the three leading officers of the regiment | 
had had a day’s military experience when they received their commissions. 
It was fortunate for them that the Confederates were also amateurs in the 
war game. 


In a volume entitled The Hard Winter Wheat Pools: an Experiment in 
Agricultural Marketing Integration (University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 
180, $1.50) Dr. Joseph G. Knapp, associate professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, College of Agriculture and Engineering, University of North Caro- 
lina, has made a scholarly contribution to the agricultural history of the 
1920's. He has sifted a mass of information, replete with propaganda from 
opposing interests, and has presented a candid picture of the evolution of 
the hard winter wheat pools during their twelve years of existence. Wheat 
pooling in the United States was first attempted in the Southwest in 1919 
and is entirely a postwar development. These early steps toward a “planned 
agricultural economy” seem rather insignificant compared with the develop- 
ments under the Agricultural Adjustment Program. Chapter IV treats of 
the legal status of pools and presents the unusual situation wherein legis- 
latures and courts were not slow to establish legal sanctions to facilitate, or 
not to hinder, a new or rapid development. According to the author, the 
pools have played a significant part in building up a group solidarity among 
wheat growers who are in general cursed with individualism. The propor- 
tion of wheat production in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, and 
Nebraska that has been handled by the pools has been relatively small; it 
amounted to 5.8 per cent (including optional pool wheat) for the 1930 crop, 
which was a higher proportion than in any previous year. The author has 
answered the many relevant questions relating to these problems, in so far as 
is possible from available information, not by giving short and easy answers 
_ but by presenting the evidence and discussing the probabilities. A. G. P. 


"Articles: William Northrop Morse, Lectures on Electricity in Colonial 
Times (New Eng. Quar., June); John J.. Meng, Abbé Bandol in America 
(Cath. Hist. Rev., July); R. A. Humphreys, British Colonial Policy and the 
American Revolution, 1763-1776 [Historical Revision, LXIX] (History, 
June); Max Savelle, The Colonial Origins of American Diplomatic Policies 
(Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); Julian P. Boyd, John Sergeant’s Mission to Europe 
for the Second Bank of the United States, 1816-1817 (Pennsylvania Mag. 
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Hist. and Biog., July); Broadus Mitchell, Hamilton and Jefferson Today 
(Virginia Quar. Rev., July); James Truslow Adams, The Dilemma of 
` Edmund Ruffin (ibid.); Charles B. Murphy, Samuel J. Tilden and the Civil 
War (South Atlantic Quar., July); Jeannette P. Nichols, John Sherman: a 
Study in Inflation (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.); Robert E. Albright, 
Politics and Public Opinion in the Western Statehood Movement of the 
1880's (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); J. Fred Rippy, The British Bondholders 
and the Roosevelt Corollary of the Monroe Doctrine (Pol. Sci. Quar., June); 
John T. Ganoe, Some Constitutional and Political Aspects of the Ballinger- 
Pinchot Controversy (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); H. A. Hubbard, The Arizona 
Enabling Act and President Tafts Veto (ibid.); Malbone W. Graham, 
Russian American Relations, 1917-1933: an Interpretation (Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., June); Denna F. Fleming, The Röle of the Senate in Treaty-making 
(ibid., Aug.); Erwin Grane, Forecasts of General Price Level in Retrospect, 
1919-1931 (Am. Ec. Rev., June); Theodore C. Blegen, Some Aspects of 
Historical Work under the New Deal (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.). 


Documents: Fulmer Mood, ed., A Bostonian sends News of the French 
in the Mississippi Valley (ibid.); Walter Herbert Stowe, ed., Letters of the 
Reverend Abraham Beach, D. D., 1768-1784 (Hist. Mag. Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, June). 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Massachusetts Historical Society reports that the General Index for 
Volumes XLI-LX, being prepared by David Maydole Matteson, will probably 
appear in 1936. The next volume of the Proceedings (LXV) will contain 
the record for the years 1932-1933 and 1933-1934. It is hoped that publica- 
tion will take place in 1935. Volume IH of the Winthrop Papers, covering 
the years 1630-1634, may appear late in the same year. Volume XIV of the 
Journals of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 1736-1737, has al- 
ready been issued and Volume XV will be issued shortly. Dr. Clifford K. 
Shipton is continuing his work on Volume V of Sibley’s Lives of Harvard 
Graduates, 1701-1712. Recipients of honorary degrees are being included. 
It is planned to continue these biographies, in accordance with the terms of, 
the legacy of John Langdon Sibley, well into the nineteenth century, publish- 
ing a volume about every two years. 

On May 1 Julius Herbert Tuttle, librarian of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for the past fifteen years, presented his resignation. The council of the 
society in resolutions adopted at the time the resignation was accepted, testi- _ 
fied to their appreciation of the high character and the great length of his 
service. The resolution went on to say: “No member who has ever made use 
of the facilities of the Society will need to be reminded of Mr. Tuttle’s un- 
failing courtesy and helpfulness. Only our senior associate, Mr. John T. 
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Morse, jr., can remember Mr. Tuttle’s first coming into the service of this 
Society on January twenty-first, 1878, when he was not yet twenty-one years 
old. To all other members, our Librarian has seemed an inseparable part of 
this institution. . . . He was already a veteran in the office of Assistant 
Librarian when the Society moved into this building in 1899. . . . Thus his 
brain is still the best catalogue of the manuscripts the Society possesses.” 

Among the recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society are: Various Winthrop papers, 1614-1710; letters 
of the Saltonstall family, 1644-1821; journal of the Reverend Ebenezer Park- 
man, of Westborough, of several dates in the years 1742, 1749, and 1755. 
Rare items added to the library are: The Present State of New England, 
Faithfully composed by a Merchant of Boston (London, 1676); three imprints 
of the Reverend Benjamin Wadsworth, two of 1707 and one of 1716; and 
the second known copy (imperfect) of the Catalogue of Harvard College, 
1700, made up of small triangular pieces which lined a patchwork quilt once 
owned by the family of Governor John Leverett. The other copy (perfect) 
is in the library of Harvard University. S. M. 


Articles: Pierre Brodin, Quelques aspects de la vie religieuse en Nouvelle 
Angleterre au XVII siècle (Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar.); George Albert Stead, 
Roger Williams and Massachusetts (New England Quar., June); Harold F. 
Wilson, Population Trends in North-Western New England, 1790-1930 
(ibid.); Edwin B. Hewes, Nathaniel Bowditch, Supercargo and Mariner 
(Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July). 


Documents: Journal kept on the Quebec Expedition, 1759, by Ashley 
Bowen of Marblehead (Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July); Philip D. Jordan, ed., 
Letters of Eliab Parker Mackintire, of Boston, 1845-1863, to the Reverend 
William Salter, of Burlington, Iowa (Bull. New York Public Library, July, 
Aug.). 

MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has continued to make note- 
worthy additions to its manuscript collections, the most important of which 
in recent months is that of the General Daniel Parker papers, given by the 
Rawle family of Philadelphia. Numbering some 18,000 pieces, and relating 
chiefly to the War of 1812 and affairs of the War Department, this collection 
embraces a large number of letters of Thomas Jefferson (47), James Madi- 
son, John Armstrong, James Wilkinson, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, 
William Eustis, Winfield Scott, Thomas Pinckney, Henry Dearborn, Stephen 
Decatur, and James Monroe. Daniel Parker (1782-1846) became chief clerk 
in the War Department in 1810; consequently the bulk of the collection falls 
in the years 1808-1820 and relates chiefly to military affairs, although the 
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dates covered are about 1781-1848. Among the earliest documents is Dr. 
James Tilton’s MS., “Plan for Conducting Military Hospitals” (1781). The 
collection embraces important material (including many confidential dis- 
patches concerning the routine of the War Department, Indian aflairs, land 
and naval operations, promotions, John Jacob Astor’s part in the fur trade, 
etc.). Another noteworthy collection is that of Robert Henderson, a Philadel- 
phia merchant, covering the dates 1784-1801 and including some 3000 busi- 
ness and personal in-letters, invoices, bonds, receipts, etc. Six folio out-letter 
books (1784-1798), an unusual personal laundry book with costs, and 16 
MS. journals, daybooks, ledgers, inventories, etc. About 560 account books, 
journals, ledgers and record books (1832-1913) of the J. B. Lippincott and 
Company, publishers, have been received. Still other acquisitions are letters 
of the following: George Croghan (7); Simon Cameron (4); M. F. Maury 
(3); Robert Morris to John Brown, 1778-1781 (9); William Penn (6). An 
autograph collection including 229 letters and documents chiefly of Pennsyl- 
vania lawyers, congressmen, and governors has been received. J. P.B. 


Professor Philip Auchampaugh, whose intimate studies of James Buch- 
anan have been noted in these pages contributes to the July number of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography an article on James Buch- 
anan, the Squire in the White House. It is mainly an assembly of pen 
sketches, some by friends, some by enemies, and one at least by a neutral— 
the squire himself. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association held its second annual meeting 
on May 4 and 5 at Harrisburg, at which a well diversified and timely group 
of papers and reports were presented. Much interest was evinced in the papers 
on the various phases of the CWA survey of source material on Pennsylvania 
history within the state. The 200 workers on this survey uncovered hitherto 
unexplored and unknown treasures, the cataloguing of which is being pros- 
ecuted in the office of the state archivist. Other subjects of examination and 
reinterpretation were Pennsylvania and the Revolution, Lafayette, early 
cultural groups in Pennsylvania, early criminal codes, and the history of 
education in Pennsylvania. Professor E. P. Cheyney’s charming discussion of 
“Things which have survived”, showed the historical scholar at his best in 
a world of turmoil. The association is on firm financial standing, having 
secured over 300 members in the first year of its existence and is already 
making its contribution through the pages of its quarterly magazine, Penn- 
sylvania History, edited by Dr. A. C. Bining. P. W.G. 


The spring Bulletin of the Friends Historical Association recounts the 
celebration on May 19 of the 250th anniversary of the founding of Newtown. 
One of the papers read concerned the Indians of Bucks County two hundred 
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and fifty years ago, by Sarah Gilpin Underhill. A tablet marks the site of 
Playwicky Indian Town and the sale of land to William Penn by the chief, 
Tammany. 


-The Delaware County Historical Society has embodied in a well-printed 
memorial volume the addresses and programs which, as the title explains, 
were a part of The 250th Anniversary of the First Arrival of William Penn 
in Pennsylvania. It also included papers which appeared in the Bulletin of 
the Friends’ Historical Association in the autumn of 1932. There are many 
interesting illustrations, one of the Pusey House, built in 1683. 


Among the more important bodies of material acquired by the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania in recent months may be noted a collection 
of about 750 letters received by John Covode, congressman from Westmore- 
land County, during the years from 1850 to 1870; a collector’s collection of 
account books and papers relating to business enterprises, personal affairs, 
and other interests of residents of the Ligonier Valley in the years 1819 to 
1875; an extensive body of office records, correspondence, and miscellaneous 
papers of James Rees and Sons Company, boat and engine builders of Pitts- 
burgh, covering the years 1856 to 1931; a bound file of the Westmoreland 
Democrat (Greensburg), 1866-1905, and photostatic copies ‘of issues of the 
Mirror (Erie), 1808, and of the Somerset Whig, 1818-1820; and a varied col- 
lection of Pittsburgh theater handbills, 1869-1871. The centennial of the 
organization of the first historical society known to have been formed in 
Pittsburgh was celebrated at a dinner in February, and in July the society and 
the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh conducted a historical tour 
to Bedford, the third in a series of similarly sponsored annual expeditions 
through parts of western Pennsylvania. The society has provided local head- 
quarters for and has assisted with the planning, launching, and conduct, in 
Allegheny County particularly, of the historical survey of Pennsylvania in- 
augurated as a CWA project by the Pennsylvania State Library and -con- 
tinued intermittently under changing designations and auspices. F. F. H. 


Articles: Byrle J. Osborn, Governor Joseph West: a Seventeenth Century 
Forgotten Man (New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., July); Donald L. 
Kemmerer, The Suffrage Franchise in Colonial New Jersey (Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., July); George Wheeler, Richard Penn’s Manor of Andolhea 
(Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July); Harold S. Bender, William 
Rittenhouse, 1644-1708: First Mennonite Minister in America (Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Apr.); Wilfred B. Kerr, Fort Niagara, 1759-1763 (New York 
Hist., July); Hugh M. Flick, The Council of Appointment (ibid.); Randolph 
C. Downes, Indian War on the Upper Ohio, 1779-1782 (Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hist. Mag., June); Summerfield Baldwin, The Pennsylvania Argus: 
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a Chapter in Westmoreland County Political Journalism (ibid.); Harry F. 
Landon, Silas Wright as Governor (New York Hist., July). 


Documents: Frank Monaghan, ed., Unpublished Correspondence of 
William Livingston and John Jay (Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


It may be expected that the Government Printing Office will publish, 
before the end of the autumn, the fourth and concluding volume of the 
Records of the Virginia Company, edited by Professor Susan M. Kingsbury 
of Bryn Mawr College. ‘Tt will be a volume of somewhat more than 600 
pages, and will present 204 documents, mostly of 1623 and 1624, with a 
few of 1625 and 1626. Much the greater number of them having never been 
printed before, the volume will be a most important source for early Vir- 
ginia history. 

Among the recent accessions to the collections of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission two are of interest for the background of labor and agri- 
cultural problems of the present day. They are the Minute Book of the 
Raleigh Assembly of the Knights of Labor, 1886-1890, and about rooo letters, 
fourteen record books, and ninety-three pamphlets of the North Carolina 
Farmers State ‘Alliance, 1888-1920. Another outstanding addition is the 
W. Vance Brown Collection, including 700 letters, 1779-1895; John Strother’s 
diary and field notes of the North Carolina-Tennessee boundary survey, 1799; 
fifty-eight volumes of diaries, of notebooks, and account books, 1794-1843, 
of John Brown, and of later members of the family. Substantial additions 
have also been made through the James Webb Papers, the Thomas M. 
Pittman Collection, and the John Vann Papers. A.R.N. 


The Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Association for 1934 
include besides the record of the annual meeting the following papers: John 
Belton O’Neall, by James Welch Patton; The Rejected Laurens, by E. T. H. 
Shaffer; The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina, by A. S. Salley; and 
The Grand Council of South Carolina, by Kathleen Singleton. 

Articles: George C. Keidel, compiler, Early Maryland Newspapers 
[cont’d] (Maryland Hist. Mag., June); Gertrude Gilmer, compiler, Mary- 
land Magazines—Ante Bellum, 1793-1861 (ibid.); Howard R. Marraro, 
Philip Mazzei, Virginia's Agent in Europe [concl.] (Bull. New York Public 
Library, July); Edgar Erskine Hume, Virginia’s Lafayette (William and 
Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., July); The Virginia Society of the Cin- 
cinnati’s Gift to Washington College: Opposition to the Society of the 
Cincinnati (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July); Edward M. Holder, Social 
Life of the Early Moravians in North Carolina (North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
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July); Peter S. McGuire, Athens and the Railroads: the Northeastern Exten- 
sion; the Macon and Northern; and the Georgia, Carolina, and Northern 
[II] (Georgia Hist. Quar., June); Dorothy Dodd, The Manufacture of 
Cotton in Florida before and during the Civil War (Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., 
July); William A. Russ, jr., Registration and Disfranchisement under Radical 
Reconstruction (Miss. Valiey Hist. Rev., Sept.); Helen F. Humphrey, The 
Identity of Gladwin’s Injormant (ibid.); Robert Dabney Calhoun, The 
Taénsa Indians [I] (Louisiana Hist. Quar., July); William A. Russ, jr., 
Radical Disfranchisement in Texas, 1867-1870 (Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
July). 

Documents: William Shepard, ed., Tobacco Inspection at Cartersville, 
Cumberland County, Virginia, or Commonwealth vs. Dudley Street [1794] 
[I] (William and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., July); Mrs. George P. 
Coleman, ed., Randolph and Tucker Leiters [cont'd] (Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July); A. R. Newsome, ed., Simeon Colton’s Railroad Report, 
1840 (North Carolina Hist. Rev., July); Mabel L. Webber, ed., The Thomas 
Elfe Account Book, 1768-1775 [cont’d] (South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., July); A. S. Salley, ed., Col. Peter Horry’s Order Book [concl.] (ibid.); 
Mary S. Anderson, ed., The Wallace Letters [Letters, 1808-1814, of John 
Wallace, jr., written from Medford, Massachusetts, Boston, Liverpool, 
Savannah, and elsewhere] (Georgia Hist. Quar., June); Mark F. Boyd and 
Gerald M. Ponton, eds., A Topographical Memoir on East and West Florida, 
with Itineraries of General Jackson’s Army, 1818, by Captain Hugh Young 
(Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., July); Percy L. Rainwater, ed., The Autobiography 
of Benjamin G. Humphreys (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.); Wendell 
Holmes Stephenson and Edwin Adams Davis, eds., The Civil War Diary 
of Willie Micajah Barrow (Louisiana Hist. Quar., July); Albert Godfrey 
Sanders, Documents concerning the Crozat Régime in Louisiana, 1712- 
1717 [concl’d] (16:d.). i a a 


syet 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 2 

The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the year 1933 
include besides the proceedings of the annual meeting the following papers 
presented at that time: Social Chicago Fifty Years Ago, by Henry Justin 
Smith; The Mormons in Illinois, by Harry M. Beardsley; The Struggle for 
the Charter of the Illinois Central Railroad, by Paul W. Gates, and The 
Authorship of General Orders Number 29, by Donald Bridgman Singer. 

A Short History of the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, George 
Wahr, 1934, pp. viii, 157, $1.25), by Wilfred B. Shaw, aims to provide stu- 
dents and alumni with the essential facts in the development of the.uni- 
versity. It is appropriate that the frontispiece is a photographic reproduction 
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from the bas-relief of President Tappan by Karl Bitter in Alumni Memorial 
Hall. The account of Tappan’s stormy administration is sympathetic. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa, in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of civil government in Iowa, 
has published a revised and enlarged edition of Professor Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh’s History of the Constitutions of Iowa, originally issued in 1902. 
The title of the new edition is The Constitutions of Iowa (pp. 382). Its 
purpose, as Dr. Shambaugh remarks in his preface, is to make “the history 
of the written Constitutions of Iowa . . . conveniently accessible to the citizens 
of the state”. This practical intent illustrates a point made by Mr. Boyd in 
his article on another page of this journal. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has received two large collec- 
tions of papers which throw light upon recent politics in Wisconsin. The 
first was accumulated during the career of the late Senator John J. Blaine, 
and was presented by Mrs. Blaine. The second collection is composed of the 
manuscripts preserved by Henry A. Huber, a distinguished and loyal lieu- 
tenant of the late Senator Robert M. La Follette. Mr. Huber had been 
lieutenant governor of Wisconsin during a long succession of terms and in 
the course of his public life had a wide correspondence particularly with 
progressive leaders all over the state. Both sets of papers are being arranged, 
but both will be under seal for ten years from the date of their donation. 
The society has also received from the Reverend John Jenny of Milwaukee 
a copy, in German, of a report on the Swiss colony of New Glarus, made by 
the Reverend Wilhelm Streissguth on September 12, 1850. The report was 
sent to the head of the commission in the canton of Glarus, Switzerland, 
under whose auspices the colony had been founded five years before. The 
original is in the cantonal archives. J. S$. 


Vol. XVII of the Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 
a notable contribution to the study of the historic weed, is entitled Tobacco, 
Pipes, and Smoking Customs of the American Indians. It is divided into 
two parts: I, the text (pp. 994) and II, plates, figures, and maps (257, 17, 19). 
The plates are not only surprisingly abundant, but are beautifully executed. 
The editors are S. A. Barrett and Ira Edwards. 


The twelfth annual summer tour and convention of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society on July 14, 1934, commemorated the centennial of the arrival 
of Henry H. Sibley and of the missionaries, Samuel and Gideon Pond, in 
Minnesota. Meetings were held at Fort Snelling, Mendota, Shakopee, and 
Lake Harriet and other places connected with the activities of Sibley and 
the Ponds were visited. The papers read included The Army and the West- 
ward Movement of the Frontier, by Edgar B. Wesley, and American Indian 
Contributions to Civilization, by Everett E. Edwards. The society ‘has 
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launched a “Minnesota Historical Survey and Inventory” as an SERA 
project. The work will include completion of the inventory of county and 
state archives which was left unfinished when the CWA activities were . 
suspended; a survey of municipal archives; a survey of church records; the 
compilation of a list of Minnesota newspapers and of a union list of serials; 
indexing the %ociety’s picture collection by subject; transcribing, arranging, 
and repairing manuscripts; mending maps and newspapers; and arranging 
duplicates and documents. The society has received a large and important 
addition to the papers of Ignatius Donnelly. The papers recently received 
include diaries for the years from 1855 to 1900, notebooks for much of the 
‘same period, a notebook containing a description of Donnelly’s visit to 
` Minnesota in 1856, campaign and other political records, ledgers of Donnelly’s 
private accounts, a daybook for the Amti-Monopolist covering the period from 
January, 1876, to May, 1877, address books of Minnesota friends and political 
supporters of Donnelly, and a large amount of correspondence. The society 
has in preparation a guide to the personal papers in its manuscript collec- 
tion, which will be published in the near future. T. C. B.. 


The Seventy-third Congress provided by an act approved last March that 
the Oklahoma Historical Society should become the custodian of the records 
of Indian tribes now under the care of Indian agents or other authorities in 
Oklahoma. How important these records are is made clear by Grant Fore- 
man in a Survey of Tribal Records in the Archives of the United States 
Government in Oklahoma. f 


The Forty-second Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society in- 
cludes, in addition to the record of proceedings, two extended essays: How 
the Territory of Hawaii grew and what Domain it covers, by P. C. Morris, 
and Honolulu and Some New Speculative Phases of Hawaiian History, by 
J. F/G. Stokes. Judge F. W. Howay gives a brief account of The Ship 
Eliza at Hawaii in 1799. 


Articles: Otto H. Rothert, 4 History of the Filson Club, 1884-1934 
(Filson Club Hist. Quar., July); George F. Milton, Indiana in the Douglas- 
Buchanan Contest of 1856 (Indiana Mag. Hist., June); Carlton C. Qualey, 
The Fox River Norwegian Settlement (Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., July); 
John F..McDermott, The Poverty of the Illinois French (ibid.); Earl J. 
Nelson, Missouri Slavery, 1861-1865 (Missouri Hist. Rev., July); Jacob: A. 
Swisher, Some Historic Sites in Iowa (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., July); 
Joseph Schafer, Turner’s America (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June); Grace Lee 
Nute, Minnesota County Archives (Minnesota Hist., June); Arthur J. Larsen, 
Early Dakota Newspapers (ibid.); George A. Root, Ferries in Kansas: III, 
Blue River (Kansas Hist. Quar., May); Richard Carroll, The’ Founding of 
Salida, Colorado (Colorado Mag., July); A. B. Bender, Frontier Defense in 
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the Territory of New Mexico, 1846-1853 (New Mexico Hist. Rev., July); 
Oscar O. Winther, The California Stage Company in Oregon (Oregon Hist. 
Quar., June); John M. Canse, The Oregon Mission: its Transition (Wash- 
ington Hist. Quar., July); E. C. Magnusson, Naches Pass (ibid.). 


Documents: Diary of Thomas Woodward while crossing the Plains to 
. California in 1850 (Wisconsin Mag. of Hist., June); W. S. Hoole, ed., A 
Southerner’s Viewpoint of the Kansas Situation, 1856-1857: Letters of Lieut.- 
Col. A. J. Hoole, C. S. A. [concl.] (Kansas Hist. Quar., May). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The George Washington University Press has published the lectures 
delivered at the first of the Seminar Conferences on Hispanic American 
Affairs in August, 1932. Among the lecturers were Professors Mary W. 
Williams, J. Fred Rippy, Charles C. Tansill, Roy F. Nichols, and Dr. James 
A. Robertson. The title of the volume is Modern Hispanic America (1933, 
pp. ix, 630, $3.00). Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, director of the Center of 
Inter-American Studies at the university, is the editor. 


The late Ernesto Quesada, whose death is noticed on another page, appar- 
ently at the wish of his deceased father, Vicente G. Quesada, an Argentine 
diplomat and scholar, gave his magnificent library of some 80,000 books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts to the University of Berlin. That university 
made this gift the basis for the establishment of the Ibero-Amerikanisches 
Institut. 


Gonzalo de Quesada y Miranda has edited Volume II of the Papeles de 
Marti: Epistolario de José Marti y Gonzalo de Quesada (Havana, Academia 
de Historia de Cuba, 1934). 


A survey of Mexican journalism is furnished by Fortino Ibarra de Anda 
in El periodismo en México (Mexico, Mundial, 1934). 


R. H. K. Marrett has published Archeological Tours from Mexico City 
(Mexico, American Book Store, 1934). 


José de J. Núñez y Dominguez’s Marti en México (Secretaria de relaciones 
exteriores, Mexico, 1934), traces the life of that Cuban hero during his sojourn 
in Mexico. 


Nos. 60 and 61 of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional of Venezuela con- 
tains installments of indexes of documents in Venezuelan archives regard- 
ing the captaincy general of Caracas, and the Guipüzcoan Company, and 
publishes reports of military services to the Spanish government near the 
end of the colonial régime.. 


Ricardo R. Caillet Bois has reprinted from Humanidades (vol. XXIII), 
the article entitled Los Ingleses y el Rio de la Plata, 1780-1806. 
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Articles: J. Fred Rippy, The Great Decision [of the South American 
leaders] (South Atlantic Quar., July); Reinhard H. Luthin, St. Bartholomew: 
. Sweden’s Colonial and Diplomatic Adventure in the Caribbean (Hispanic 

‘Am. Hist. Rev., Aug.); Osgood Hardy, The Mexican Revolution and the 
Mexican Railroads (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); Ernest Gruening, The With- 
drawal from Haiti (Foreign Affairs, July); Julio Meinville, Rubén Dario 
(Estudios, May); Cristöbal L. Mendoza, Los antecedentes del Pan-Ameri- 
canismo en Hispano América (Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., no. 66); Manuel S. 
Sanchez, El primer libro editado en Venezuela (ibid.); José Torre Revello, 
Anönimos y Pasquines coloniales (Nosotros, Mar.); A. de La Pradelle; Le 
panaméricanisme & la conférence de Montevideo (Rev. Droit Int., Mar.); 
J. S. Reeves, The Montevideo Resolution on Codification (Am. Jour: Int. 
Law., Apr.); L. H. Woolsey, The Recognition of the Government of El 
Seloador (ibid.); Gerardo Arrubla, Ensayo sobre los aborigenes de Colombia 
(Bol. Hist. y Antig., nos. 237-238); Rodolfo Oswaldo Rivera, Francisco de 
Paula Santander, el hombre de las leyes (ibid.); Mario Belgrano, Valentin 
Gómez y Antonio José Irisarri (Bol. Inst. de Investigaciones Hist., nos. .58- 
60); José T. Revello, Juan de Solorzano Peretra; nuevos datos para su biografia 
(ibid.); J. M. Sáenz Valiente, Los Alcaldes de Buenos Aires en 1806 (ibid). 


Documents: José S. Rodriquez, Memoria relativa a la convención de 
Ocaña (Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., no. 66); Paul Roussier, ed., Deux mémoires 
inédits des frères Massiac sur Buenos Ayres en 1660 (Jour. Soc. des Améri- 
canistes, XXV, no. 2); Pietro Tacchi Venturi, ed., Nuove lettere inedite del 
P. Eusebio Francesco Chino (Arch. Hist. Societatis Iesu, July). 

i ` W.S. R. 


Contributions have been made to the section of Historical News by T. C. 
Blegen, G. C. Boyce, J. P. Boyd, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, E. N. 
Curtis, P. W. Gates, F. F. Holbrook, J. F. Jameson, W. T. Laprade, L. M. 
Larson, K. S. Latourette, Louise R. Loomis, H. S. Lucas, H. F. MacNair, 
Stewart Mitchell, A. R. Newsome, A. G. Peterson, W. S. Robertson, Joseph 
Schafer, J. F. Willard. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE FIRST SOCIAL ORDER IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


‚I 


es have been two conscious or unconscious social orders in the 

United States, where another great crisis is now forcing men to 
reéxamine the philosophies of their predecessors. The first of these began 
with the Stuart Restoration and ended in 1865; the second emerged 
slowly between 1823 and 1861, took definite economic form in 1865, and 
reached the acme of its power, if not its end, in 1g29. There are many 
serious thinkers in the American intellectual realm to-day who feel that 
a third social order is slowly emerging, that democracy is going to be 
tried at last on a national scale. Hence it may not be out of order to 
describe and assess the first phase of the old plantation life which began 
when the Clarendon Code was applied to England, assumed a more 
dogmatic and arbitrary character soon after a clever New Englander 
showed the South Carolinians how to make a thousand bales of cotton 
grow where one had grown before, and came to its tragic end when 
Robert E. Lee surrendered at Appomattox. 

If one would understand the making of the social and cultural life of 
the Old South, he must study the troubled Europe from which our 
model-setting ancestors came during the seventeenth century. There the 
wars for religious liberties were paralleled by the economic and social 
disasters due to the incoming shiploads of gold and silver from Central 
and South America. And while wars created artificial markets that 
suddenly collapsed, and the discovery of vast stores of the precious metals 
upset the value standards of the time, the rapid growth of English 
industry and drastic changes in agricultural life added to the social chaos 
from which hundreds of thousands of the more ambitious unemployed 
of Western Europe escaped to the stormy islands of the West Indies or 
the dangerous forests of North America. The common man of the 
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Stuart and Bourbon absolutisms was in a worse plight in 1607 and 1660 
than his successor of our day; and it was the common man of the seven- 
teenth century who set the patterns of life for which most Americans and 
most Western Europeans sadly contend to-day.* 


H 


During the first fifty years of British discoveries and settlements in 
North America, Bacon and Coke, Hooker and Sandys, Hampden and 
Milton, Lilburne and Baxter, Hobbes and Locke argued, wrote, quar- 
reled, and fought over every principle of religion, self-government and 
personal freedom known to mankind. Although newspapers were already 
in existence, forty thousand pamphlets circulated among the English 
people during the first half of the seventeenth century. Rarely has there 
ever appeared in so short a period so many men of high intellectual ability 
and moral integrity—never quite so many ready to die for their ideals. 
Even the illiterate of the mid-seventeenth century must have known a 
good deal about the everlasting problem of equitable government. 

From the turmoil of Stuart England there came hundreds of entre- 
preneurs who hoped to build on the protected peninsulas and islands of 
the North American mainland ducal and manorial estates like those 
which had been the models in European economic and social life for five 
hundred years. When all Europe took to smoking and chewing tobacco, 
when sugar came to be of common use about 1650, the opportunities of 
grand-scale agriculture were most appealing to the more ambitious 
emigrants. However, it was not easy to persuade unemployed folk— 
more numerous in proportion and more helpless then than now—to 
migrate to and become workers on the proposed manorial estates. 
Storms and strange diseases caused the death of one-fourth of all those 
who ventured to cross the Atlantic in hundred to two hundred ton 
ships; and more than a fourth of those who settled in Virginia and 
Maryland died within two years. Thus it was only the bravest and 
most self-respecting of the unemployed who yielded to the persuasions 
of entrepreneurs and ship captains to migrate to North America. 

The terms on which the poorer freemen and the unemployed of 
England agreed to cross the dangerous Atlantic were vital elements in 
the make-up of the early North American character. Most men and 
women who went to the Chesapeake Bay country between 1620 and 


1 Sir Frederick Morton Eden, The State of the Poor, in three volumes published in 1797, 
gives ample information. 
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1660 stipulated that they would take the risks and become indentured 
servants for five or six years only on definite terms. And entrepreneurs 
who controlled vast areas of land, like the second Lord Baltimore or 
the lesser Claibornes and Willoughbys of Virginia, were glad to meet 
these demands. They paid six pounds each for transportation of ser- 
vants to their new destinations and signed contracts in which they 
promised indentured workers, at the expiration of their terms, a tract 
of land, a new suit of clothes, a heifer, two pigs, firearms, and the 
simpler farm implements. These were basic conditions upon which the 
majority of white people became citizens of the North American colo- 
nies from Maine to Georgia. Nor can these people be regarded as 
poor ne’er-do-wells, as so many historians have seemed to think? 

With these guarantees in black and white, the would-be manor 
lords of Virginia and Maryland were sure to meet with difficulties. 
Indentured servants were crowded into little cabins on their masters’ 
estates; but with vast stretches of Indian lands not far away, these 
workers were not disposed to become submissive serfs. If treatment 
was rough, pressure too great, and marriage among the servants pun- 
ished too severely, they ran away to the frontier where they could hunt 
and fish for a living and buy lands from the Indians for bagatelles; and 
such great numbers of servants did run away that more laws were 
enacted on that than any other subject during a period of thirty years. 
But the laws could not be enforced effectively where half the popula- 
tion sympathized with the runaways; nor were the punishments of 
runaways so severe ‘as the law prescribed when vestrymen of the 
churches and justices of the courts were often ex-servants® Thus the 
plantation areas were unruly democracies. l 

Nor was this all. The Chesapeake Bay lands did not produce good 
tobacco more than five or six years in succession, save perhaps on limited 
river fronts. Consequently, permanent attachment of less ambitious 
workers to the soil was not possible. Plantations were always moving 
and changing. The masters of a few great estates lived in fair-sized 
houses on river banks during the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but a far greater number of planters were constantly migrating 

2G.N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714, p. 25, shows that in a population of 
5,500,520 there were 1,400,000 with incomes of £6 to nothing a year. From other evi- 
dence I am of the opinion that there was nearly a million unemployed after 1661, except in 
war time. 


3 William Waller Hening, The Statutes at Large of all the Laws of Virginia, vol. Il, 
especially for the years 1660-1670. 
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westward or southward. Moreover, the downward trend of prices, 
except in the short period of uncontrolled British trade, 1642-1660, made 
the entrepreneur’s and the manor lord’s status quite uncertain. The 
guarantee of lands and freedoms to indentured servants defeated the 
formation pf the stratified social order which was thought necessary. 
Although there was the appearance of religious discipline and control 
in Virginia, it was only an appearance.* People were not compelled to 
attend church. The bishop of London might name pastors to vacancies, 
but the salaries and terms of service depended on local vestries popu- 
larly elected. Everybody was required by church decrees to bury their 
dead in consecrated ground; yet many if not most landowners buried 
deceased members of their families in their gardens or on cherished 
hilltops. And, although the Prayer Book of James II’s time was sup- 
posed to express every man’s creed, quite a third of Virginia church 
members were dissenters or deists at heart. Thus prospective home- 
steads for all who wished them, the right to elect assemblies, and free- 
dom of religious beliefs and conduct, that is, self-guided democracies, 
defeated all efforts before 1660 to set up a landed social order reflective 
of the reactionary ideals of the well-to-do. However, when the clever 
Edward Hyde and George Monck maneuvered Charles II back to his 
father’s throne, one more grand effort was made. 


II 


There has rarely been a group of leaders who so seriously shifted the 
course of modern history as did the little clique who surrounded 
Charles II from the summer of 1660 to the autumn of 1667. Only three 

of them, Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon after the Restoration, Ashley 
` Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury after 1673, and John Lord Berkeley, brother 
of the Virginia governor, were of high aristocratic stock. The others 
were self-made men who knew even better than Clarendon and Shaftes- 
bury the art of perscnal aggrandizement: George Monck, earl of- 
Albemarle, Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, Sir George Carteret, one- 
time pirate and the“richest man in England”, Sir George Downing of 
Harvard College, and two merchants, Martin Noell and Thomas 
Povey.’ Nearly all of these were members of the privy council and thus 

4 Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia, gives a good account of 
social classes in Virginia during the 17th century. 

5 Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, History of His Own Time, vol. I, bk. I, gives 


contemporary appraisals of these characters. The Dictionary of National Biography (British) 
gives corrective facts. i 
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guided the policy of the crown; these controlling members of the coun- 
cil were also the masters of His Majesty’s famous board of trade and 
plantations which worked out the new British colonial and commercial 
program; they likewise dominated both the East India Company and 
the new African slave trade corporation, in which the Duke of York 
and the king’s “devoted” sister, the Duchess of Orleans, were heavy 
stockholders. Every important political and economic interest of 
Restoration England was thus under the control of eight intimates of 
His Majesty who were “interlocking” directors of one political and 
three commercial boards. ê 

Their purposes were clearly revealed in the Clarendon Code of 
1662-1665, which decreed a complete surrender of all dissenters to the 
State Church, dismissed at a single stroke twelve hundred clergymen, 
cast such men as John Bunyan and Richard Baxter into prison, and 
sometimes executed groups of religious or political opponents who 
refused to’surrender. If church folk held private meetings, they were 
expelled from the country and subject to execution if they returned. 
The next items of the control program were included in the Navigation 
Acts of 1660 and 1663: according to these, all British commerce was 
subjected to the strictest regulation. No ship could sail the seas unless 
two-thirds of its crew were British sailors. No sugar or tobacco from 
any of the plantations might be sold to other than English merchants, 
who demanded and enjoyed a monopoly of the home market; and His 
Majesty laid taxes on these colonial imports two to four times as 
high as the returns paid the original producers. French wines and silks 
might not go to any American colonists except through English hands; 
and no Dutch slave ship might enter plantation harbors. No one was 
allowed to take money out of England, except a few travelers; and no 
colonials might buy or sell commodities to French or Spanish neigh- 
bors who paid them in silver or gold. In 1662 the African slave com- 
pany began its efforts to drive the Dutch slave traders off the west 
coast of Africa.’ And to complete the process and avoid domestic 
interference, the House of Commons, composed of the king’s friends, 
was to be adjourned from session to session and no elections were to be 
permitted except to fill vacancies, and these were to be carefully man- 
aged. To defeat Dutch interference, a pact was made with the emerg- 

6 Charles M. Andrews, British Committees, Commissions, and Councils of Trade and 
Plantations, 1622-1675, gives valuable information on this subject. 


T George Louis Beer, The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754, vol. I, gives a full account 
of the laws of trade and navigation. 
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ing Louis XIV, kinsman of Charles II, and treaties were negotiated 
with Spain and Portugal which gave England control of the entrance to - 
the Mediterranean, ownership of Bombay, and free access to Latin 
American ports. Would the elaborate program succeed and all the 
settlements,of New England, the South, and the West Indies be brought 
into complete subordination? : , 


IV 


Sir William Berkeley, most eminent of all the plantation governors, 
was in London from the early summer of 1661 till the autumn of 1662, 
instructed and highly paid by his’ people to resist all commercial re- 
straints upon the tobacco planters. He lived with his elder brother, 
Lord John, and could hardly escape the influence of another brother, 
Lord Charles, or ignore the confidential relations of three other kins- 
men of the same name with the Duke of York and the aging Catholic 
Queen Mother, Henrietta Maria. Before‘he departed he received a gift 
of £2000 from the king and was made one of the eight lords proprietors 
of the vast territory between Virginia and Florida, the other leading 
proprietors being Lord John Berkeley, Albemarle, Carteret, Clarendon, 
and Shaftesbury. The domain was to be divided into 48,000-acre tracts, 
each presided over by a landgrave of ducal rank who was to subdivide 
his domain into manors of 12,000 acres each. Sir William, who already 
owned tracts of land in the region, was made temporary supervisor and 
authorized to appoint a governor of the dissenter settlement soon to 
be known as Albemarle. About a year after Sir William’s return, Lord 
John Berkeley was made joint overlord of New Jersey, with Sir George 
Carteret as his partner. Two years before the South Carolina settlement 
was made, Thomas Lord Culpeper and twe or three other favorites of 

the governing clique were granted the six-million-acre area between the 
~ Rappahannock and the Potomac rivers. In 1673 Culpeper was promised 
the governorship and made feudal lord of Virginia. As the joyous 
Berkeley returned to his post on the James River, Charles Calvert, 
eldest son of the second Lord Baltimore and governor of Maryland, was 
already trying to cure the persistent democtacy of the Maryland palat- 
inate. Thus the democratic settlements from the Hudson to the 
St. Johns rivers were to be feudalized and fitted into the marvelous 
structure which Clarendon and his fellows had organized. 

But the Navigatior. Act policy had reduced the price of tobacco 
from twopence to a halfpenny the pound. This halfpenny tobacco 
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was matched by a similar decline in the price of sugar all over the 
West Indies, where twenty years of free trade had given all the main- 
land colonists high-priced markets for their minor products, including 
meats, lumber, and barrel staves. The Restoration, the repudiated debts 
of the Cromwell régime, and the drastic commercial controts produced 
a terrible depression in England and all the colonies which continued 
unbroken for twenty-eight years.® 
To this depressed area and atmosphere Sir William endeavored to 
apply the London reforms: He decreed that there were to be no more 
elections of members of the house of burgesses, except to fill vacancies; 
he persuaded the churches to abandon membership elections of their 
vestries and make them self-perpetuating social religious organizations; 
any ship captain who brought a Quaker to Virginia was to be fined 
5000 pounds of tobacco—a Baptist equally unwelcome; and he con- 
tinued the policy of having members of the council preside over 
county courts, fill vacancies, and recommend appointments of sheriffs. 
He persuaded the burgesses in 1663 to lay heavy taxes for the building 
of thirty-two-new brick houses in little Jamestown, and all leading 
Virginians were required to build or own a house in or near the 
capital for social and relief purposes. The rates of wages and the cost 
of materials were fixed on artificial levels. Every landowner was given 
an allowance or a reduction of taxes if he planted mulberry trees for 
the development of a silk industry which was to block French imports 
_ of silk into the British empire. In the autumn of 1663 the Virginians 
and the Marylanders agreed to plant only limited crops of tobacco, in 
the hope of raising prices, but the agreement was violated. There was, 
however, so much dissatisfaction with the governor and his new régime 
that he asked and received a guard of twenty uniformed soldiers to 
accompany him wherever he went. 

“In spite of all these efforts, there was no recovery in the tobacco 
colonies, and in 1666 the populations everywhere were suffering in- 
tensely. Four years later the governor thought to secure his power by 
pressing through the house of burgesses a law limiting the ballot, even 
for vacancy elections, to freeholders, a measure already adopted in Mary- 
land. Sir William and his manorial council of Carters, Chicheleys, 
Lées, Ludwells, and Wormeleys maintained their autocratic position 
with great difficulty. In 1672 there was imminent danger of Virginia’s 


8 Beer, vol. If, ch. VIII, gives an inadequate account of this depression; the author was 
unaware of the real causes. 
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‘deserting the Stuarts and taking the side of the Dutch in their war for 
free trade. And there was even greater resentment in 1674 when the 
people learned that Lord Culpeper was to become a Virginia Lord 
Baltimore. Would the tobacco settlements definitely become a stratified 
and submissive social order? ° 

During the same years, the great lords proprietors were trying to 
apply their landgrave system in Carolina; but every report from 
pioneers on the Albemarle Sound and the Cape Fear River warned that 
no success was possible except upon the principle of homesteads for all, 
the rights of self-government, and religious freedom. John Locke in- 
sisted that such concessions must be granted, and Clarendon, who 
denied all religious freedom in England, agreed that Quakers, Baptists, 
and New England Puritans might have all they asked if they would 
buy lands and pay quitrents in their new domain. The first governor 
of the Charles Town settlement was a stern Puritan; and later a Joyal 
Quaker occupied the same high station. For thirty years after the 
beginnings in the Albemarle region and on the peninsula between the 
Ashley and the Cooper rivers, the religious and political groups living 
on the lands of Clarendon, Carteret, and the Berkeleys refused to 
recognize the claims of landgraves and manor chiefs. It was the same 
kind of struggle that continued in Virginia between 1630 and 1660. 
But in 1692 the right to vote in the Carolinas was limited to freeholders 
as it had been limited in the tobacco country about 1670. Indigo and 
rice were coming to be staples which sold at high prices in England, 
and the more fertile stretches of land were acquiring high fixed values. 
The lords of manors seemed to have a chance of success, and there was 
everywhere the promise of a profitable social subordination.” 

However, the drastic rule in England caused the migration, after 
1670, of men like Giles Bland and the younger Nathaniel Bacon to the 
James River country where they found increasing resistance to the 
Berkeley authority. In a year or two the opposition was ominous, and 
in the spring of 1676 a violent revolution broke. Four-fifths of the 
people lent support to Bacon and Bland when they forced the election 
of a new house of burgesses and repealed all the control laws of the 
preceding thirteen years. In Maryland and upper Carolina there was 
ardent support of the Virginia return to democracy. But by the merest 
accident the retreating Sir William made a prisoner of Bland, and some 

9 Hening, II, 518 and 534. 


10 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Govern- 
" ment, gives all the facts necessary for the understanding of the social evolution there, 
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weeks later Bacon was suddenly taken ill and died. There were no 
other competent democratic leaders available, and before the end of 
November the authoritarian governor was again on his throne with an 
increased number of guards around him. He had ordered the imme- 
diate execution of Bland, Drummond, and a score of his gther oppo- 
nents. Before the winter passed, his executions, imprisonments, and 
confiscations of property surpassed in number, if not in brutality, the 
similar performances of Charles II in 1660-1668. There would be no 
vestige of democracy left if the governor remained in office. Anxious 
people were leaving their homes and trekking to upper Carolina or the 
Virginia wilderness. 

In Maryland, the work of Charles Calvert, although less arbitrary, 
from 1661 to 1675 gave evidence of greater success. Although religious 
liberty was not denied, the granting of vast strategic tracts of land to 
kinsmen and political favorites had given the declining lords of manors 
increased authority, and the limitation of suffrage was changing the 
character of the assembly. The Stuart method was more acceptable 
there than elsewhere. However, Virginia moved now quickly in the 
same direction. When Sir William Berkeley died in London in the 
summer of 1677, Lady Berkeley inherited all his estates and became the 
wealthiest person in all the Southern colonies. She was mistress of the 
Greenspring estate; she owned great tracts of land in northern Virginia 
and the Albemarle settlements, and she was one of the eight proprietors 
of the Carolinas. Her brother, Alexander Culpeper, an onhanger of the 
court of Charles II, drew a large income from the sales of lands in 
America, and her cousin, Lord Thomas Culpeper, was soon to assume 
the overlordship of Virginia. 

Meanwhile, Herbert Jeffries, with mandates from Charles Il, was 
trying to restore harmony among the terrorized Virginians. He was 
ignored and denounced by Lady Berkeley; and the majority of the 
council, led by Philip Ludwell, treated the new governor so badly that 
he took up his residence with Thomas Swann, a southside opponent of 
the emerging north-central Virginia aristocracy. Lady Berkeley assumed 
a leadership of the Virginia gentry which was hardly less effective than 
the governorship itself. For a period of three years she exercised an 
influence with the council and the burgesses which surpassed that of 
Margaret Brent, governor of Maryland in 1646. Although in 1680 she 
married Philip Ludwell, a third wealthy husband and president of 
the council, she remained “Lady Berkeley”. Het Ladyship was well 
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known at Whitehall, and in 1690 she and her third husband became 
governors of the emerging aristocracy in South Carolina" 

Such influences, added to those of the deceased Sir William Berkeley, 
hastened the social evolution so much desired in London. And in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and lower Carolina, large land grants, limited suffrage, 
and county oligarchies at last produced the effects so long desired. 
There were Carrolls, Talbots, and Tlaneys in Maryland; Washingtons, 
Carters, Byrds, and Blands in Virginia; Barnwells, Middletons, and 
Rhetts in Carolina. These families survived, like British families, more 
than a hundred and fifty years. However, these manor lords and 
plantation chiefs were not aristocrats of the Duke of Newcastle type. 
Although many of them were distant relatives of British noblemen, there 
were hundreds of less known gentlefolk whose success limited the pre- 
tentions of the first families. There were many eminent members of legis- 
latures and leaders of county courts whose fathers (or even themselves) 
had been indentured servants. The old manor ideal was greatly modified, 
and men like the Wormeleys, the Masons, and the Rhetts worked with 
their hands and associated freely, if not on terms of equality, with small 
farmers and struggling frontiersmen. No man gives a better example 
of this than George Washington himself. There was then in all the 
old Southern communities the beginning of a social order which had 
taken definite form before Negro slavery became important. 


Vv 


Once again outside influences operated to modify American institu- 
tions. The British government forbade—about 1665—the selling of 
English unemployed as indentured servants. The poor were needed 
for war purposes. The Scotch, Irish, and certain criminals might be 
sold; but there were not enough of these, especially for the develop- 
ment of New York ard the Carolinas, and the colonial assemblies pro- 
tested against the admission of criminals. About the same time, the 
masters of the African slave company, directors of the board of trade 
and plantations and molders of the king’s policy, made Jamaica the 
greatest slave mart in the world, and they constantly urged New 
Englanders, Virginians, and Carolinians to buy Negroes at fifteen to 
twenty pounds each, instead of white servants at eight or ten pounds 

21 The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography gives numerous sketches and 


articles on these subjects, but there is no account in print of the curious socialization repre- 
sented by Lady Berkeley, and Lords Culpeper and Howard of Effingham. 
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‘each for shorter terms of service. It was not a bad appeal, and the fact 
that high officials of the government were financially interested did not 
lessen the pressure, although the Albemarles, Berkeleys, and Carterets 
were none too popular in the colonies. The early colonial instinct for 
democracy weakened the slavery appeal and delayed the. movement. 
The migration of indentured servants was on the decline, yet there were 
in 1680 about 10,000 in the tobacco settlements, perhaps 4000 blacks, 
many of whom had been freed at the end of long terms of service.” 

Except in the indigo and rice area of Carolina, toward the close of 
the century Negro slave labor was not considered profitable. However, 
the price of tobacco seemed fixed at a halfpenny the pound, except 
for the very best grades, and the greater planters were experimenting 
with slaves. Lady Berkeley, Ralph Wormeley, and a few others had 
already tried Negro workers on fairly large scale operations and found 
them profitable. A Negro, after a year’s training, did as much as a 
white servant, and his food and clothes cost hardly half as much as 
those of an indentured man or woman. The Negro could not run 
away to the frontier, because the Indians would kill him; he did not 
expect a heifer, a new suit of clothes, and two pigs if he were’ set free; 
and in case a black man were freed, he hardly knew what to do—he 
certainly could not claim a hundred acres of land. Hence a freed 
Negro was not a free man. Everywhere vestries and county courts had 
been pondering these questions and rendering decisions: If a Negro 
became a Christian, he must still remain a slave; if a Negro woman 
bore children, they were in some cases the property of her master, in 
other cases they were considered free at twenty-one; if a free Negro 
wished to vote, the privilege was sometimes granted. Thus definite laws 
were due just about the time manhood suffrage in -Maryland and Vir- 
ginia was changed to freehold suffrage.” 

Between 1664 and 1682 the tobacco planters, so sorely troubled about 
prices and unpayable debts in England that they actually pulled up their 
crops over-wide areas, enacted the first slave codes of Southern history, | 
the South Carolinians having adopted the practices of Barbados. The 
Negro servant now became a slave for life; Negro children were the 
property of the owners of their mothers; a slave was forbidden to own 

12 Elizabeth Donnan, ed., Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to 
America, vol. I, gives best documentary account of the origin of slavery in the Old South 
that is likely to appear. 


18 Helen T. Catterall, Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro, 
gives all available court records on these subjects. 
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or bear arms of any kind; there could be no assemblies or public speak- 
ing of Negroes at any time; no black person might leave his master’s 
plantation without a visa; if a slave struck a white person he was to 
receive forty lashes, no matter who was to blame; and if a master killed 
a slave it was not a crime, it not being assumed that masters would kill 
their slaves except in self-defense. If a master freed a slave after 1682, 
he must supply the means of transporting him to Africa, where no 
Negro wished to go. Slavery was, therefore, slowly emerging before the 
Revolution of 1688 came, and it eased a little the economic depression in 
all the tobacco region. 

During the four decades of almost continuous European war, 1672- 
1713, the tobacco and rice planters turned more and more to the slave 
system. The increasing number of privateers and pirates who slipped 
into mainland harbors, sold slaves and took tobacco or rice at high 
prices, increased speculation everywhere. Nor was England able to 
guard mainland and West Indian coasts against unlawful Dutch, 
French, and New England traders. Nearly all the troubled Europeans - 
who could escape poured into Pennsylvania as poor freemen or inden- 
tured servants, Negroes being taken to the plantation areas. From little 
Baltimore to the emerging Beaufort of lower Carolina the slave process 
went on, and at last prosperity seemed to be restored, prosperity based on 
freer trade and increasing numbers of blacks. 

_ Nor was there neglect of culture ideals. William and Mary helped 
the Virginians establish the first college in the Old South. A similar 
school was founded in Charles Town. Some young men went to 
Oxford and Cambridge and afterwards studied law under famous 
English masters. Young women lingered in London in the hope of 
being seen at court and learning how to dress and behave like true 
gentlefolk. All the Southern assemblies permitted lawyers to function 
in local and general courts and make money in devious ways— a prac- 
tice which had been frowned upon and forbidden in the earlier days. 

During these years the planters fixed themselves, built handsome 
brick houses on river promontories, surrounded them with dozens of 
one-room cabins for Negroes and beautiful gardens and lawns for their 
family recreations. White servants who did not move to the free fron- 
tier lands became share-tenants or slowly degenerated into “poor 
whites” whose descendants became more helpless and more numerous 
as the emerging aristocracy expanded westward and southward. The 
“great house” of a Lee in Virginia or a Middleton in Carolina was 
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during the eighteenth century not unlike the castle of a Seymour or 
Craven in southern or western England. There were porters, carriage 
drivers, gardeners, valets, cooks, and maids who occupied privileged 
positions as compared with their fellow slaves; there were scores of 
men and women who worked from sun to sun in the fields and the 
forests under Negro foremen and white overseers; and there were white 
folk who came on occasion to the “great house” with hat in hand to get 
contracts covering their operations, or to take directions about the man- 
agement of their poor sandy farms.“ 

There was a schoolhouse near the “great house” where a poor Öki 
or Cambridge graduate or the local preacher taught the planter’s chil- 
dren, as well as those of his poor neighbors, the three R’s, and sometimes 
Latin literature; there was a great dining-room where kinspeople or 
friends often came- three:score miles to birthday or marriage feasts and 
dances; as the eighteenth century advanced there were stables for riding 
and driving horses; and there was in many, if not most cases a river har- 
bor or landing place where hundreds of hogsheads of tobacco were ex- 
ported annually and where people took ship for long sojourns in England. 
The master of the modified manor was generally a vestryman of the 
Established Church, although he was apt to be a deist; he was also a jus- 
tice of the county court, and he had a little office in the corner of his great 
yard or grove where he had law books and often tried cases of minor 
significance; and he was apt to be'a member of the legislature of his col- 
ony, sometimes a member of the sacrosanct colonial council with a com- 
mission signed by His Royal Majesty himself. He was not the landgrave 
or the baron that so many of the entrepreneurs of 1630 and 1663 had 
expected to become: he was the self-made planter without a title, 
rather crude in manner and dress, but enterprising and speculative in 
character. The service he rendered as vestryman or justice of the 
county court was never compensated—it would have been a dishonor 
widely criticized for him to take or ask payment from the county 
treasury; he regarded himself as a public servant. But he rarely paid 
the quitrents due to the British government; he frequently procured 
great tracts of land on the border of his province through the listing 
of names that did not exist and even the addition of ciphers to the 


figures in his grant. And he often gave freed white servants small 
> 
14 Fairfax Harrison published in 1923 A Frenchman in Virginia: being the Memoirs 
of a Huguenot Refugee in Virginia, 1686, which gives many interesting touches upon the 
social and class distinctions of the plantation system. _ 
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tracts of land in order to make them freeholders and to command their 
allegiance in electoral contests, a custom which continued for a hundred 
and fifty years. But it was not easy to rear successful heirs, although 
the English custom of giving the major part of one’s estate to the 
eldest son Still prevailed. Since one’s land was exhausted in eight or 
ten years and his slaves doubled in number every twenty years, pov- 
erty would be the lot of one’s eldest son and slaves would be a 
liability. ? 

But the structure was fairly complete everywhere before William 
and Mary mounted the throne of the Stuarts; and the vast expanse of 
free lands and the numberless Negroes one might import from Africa 
gave some promise of increasing wealth and social eminence. However, 
the relaxing trade policy of the new monarchs and the twenty-five years 
of terrible wars in Europe hastened the growth of the new American 
feudalism and gave it a definite and fixed character before 1720. 

William of Orange had represented the principle of free trade so 
long before his famous Putsch of 1688, that he could hardly be expected 
to enforce his dethroned father-in-law’s stern decrees against his own 
Dutch subjects who always paid a Virginia or a Carolina planter twice 
as much for tobacco or sugar as a British monopolist would pay. 
There was, then, a less rigid commercial control in London, although 
Stuart laws were not repealed, which gave the planters their second 
era of prosperity. Planter estates with scores of slaves and half-scores 
of children adorned the banks of rivers and navigable inlets all the way 
from the upper Chesapeake Bay to the Savannah River. The Virginia 
landlords looked hopefully over the Blue Ridge mountains in 1716, 
and the slaveholding Huguenots of Carolina found their ways far up 
the enriching Cooper and Santee valleys about the same time. There 
was hardly a question anywhere now of the right of a white man to 
own a black man; and the profits of the system were such that new 
and more severe slave codes were enacted in all the colonies between 
1705 and 1719. Negroes were so tightly clamped in their servile status 
that occasional revolts frightened the master class and naturally 
tightened the curious relations of poor whites to their wealthier neigh- 
bors. But there was ne thought of emancipation, although up-country 
freemen and small farmers warned against the increasing importation 
of slaves. 


15 Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion in Virginia and Maryland, gives an excellent 
account of this problem in an early tobacco region. 
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Nor was the unceasing war of Louis XIV without great in- 
fluence. It gave freer rein to the privateers and pirates who infested 
the central and western Atlantic as never before. These ruthless rob- 
bers and traders, with retreats on the north shore of Cuba, carried 
trinkets and liquors to the west coast of Africa and brought slaves to 
Charleston and the Chesapeake Bay in sharp competition with the 
regular British commercialists. Nor were the energetic New Eng- 
landers unwilling to participate in this marvelous upbuilding of the 
Old South. 

The Louis XIV wars had another decisive influence upon American 
institutions. ‘Thousands of distressed Germans began to migrate as 
poor freemen or indentured servants to William Penn’s Quaker 
democracy. And the increasing number of slaves in the plantation 
area diverted Scotch and Irish poor folk in the same direction. For 
fifty years the process continued, and the result was a new democratic 
experiment in Pennsylvania, and the more definite fixing of the slave 
system upon the South, the complete social control of the wealthier class, 
and the gradual emergence of a unique leadership in American history. 
This planter element of the Old South which hardly amounted to more 
than twenty-five thousand souls in 1720, gave rise to more distinguished 
and long-lived families than any other five million people known to 
American history. And any student of public life is amazed at the 
number of statesmen which this privileged class gave the world in 1776 
-—leaders who, like Washington, Mason, and Jefferson, were always 
ready to free their scores or hundreds of slaves and become relatively poor 
farmers for the good of their fellows. 

The first American social order was thus a curious product of the 
arbitrary policy of the Earl of Clarendon, the democratic instincts of 
poor freemen and indentured servants, and a long and bitter struggle 
of five million Englishmen and their Continental allies against twenty 
million Frenchmen trying to dominate the continent of Europe. 

Wırrıam E. Dopp, 

The University of Chicago. 


THE INFLUENCE OF IRISH MONKS ON MEROVINGIAN 
DIOCESAN ORGANIZATION 


Asour 591 Columban and his Irish monks came to Burgundy and 
built there the monasteries of Luxeuil, Anegray, and Fontaines. He was 
followed, for a century and a half, by scores of other peregrini. Their 
foreheads shaven back to the middle of the skull, with long, stringing 
locks and painted eyelids, they streamed through Gaul. Some settled 
there in monasteries of their own foundation. Others wandered east- 
ward to Bavaria, Hesse, and Thuringia, where Boniface later found them. 
There can be little doubt that these Irish monks left their mark on the 
Christianity of the period. But it remains to be seen how far they 
actually influenced Merovingian monastic institutions.t One serious 
charge has been brought against them. They are accused of introducing 
into Gaul the monastery bishop and the privilege which permitted monks 
to apply for spiritual functions to bishops other than their diocesan. By 
so doing, they are credited with effecting the dissolution of the Mer- 
ovingian system of diocesan organization. 

The reasoning is as follows. Irish monasticism centered about the 
abbot. Bishops were simple sacerdotal functionaries with no adminis- 
trative powers. They lived in monasteries under the rule of the abbot, 
unless the abbot combined the function of bishop with his abbatial office. 
Columban transplanted this system to Gaul. As a result of his influence 
and that of his followers, certain monasteries were freed from spiritual 
dependence on their diocesan. These might apply for ordinations and 
consecrations to any bishop they chose, whether to an Irish wandering 

1For example, since Varin's monograph (“Mémoire sur les causes ‘de la dissidence 
entre l'Église bretonne et l'Église romaine”, Mémoires présentés par divers savants à 
l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, 1st ser., vol. V, pt. 2 [1858], pp. 200 ff.), 
scholars have attributed the double monastery as found in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, to 
Irish provenance. However, in 1899 Mary Bateson first cast doubt on the argument 
in her “Origin and Early History of Double Monasteries”, Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, N. S., XII (1899), 137-198. And in the last five years the case for 
Irish influence would seem to have been definitely disproved. John Ryan (Irish Monas- 
ticism: Origins and Early Development [London, 1931], pp. 141-145) and P. Stephanus 
Hilpisch (“Die Doppelklöster, Entstehung und Organisation”, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
des alten Mönchtums und des Benediktinerordens, XV [1928], 25-52), working inde- 
pendently, have shown that the double monastery was not an Irish institution to begin 


with. The instance at Kildare was, apparently, the only one. Consequently, there would 
seem to be no reason to connect the Irish monks with the foundations on the Continent. 
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bishop,” like Aid, who seems to have consecrated the altar of Luxeuil,” 
or to their own monastic bishop, or to the bishop of a neighboring 
diocese. This seems to be the conclusion of most scholars. 


Much of the argument seems tenable. Certainly, by the third decade 
of the sixth century, the Church was more monastic in ‘character in 
Ireland than in Gaul.* It may be going too far to say “every monastic 
establishment had among its officials a bishop, just as it had a porter or 
any other officer” There were cases where all ecclesiastical orders were 
to be found in one monastery. But there were also many instances where 
bishops exercised their jurisdiction independently of monasteries, just as 
there were monasteries where the abbot combined the office of bishop 
with his other functions. However, the custom of monastic bishop did 
exist in Ireland. And if it was not so widespread as has generally been 
assumed, it was of sufficient prominence that the argument is not vitiated. 
Consequently, when one finds a similar institution on the Continent, 
it seerns not unreasonable to conclude that it was the result of Irish in- 
fluence. Certainly, channels to spread such ideas were not lacking. 
Numerous monasteries were founded on the Continent by Irish peregrini. 
Space will not permit their listing here, but they make an impressive 
showing. Levison put the number at fifty. Warren, Graham, and 
Miss Stokes increased this estimate, Miss Stokes to one hundred and 


2 Bruno Krusch considered the wandering Irish bishops who followed Columban to 
be at the root of the privileges freeing monks from spiritual dependence on their dio- 
cesan: “Das ambulierende irische Episcopat ist wenigstens in der älteren Zeit die Un- 
terlage und geradezu die Voraussetzung der Klosterprivilegierung.” “Zur Eptadius- und 
Eparchius-Legende”, Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft für ältere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
XXV (1900), 135. 

3 Columban’s letter, Monumenta Germaniae historica, Epistolae, III, 167. It has been 
suggested that Aid was actually Aregius of Lyons (Albert Hauck, Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands [Leipzig, 1912], I, 266, n. 6), but the weight of opinion would make 
Aid an Irishman. 

4In Ryan’s opinion, the Irish Church as founded by St. Patrick was not essentially 
monastic. But by the sixth century changes had occurred which placed emphasis on 
monastic organization. Op. cit., pp. 82-96, 167 ff. See also Hans von Schubert, 
Geschichte der christlichen Kirche im Frühmittelalter (Tübingen, 1921), pp. 206-208, 
608-609; Hauck, I, 261 ff.; Louis Gougaud, Les Chrétientés celtiques (Paris, 1911), 
pp. 215-219; Ian C. Hannah, Christian Monasticism (New York, 1925), pp. 101 fl.; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Die iroschotische Missionskitche des sechstens, siebenten, und achten 
Jahrhunderts (Gütersloh, 1873), pp. 159-234. A full bibliography on the organization 
of the Celtic Church is to be found in Gougaud’s introduction. 

5 Herbert B. Workman, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal (London, 1913), p. 194, 
quoting Willis-Bund. 

6 Ryan, pp. 168-179, 276 and n. 4. 
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five.” Luxeuil sent many abbots to Frankish monasteries, and many 
bishops to Frankish sees.” The means were surely at hand by which 
the Irish attitude toward the episcopate might have been spread in Gaul. 
It now remains to see if actual connections between the Irish customs 
and similaremanifestations on the Continent can be shown. 

Among the twenty-odd episcopal privileges which have come down 
to us from Merovingian times, there are seven which granted to the 
monks the right to apply to any bishop they chose for the ordination 


of monks, the consecration of altars and churches, and the consecration ` 


of chrism. These charters are those for Rebais (636), Sainte Colombe 
(659-660), Corbie (662), Notre Dame of Soissons (666), Saint-Dié (667), 
Murbach (728), and Arnulfsau (748). For purposes of this discussion, 
two other charters should be added, Eligius’s foundation charter of 632 
for Solignac, and Widerad’s testament of 721 for Flavigny.? The other 
charters of the period reserved spiritual functions to the diocesan bishop, 
and so kept the favored monasteries under the spiritual jurisdiction of 
their diocesan. Actual connection with Luxeuil can be shown for Rebais, 
Corbie, Solignac, and Notre Dame of Soissons.“° Murbach seems to 


TW. Levison, “Die Iren und die fränkische Kirche”, Historische Zeitschrift, CIX (1912), 
6-7; F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church (Oxford, 1881), pp. 16 ff.; 
H. Graham, The Early Monastic Schools (Dublin, 1923), pp. 46-48; Margaret Stokes, 
Three Months in the Forests of France in search of Vestiges of Irish Saints (London, 
1895), pp. 74 fl. 

8 Hauck, I, 293-295; J. M. Besse, Les moines de “l'ancienne France (Paris, 1906), 
p. 460; Stokes, p. 74. Since Columban’s Rule gave no hint of what he considered 
should be ths relationship between monks and their diocesan bishop, I have not discussed 
the spread of his Rule in Gaul. This subject is treated by Besse, pp. 271 ff.; Hauck, I, 
297, n. 13 A. Malnory, Quid Luxovienses monachi ... ad regulam monasteriorum atque 
ad communem ecclesiae profectum contulerint (Paris, 1894), pp. 20-30. 

9 Jean Marie Pardessus, ed., Diplomata, chartae, epistolae, leges . . . ad Res Gallo- 
Francicas spectantia (Paris, 1843), nos. 254, 275, 333, 345, 355, 360, 514, 543, 596. 
M. G. H., SS. rer. Mer., IV, 746 ff. 

10 Rebais was founded by Audoen, later Bishop of Rouen, and a disciple of Colum- 
ban. Hieronymus Frank, “Die Klosterbischöfe des Frankenreiches”, Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte des alten Mönchtums und des Benediktinerordens, XVII (1932), p. 10; Joseph 
P. Fuhrmann, Irish Medieval Monasteries on the Continent (Catholic University of 
America, 1927), pp. 8, n. 30, 10, n. 33. Frank (p. 9) considers Luxeuil’s lost privilege 
the model for Rebais. Yet it is difficult to see how this could have been the case if 
Marculf actually used the charter of Luxeuil as one of the models for his formula for 
an episcopal privilege, as he indicated (M. G. H., LL., sec. V, vol. I, pp. 39-40), 
for the Marculf formula specifically reserved spiritual jurisdiction of the monastery to 
the diocesan, while that of Rebais freed the monks from it. For Corbie, see Fuhrmann, 
p. 10, n. 333 Henri Lévy-Bruhl, Ziude sur les élections abbatiales en France (Paris, 
1913), I, 82, n. 2. In Eligius’s charter for Solignac the right of correction was given 
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have numbered many Irish among its monks! If one accepts the 
authenticity of these nine charters,!? the line of argument is clear: Rebais 
was founded by a disciple of Columban. Its monks received an episcopal 
charter freeing them from the spiritual jurisdiction of their diocesan 
bishop. Of the eight other monasteries receiving similar charters, half 
were definitely influenced by Irish monasticism. The case would seem 
well substantiated. 

However, the case for Irish influence rests almost entirely on the 
authenticity of this group of charters. And that has been seriously 
questioned. The charters for Solignac, Rebais, Sainte Colombe, and 
Saint-Dié have been labeled outright forgeries? And Levillain has 


to the abbot of Luxeuil, and the customs of Luxeuil were prescribed. Drauscius’s 
privilege for Notre Dame of Soissons said that the nuns lived according to the rule of 
Luxeuil. Pardessus, II, 139; J. Mabillon, ed., Acta sanctorum, I, xxxi. 

UfFuhrmann, p. 33. Whether or not Pirmin, the founder of Murbach, was Irish, 
is a moot question. Fuhrmann concludes that he was, faure de mieux. He follows 
not unworthy precedent, p. 43, nn. 11, 12. But there has been considerable disagree- 
ment over the place of birth. England (Hauck, I, 347); Neustria (W. Wiegand, “Pir- 
minius”, Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, XXVI, 179); and now Spain, (Gall Jecker, 
“Die Heimat des hl. Pirmin”, Beiträge zur Geschichte des alten Mönchtums und des 
Benediktinerordens, XII [1927]), have been assigned to him. In any event, the ques- 
tion is so disputable that it can hardly be used as evidence of Irish influence in the 
founding of Murbach. 

12 Gougaud (p. 221) also included the charter which Saint Omer granted to Saint 
Bertin in 662. But there is nothing in that privilege but a grant of immunity from 
depredations by episcopal agents and Saint Omer’s successors. 

13 For Solignac, see Malnory, p.86. Krusch upheld the authenticity of this charter 
in his introduction to the life of Eligius, M. G. H., SS. rer. Mer., IV, 743. Léon Le- 
villain (“Les plus anciennes chartes de Corbie, réponse 4 M. Bruno Krusch”, Moyen Age, 
1904, pp. 140-146), and MM. V. Leblond and M. Lecomte (Les priviléges de Rebais- 
en-Brie [Melun, 1910]) consider Burgundofaro’s charter of Rebais a forgery. Krusch 
(“Die neueste Kritik des ältesten corbieer Klosterurkunden”, Neues Archiv, XXIX [1903], 
pp. 249-254); Levison (“Nachrichten”, ibid., XXXVII [1912], 869-870); and Frank 
(p. 10), do not agree. Paul Deschamps is of the opinion that the clause permitting the 
monks of Sainte Colombe to apply to any bishop they wished for spiritual functions 
was an interpolation of the ninth century. “Critique du privilège épiscopal accordé par 
Emmon de Sens à l’abbaye de Sainte-Colombe”, Moyen Age, 1912, pp. 144-159. 
Krusch (“Die Urkunden von Corbie und Levillains letztes Wort”, Neues Archiv, XXXI 
[1906], pp. 359 ff.); Levison (“Nachrichten”, ibid., XXXVIH [1913], 378); and Frank 
(p. 11) do not agree with Deschamps. However, Levillain (“Etudes sur les lettres de 
Loup de Ferrières”, Bibliothèque de l’Ecole des chartes, LXU [1901], 490, n. 3), Leblond 
and Lecomte (p. 14), and Emile Lesne (Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France 
[Paris, 1910], I, 139, n. 1) concur with Deschamps. The following critics have con- 
sidered the charter of Saint-Dié authentic: Pardessus, “Prolegomena”, op. cit., I, 298 ff.; 
J. Friedrich, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Bamberg, 1869), II, 198 ff; Ch. Pfister, 
“Les légendes de Saint Die et de Saint Hidulphe”, Annales de l'Est, III (1889), 379 ff. 
P. Wentzcke, Regesten der Bischöfe von Strassburg (Innsbruck, 1908), vol. I, pt. 2, 
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scaled the charter for Corbie to grants of episcopal immunity and 
freedom of abbatial election.* If one accepts these evaluations, the 
number of authentic charters freeing monks from spiritual dependence 
on their diocesan is then reduced to four, only two of which can be 
- traced to Irish influence.” And the two charters where Irish precedent 
may be assumed can be matched by two other charters for monasteries 
of Irish foundation wherein the spiritual jurisdiction of the diocesan was 
preserved.!° The case for Irish influence would seem to have dwindled 
considerably. 

But let us assume the authenticity of these nine charters, five of which 
can be connected with Columban, Luxeuil, or the Irish generally., If 
Irish influence were as strong in Gaul as Krusch would have us believe, 
why, out of fifty-odd monasteries of Irish foundation, have we charters 
for only five? Granting that documents may well have been destroyed, 
surely some tradition of freedom should have persisted in Jouarre, 
Remiremont, Soignies, and the rest. Yet apparently the great majority 
of Irish foundations were able to exist under the spiritual domination of 
their diocesans. The argument from silence is admittedly dangerous. 
But the picture of Irish monasteries in Gaul is incomplete unless atten- 
tion is called to the fact that so far as records show they were not freed 
from the spiritual jurisdiction of their bishops. 

And again, if Columban’s influence led inevitably to freedom from 
episcopal jurisdiction, why should a man like Audoen, founder of 
Rebais and disciple of Columban, refuse,to recognize the spiritual in- 
dependence of Irish monasteries in his own diocese? Yet this is evident 
in his treatment of Jumiéges. Filibert, the first abbot and founder of the 
monastery, had been a monk of Rebais. Audoen removed him and, in 
the face of lively resistance from the monks, appointed two abbots in 
quick succession." It may well have been that Filibert’s removal was 
p. 219, no. 26; W. Levison, in his preface, M. G. H., SS. rer. Mer., VI, 221, n. 53 
Frank, pp. 13-14. However, its authenticity has been questioned by Pflugk-Harttung, 
Diplomatisch-historische Forschungen (Gotha, 1879), p. 29, n. 1; Levillain, “Les chartes 
de Corbie”, p. 144, n. 2; Friedrich Wilhelm Rettberg, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands 
(Göttingen, 1846), I, 524. 

14 Examen critique des chartes mérovingiennes et carolingiennes de l'abbaye de Corbie 
(Paris, 1902), especially pp. 183-184. 

15 Notre Dame and Murbach. In the latter case, I-ish influence may be inferred only 
circumstantially. There is no reason to assume the presence of Irish customs in Arnulfsau 
or Flavigny, both of which were placed under the Benedictine Rule and were headed 
by Frankish abbots. 

16 Montier-en-Der (692), Pardessus, no. 423, and Corbie. For connection with Irish 


monks, see Warren, p. 16. 
17 Vita Filiberti, cc. 2, 25, M. G. H., SS. rer. Mer., V, 585, 597. 
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actuated by -political motives. But a similar case can be cited in 
Audoen’s appointment of Geremar as abbot of Pentali, which was a 
royal monastery."® 

However, if Irish influence and tradition are not acceptable as the 
sole explanation of these charters, how may they be explained? I am 
not sure that the crumbling of the diocesan organization, which was a 
phenomenon of the later Merovingian period, would not serve as ample 
explanation.'? But if precedent be demanded, it can be furnished almost 
half a century before Columban set foot in Burgundy. In the forty-sixth 
chapter of the Rule which Aurelian of Arles wrote about 550 A. D. for ` 
St. Peter’s of Arles, the following sentence appears; “No one may receive 
the honor of the priesthood or the diaconate except the abbot, if he 
wishes to be ordained a priest, and one deacon and one subdeacon (and) 
he has the power of being ordained by whom he wishes and when he 
wishes”.*° This privilege was probably short-lived, since Aurelian’s 
successor, Sapaudus, presided over the Fifth Council of Arles (554), 
which reasserted episcopal control over monasteries in the diocese of 
Arles?” At any rate the privilege of applying to any bishop whom the 
abbot chose was granted many years before the founding of Luxeuil. 
Whatever the origin of these charters, they made it possible for abbots 
to take advantage of those episcopi peregrini who wandered through 
Gaul even as late as the ninth century.”” They might also have one of 
their own monks ordained bishop for the convenience of monastic 
ordinations and consecrations.” Or they might simply apply for spiritual 

18 Vita Geremari abbatis Flaviacensis, c. 8, ibid., IV, 630. 

19 Vide infra, pp. 244-245. 

20 Nullus honorem presbyterii aut diaconatus accipiat, preter abbatem si voluerit 
ordinari presbyterum, et unum diaconem, et subdiaconem, quo ipse voluerit, et quando 
voluerit, ordinandi habeat potestatem.” J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. LXVII, 
col. 392. 

21 Charles Joseph Hefele, Histoire des conciles, tr. and ed. by H. Leclercq, vol. IH, 
pt. I, p. 170. 

22 The council of Chälons-sur-Saöne (813) forbade consecrations by wandering Irish 
bishops. Canon 43, in M. G. H., LL., sec. III, Concilia, II, 282. 

23 The charters for Murbach and Saint-Dié mentioned such a bishop. ‘In the charter 
for Murbach, we find: “Cum vero necesse fuerit chrisma petire .... aut si de se epis- 
copum habent, aut a quacumque de sanctis episcopis sibi elegerint . . . licentia sit eis 
petire...” (Pardessus, II, 354). In Numerian’s charter for Saint-Dié, it is provided: 
“Et si, quod absit, talis inter abbatem et monachos dissensio aliqua ... videatur .. . 
tunc missus episcopus eorum ad alios abbates qui hujusmodi regulam teneant .. .” (ibid., 
U, 148). In another part of the charter, we find the following: “Nullusque de eodem 
monasterio seu de parochiis aut ceteris monasteriis absque ulla regula et privilegiis viven- 
tibus muneris causa audeat sperare.” Friedrich interpreted the “nullusque” to mean 
“episcopus de eodem monasterio” (op. cit, II, 201 ff.). However, Frank has shown 
that Friedrich’s syntax was faulty (pp. 13-15). 
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functions to the bishop of a neighboring see. It is generally assumed 
that the first two possibilities were of Irish provenance. 

It is extremely unfortunate for the theory of Irish influence that the 
monasteries so privileged do not seem to have taken advantage of all 
possibilities open to them. For with the exception of Murbach, during 
the lifetime of its founder, Bishop Pirmin, and Saint-Dié, during the 
life of its abbot, Deodatus,” none of the nine monasteries seem to have 
had a monastery bishop of their own. It is possible that they used the 
services of wandering bishops. But except for Aid’s consecration of the 
altar of Luxeuil, no specific instance has been recorded in Gaul where 
consecrations or ordinations were performed by episcopi peregrini?® 
However, as Frank has pointed out,” the very violence with which 
Boniface combatted the activity of the gyrovagi, as he dubbed them, is 
evidence enough that such consecrations and ordinations had taken place, 
and not only in a few privileged monasteries but over wide areas.” 
Consequently, these privileged monasteries may have applied to neigh- 
boring bishops, or they may have taken advantage of wandering bishops. 
But bishops of their own they had none. 

As a matter of fact, the only monasteries in Gaul where monk- 
bishops”? seem to have lived under the abbot in Irish fashion were 


24 None of Pirmin’s successors were monastic bishops. Baldobert seems to have been 
bishop of Basel and Simpert, bishop of Neuberg (Frank, pp. 113-127). The distinc- 
tion must be made between bishops who retired to monasteries to end their days as 
simple monks (vide infra, p. 239, n. 30) and those who lived in monasteries for the 
purpose of performing spiritual functions for the convenience of the monks. 

25 Apparently Deodatus was a bishop: “Et quia venerabilis vir Deodatus episcopus.” 
Pardessus, II, 147. Cf. Frank, pp. rog—110. i 

26 Actually, the only certain example of such use of a wandering bishop is in the 
diocese of Salzburg, where a church was consecrated by a “vagantem episcopum nomine 
Liutu”. And Liuti was not an Irishman but a Frank. Breves notitiae Salisburgenses, 
VHI, 10, in Salzburger Urkundenbuch, W. Hauthaler, ed. (Salzburg, 1908-1910), I, 29. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 20-21, 164. . 

28 As specific examples of these wandering bishops, the following might be cited: 
Falvius, Vita Sigiramni abbatis Longoretensis, c. 9, in M. G. H., SS. rer. Mer., IV, 611; 
and see Krusch’s introduction to the Vita, p. 604, and his “Zur Florians- und Lupus- 
Legende”, Neues Archiv, XXIV (1899), 542; Frank, p. 21; Kilian of Würzburg, who 
appeared in the list of bishops composed for Charles the Great by Godescalc in 781, 
Frank, p. 24; and Distbod, Vita sancti Disibodi in Migne, vol. CXCVII, cols. 1099, 1106; 
cf. Hauck, I, 311, n. 3; Gougaud, p. 99; Frank, p. 23. 

29 The only other certain example of a monk-bishop is that of the Anglo-Saxon 
Alubert, whom Gregory, abbot of Saint Martin’s of Utrecht, had consecrated to help him 
in his work. Altfried, Vita sancti Lindgeri, c. 10, in M. G. H., SS., Il, 407. Frank in- 
cluded Dobdagrec, the Irishman who performed episcopal duties over a period of years 

< for Virgil of Salzburg, pp. 160 ff.; and W. Levison, “Die Iren und die fränkische Kirche”, 
Historische Zeitschrift, CIX (1912), p. 16. But Dobdagrec was also abbot of Chiemsee, 
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Saint-Denis and Saint Martin of Tours? Very little is known of them 
beyond the mere fact of their existence. They were apparently intro- 
duced into Saint-Denis under the abbacy of Fulrad (749-784)! For 
Saint Martin, no specific time of origin can be given. Vaucelle suggests 
that they appeared there in the late seventh century. But his opinion is 
admittedly pure conjecture. By the middle of the ninth century, they 
seem to have disappeared from both monasteries3? Some question has 


which would lift him out of the category of the simple monk-bishop and place him in 
that of abbot-bishop. See H. Krabbo, “Bischof Virgil von Salzburg und seine Kosmo- 
logie”, Mitteilungen des Institute für österreichische Geschichtsforschung, XXIV (1903), 
10, D. 3, 18. è 

30 Frank includes Honau and Lobbes in his list, pp. 29-32, 33-37. Honau belonged, 
with Péronne, Saint Maur-les-Fossés, and Mazerolles, to the purely Irish foundations of 
the first period of expansion. The testament of its abbot, Beatus, written between 778 
and 810, was signed by seven Irish bishops and one Irish priest, all of whom were 
apparently in residence there at the time (J. D. Schöpflin, ed., Alsatia diplomata aevi 
Merovingici, Carolingici, Saxonici, Salici, Suevi [2 vols., Mannheim, 1772-1775], vol. I, 
p. 49, no. 51). Frank conjectured that they were in charge of the eight churches belong- 
ing to Honau which were enumerated in the will. But this assumption is based only on 
the coincidence that the number of Irishmen and churches were the same. There is no 
reason to believe that these seven bishops were any more monastery bishops than the 
group of retired diocesan bishops which Frank specifically rejects as monk-bishops: Israel, 
mentioned by Ruotger in his Vita Brunonis, c. 7, M. G. H., SS., IV, 257; Markus of 
St. Gall and his nephew Moengal (Ekkehard IV, Casus sancti Galli, ibid., II, 78); Dun- 
chad, the “pontifex Hiberniensis” who lived at Saint Rémi of Rheims; and Markus of 
Soissons, who retired to become a monk of SS. Médard and Sebastian (Frank, pp. 31- 
32). And similarly, there is no reason to believe that the three bishops, Abel, Vulgisius, 
and Amulvinus, who lived at Lobbes in the eighth century, were monk-bishops in the 
Irish sense. Our one source of information concerning them is this sentence written by 
Folcuin about 980 A, D.: “Habuit etiam et cooperatores sive successores, eiusdem loci 
gubernatores et coabbates sanctum utique Abel, Scotum genere, et sanctum Vulgisium 
episcopum, et dominum Amulvinum aeque episcopum” (Gesta abbatum Lobiensium, 
c. 5, M. G. H., SS., IV, 58). Frank thinks that they were typical monk-bishops (pp. 33- 
37). However, it is a question whether Abel or Amulvinus were even bishops. If they 
were, Joseph Warichez thought them to be simply missionary bishops without fixed sees, 
who stayed at Lobbes for a time (L'abbaye de Lobbes depuis les origines jusqu’en 1200 
[Louvain, 1909], pp. 21-23). It seems more reasonable, in the light of the evidence 
which he presented, to accept his conclusions rather than Frank’s, 

31 Michel Félibien, Histoire de l'abbaye royale de Saint-Denys en France (Paris, 
1706), p. 51; Levillain, “Études sur l'abbaye de Saint-Denis à l’époque mérovingienne” 
[III], Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes, LXXXVII (1926), 332-337. Both Frank 
(p. 41) and Levillain (p. 337, n. 4) are of the opinion that the deposed bishop of 
Embrun, Chramlin, who lived at Saint-Denis in 667, was not a monastery bishop. 

32E. R, Vaucelle, “La collégiale de Saint-Martin de Tours des origines à l'avènement 
des Valois”, Bulletin et mémoires de la société archéologique de Touraine, XLVI (1907), 
69, 71. Felibien believed that the bishops of Saint-Denis had disappeared by the time 
of Charles the Bald. This seems quite probable. In Hincmar's Miracula sancti Dionisi, 
he mentioned Bishop Herbert of Saint-Denis of the time of Fulrad in such a way that it 
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been raised as to their functions. One group of scholars is of the opinion. 
that they were actual monastery bishops endowed with full episcopal 
powers. Others see in them little more than priests, or chorbishops at 
best, whose chief functions were to preach to the crowd of pilgrims 
which swarmed to both monasteries, and to administer the sacraments 
to them? In the absence of documents, it is hard to form an opinion 
on the subject. But it seems probable that the functions of the bishops 
of Saint Martin’s were limited to preaching and the spiritual care of 
pilgrims3* At Saint-Denis, this may also have been the case prior to 
the time of Fulrad, if, indeed, there were bishops of Saint-Denis before 
his abbacy. But with the bull of Hadrian, the monks of Saint-Denis 
were permitted to apply to any bishop they wished for the performance 
of spiritual functions.** Consequently, there is no reason why the bishop 
of Saint-Denis should not have been fully empowered to confer orders 
and consecrate chrism. 

If this analysis is correct, the bishops of Saint Martin’s were not 
actually bishops in the Irish sense of the term, and so need not be further 
considered. Saint-Denis for about a century seems to have possessed 
actual monastery bishops, but it is difficult to connect these with any 
Irish influence. It has been assumed that such influence was at work 


would seem that the institution no longer existed at the time he wrote, in 835 
(Mabillon, AA. SS., sec. 3, pt. 2, p. 344). Levillain (“Études sur l’abbaye de Saint- 
Denis”, p. 338) notes the existence of one “Godofredus episcopus” as late as 838, how- 
ever, and he concludes that Godofred was the last of the bishops of Saint-Denis. 
Certainly when Hilduin wrote his Constitutio for Saint-Denis in 832, the relationship of 
the monastery to its diocesan would seem to have been regulated by the original privi- 
lege granted in 652 by Landry, bishop of Paris, which reserved spiritual jurisdiction to 
the diocesan (cf. Levillain, “Le formulaire de Marculf et la critique moderne”, Biblio- 
thèque de l’Ecole des chartes, LXXXIV [1923], 46, n. 1, 89), rather than by any papal 
bulls permitting monastery bishops (M. G. H., LL., sec. III, Concilia, II, 689). 

33 Ch. Pfister, Etudes sur le règne de Robert le Pieux, 996-1031 (Paris, 1885), 
P, 319, n. 3; Frank, pp. 50-53, 68-69. Pflugk-Harttung, p. 42; Levillain, “Etudes sur 
l’abbaye de Saint-Denis”, pp. 317, 337; Vaucelle, pp. 69-71. Gougaud considers the question 
debatable. “La question des abbayes-évéchés bretonnes”, Archives de la France monas- 
tique, Revue Mabillon, XII (1922), 98, n. 8. 

3% Vaucelle (pp. 70-71) comes to this conclusion since the episcopal privilege of 
Ibbo, 720 (Pardessus, no. 512), Adeodatus’s bull of 574 (Philippus Jaffe, Regesta pon- 
tificum Romanorum ab condita ecclesia ad annum post Christum natum MCXCVII, 
ed. by S. Loewenfeld, F. Kaltenbrunner, P. Ewald, no. 2105), and the act of the: Coun- 
cil of Tusey, 860, confirming these, all reserve ordinations and consecrations to the 
diocesan. Vaucelle argues sententiously that if the bishops of Saint Martin’s had powers 
of ordination and consecration, this fact must have appeared in these documents. He 
concludes, therefore, that Hadrian’s bull of 786 granting such powers to the bishops of 
Saint Martin’s was interpolated in the eleventh century, when the canons were in con- 
flict with the archbishop of Tours. 

35 Levillain, “Etudes sur l'abbaye de Saint-Denis", pp. 332-333, 334, D. 1. 
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through Queen Balthilde, who was instrumental in introducing into the 
monasteries of Gaul the combined rules of Benedict and Columban.*® 
But this took place about 650 A. D., and the bishops of Saint-Denis seem 
not to have appeared until a hundred years later. The interval of a 
century might conceivably have diluted any influence which the Irish 
monks might have exerted through the use of their Rule. The Irish 
institution of monk-bishop can thus hardly be considered prevalent in 
Merovingian Gaul. Monastery bishops existed for about a century in 
Saint-Denis, but not because of any Irish influence per se. They seem 
to have been part of the revolt of the monks against the appropriation 
of the abbacy by the bishop of Paris as part of the spoils of war. And 
this can scarcely be laid at the door of the Irish. 

The story is only slightly different when the Irish institution of 
abbot-bishop is considered. There are several examples of Irish wander- 
ing bishops who became abbots of their own foundations in Gaul.*” 
There are also numerous instances of diocesan bishops who absorbed 
the office of abbot and so fulfilled two functions at once?® But there 
are few cases where a succession of abbots were bishops by virtue of their 
abbacy, a condition which is the test of the Irish abbot-bishop. Only 
the monasteries of Stavelot-Malmédy, Lobbes, and possibly Honau come 
in this category®® At Stavelot-Malmédy, there was a succession of four 


36 According to the queen’s biographer (Vita sancti Balthildis, c. 9, M. G. H., SS. 
rer. Mer., II, 493), she attempted to introduce the combined rules into the monasteries 
of Saint Martin’s, Saint Germain, Saint Médard, Saint Aignan, Saint-Denis, and Saint 
Pierre, which Levillain has identified as Saint Pierre-le-Vif of Sens. “Études sur l'abbaye 
de Saint-Denis” [II], Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes, LXXXVI (1925), 50, n. 1, 77. 
See also Malnory, p. 34; Frank, p. 38. Yet Vaucelle (p. 36) does not believe that the 
combined rules were ever introduced into Saint Martin’s, but that only the Benedictine 
Rule was used. 

87 For example, Romanus, to whom Mazerolles was given (see the testament of 
Ansoald, bishop of Poitou, Pardessus, no. 438); Dobdagrec, abbot of Chiemsee, whom 
Frank nevertheless considers a monk-bishop (Vita Bertuni, M. G. H., SS. rer. Mer., 
VU, 179 ff.); Rupert of Salzburg and Corbinian of Freising (Frank, pp. 150, 153, 161). 

38 For example, Turnoald, bishop of Paris and abbot of Saint-Denis. Yet see Krusch, 
“Zur Eptadius”, p. 137, and Edgar Loening, Geschichte der deutschen Kirchenrechts 
(2 vols., Strasbourg, 1878), II, 445, who classified him as a true abbot-bishop. For 
Rapert of Schönewerd and bishop of Basel, see Besson, “Les premiers évéques de Bale”, 
Zeitschrift für schweizerische Kirchengeschichte, XII (1918), 222. Five bishops of 
monasteries signed at the synod of Attigny, 760-762 (M. G. H., LL, sec. II, Capitularia, 
I, 221). These were Williharius, bishop of Saint Maurice; Theodulf, bishop of Lobbes; 
Hippolitus, bishop of Saint Claude; Jacob, bishop of Hornbach; and Willibald, bishop of 
Eichstätt. In a careful discussion (pp. 136-140) Frank has identified these men. 

39 Frank sees a similar abbot-bishop in Amand of Elno, pp. 92-96, 165. The case 
rests on such doubtful grounds, however, that I hesitate to include Amand in this cate- 
gory. Warichez (p. 25) considered him a missionary bishop. 
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abbots who were bishops, in the first quarter of the eighth century. 
The later abbot-bishops of Stavelot-Malmédy were all diocesan bishops 
who had appropriated the office of abbot“? At Honau, it is possible that 
its founder, Benedict, was a bishop. Of his successors, it is certain that 
only Dubay was a monastery bishop. At Lobbes, the abbots Ursmar, 
Ermino, and Theodulf (d. 776) were also bishops. Warichez points 
out, however, that they did not receive the episcopate on the same terms. 
Ursmar owed his rank to the fact that he was a missionary. He was 
a bishop ad praedicandum, a regionary bishop, whose episcopate pre- 
ceded his office as abbot. Only Ermino and Theodulf can be considered 
actual monastery bishops of Lobbes. After Theodulf, the others who 
were both abbot and bishop were all diocesan bishops.* 

It is possible to attribute this combination of functions to Irish in- 
fluence at Stavelot-Malmédy and Honau. Remaclus came to the former 
from Solignac? Honau was an Irish monastery from its foundation. 
But there is no certainty that Irish custom was responsible for the abbot- 
bishops of Lobbes. Ursmar, Ermino, and Theodulf were not of Irish 
origin.* There is not even assurance that Lobbes was governed by the 
combined rules of Columban and Benedict. It has been argued that such 
was the case. The reasons advanced are that the Benedictine Rule was 
unknown in Belgium; that the combination of abbatial and episcopal 
offices was an Irish custom; that one Dodo, a monk of Lobbes, held 
private property. And therefore, the combined rules must have been 
in effect at Lobbes. This logic would not seem to be startlingly conclusive 
in itself. And Warichez has quickly disposed of it.** 

Thus it is practically impossible to connect the disintegration of 
Merovingian diocesan organization with Irish monastic custom trans- 
planted to the Continent. It may be that the Irish custom of monastery 
bishop was seized upon as an answer to the needs either of a missionary 
center or of a famous shrine. We can never know to what extent the 
idea of monastery bishop was in the air. But until our meager sources 
of information are amplified, it seems hardly justifiable to hold the Irish 

40 Remaclus, Godoin, Papolenus, and Ravanger. See Krusch’s introduction to the 
Vita Remacli, M. G. H., SS. rer. Mer., V, 88 ff., wherein he reverses his opinion, stated 
in “Zur Eptadius”, p. 136, that Papolenus was the first abbot-bishop of Stavelot-Malmédy. 
And cf. Hauck, I, 311, n. 3; Levison, p. 16; Frank, pp, 82-89. 

41 Hauck, loc. cit.; Loening, II, 445; Frank, pp. 97-109; Warichez, pp. 16-29. 

42 Vita Remacli, c. 1 in M. G. H., SS. rer. Mer., V, 104. 


43 Ursmar was born at Floyon in the Hainaut, Vita Ursmari, c. 1, ibid., VI, 453. 
Ermino was born of Frankish parents at Laon, Vita Erminonis, c. 1, ibid., p. 462. 


44 See note to Vita sancti Dodonis, c. 13, AA, SS. Boll, Oct, XU, 630. But see ` 


Warichez. pp. 27-29. 
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monks responsible for needs to which one of their customs may have 
been an answer. For it was not the answer but the needs with which 
Frankish ecclesiastical organization could not cope, which broke down 
the diocese as a unit of administration in Merovingian Gaul. 

There was one way in which impact of Irish monasticism may 
have weakened the diocesan organization, not by episcopal charters nor 
settled monastery bishops, but through those wandering bishops, the 
peregrini already mentioned, who went from place to place, consecrating 
and ordaining as occasions arose. Actual instances of their ministrations 
are rare. But the constant reiteration of councils * and the exasperation 
in Boniface’s letters * are fair evidence of their activity. Here at least 
is tangible influence at work. Had they confined their activities to 
monasteries whose abbots were privileged to apply to any bishop they 
wished, there could have been no complaint. Operating for the most 
part in unprivileged monasteries, these episcopi peregrini must have 
brought confusion with them into Frankish dioceses. They were com- 
mon enough, or powerful enough, to inspire Frankish imitators.“ One 
might well seize upon this wandering episcopate as the reason for the 
downfall of the Frankish diocese. If spiritual powers could be exercised 
by the first doughty Gael ‘who appeared, what need could there be for a 
diocesan bishop with his pretensions and his attempts to subordinate 
hapless monasteries to his episcopal see? Yet it is my contention that 
the very appearance of these wandering bishops was the result, and not 
the cause, of the disintegration of the Church in Gaul. 

45 The first mention of episcopi vagantes was in 755 (Council of Ver, canon 13, in 
Hefele, vol. III, pt. 2, p. 937). Similar prohibitions were made at the Council of Ver- 
berie, 756 (c. 14, ibid., p. 919), and at the Council of Chälons-sur-Saöne, 813 (c. 43, 
ibid., p. 1145). Earlier councils contained provisions against “unknown” clergy (Coun- 
cil of 742, c. 4, ibid., p. 823; Council of Soissons, 744, c. 5, ibid., p. 858). The coun- 
cils of the seventh century stipulated that there should be but one bishop to a city 
. (Council of Saint Jean-de-Losne, 670-673, c. 6, ibid., pt. 1, p. 301; Council of Châlons- 
sur-Saöne, 639-654, ibid., p. 283; and Council of Paris, 614, c. 3, ibid., p. 251). Frank 
has assumed that the councils of the seventh century were leveling these canons against 
the wandering Irish bishops (p. 22). This is possible. But he neglected to note an 
exactly similar provision of the Third Council of Orléans, 538, which antedated the 
arrival of the Irish by half a century (c. 16, M. G. H., LL., sec. III, Concilia, I, 78). 
It is difficult to determine accurately what was meant by the councils of the seventh 
century. So that it seems best not to carry conciliar legislation respecting the Irish wan- 
dering bishops back of the reforming synods of the middle eighth century. 

46 Especially his letter of 748 to Pope Zachary, M. G. H., Epp., III, 356-361. 

47 Thus Liuti, who consecrated a church in the diocese of Salzburg (wide supra, 
p. 238, n. 26), and Desiderius, who was said to have come from the Elsgau. However, 
we have little evidence that Desiderius was even a bishop or came from the Elsgau. © 


Cf. Frank, pp. 25, 26; Levison, “Kleine Beiträge zu Quellen der fränkischen Geschichte” 
[III], Neues Archiv, XXVII (1902), 390 ff. 
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To discern the nature of this disintegration, it is necessary only to 
turn to Boniface’s letters and the provisions of those reforming councils 
held ať his instigation. From these it would seem that Catholic Chris- 
tianity was practically non-existent in the second half of the eighth cen- 
tury. The church councils, which had been so numerous and so in- 
fluential in the sixth and early seventh centuries, had almost ceased.** 
Dioceses were unoccupied for years at a time or were in the hands of 
laymen, who held several bishoprics and monasteries at once“? Murder 
and concubinage constituted no bar to advancement in the hierarchy.°° 
Bishops turned warriors and hunters of beast and man alike. Pagan 
rites and superstitions abounded.” 

The widespread depravity sketched by Boniface can scarcely be at- 
tributed to the Irish monks. Whatever their imperfections in matters of 
tonsure or Easter observance, they could scarcely have been accused of 
moral laxity. Nor can the long intervals between councils or the 
secularization of the Church be laid at their door. These abuses would 
seem to have been symptoms of a change far greater than that which 
wandering bishops could have effected. The Merovingian dynasty was 
in the throes of its death struggle. Partisans were to be bought, and 
Karl Martel had shown with what effectiveness episcopal sees and rich 
monasteries could be bartered for service on the battlefield. The Mer- 
ovingian Church was thus deprived of any real spiritual leadership. 
Small wonder if a grizzled war dog failed to suppress in his diocese 
pagan superstitions which governed his own conduct, or sanctioned 
among his clergy the same licentiousness of which he himself boasted. 
The social and moral responsibilities of the religious life would thus 


48 Boniface estimated that they had not met for eighty years (M. G. H., Epp., II, 
299). But this is accurate only for the eastern provinces. Councils continued to be held, 
although few in number, throughout the seventh century. Cf. E. Vacandard, La vie de 
Saint Ouen, évéque de Rouen (Paris, 1902), p. 222, n. 

49 Hugh, nephew of Charles Martel, was at the same time bishop of Paris, Rouen, 
and Bayeux, and abbot of Saint Wandrille and Jumiéges. One Milo was bishop of 
Rheims and Trier. For other examples, see John Joseph Laux, Der heilige Bonifatius, 
Apostel der Deutschen (Freiburg i. B., 1922), p.-142. And cf. Council of Leptinnes 
(743), c. 1, Hefele, vol. III, pt. 2, p. 827. 

50 “Modo autem maxima ex parte per civitates episcopales sedes traditae sunt laicis 
cupidis ad possidendum vel adulteratis clericis, scortatoribus et publicanis, seculariter ad 
perfruendum.” Boniface, M. G. H., Epp., II, 299. And cf. Council of Soissons (744), 
c. 8, in Hefele, vol. HI, pt. 2, p. 853. 

51“, , ‚"[episcopi] qui pugnant in exercitu armati et effudebant propria manu san- 
guinem hominum, sive paganorum sive christianorum” (M. G. H., Epp., III, 300). Cf. 
Council of 742, cc. 2, 5, in Hefele, vol. HI, pt. 2, pp. 822, 823; Council of Leptinnes 
(743). ©. 4, ibid., p. 833; Council ož Soissons (744), c. 6, ibid., p. 858. 
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seem to have rested most lightly on the very men who should have 
shouldered them with greatest seriousness. The breakdown of the 
Church being but one aspect of a more general decay, it seems more 
logical to see in wandering bishop or special privilege an indication of 
this decay rather than to attribute the decay to the influence of a group 
of foreign missionaries. 

What, then, was the influence of the Irish monks on the organization 
of the Merovingian diocese? If the authenticity of all nine charters 
releasing monasteries from the spiritual authority of their diocesans be 
accepted, an argument can be made for the Irish origin of such privileges. 
I believe, however, that regardless of the question of authenticity, more 
cogent reasons can be offered against such Irish influence: The majority 
of Irish monasteries were not so privileged; Audoen, disciple of Colum- 
ban, did not recognize any independence of his spiritual jurisdiction on 
the part of monasteries in his diocese; and the first such privilege was 
granted half a century before Columban set foot in Burgundy. It would 
seem, too, that it is difficult to connect monastery bishops in non-Irish 
monasteries with Irish influence. Consequently, Irish influence must 
be confined to the elusive work of the episcopi peregrini. Where these 
wanderers performed spiritual functions for unprivileged monasteries, 
their actions were subversive of the jurisdiction of the diocesan con- 
cerned, But had the organization of the Merovingian diocese been in 
a healthy state, the wandering bishops would never have been able to 
function. Therefore, their activity should be considered an indication 
rather than a cause of the decay. 

HELEN Rosgins BITTERMANN. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FUR TRADE STRATEGY AND THE AMERICAN LEFT 
FLANK IN THE WAR OF 1812 


Tue northern military frontier in the War of 1812 has usually been 
thought of, and treated by the historians on both sides, as terminating 
westwardly at Detroit. The evacuation of Fort Dearborn, the early loss 
of Michilimackinac and the failure of the attempt to retake it, have of 
course received some attention; and the capture and subsequent loss of 
Prairie du Chien in the summer of 1814 have been rather fully told by 
local historians and received slight mention in the general histories. But 
the fact that the United States had a continuous frontier stretching from 
Ohio to St. Louis and even many miles beyond on the Missouri River 
appears to have been almost completely overlooked. Along this frontier, 
especially in the territories of Illinois and Missouri, American settle- 
ments were constantly assailed by Indian tribes in alliance with the 
British, This was the true American left flank throughout the war. 
Nor was the war here merely one of border raids. To the British and 
Canadians, at least, it was a war for control of the vast fur trade area of 
the Northwest. If the western United States went to war to conquer 
Canada, the Canadian fur companies and their numerous agents were 
equally explicit in their desire to thrust back the boundaries of the United 
States and make their own the Indian country from Lake Huron to the 
Missouri River; and British officers in Canada sympathized with and 
supported this desire. Thus the British, the fur traders, who took a 
prominent part in the war in this area, and their Indian allies were; in . 
their own conception, waging a war of conquest, though the Americans 
seem never to have quite realized this fact. 

Why has the history of the war in this segment of the frontier been 
neglected? Largely, no doubt, because few men were engaged in it and 
because it had no influence upon the terms of peace; the British victors 
found their work utterly overlooked at the peace negotiations; partly, 
too, because, while the Canadian documents essential to a study of it 
have been generously published, the corresponding American papers 
have lain unpublished and none too easily accessible in the War Depart- 
ment and the Indian Office. An examination of these unpublished 
documents makes possible an attempt to put together the story of the 
war on the American left flank. . 


1A great amount of pertinent material from the Canadian archives is published in 
the Historical Collections of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society (hereinafter, 
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The attempt of the British government to gain direct access to the 
upper Mississippi River failed with the signature of Jay’s Treaty in 1794. 
What the government had failed to do directly, however, British fur 
traders proceeded to accomplish indirectly. Plying their trade across the 
international boundary, as permitted by Article III of the, Jay Treaty, 
these enterprising gentry took full possession of the route via the Strait 
of Mackinac, Lake Michigan, and Green Bay, and from the southern tip 
of the latter by the Fox and Wisconsin rivers to Prairie du Chien, where 
the Wisconsin empties into the Mississippi. From the strategic settle- 
ments at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, they firmly established their 
supremacy in trade and politics among the Wisconsin Indians and even 
those beyond the Mississippi. Zebulon M. Pike in his search for the 
source of the Mississippi in 1805-1806 found the country full of these 
British traders, who seemed unaware that they were on the soil of the 
United States? A description, written in 1809, of the trade and methods ` 
of the North West Company told how even the Plains Indians of the 
upper Louisiana Purchase territory were held in British allegiance by 
the “presents of Rum, arms and amunition which they receive at stated 


M. P. H. Coll.), Lansing, vols. XV (1890), XVI (1890), XXIII (1895), and XXV (1896) 
and in the Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (hereinafter, W. H. 
Coll.), Madison, vols. HI (1857), IX (1882), X (1888), XI (1888), XII (1892), and 
XIII (1895). Many of the same documents and some additional ones are summarized. 
in the Reports of the Public Archives, Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, especially those 
for 1893 and 1896. Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812, edited by 
Colonel William Wood and published in three volumes by the Champlain Society, 
Toronto, 1920-1928, contain little material on this subject not previously published. 
Letters and reports of American army officers and territorial governors to the Secretary 
of War lie in files in the War Department, tied in packages with ancient red tape. Out- 
going military correspondence was copied in volumes known as Military Books (so cited 
hereafter); that which pertained primarily to Indian affairs was similarly copied, for the 
period 1812-1815, in Letter Book C (so cited hereafter) in the Indian Office, and is 
now found in the Department of the Interior. A small amount of pertinent material 
is also to be found in the Department of State. This includes some correspondence 
between that department and territorial governors, and a collection known as Inter- 
cepted Correspondence, 1812, most or all of which consists of papers captured from 
General Proctor at the Battle of the Thames in 1813. Many of these papers duplicate 
published material from the Canadian archives. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
courteous and helpful assistance rendered by those in charge of the files of the Depart- 
ments of State, War, and Interior. 

2 Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay’s Treaty: a Study in Commerce and Diplomacy (New 
York, 1923), pp. 239-242. 

3 Elliott Coues, ed., The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike (3 vols, New 
York, 1895), I, 247-250. Cf. Frederick J. Turner, The Character and Influence of the 
Indian Trade in Wisconsin, in the Johns Hopkins University Studies, Ninth series (Balti- 


more, 1891), p. 49 [589]. 
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- periods”, in return for which they supplied the meat and tallow of deer 
and buffalo to the company’s servants.* Secretary of War Eustis was 
informed in the same year that British merchants had deposited at Prairie 
du Chien ten or twelve thousand pounds of powder and an equivalent 
quantity of musket bullets, which would be dealt out to the Indians in 
the event of war with the United States. 

This sort of activity was, of course, far from agreeable to the govern- 
ment of the United States, and various measures were adopted to break 
the monopoly of the British traders and destroy or counteract their in- 
fluence with the Indians. When Louisiana passed into American hands, 
the United States took the position that the liberties allowed by the Jay 
Treaty did not extend to the new territory, and alien traders were 
warned to keep out of the Missouri River region or else to take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States—a prohibition which some of the 
North West partners complained in 1808 was being rigidly enforced. 
Government “factories” for the Indian trade were, moreover, established 
by 1808 or before at Michilimackinac, Chicago, Fort Osage, and Fort 
Madison—the last named on the Mississippi in what is now Iowa—in the 
hope of winning the Indians by better goods and fairer prices than could 
be offered by the private traders. In 1808, also, John Jacob Astor’s Amer- 
ican Fur Company inaugurated its competition with the Montreal mer- 
chants.’ During the time of the Embargo and subsequent Non-Inter- 
course Acts—that is, during most of the time from December, 1807, to 
the beginning of hostilities in 1812—British traders and their cargoes 
were, as nearly as possible, excluded from the United States. The result 
was a heightening of ill feeling on both sides. Enforcement of the new 
restrictions was sufficient to interfere seriously with British trade activi- 
ties, but insufficient to prevent much smuggling or to weaken British 
influence with the Indians. 


t Report of the Public Archives, 1928, Dominion of Canada, pp, 68-69. This docu- 
ment—appendix E (pp. 56-73)—is attributed to Duncan McGillivray. Prairie du Chien 
was not in the territory at this time worked by the North West Company, and the 
influence described was probably exerted from posts farther north. That it was effective 
on the Indians west of Prairie du Chien there can be no doubt, 

5 American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1909, pp. 403-404. 

8 Wayne E. Stevens, “Fur Trading Companies in the Northwest, 1760-1816”, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, IX (1918), 283-291; Gordon Charles 
Davidson, The North West Company (Berkeley, 1918), pp. 289-290; M. P. H. Coll., 
XXV, 217. Cf. British complaints in ibid., XXV, 256-257. 

T Stevens, loc. cit.; Jacob Van der Zee, “Fur Trade Operations in the Eastern Iowa 
Country from 1800 to 1833”, Iowa Journal of History, XII (1914), 495-504. American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 768. 

8M. P. H. Coll., XXV, 250-256. Davidson, loc. cit. 
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In 1806 the Montreal merchants interested in the fur trade of the 
Michigan-Wisconsin-Minnesota area had organized the Michilimackinac 
Company, modeled upon the North West Company, which now aban- 
doned for the most part the trade south of the Canadian border? The 
new company was so hampered by the American restrictions that in 
1810 its members made an arrangement with Astor by which their in- 
terests were merged with those of the American Fur Company under 
the name of the South West Fur Company. Trading goods were to be 
furnished:in equal parts by the Montreal merchants by way of Quebec 
and by Astor from New York, and the proceeds of the trade were to be 
equally divided? Presumably the Montreal people hoped by the merger 
with Astor to overcome the difficulties set in their way by the United 
States government. If so, their hopes were disappointed; and, as will be 
shown, the South West Company, despite Astor’s part in it, remained 
‘thoroughly British in attitude. 

Nonintercourse with Great Britain, abandoned in the spring of 1810, 
was revived on February 2, 1811. This must have been known within a 
few weeks to the Montreal merchants of the South West Company. 
Nevertheless, in the summer of 1811, possibly hoping for the repeal of 
the law, they forwarded the usual supply of goods to the emporiuin at 
St. Joseph at the head of Lake Huron. Between this post and their 
destination west of Lake Michigan was the United States custom house 
and garrison at Michilimackinac, guarding the entrance to Lake Mich- 
igan. Because of the Non-Intercourse Act it appeared that the mer- 
chandise must remain at St. Joseph unsold! From this situation the 
company was partly relieved by the enterprise and ingenuity of the 
Indian trader, Robert Dickson. Loading seven boats with goods worth 
. £10,000, Dickson and his party slipped by the American post under cover 
of darkness, and eventually arrived safely at their trading grounds at 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien.” 

The existence-of this clandestine trade and the continual ascendancy 


9 The story of these companies is concisely told by Stevens, op. cit. The new com- 
pany was not a competitor of the North West Company; the two were made up largely 
of the same Montreal firms. 

10 Stevens, loc. cit. Kenneth Wiggins Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man 
(Cambridge, 1931), I, 253-255. ; 

11 Milo M. Quaife, ed., The John Askin Papers (2 vols., Detroit, 1928, 1931), II, 694. 

12 Ibid., Il, 696. M. P. H. Coll., XV, 193. W, H. Coll., IX, 178. The last refer- 
ence is to the account of T. G. Anderson, who was with Dickson. The figures are from 
his narrative, which was written many years later, and may not be accurate. William 
Clark wrote Secretary Eustis that Dickson had “smuggled an emence quantity of goods” 
by way of Green Bay. Clark to Eustis, Feb. 13, 1812, MSS., War Dept. 
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which it gave the British among the western Indians were well known 
to the United States government, which, months before the opening of 
the war, was contemplating measures to terminate both. The area con- 
cerned comprised northern Illinois and Wisconsin, the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan, and adjoining parts of Iowa and Minnesota. This 
region had been surrounded on three sides by the American posts and 
factories at Michilimackinac, Chicago, and Fort Madison and had in 
theory been cut off from the British by the Non-Intercourse Act, and yet 
British trade and British influence continued to prevail. It was now 
proposed to push into the heart of the country and establish a trading 
post and garrison at Prairie du Chien itself. 

This course was suggested at least as early as February 2, 1811, when 
the Indian agent, Nicholas Boilvin, urged Secretary Eustis to station at 
least two companies of soldiers at Prairie du Chien and to encourage the 
Indians to develop the neighboring lead mines—a course which he be- 
lieved would make them dependent upon the United States instead of 
the British and Canadians? Benjamin Howard, governor, and William 
Clark, brigadier general of militia, of Louisiana Territory, urged the 
same course upon the War Department. Clark believed a garrison on 
the Fox River near Green Bay would be even more effectual than one 
at Prairie du Chien in cutting off the Canadian traders, but thought 
that one at the latter place would produce “valuable effects” on the minds 
of the Indians, and Governor Howard thought the seizure of Prairie du 
Chien “indispensable to hold the British Traders in check”. The War 
Department was convinced of the wisdom of the course proposed by 
Clark and Howard, and on April 13, 1812, informed the latter that a 
post would be established at Prairie du Chien to be garrisoned by recruits 
from Kentucky as soon as they were sufficient in number.'* 

The bold proposal to push a garrison six or seven hundred miles into 
what was in effect the enemy’s country was not to be carried out for more 
than two years, and not successfully even then. It was superseded by the 
need of providing defense for the frontier nearer home. War with 
Great Britain was almost certainly approaching, and war with the 
Indians was already a reality. ‘The battle of Tippecanoe had been fought 
on November 7, 1811, and the influence of Tecumseh radiated among the 
Indians far to the west of the Wabash. The Winnebago were already 
on the warpath, at least in desultory fashion, and Clark feared that 

13 W., H. Coll., XI, 247-253. 


14 Clark to Eustis, Feb, 13, Mar. 22, 1812; Howard to Eustis, Mar. 19, 1812, MSS., 
War Dept. Letter Book C, p. 126. 
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Tecumseh’s influence would prevail with the Kickapoo, Pottawotamy, 
Sauk, and Sioux.” To keep as many as possible of the tribes at peace 
and to guard the frontier settlements against those who went to war 
became the primary object of the officials responsible for the safety of 
Illinois and Louisiana territories, . 

A special-instrument for frontier defense was provided by Congress, 
which on January 2, 1812, authorized the President to raise six com- 
panies of rangers for the protection of any state or territory threatened 
with Indian invasion. Each company was to consist of sixty privates, 
eight noncommissioned and four commissioned officers, enlisted for one 
year and to serve on foot or horseback as the service might require. The 
number of companies was presently increased to seven, and in February, 
1813, ten additional companies were authorized, each of the new com- 
panies to consist of slightly over one hundred officers and men.** Com- 
panies of rangers were promptly organized for the defense of the north- 
western frontier. General Clark recommended to Secretary Eustis, 
February 13, 1812, that the Missouri-Illinois frontier could best be pro- 
tected by companies of rangers to be kept constantly in motion some 
distance in advance of the frontiers of the two adjoining territories; and 
Governor Howard, apparently without waiting for express authoriza- 
tion, organized a company under Nathan Boone as captain, to patrol the 
frontier from the Missouri River to the Illinois.’ In due course of time, 
the War Department ordered the raising of seven companies of rangers, 
one each. in Indiana, Illinois, and Louisiana territories, two in Ohio, 
and one each in Kentucky and Tennessee.** The five companies raised 
in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois were placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel William Russell, a veteran of the battle of King’s 
Mountain, who also commanded the regular troops in Indiana Terri- 
tory, and he was instructed to “take an advanced post, and cover the 


settlements”.1? 


15 Letters of Clark and Howard, cited above. Also A. S. P., Ind. Aff., 1, 805-808. 

16 Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 sess., cols, 2228, 2345; 12 Cong., 2 sess., col. 
1334; 13 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 2, col. 2764. 

17 Clark to Eustis, Feb. 13, 1812; Howard to Eustis, Mar. 19, 1812, MSS., War Dept. 

18 Letter Book C, pp. 114-116, 119, 121, 122, 123, 124, 140. The dates range from 
Feb. 28, 1812, for Indiana to July 11, 1812, for Tennessee. 

19 War Dept. to Gov. Harrison, May 2, 1812, ibid., p. 128. Ninian W. Edwards, 
History of Illinois from 1778 to 1833; and Life and Times of Ninian Edwards (Spring- 
field, 1870), p. 342. A report of the strength and distribution of the army as of July 1, 
1814, showed 531 rangers, 388 of them “effectives”, in Military District No. 8, com- 
prising Kentucky, Ohio, and the four territories in the Northwest. A. S. P., Mil. Aff., 
I, 535. ` 
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Governor Howard was acting with energy for the protection of his 
segment of the frontier. In addition to the rangers under Captain 
Boone, he reported in March that he had raised three companies of 
cavalry and had the militia under requisition. During the spring he 
erected a new fort, Fort Mason, on the Mississippi at the mouth of the 
Jefferson River, about 120 miles above St. Louis, and by June believed 
that this new post and the activity of the rangers made the Missouri 
frontier secure. Similar measures were taken by Governor Edwards of 
Illinois, in concert with Howard. By May Edwards had a company of 
rangers on patrol duty from the Mississippi opposite Fort Mason to the 
Illinois, at the mouth of the Sangamon, and a volunteer company of 
mounted riflemen similarly employed from the Illinois to the Kas- 
kaskia?° Howard’s work and plans were approved in Washington, and 
he was informed that as soon as possible military posts would be estab- 
lished on the Miami of the Lakes and at Peoria on the upper Illinois, 
which, with the movements of the rangers, would give adequate protec- 
tion to the settlements against Indian attacks.** Thus an advanced line 
was projected, to extend from Detroit via the Miami of the Lakes (or 
Maumee) and Peoria to Fort Mason on the Mississippi and Fort Osage 
on the Missouri, to be held by garrisons at the posts named and patrolled 
by rangers. Little was done at the time, however, except to set the 
rangers in motion. Hull’s surrender at Detroit dislodged the eastern 
end of the line, and the occupation of Peoria was long delayed. 

Meanwhile, through William Clark, an attempt was made to secure 
the friendship of the Indians of Louisiana Territory and dissuade them ° 
from taking part in the approaching hostilities?? Leading warriors 
of the various nations of the territory were invited to visit Washington 
under Clark’s guidance. Robert Dickson, the Canadian trader, exerted 
all his influence to prevent the Indians of the upper Mississippi from 
accepting the invitation, and so successful was he that of the northern 
Indians only the Sauk and Fox sent delegates. With these and with 
representatives of the Great and Little Osage and Shawnee nations— 
twenty-seven in all—Clark visited Washington in the summer of 1812. 
The chiefs were entertained and given presents and conducted back to 
St. Louis, whence, in November, they were sent home. Clark reported 


20 Howard to Eustis, Mar. 19, June 14,.1812, MSS., War Dept. Edwards, pp. 313- 
314, 329. 

21 Letter Book C, p.126. 

22]n addition to being brigadier general and inspector general of militia for Louis- 
iana Territory, Clark was also superintendent of Indian affairs. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
“William Clark, Soldier, Explorer, Statesman”, Washington Historical Quarterly, I (1907), 
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that they were “well impressed”, but the mission had little importance.” 

American policy at the opening of the War of 1812 may be briefly 
summarized. Its aims were, as far as possible, to keep the Indians 
neutral; to make safe the frontier, from Ohio to the Missouri River, by 
a system of fortified posts and ranger patrols; and finally,-whenever it 
should be possible, to establish a post at Prairie du Chien, thereby destroy- 
ing British influence among the Sauk and Fox, Winnebago, Menominee, 
Sioux, and less important tribes who resorted there for trade. There is 
no evidence that Americans were thinking of the capture of the fur trade 
as an end in itself; it was the influence exerted through that trade over 
the Indians which made the ousting of the Canadian traders seem 
imperative. 

On the British side, in this theater of war, the interests of the fur 
trade and the influence and power of the traders were factors of great 
weight. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the great fur companies 
dictated policy and their agents executed it. The embarrassments of the 
companies trading in the territory of the United States have been de- 
scribed. War offered an opportunity of swift alleviation. 

In January, 1812, Mr. A. Gray, acting deputy quartermaster-general 
for the British army in Canada, reported to the governor, Sir George 
Prevost, the substance of conversations with the heads of both the North 
West and South West companies at Montreal. These gentlemen, he 
stated, were “exceedingly grateful” to the governor for his interest in the 
protection of their trade, and would “enter with zeal into any measure 
of Defence, or even offence, that may be proposed to them”. They were 
in a position to furnish to the government both naval and military co- 
operation on Lake Huron, which they believed would be adequate to 
exclude the United States “from any participation in the navigation or 
Commerce of Lakes Superior, Huron and Michigan”, and they sug- 
gested as a means to that end the reduction of the American post at 
Michilimackinac—that thorn in the side of the fur companies. The 
companies were full of loyalty, zeal, and public spirit. Mr. Gray recom- 
mended that they be formed into two volunteer corps and their officers 
commissioned, and he added the ominous suggestion: “By means of 
these Companies, we might let loose the Indians upon them [the United 
States] throughout the whole Extent of their Western frontier, as they 

23 Clark to Eustis, June 25, Aug. 26, Sept. 16, Oct. 24, Dec. 5, 1812, MSS., War 
Dept. Dickson’s connection with the episode is related in M. P. H. Coll., XV, 180~182. 
Clark later claimed that the Sioux bands had’ been influenced in favor of the United 
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have a most Commanding influence over them.” ** It is to be inferred 
that the Montreal heads of the South West Company did not consult 
Mr. Astor, their American partner, upon matters of political and mili- 
tary policy. 

The firstsstroke of the war was precisely that desired by the fur com- 
panies, which materially assisted in its execution. Captain Charles 
Roberts, British commandant at St. Joseph, acting under discretionary 
orders from General Brock, landed upon Mackinac Island in the early 
hours of July 17, 1812, and without firing a shot secured the surrender 
of the American fort. With him were 150 engagés of the North West 
Company and 300 Indians—chiefly Sioux, Menominee, and Winnebago 
from Prairie du Chien and Green Bay—led by Robert Dickson?” No 
longer would the American fort and custom house bar the way to Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi. The British now had, as Dickson put it, 
the means of “retaining and supporting all the Indian Tribes in their 
present happy disposition so favourable to the interests of Britain”.?® 

No sooner was Michilimackinac taken, than Dickson’s Indians, in 
company with “the gentlemen of the Northwest and Southwest Com- 
panies” assembled there, formed an expedition to coöperate with General 
Brock against Hull at Detroit. They did not arrive in time to be of 
direct service, but their known approach was a factor in Hull’s decision 
to surrender.” The capture of Mackinac and Detroit, the evacuation of 
Chicago by the Americans, and the repulse of American attacks on the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence rivers—all occurring in the summer and fall 
of 1812—gave the British full control of every point on the long line of 
communications from Montreal to the Wisconsin country. 

The British now began to formulate a policy with an immediate 
and an ultimate objective. The immediate objective was to retain the 
friendship and allegiance of the western Indians and to use them in what 
was euphemistically termed defensive war. In December, 1812, Robert 
Dickson visited Quebec and there, upon the enthusiastic recommenda- 
tion of the Montreal fur traders and several officers of the British army,” 
was appointed agent for the Indians of the nations west of Lake Huron. 

24M. P. H. Coll, XV, 79-72. 

25 Ibid., XV, 101-102, 109; W. H. Coll., III, 268-269. 

26 M. P. H. Coll, XV, 163. 27 Ibid., XV, 181-182. 
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In instructions signed by General Prevost, Dickson was informed that 
the chief purpose of his appointment was to enable him to collect an 
efficient Indian force for use where circumstances might direct in the 
province of Upper Canada. Prevost had previously instructed Brock to 
use Indians only for purposes of defense”? Dickson was new told to 
restrain them from acts of cruelty and inhumanity, but the conception 
of a purely defensive war was abandoned, if it had ever been really held. 
Here appears the second and ultimate British objective. In accord 
with a suggestion made by Dickson himself, he was told to instruct the 
Indians that they should demand that all Americans, whether in arms 
or not, retire beyond the line of Wayne’s treaty of 1795, except where 
additional reservations had been granted by treaty, upon pain of being 
treated as enemies; but, it was added, “it is to be clearly understood that 
the Indians only are to appear as the movers in such proceedings”.*° 
Thus, by a demand coming ostensibly from the Indians but really from 
thé British, the American frontier was to be forced back as nearly as 
possible to the line of the treaty of Greenville. That this policy was 
thought of as a preliminary to a revision of the boundary between the 
United States and Canada is clear. “We might”, Prevost had written 
to Earl Bathurst, “engage to make use of our influence to quiet and 
restrain the Indians provided-the government of America will agree. to 
such a boundary between the two territories as shall be thought reason- 
‘able and will at the same time engage sacredly to respect it”** It was 
being argued in Canada that the retention of Michigan and Illinois was 
essential to the safety of the upper province, that without them it would 
be subject to invasion at any time, while with them it would be im- 
pregnable; that to surrender them, with their rich possibilities as farm- 
ing country and as a market for British manufactures, would be to give 
up the fairest countries east of the Mississippi as well as to lose for all . 
time the allegiance of the Indians.” 

Dickson, meanwhile, pushed his work with some energy and success. 


29 M. P. H. Coll., XXV, 360. 

30 Prevost to Dickson, Jan. 14, 1813, ibid., XV, 208-209, 219-221. 

31 Ibid., XXV, 359. To this communication from Prevost Bathurst replied, Decem- 
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tered into the security of the Indian Possessions may not be either compromised or 
forgotten”. Wood, II, 719. 

32 An unsigned, undated memorandum, .found in the papers of General Proctor 
after the battle of the Thames, Intercepted Correspondence, 1812. The argument is in 
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In the spring of 1813 he journeyed westward by way of Chicago and 
disappeared in the Wisconsin country. In June he arrived at Mackinac 
with 623 warriors—Chippewa, Menominee, Ottawa, Sioux, Fox, and 
Winnebago—and the news that he had sent eight hundred more to 
Detroit byland. These bands participated in the fighting at Fort Meigs 
and Fort Stephenson in May and August, 1813,?? where they proved not 
only intractable but rather useless in the face of well-defended fortifica- 
tions. After Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, most of them scuttled home. 
In the spring of 1814 Dickson led a band of two hundred from Green 
Bay and Prairie du Chien to Mackinac, where they assisted in foiling an 
American attack. Opinions of the value of the Indian warriors were 
various. They were a “warlike and determined race”, said Prevost, quot- 
ing McDouall. His aid-de-camp, Boucherville, on the other hand, 
thought dependence on them very precarious—“the least failure on our 
part, discourages them, & at best they are but a barbarous ally, respecting 
neither sex nor age”. Their presence at posts or army camps was “an 
intolerable burthen”, and British officers were at times anxious to be 
rid of them.?* 

However useful or useless they might be—and British opinion was 
unanimous that at least their friendship must be retained—the Wisconsin 
and Minnesota tribes could be held in allegiance only by supplying them 
with merchandise and ammunition. Communications were vital, and 
as the normal route lay through Lake Erie, the Detroit River, and Lake 
Huron, the destruction of the British fleet on Lake Erie in September, , 
1813, endangered the whole structure of Indian alliance built up by 
Dickson. The effects of that disaster were felt almost at once at Michili- 
mackinac. “Starvation stares us in the face”, wrote John Askin, jr., from 
that post, in January, 1814; “.... no provisions, except fish, can be 
purchased. The lower class of people subsist solely on the fish they daily 
get from their nets; and when the ice goes away, they must leave the 
country, or starve.” 3 

The deeper implications of the disaster on Lake Erie were promptly 
seen as far away as London. Writing from Downing Street on December 
3, 1813, Earl Bathurst warned Prevost that enemy superiority on Lake 
Erie, if maintained, might necessitate a temporary abandonment of the 
more distant posts, and that the consequent obstruction of intercourse 
with the Indians might lead them to renounce their allegiance. “The 
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primary object of your Exertions therefore”, wrote the colonial secretary, 
“will be to open an intercourse with them.” He saw but two ways of 
doing this: first, the destruction of the American fleet during the winter 
(or the building of a new flotilla) ; secondly, the establishment of a new 
route to Lake Huron from Toronto and the construction of a naval 
base at the mouth of the Severn River on an arm of Georgian Bay.?® 

The destruction of the American vessels on Lake Erie while the lake 
was frozen was by no means an impossibility. The British invasion of 
the Niagara frontier in December, 1813, endangered those at Erie. Plans 
were made in Canada for an expedition by water or over the ice to Put- 
in-Bay, where other ships were wintering. These plans were known or 
suspected on the American side, and created such alarm that General 
Harrison actually suggested burning the Detroit and Queen Charlotte 
to prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands. Such extreme measures 
were not adopted, and the early breaking-up of the ice prevented the 
contemplated attack?” The naval control of Lake Erie was maintained 
by the United States, while British and Canadians turned to their 
alternative plan—the establishment of a route to Lake Huron by way of 
Toronto and Georgian Bay. 

The need for such a route in war time, as a substitute for that gen- 
erally employed, had been foreseen as early as the summer of 1811, when 
members of the North West Company were preparing to establish a 
portage from Yonge Street, running north from Toronto, to Matchedash 
on Nottawasaga Bay?® The plan was now taken up energetically by 
the British authorities. Prevost wrote Bathurst, February 8, 1814, that 
even before receiving his letter of December 3, he had prepared to send 
to Michilimackinac reénforcements, stores, provisions, and presents for 
the Indians by way of the old Ottawa River route and by Nottawasaga 
Bay. To the latter place he had sent shipwrights from Kingston to build 
gunboats for the conveyance of the troops and supplies, and because of 
the high importance of holding Michilimackinac, he had placed in com- 
mand an able officer, Lieutenant Colonel Robert McDouall of the 
Glengarry Fencibles.* 

36 M. P. H. Coll., XV, 448-451. 
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Decidedly overrating’ American energy, the British expected an at- 
tack upon Michilimackinac as early as the breakup of the ice permitted, 
and strained every nerve to be beforehand with their preparations. The 
ice broke early, and McDouall was forced to leave Nottawasaga Bay 
with only part of the bateaux he had counted upon, and leaving behind 
a portion of his supplies. With artillery, two companies of Royal New- 
foundland infantry, ammunition, ordnance stores, and five months’ 
provisions, he left the Nottawasaga River on April 25 and, making his 
way through waters littered with floating ice and torn by gales, reached 
Michilimackinac on May 18, with the loss of but one boat, the cargo of 
which was saved.*° Quantitatively, it was a small achievement; yet it was 
a magnificent one, and in Prevost’s mind fraught with tremendous 
‘consequences. 

Prevost was thinking not simply of the campaign but of the terms 
of the peace that would one day be made, and he sought to impress Earl 
Bathurst with the vital importance of retaining permanent possession of 
Michilimackinac. The influence of that post, he wrote, was “felt among _ 
the Indian Tribes at New Orleans and the Pacific Ocean, vast Tracts of 
Country look to it for protection and supplies; and it gives security to the 
great Trading Establishments of the North West and Hudsons Bay 
Companies; by supporting the Indians on the Mississippi”. These 
Indians, he explained, were the only barrier interposing between the fur 
companies and the Americans. Let that barrier be destroyed, and the 
ambitious Yankees would push north by the Red River into the heart 
of the fur country and execute “their long formed project of monopoliz- 
ing the whole Fur Trade into their own hands”.** 

Michilimackinac was the key to the Indian country of the upper 
Mississippi Valley, and that, in turn, was the sole defense of the great 
fur companies against the enterprising Americans. Michilimackinac 
must therefore be held at all costs, and through it the Indian alliances 
be kept alive. How successfully McDouall held it, with his regulars, 
Canadian militia, and Dickson’s Indians, against the tardy American 
attack on August 4, 1814, need not be related here.” Instead, we may 
well turn to study the activities of the dread antagonists who confronted 
the Indian tribes and their British allies far to the south, in the territories 
of Illinois and Missouri. The British held one door to the Indian country 
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at Michilimackinac; the Americans held the other on the Mississippi at 
St. Louis. 

From the beginning to the end of the war, the Americans in Missouri 
and Illinois were thinking in terms of defensive strategy. Far from 
dreaming of the conquest of the Red River country and the preserves of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, they were wondering with what success 

-they could defend their own frontiers and prevent the depopulation of 
their territories. — 

On receipt of the news of Hull’s surrender at Detroit, Governor 
Howard wrote the Secretary of War that this disaster exposed the 
Missouri frontier “not only to injury but to total overthrow”. There was 
not, he said, an American left at Prairie du Chien, where the Indians 
had taken possession of all American property. Dickson’s influence there 
was thought to be supreme, and the gathering of armed bands, in reality 
intended for use in Upper Canada, was construed as designed against 
Missouri and Illinois. Even at St. Louis, Howard was alarmed at the 
attitude of the people; the French, and possibly others, were looking 
forward to a change of government. In the face of threats from without 
and doubtful loyalty within, he believed that nothing short of a full 
regiment of regular troops could render the country safe.” 

We have seen that in the spring of 1812 a force of rangers had been 
embodied to protect the frontier against Indian attack. By midsummer 
or before Governors Howard and Edwards had several companies of 
rangers and volunteer cavalry in motion along the frontier from the 
Missouri River to Fort Mason, and on the Illinois side from that point 
to the head of the Kaskaskia River and at times as far east as the 
Wabash. Patrolling a line from one to three days’ march in advance 
of the settlements, they gave a reasonable assurance of safety.“* In 
August, Governor Edwards became convinced that Indians gathering 
at Peoria were plotting a formidable attack upon the frontier between 
the Mississippi and Kaskaskia rivers. He established a line of forts 
between these two rivers, from which minor attacks were repulsed, and 
in October took the offensive against the Indians’ base at Peoria, where 
he burned a number of hostile villages and killed a few of their inhabit- 
ants, most of whom, however, escaped.“ 

Meanwhile, at Howard’s behest, five companies of regulars were 
ordered to St. Louis, where they were to be commanded by Lieutenant 

43 Howard to Eustis, Sept. 20, 1812, MSS., War Dept. 
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Colonel Daniel Bissell.: Who was to direct military operations on this 
frontier: is difficult to determine and probably was not clear to the War 
Department itself. Instructions of August 22, 1812, to Governor Howard 
and Lieutenant Colonel Bissell informed them that Brigadier General 
Harrison would command the troops in Indiana and Illinois territories. 
Howard was told that he was expected to aid and coöperate with Harri- 
son; Bissell, that he was to receive Harrison’s orders if it proved neces- 
sary that Harrison’s command extend to St. Louis. Howard was in- 
structed to “advise with” Bissell as to the disposition of the garrisons in 
the frontier forts. Governor Edwards was presently engaged in a con- 
troversy with Harrison over their relative rank and authority4° The 
tangle was not straightened out until the spring of 1813, when Howard, 
whose term as governor of Missouri (fermerly Louisiana) Territory 
had expired, was appointed brigadier general in the United States 
Army, with command of the regulars, rangers, and militia of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri territories. At the same time William Clark suc- 
ceeded Howard as governor of Missouri Territory. It was not until 
October, 1813, however, that Howard was definitely told that his com- 
mand was independent of Harrison’s.* 

The winter of 1812-1813 passed with only desultory brushes with 
the Indians, but with grave apprehension of impending danger. The 
gathering of British agents and Indians at Prairie du Chien created 
serious alarm. The British, Governor Howard believed, could easily 
bring artillery from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi, and could lead 
four Indians to St. Louis more readily than one to Malden. If they 
took St. Louis, all the Indians from the Mississippi to the Arkansas 
would join them. Governor Edwards estimated that there were some 
1500 Indian warriors on the Illinois and its tributaries, besides numerous 
others between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, all of whom could 
be readily used against Illinois Territory. He was no less alarmed than 
Howard over the British activities at Prairie du Chien. If the British 
should establish a fort there and maintain it for two years, he wrote, 
“this and Missouri Territory will be totally deserted—in other words, 
conquered”.*8 


46 War Dept. to Howard, Aug. 22, Oct. 7, 1812, Letter Book C, pp. 148, 151. War 
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Although most of Dickson’s warriors were led off to Upper Canada 
instead of down the Mississippi, other bands evaded the rangers and 
prowled about the settlements in Missouri and Illinois. Early in July, 
1813, a company of Missouri rangers was defeated, with a number of 
casualties, by a Winnebago band. Governor Clark reported that numer- 
ous settlements had broken up, in both Illinois and Missouri, and that 
the route between St. Louis and Kentucky was unsafe for travel.” 

In January, 1813, Governor Howard had advised a spring campaign 


with a force of 4000 men, one division to move from Kentucky through — 


the Wabash country and one from St. Louis, the two to meet some- 
where in Illinois, overawe the Indians, and establish permanent posts. 
Only in this way, he thought, could lasting safety be secured. A cam- 
paign on this scale was not sanctioned by the War Department, which 
had its troubles elsewhere. Washington could, in fact, do little to 
assist these remote frontiers. All its resources were needed for the cam- 
paigns in the north, and it was even necessary to send east regular units 
which had been stationed at Fort Massac and nearby.*° 

The question of what military posts to maintain or abandon and 
what new posts to establish had been left to the discretion of Colonel 
Bissell and the governor of Missouri Territory. Bissell reported in April, 
1813, that he and Governor Howard had resolved to abandon Fort 
Osage, to maintain Fort Madison, to establish a post at Portage des Sioux, 
and to move Fort Mason down the Mississippi to Capais Grais, about 
twenty miles above the mouth of the Illinois. The maintenance of these 
few posts must have been seriously hampered by the withdrawal of 
regular troops. It proved impossible even to hold Fort Madison, which 
was evacuated during an Indian attack, September 3, 1813.°* 

New measures of defense were instituted in the summer and fall 
of 1813. Four strong, armed barges were constructed to patrol the 
Mississippi and Illinois rivers, and by July two of these were in service 
on the Mississippi above St. Louis.”” In order to remove from British 
influence the Sauk, Fox, and Iowa Indians, most of whom still professed 
friendship for the United States, Clark arranged to transfer them from 
the Mississippi to the Missouri River, sending the women, children, and 
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old men around by boat, while the warriors with their horses traveled 
overland. Two Indian agents, Blondeau and Boilvin, were put in charge 
of the transfer, and the factory or trading post formerly at Fort Madison 
was reéstablished on the Missouri. “This measure”, Clark reported, 
“will secure nearly 1000 warriors from joining the British party.” ® 
Finally, General Howard, collecting in September an army of about 
1300 men—200 regulars and the remainder mounted rangers and militia 
—ascended the Illinois to the Indian villages on Peoria Lake. The villages 
were destroyed, the inhabitants, as usual, having fled to safety, and a 
strong fort, Fort Clark, was built at the outlet of the lake. “The safety 
of the frontier which was anticipated from this movement has been fully 
realized”, Howard asserted.°* 

Another winter passed in comparative quiet. As dangers multiplied 
elsewhere, the government paid less and less attention to the frontier of 
Illinois and Missouri. General Howard was ordered to report to General 
Harrison at Cincinnati, and Governor Clark wrote in March, 1814, that 
all regular troops except part of one company of artillery were ordered 
away. The two territories had no defense save the handful of regulars, 
three companies of rangers, and such short-time volunteers as could be 
raised for service on the armed boats or elsewhere.” 

If the government believed’ that the victories on Lake Erie and at 
the Thames rendered the farther frontier secure, its optimism was not 
shared by officers on the ground. Howard expressed open dissent from 
this view. Clark, with more specific information, reported that Robert 
Dickson had reached Prairie du Chien with five large boats laden with 
supplies, ammunition, and presents for the Indians, and was raising a 
large force which, though its destination was not known, was thought 
to be for use against Missouri Territory. In the event of such an attack, 
he said, the Mississippi would be undefended from its source to St. 
Louis.*® 

Dickson, meanwhile, though the force he was collecting was for the 
defense of Michilimackinac, was casting a covetous eye toward St. 
Louis, which, he believed, could be taken with 500 or 600 men. “It is 
unfortunate”, he lamented, “that we are required in another Quarter we 


should find something worth fighting for there”? 
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To prevent such an incursion from up the river, Clark concluded 
that the best means was to take the offensive himself, and he recurred 
to the old project of dislodging the enemy from Prairie du Chien and 
thus severing the Indians from their British backers. This stroke, it 
will be recalled, had been considered even before the opening of the 
war; it had been postponed for lack of resources, but the thought of it 
had never been given up. The War Department had authorized Gen- 
eral Howard to undertake it in the summer of 1813, but the authoriza- 
tion came too late to be used that season, even had the requisite men 
and supplies been at hand.5® The completion of the flotilla of armed 
boats now seemed to render the plan feasible. The largest of these, 
Clark reported, was designed to carry one six-pound and one four- 
pound cannon and several howitzers, and afforded room for one hun- 
dred fighting men in addition to the oarsmen. These boats would give 
full security for the transportation of troops and supplies. With the 
boats and a few regular troops, Clark believed he would be able to take 
possession of the river to the falls of St. Anthony and to build and 
garrison a fort at Prairie du Chien. When the available force of regu- 
lars was, as previously noted, reduced to a mere handful, Clark modi- 
fied his plans somewhat. In March he proposed to raise 150 men for 
two months’ service on the boats and to send three of the boats up the 
river, one for patrol duty about the upper settlements, the other two to 
scour the river as high as Prairie du Chien and destroy such British 
magazines as they might find. The arrival of a company of sixty-one 
regulars under Major Zachary Taylor revived Clark’s confidence in the 
possibility of establishing a post at Prairie du Chien, and on May 4 he 
wrote Armstrong that the expedition had set out and that he would 
presently join it and take command. He proposed to build a fort at 
Prairie du Chien and to leave there the company of regulars and one 
armed boat, and expected thus to “flustrate the plans of Mr. Dickson”.® 

Governor Clark paused on his way up the Mississippi to negotiate 
with hostile Sauk and Fox Indians at the mouth of Rock River. Over- 
awed, perhaps, by the armed boats, they requested peace, which was 
granted on condition that they join with the United States and make 
war upon the Winnebago. On June 2 the expedition arrived at Prairie 
du Chien, which, practically undefended, was taken without opposi- 
tion. A fort was built, which on June 20 was occupied by the regulars. 
Clark, meanwhile, returned to St. Louis, leaving the sixty regulars 
under Lieutenant Perkins in the fort, and a gunboat on the river 
manned by militiamen under Captain Yeizer. So confident was he of 
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the permanence of his conquest, and of the impression made upon the 
Indians, that he recommended moving to Prairie du Chien the factory 
recently established on the Missouri, in order to supply the “friendly” 
Indians in that quarter.‘® 

Clark’s ọptimism was not wholly shared by General Howard, who 
in April had been ordered back to his old command at St. Louis and 
had arrived there a few days after the departure of Clark’s expedition. 
Though he had been heartily in favor of the occupation of Prairie du 
Chien, he felt that the attempt to take and hold it with the small force 
then available was extremely risky. If Clark should take the place, he 
wrote on May 15, an immediate counterattack was to be expected, and 
it could not be securely held with less than four companies of regular 
troops. To hold a post 600 miles within the Indian country with only 
sixty-day militia to depend upon was utterly impracticable. Nor was 
Howard more hopeful after Clark’s return. The War Department 
had sent no such reénforcements as he had requested. He had, how- 
ever, sent some forty additional regulars and sixty-four rangers to re- 
enforce the garrison at Prairie du Chien and relieve the militia there. 
While he was compelled to use rangers for this purpose and in escort- 
ing supplies to Fort Clark, the Indians were committing depredations 
from the Wabash to the Missouri. A large party from Rock River— 
of the very Indians whom Clark thought he had enlisted on the Ameri- 
can side—had crossed to the Missouri and after failing to capture the 
factory there had attacked the settlements; and they had been joined by 
some of their kin whom Clark had transferred to the Missouri the pre- 
ceding fall. The general had no high opinion of the value of treaties 
with the Indians, nor, it appears, of Governor Clark’s statesmanship 
or generalship. He closed his letter with an appeal for instructions as 
to Prairie du Chien and for an adequate force if the place was to be 
held.” 

Howard’s questions were to be answered not by the Secretary of 
War but by the British and Canadians. Promptly upon receipt of iñ- 
formation of the capture of Prairie du Chien, Lieutenant Colonel Mc- 
Douall at Michilimackinac—although at the time expecting an attack 
on his own post—dispatched an expedition to retake it, for he believed 
it to be, after Michilimackinac, the key to the control of the upper 
Mississippi Valley and the fur country beyond. Major William McKay, 
a former member of the North West Company, was given command, 
with the temporary rank of lieutenant colonel. He took with him a 
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small cannon (which greatly impressed the Indians), a bombardier of 
the royal artillery, seventy-five Michigan Fencibles and Canadian vol- 
unteers, and 136 Indians. This force grew at Green Bay and elsewhere 
en route, so that upon arriving at Prairie du Chien on July 17, McKay 
had 120 whites and some 530 Indians; the latter, however, -proving to 
be “perfectly useless”, The small cannon was turned upon’ the Ameri- 
can gunboat in the river, which soon cut its cable and disappeared down 
stream, leaving the troops in the fort to their fate. After holding out 
for three days, Perkins surrendered, receiving McKay’s promise of pro- 
tection from the Indians and respect for the private property of the 
garrison. The prisoners were held for ten days—McKay planned to 
use them as hostages if he was attacked—and finally paroled and sent 
to St. Louis under a guard which saw them safely past the hostile 
villages at Rock River.? 

McKay had been instructed, if he found it practicable after taking 
Prairie du Chien, to descend the Mississippi, cross to Peoria, and attack 
the American fort at that place.’ Many of his Indians, however, went 
home after the fort had been taken, and he found his force too weak 
for the proposed expedition, He did, however, send off three Indians 
in a canoe with four kegs of powder, to assemble the Sauk Indians at 
Rock River, where he hoped they might intercept and possibly cap- 
ture the gunboat, and it was probably due to this help and encourage- 
ment that the Indians were able to turn back the relief expedition which 
General Howard had dispatched up the river. 

The long expected clash of arms on the upper Mississippi had come 
at last, and the honors were all with the British and Canadians. They 
pressed their advantage as best they could with the slender resources 
at their command. McKay returned to Michilimackinac, leaving Cap- 
tain T. G. Anderson in command at Fort McKay, as the new fort at 
Prairie du Chien was now called. Informed of the departure of a new 
American expedition from St. Louis, Anderson sent Lieutenant Duncan 
Graham, a former fur trader, with three small cannon, twenty white 
men, and numerous Indians, to Rock River, where he was to impede 
the progress of the American boats up the rapids. Graham was com- 
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pletely successful. The Americans appeared on September 5, with eight 
large boats. Graham permitted them to anchor for the night unmo- 
lested below the rapids. Next morning he opened fire upon them with 
his three guns, and the Americans, after some random firing at the 
shore, retreated down stream, “their confusion being great at unex- 
pectedly encountering a British Detachment on such a distant part of 
the Mississippi”.°* Until the end of the war, no American force passed 
this point. Thus the area of British control reached southward to the 
mouth of Rock River. 

Even south of Rock River, the Americans had a desperately hard 
time defending their settlements from Indian attack. The British suc- 
cesses had been sufficient to determine the attitude of wavering tribes. 
British influence was now felt on the Missouri, where, as Howard 
reported in August, hostile Indians were “in considerable force .. . 
within the settlements”, and waging a most destructive war An 
armed expedition under Colonel Henry Dodge was sent up the Mis- 
souri from St. Louis, and Clark sent Manuel Lisa among the friendly 
Missouri Indians to persuade them to make war upon the hostile tribes 
on the Mississippi.“ On September 18, General Howard died at St. 
Louis. Colonel William Russell, who succeeded him as military com- 
mander, reported in October that military affairs in the district were 
in the utmost confusion. On the Mississippi there was no United States 
force north of a point just above the mouth of the Illinois. The militia 
of Illinois and Missouri had been discharged for want of clothing. 
Russell proposed to concentrate his few regulars and the armed boats 
on the Mississippi below the Illinois, and to station six companies of 
rangers, two on the Wabash, two on the Illinois at Fort Clark, and 
two on the Missouri above Boone’s Lick, where they could annoy and 
break up the hunting camps of hostile Indians. By these means he 
hoped the frontier might be kept safe till spring; then, however, if 
the British maintained possession of the upper lakes, it would be easy 
for them to come to St. Louis or the Illinois frontier “with as many 
Indians as they can find”.°” New terrors now took possession of the 
American mind. It was rumored that Spain had declared war against 
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the United States. Thomas Forsyth, formerly Indian agent at Peoria, 
thought it likely that spring would bring a joint attack, the Spaniards 
coming “down the Missouri by way of River Platte with a great body 
of Indians”, while the British, with more Indians, would come by way 
of the Mississippi or Illinois, “by which means an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre must take place”.® It can be imagined that to a frontier in this 
state of weakness and apprehension, the news of peace would be more 
than welcome. 

Each of the antagonists, it is plain, overrated the strength of the 
other. For while American officials in Missouri and Illinois were voic- 
ing their fears of a spring attack from the north and the southwest, the 
British commanders at Prairie du Chien and Michilimackinac were 
wondering whether they could even hold those posts against anticipated 
American attacks. The great difficulty with them was the obstruction 
of their communications with the east; for while the line by way of 
Toronto and Nottawasaga Bay had been kept open,® it could not 
“compensate for the loss of Lake Erie and the Detroit River, and both 
Michilimackinac and Prairie du Chien were almost destitute of pro- 
visions for their garrisons and unable to furnish the Indians with the 
supplies and ammunition upon which, in the long run, their allegiance 
must depend. Captain Bulger, who took command at Fort McKay 
in December, 1814, found the settlement at Prairie du Chien so im- 
poverished by the depredations of thieving Indians that it could not 
“support 20 men, much less than 60”. Four hundred head of cattle 
had dwindled to less than ten, and, he added, “We have not at this 
moment an ounce of flour or meat in the store, nor have we the least 
prospect of getting any.”*° And Duncan Graham, in March, 1815, 
painted a gruesome picture of the famine and misery that prevailed 
among the Indians in that entire region—all, he thought, “owing to 
the shameful neglect on the part of the Government in not supplying 
the country better with ammunition in proper time”. For the two 
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thousand Indians who would presently assemble at the Prairie there 
was “not a pipe of tobacco, nor a shot of powder to give them. As for 
eating it is out of the question.” Graham hoped that, as it was rumored 
down the river, the Americans would come again in the spring, and 
well supplied with provisions at that. “Should they overpower us, they 
will give us something to eat; otherwise should we be lucky enough 
to repel them, they will find it a difficult job to get off with their pro- 
visions, as I candidly think that the greatest coward in the country 
will be an Alexander or a Caesar to gain a piece of pork, or a bottle 
of whisky.” 

McDouall, at Michilimackinac, could send Bulger little but admo- 
nitions to do his best and promises of better assistance in the spring. 
To McDouall it appeared of the utmost importance that Fort McKay 
should be held. The abandonment of that post, he wrote Bulger, would 
mean the irretrievable loss both of the country and of the allegiance 
of the Indians, who would then become “ferocious enemies, indignant 
at being abandoned, and leagued with the Americans, pouring down 
in swarms upon the province of Upper Canada”. His efforts to main- 
tain control on the Mississippi had, he said, “invariably far exceeded my 
instructions”, yet he could not weaken his own defenses at Michili- 
mackinac to aid Bulger, for Michilimackinac was the key to Prairie 
du Chien, and the Americans at Detroit were preparing for another 
blow at the island.” Help was expected from another quarter. In 
early March, 1815, neither the signing of the peace treaty nor the fate 
of the British expedition at New Orleans was known at Michilimacki- 
nac, and McDouall was writing to his subordinates at Fort McKay 
and Green Bay that combined British and Spanish operations were 
in progress on the lower Mississippi and from Santa Fe which made it 
necessary only for the British in the north to hold their ground in 
order to achieve “important results”. 

Despite the failure of supplies and ammunition, most of the Indians 
maintained their allegiance to their British masters. Those who had 
depended upon the Americans had fared no better, and British agents 
were careful to inform the tribes that the British commissioners at 
Ghent were laboring in their interest. The Indians at Michilimacki- 
nac were, according to McDouall, “all staunch”; and Duncan Graham, 
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who visited the Rock River villages in February, found Sauk, Fox, 
Kickapoo, and Iowa collecting there, all hostile to the Americans, and 
learned that all the Indians on the lower Missouri were plotting “to 
strike on the Americans this Spring”.* British influence was still su- 
preme as far south as Rock River, and the American officer who went 
up the Mississippi with news of peace at the end of March found 
tangible evidence of that fact in the presence there of this same Duncan 
Graham, to whom he conveyed his dispatches for the commander at 
Fort McKay.” 


Had the terms of peace been determined by achievements in the 


local theater, the Wisconsin country and the entire Mississippi Valley 
north of Rock River must have gone to the British, for they, with the 
assistance of fur traders and Indians, had unquestionably won and held 
that entire area. Their brave and energetic work had been done con- 
sciously, purposely, with this end in view. This is clear from what has 
previously been said of McDouall’s attitude. McDouall well knew that 
he had conquered the Northwest; he was determined to hold it until 
a peace treaty should assign it to Great Britain or to the Indians. 

Less clearly, American officers in the western country perceived the 
threat of conquest in the British activity there, but they were unable, 
apparently, to arouse Washington to the danger. There is no indica- 
tion that Washington officials were thinking of aught beyond preserv- 
ing the safety of this frontier against Indian attack. American atten- 
tion was centered upon the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, and no doubt 
wisely so; for, as it turned out, the fate of the West was dependent 
upon the outcome of the war in the East. Wisconsin and the Missis- 
sippi Valley were saved, not at St. Louis, but on Lake Erie, the Niagara 
frontier, and Lake Champlain, at Ghent, and even at the far distant 
Congress of Vienna. 

How the British government regarded the war on the upper Missis- 
sippi is less easy to tell. It has recently been suggested that the opera- 
tions there and the New Orleans campaign were parts of one plan of 
strategy, that there existed “an extensive and coördinated plan to sub- 
jugate the entire Mississippi Valley”.”® It has been seen that McDouall 
expected the New Orleans operations to contribute to his success in the 
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north. It is also true that General Drummond, early in 1815, con- 
templated launching an Indian attack against St. Louis, presumably by 
way of Michilimackinac and Prairie du Chien—an idea which Mc- 
Douall declared was suggested by a knowledge of the operations at 
New Orleans.” According to the same authority, however, Drum- 
mond’s chief purpose in proposing this plan was to rid himself of 
Indian allies whom he could not conveniently feed on the Niagara 
frontier. No evidence has been adduced to show that the British gov- 
ernment in any way connected the New Orleans campaign with opera- 
tions on the upper reaches of the Mississippi. Acquisition of Louisiana 
by Great Britain was not contemplated; at best, the territory might be 
restored to Spain or encouraged to seek an independent existence.” 
In the north, as we have seen, both Prevost and Bathurst attached 
much importance to the possession of Michilimackinac but apparently 
they did not share McDouall’s keen interest in Prairie du Chien, for 
McDouall had written Bulger that what he had done for that post 
invariably far exceeded his instructions. Indeed, it seems doubtful 
whether the authorities at Downing Street had any notion that they 
had conquered or were likely to conquer the upper Mississippi Valley, 
for their envoys at Ghent, after first demanding revision of the line 
from Lake Superior to the Mississippi, quickly agreed to let the old 
line from Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods stand as before. 
It is especially significant that they agreed to this line at the same time 
that they were insisting upon holding Michilimackinac and Fort Ni- 
agara on the principle of użi possidetis. If the British had a plan to 
subjugate the entire Mississippi Valley, there is no hint of it in the 
Ghent negotiations.” 

That Great Britain asked for so little was not due to lack of pressure 
from the interested fur companies. In May, 1814, Messrs. Inglis, Ellice, 
and Company of London submitted to Lord Bathurst a long memorial 
on the history, condition, and needs of the fur trade, in which they 
proposed a number of possible boundaries between Canada and the 
United States. The most modest of these would have secured for 
Canada nearly all of Michigan and the vast territory west of the Wa- 
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bash and north of the Ohio and Missouri rivers. If the United States 
could not be induced to cede all this territory to Great Britain, the 
memorialists proposed that it should at least be made a permanent 
Indian reservation.®° A partial acceptance of these suggestions is seen 
in certain of the original demands of the British commissioners at 
Ghent; namely, revision of the boundary from Lake Superior to the 
Mississippi and the restoration of the line of Wayne’s treaty as a per- 
manent Indian boundary. These demands, however, and indeed the 
entire interests of the fur companies, were soon abandoned. As finally 
drawn, the treaty restored all conquered territory and assured to the 
Indians still at war with the United States merely a restoration of the 
status of 1811. Even rights of access to and navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, which the American commissioners had been willing to grant 
conditionally," were omitted from the treaty. For the fur companies, 
which had expected so much from the war, and for the Indian allies 
to whom so much had been promised, the treaty to Ghent was an 
abject: surrender by the British government. 

That the fur companies or the officers who had conquered Michili- 
mackinac and Prairie du Chien should accept such a settlement good- 
humoredly was not to be expected. McDouall’s impression of the first 
unauthenticated report of the peace was that the terms were “repugnant 
to sound policy, & not only prejudicial to our Indian connexion but 
endangering not a little, the future interests and safety of the Canadas”, 
Later, when he knew the worst, he remarked to his friend Bulger: 
“Our Negociators as usual have been egregiously duped: As usual, they 
have shown themselves profoundly ignorant of the concerns of this part 
of the Empire.” ° 

On March 28, 1815, General Drummond, Prevost’s successor, sent 
orders to McDouall for the restoration of Michilimackinac to the 
United States as soon as the garrison and stores could be removed to 
a new post, which was to be selected. Prairie du Chien was also to be 
turned over to the United States without loss of time. Certain gentle- 
men of the North West Company, however, urged upon General 
Drummond the view that Michilimackinac might be considered an 
island in dispute between Great Britain and the United States under 
Article VI of the treaty, and that it should therefore be evacuated only 


80 Davidson, appendix N, pp. 296-301. 

-81 4. S. P., For. Rel., II, 738, 742, 745. 

82 W, H. Coll., XII, i20. M. P. H. Coll, XXII, 513. 
83 Ibid., XXV, 621—622. 
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upon condition that the United States should not take possession until 
ownership had been determined by a commission.” Drummond, while 
not convinced by this argument, was anxious to assist the traders, and 
therefore sent orders to McDouall to find excuses for delaying the sur- 
render until definite instructions could be received from England. A 
few days later, however, these orders were countermanded. The United 
States government had protested against the delay and had made 
known its intention not to surrender Malden except in exchange for 
‘Michilimackinac. Drummond, therefore, fearing that delay might 
“excite feelings unfavourable to the established honour of the British 
Nation”, sent orders to McDouall on May 4, 1815, to expedite his with- 
drawal as much as possible. On July 18, 1815, having previously re- 
moved guns, provisions, and stores to St. Joseph and Manitoulin Island, 
McDouall turned over Michilimackinac to Colonel Butler of the United 
States Army.®° 

Captain Bulger and his command had abandoned and burned Fort 
McKay some eight weeks previously. In a letter of April 25, McDouall 
had informed Bulger of the news of peace, instructed him to dissuade 
the Indians from any further act of hostility, and warned him to be 
ready to withdraw his garrison. On May 1, having received Drum- 
mond’s orders of March 28 for the evacuation of Michilimackinac and 
Prairie du Chien, McDouall instructed his subordinate to take im- 
mediate steps to surrender Fort McKay to the Americans, bringing 
away all public stores, but restoring the captured guns with the fort. 
A further communication, dated May 5, however, raised the question 
whether Prairie du Chien, being in the heart of the Indian country, 
and not having been in American possession in 1811, ought,‘ under 
the terms of the treaty, to be turned over to troops of the United States. 
Although Drummond’s orders had been plain, McDouall assumed 
` that they might have originated in a mistaken interpretation of the 
treaty. Accordingly, he authorized Bulger, if the United States should 
not insist on actual restoration of the fort, to destroy it, sending the 
guns down the river to St. Louis or bringing them to Michilimackinac, 
as might prove more convenient. If, moreover, he was convinced that 
a transfer from the British to an American garrison would be likely 

84 John Richardson and Wm. McGillivray to Drummond, Apr. 20, 1815, ibid., XVI, 
47-80. As the treaty said expressly that all territory taken by one belligerent from the 


other during the war was to be returned, this interpretation seems utterly without basis. 
85 Ihid., XVI, 80-81, 177; XXV, 625, 626, 627-629. 
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to embroil either with the Indians, he was likewise to abandon and 
destroy the fort.2* 

Bulger’s account of the evacuation and destruction of Fort McKay 
presents a puzzle in chronology. In his report to McDouall, dated at 
Michilimackinac on June 19, he mentioned receipt of McDouall’s letter 
of April 25, but justified his evacuation of the post on the ground of 
the danger besetting his garrison from the disaffected Indians, and 
spoke of the act as unauthorized. He stated, further, that he received 
McDouall’s letters of May 1 and 5 on May 25, the day after his de- 
parture from Prairie du Chien. Yet in a letter to Governor Clark, 
dated at Fort McKay, May 23, the day before his departure, he re- 
ferred to McDouall’s instructions of May 5 as justification for his course 
and inclosed a copy of the portion of those instructions authorizing 
him, under certain conditions, to destroy the fort and withdraw the 
garrison.$? 

On the day after leaving Prairie du Chien, Bulger met two bateaux 
forwarded by McDouall from Michilimackinac, laden with supplies 
and presents for the Indians—pork, flour, cloth, tobacco, iron, guns, 
powder, shot, and ball. These he distributed to the Sauk and other 
tribes about Prairie du Chien, who, as he reported, had been left “above 
want” and in a situation more comfortable than in former years.®® 
Probably this was the last such distribution by British agents that ever 
took place in that region. Thereafter, Indians of the Mississippi de- 
siring a continuance of British largess must seek it at Drummond 
Island, the new British post on Lake Huron. No longer would British 
supplies come to them by way of Michilimackinac, Green Bay, and 
Prairie du Chien.°® British domination of the upper Mississippi Valley 
was ended forever. 

Jurıus W. Prarr. 

The University of Buffalo, 

86 Ibid., XVI, 89-91; XXII, 507-508, 508-512. 

87 Ibid., XXIII, 515-517. Bulger to Clark, May 23, 1815, inclosed in Clark to Dallas, 
June 19, 1815, MSS., War Dept. It is possible that Bulger had not sent off his letter to 
Governor Clark until after he received McDouall's instructions of May 5, authorizing 
him to do what he had already done, and that he then rewrote the letter without chang- 
ing the date. 

88 M. P. H. Coll., XXII, 510, 516. 

89 The situation is here explained in a letter from McDouall to Sir F. P. Robinson, 
Jan. 10, 1816. Ibid., pp. 96-97. Cf. Van der Zee, op. cit., p. 517. By Act of Congress, 
April 29, 1816, the right to trade with the Indians within the territorial limits of the 


United States.was restricted to citizens thereof, except as the President should direct other- 
wise. Annals of Cong., 14 Cong., 1 sess., cols. 1901~1903. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


P . 
A Norte on THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE OF UTRECHT 


Ir has long been known that the negotiations which led to what 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan has recently called “the difficult and indis- 
pensable Peace of Utrecht” were conducted on the English side by 
ministers whose personal aims were not always at one! The con- 
sequences of these divisions inside the Oxford ministry have been very 
thoroughly explored in so far as they affected domestic matters, and it 
has been found possible to define with tolerable accuracy the relative 
shares of Oxford and of St. John in the formulation of policy. With 
regard to foreign policy, however, it is curious that in spite of St. John’s 
own statement that there were divisions on this matter as on others,” 
both St. John’s biographers and the historians of the period in general 
have all concurred in treating the peace negotiation of 1711-1713 as 
having been exclusively in St. John’s hands. Mahon declared in his 
magisterial way that “It is on St. John that the shame of the inglorious 
treaty of Utrecht should mainly rest. He directed all its steps from 
London”. Lecky’s verdict was similar though less unfavorably expressed3 
Mr. F. S. Oliver, in a recent work whose object is to marry history to 
politics, is of the same opinion“ The last considerable biographer of 
St. John, Sichel, discredited Oxford’s claim to have originated any part 
of the negotiation, and after describing Oxford as “incapable of navigat- 
ing shoals so tortuous”, complained of his arrogating to himself “the 

1 Since this article was written, the last volume of Professor Trevelyan’s England under 
Queen Anne has appeared. While for the first time drawing adequate attention to the fact 
that the peace negotiations were initiated through Jersey and only passed into St. John’s 
hands after April, 1711, Professor Trevelyan, like his predecessors, lets it be understood 


that they remained exclusively in those hands from that date forward. See pp. 179-180, 
209, 215. 

2In the Letter to Sir William Windham (London, 1753). 

3 Lord Mahon, History of England from the Peace of Utrecht (London, 1858), I, 29. 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century (Lon- 
don, 1911), I, 117. : 

4 The Endless Adventure (London, 1930), I, 146. “The carrying out, if not the con- 
ception, of this treaty was the work of Bolingbroke. . . . Execrated from first to last by 
the Opposition, often unaided and at times obstructed by his fellow-ministers, he urged 
forward and guided the negotiation with the whole force of his indefatigable spirit. The 
credit of the achievement was his... .” 
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whole glory of the negotiations which Bolingbroke had notoriously alone 
conducted”, The earlier “Lives” of St. John by MacKnight and Cooke, 
and Hassall’s later but slighter study, were all, in their varying degrees, 
at one in treating the whole negotiation as entirely and solely St. John’s 
work.’ Br 

While it is obviously true that the vast bulk of the ostensible negotia- 
tions was in St. John’s hands, it seems probable that Oxford was not so 
negligible a factor in them as has been assumed. The Whig.Committee 
of Secrecy of 1715 which inquired into the conduct of the negotiations, 
was anxious to inculpate Oxford no less than St. John, and it was natural, 
therefore, that it should have adopted Oxford’s own view that his inter- 
vention had often been decisive. On the other hand, there are many 
stray indications scattered throughout St. John’s printed work which 
might have suggested that in foreign, as well as in domestic, affairs he 
had to reckon with the older man’s interference. In his Letters on the 
Study and Use of History® he remarked that Oxford “had his corre- 
spondencies apart, and a private thread of negotiation always in his 
hands”. In the Letter to Sir William Windham he had complained that 
by reason of Oxford’s credit with the queen and rank in the state “his 
concurrence was necessary to every thing we did”, and that Oxford’s 
interference was harmful because he “negotiated indeed by fits and starts, 
by little tools and indirect ways”. The extract here printed from a letter 
of the Abbé Gaultier to Torcy, secretary of state to Louis XIV, is of 
interest as revealing Oxford’s wish to maintain “a correspondence apart” 
with Torcy and to maintain it unknown to St. John. The letter is dated 
January 27, 1712, N.S., and was written’ when Gaultier, having acted as 
intermediary between the English and French courts throughout all the 
preliminary negotiations of 1711, was expecting to leave London for the 
Congress of Utrecht which was then about to open. 

Mr. Prior n’est encore pourveu d’aucune charge, le grand Tresorier qui ne 


scauroit se passer de luy, a des raisons particuliers qui l’empechent de le 
placer comme. il merita parceque s'il etoit en employ, ce Seigneur ne pourroit 


5 Walter Sichel, Bolingbroke and his Times (London, 1901), I, 316, 460, 487. Thomas 
MacKnight, Life of Henry St. John (London, 1863), pp. 203 and 207-208; “It was St. John 
who conducted the secret negotiations, and held in his hands the great issues of peace or 
war....” George Wingrove Cooke, Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke (London, 1835). Cooke 
says that “All the negotiations which followed were entirely the work of St. John” (I, 

_ 147). Of the peace he states that St. John was “the man who singly undertook and 
accomplished it’ (p. 234), and he specifically denies the claim of Oxford to have had 
any considerable part in the negotiation (pp. 267-268}. Arthur Hassall, Life of Vis- 
count Bolingbroke (Oxford, 1915), ch. II. 

8 Letter VIII (London, 1752). 
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pas si aisement se servir de luy comme il fait en toutes sortes d’occasions pour 
aller d'un costé et d'un autre pour les affaires secretes de la cour.... 

Lorsque je seray a Utrecht et que Votre Excellence aura quelque chose a 
faire scavoir icy, Elle aura la bonté de s’addresser directement a monsieur de 
St. Jean... comme elle a fait jusqu’a present... mais quand vous voudrez 
ecrire a notre grand Tresorier en particulier, je vous supplie de m’envoier 
vos lettres a Utrecht, je les donneray a Mr. Prior qui aura soin de les faire 
passer icy de la maniere qu’il en conviendra avec le Tresorier qui me charge 
absolument de vous dire de sa part qu’il ne veut pas pour plusieurs raisons, 
apres que je seray parti, se confier ny s'ouvrir a qui que ce soit pas meme a 
M. de St. Jean lorsqu’il sera question de nous ecrire et de recevoir de vos 
lettres.’ 


It is probable that Oxford’s wish to exclude St. John from the final 
direction of the negotiation with France was due, not to any divergence 
of policy between the two men, but to what Swift called Oxford’s 
“reserved, mysterious way of acting” and his “want of dividing a due 
proportion of business among others”. From the time of the formation 
of the government, Oxford had begrudged any real share of authority 
to the younger man. It is common knowledge that he and the queen 
had carried through the changes of 1710 with the intention of proceed- 
ing “upon a moderating scheme in order to reconcile both parties”,® and 
if we may believe Carte, had Oxford been able to win over such Whigs 
as Cowper and Walpole, Harcourt and St. John would have had to be 
content with the subordinate posts which they had held prior to 1708.° 
In July, 1711, Gaultier had told Torcy that Oxford had originally had no 
intention of admitting St. John to the peace negotiation, but that the 
latter had succeeded in introducing himself during Oxford’s indisposi- 
tion after the Guiscard incident and that, once admitted, he could not be 
easily ignored.!° In confirmation of this view it may be pointed out that 
although Swift regarded Oxford, Harcourt, and St. John as the trium- 
virate upon whose union the government depended, and although 
throughout his correspondence in 1711 St. John always mentions 
Shrewsbury, Oxford, Rochester, and, in a lesser degree, Harcourt, as the 
colleagues who had been consulted upon foreign affairs, the whole tenor 

T Archives du ministère des Affaires étrangères, Correspondance politique, Angleterre, 
vol. 237, ff. 29-30. ; 

8 Historical Manuscripts Commission, The Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, vols. 
H and IV, passim. 

9 Carte MSS. in the Bodleian Library, vol. 231, f. 34. Color is lent to Carte’s belief 
that Harcourt and St. John had to threaten to break off in 1710 in order to obtain their 
respective offices of lord keeper and secretary of state, by a letter of St. John to Oxford 
on March 8, 1710, in which he professes himself “indifferent what employment is re- 
served for me”, but says that he looks for something better than resuming his old post 


of secretary of war (Portland MSS., IV, 536). 
` 10 Printed in the English Historical Review, XXIX (1914), 526. 
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of Shrewsbury’s letters to Oxford of that year suggests that these two 
formed an inner conciliabulum whose business was not fully communi- 
cated to St. John. A reading of this correspondence leaves a strong 
impression that Oxford had a far greater share in determining the foreign 
policy of his administration than has been believed, and that ät is by no 
means certain but that the same judgment may be found to apply to 
Shrewsbury. The wish which Oxford now expressed for a direct 
correspondence between himself and Torcy was evidently carried out, for 
on April 29, 1712, St. John himself wrote to Strafford in terms which 
indicate that the crucial negotiation as to the separation of the French 
and Spanish crowns was in the last resort in Oxford’s hands.” It would 
appear to be certain also that the decision to send the famous Restraining 
Orders of May, 1712, to Ormonde forbidding him to engage the British 
forces in any siege or battle until he had received further instructions, 
was taken by Oxford without prior consultation of any kind with St. 
John. 

It is conceivable that Oxford’s wish to preserve an entirely personal 
correspondence with Torcy was due to a desire to conceal from St. John 
the plans with which he had been amusing the Jacobites in France since 
December, 1710, plans in which there is no sign of St. John’s participation 
before October, 1712, but even without this supposition the letter here 
printed is sufficiently explicable by Oxford’s habit of engrossing all au- 
thority in himself. In view of this habit, there was some disingenuity in 
Oxford’s later complaint that “during this whole Negotiation, the Treas- 
urer was obliged by his own Hand, and his own charge, to correspond 
in all the Courts concerned in the Negotiation. . . ”? 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the extract here printed points to 
a close connection between Oxford and Prior. With regard to what 


11 Hist. MSS. Com., Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, 1, 201-202, 
215. All the letters in this volume referring to the year 1711 suggest that Oxford was 
monopolizing the queen’s confidence. In April, 1711, when St. John was first ordered 
to communicate the French offers to the Dutch through Raby, Shrewsbury and Oxford 
were arranging for Vanhulst to carry their private views on these overtures to the Pen- 
sionary Heinsius. 

12 Gilbert Parke, ed., Letters and Correspondence of Bolingbroke (London, 1798), 
II, 299-300. “... by several expressions which dropped from him [Oxford] .. . I could 
plainly find, that he knew what would be most, and what least agreeable at Versailles. 
. . « What I say concerning the Treasurer’s part in this matter is only founded upon 
conjecture, for... I am not in this part of his secret...” 

13 Philip Yorke, 2d earl of Hardwicke, ed., Miscellaneous State Papers (London, 
1778), II, 482. Letters on the Study and Use of History, Letter VIIL 

14 A brief Account of publick Affairs, printed in A Report from the Committee of 
Secrecy, 1715, Reports jrom Committees oj the House of Commons, I, 40. 
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Gaultier here writes of Prior, it is possible that this story of Oxford’s 
need of him was concocted to conceal the fact that the queen had ob- 
jected to Prior’s being sent to Utrecht on account of his “meane extrac- 
tion”. On the other hand, there are signs that Prior, to whom so large 
a part of*the direct Anglo-French negotiation in Paris was entrusted, 
was in fact Oxford’s particular dependent. Thus, when it was originally 
intended that the Preliminaries of October, 1711, should be signed by “all 
those who have the honor to sit in your Majesty’s Cabinet Council”, it 
was at Oxford’s suggestion that Priors name was added to the list.’ 
The belief common to the biographers of St. John that he and Prior were 
peculiar allies is probably due to the fact that St. John was always more 
familiar than Oxford with those who worked 'with him, and always 
much more easy of access, and that in consequence his correspondence 
with Prior has something of the bonhomie of one boon companion writ- 
ing to another. Unfortunately, while preserving the instructions which 
he received from St. John, Prior destroyed the letters which he received 
from Oxford.” It is significant, however, that Addison, in his account 
of the proceedings taken against Prior by the Secret Committee in June, 
1715, gave it as his opinion that the evidence showed that Prior was 
“rather a creature of Harley, than of Bolingbroke”.® - 

H. N. FıeLorouse. 
The University of Manitoba. 


Tue Mississtep1 BOUNDARY or 1763: A REAPPRAISAL OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Peruars one of the most significant facts in Western history between 
1763 and 1803 is the drawing of the Mississippi boundary in the Peace of 
Paris in such a way as to leave New Orleans and the control of the river’s 
outlet to the power possessing the trans-Mississippi. The boundary of 
1763 drawn by the Iberville River was impossible of navigation, and 
without the right of deposit the navigation of the main channel, ac- 
corded by the treaty, was indeed illusory. Spanish control of the mouth 
of the Mississippi spelled the ruin of British dreams of exploiting the 
Illinois; after 1783 it produced turmoil, confusion, and sedition in the 
young American West until the Louisiana Purchase restored the unity 
of the great valley. 

15 Bath MSS., I, 217. 

16 Parke, Correspondence, I, 369-370. 

17 Adrian Drift, ed., History of His Own Time from the Manuscripts of Matthew 


Prior (London, 1740), PP. 421-422. 
18 Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, George I, vol. III, f. 55. 
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It is therefore surprising that the way in which the boundary came 
to be drawn in that fashion has never been clearly set forth. Part at least 
of the story is told in the Viry-Solar papers now in the Clements Library 
at Ann Arbor. Those papers, in some way or other copied for the Earl 
of Shelburne from such originals as survived in the hands of the Comte 
de Viry, present in their very existence a fascinating problem. Inciden- 
tally they throw considerable light on their most interesting source, the 
Comte de Viry, Sardinian minister in London, trusted and intimate 
adviser at once of Pitt, Bute, and Newcastle, political go-between among 
those suspicious politicians and, most important for our present purpose, 
maker of the Peace of Paris” The Sardinian envoys at St. James’s and 
Versailles were of course the channel through which the negotiation of 
1762 between France and England was begun. Viry used his footing of 
trust with Bute to play the part of a not too honest broker in getting 
France as favorable a peace as possible. Especially was he instrumental 
in getting the Mississippi boundary marked by the Iberville River and 
Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the sea. 

A succession of scholars who have used the Viry-Solar correspond- 
ence, missing the significance of a, letter or two, have ascribed that 
boundary to sharp practice on the part of the Duc de Choiseul? There 
is no moral responsibility on any historical student to whiten Choiseul’s 
reputation. ‘ His learned and capable French defender M. Waddington 
was able to leave him no better character than that of a very honest 
diplomat but something given to lying, as a diplomat should not do 
except in the way of honesty. However the most unmoral historical stu- 
dent is concerned with the exactitude of fact; and exact fact requires the 
transfer of responsibility for the Mississippi boundary of 1762-1763 from 
the shoulders of Choiseul to those of the Earl of Bute. 

We may pick up the story of the peace negotiation at the end of 
April, 1762. The results of a cabinet meeting held on April 23 were for- 
mulated into a draft on April 24 or 25 by the Earl of Egremont, secre- 


1 The surviving papers are only a part of those that served in the negotiation. The 
most secret were returned to the senders uncopied, or were destroyed. I originally used 
a transcript of these papers in the Canadian archives at Ottawa; to that institution and 
to the Clements Library my acknowledgments are due for their use. 

2 For an interesting characterization of Viry, see L. B. Namier, England in the Age 
of the American Revolution (London, 1930), pp. 91-93. My colleague Dr. Lucille Shay 
has undertaken a much-needed biography of the Comte de Viry. : 

3 Sir Julian S. Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War (London, 1907), II, 333- 
350. Arthur S. Aiton, “The Diplomacy of the Louisiana Cession”, dm. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVI, 715. E. Wilson Lyon, Louisiana in French Diplomacy (Norman, 1934), p. 24, 
does not utilize the correspondence but follows Aiton. 
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tary of state for the southern department.’ It suggested a division of 
the Neutral Islands, and demanded either Louisiana or Guadeloupe as 
an equivalent for the return of Martinique. On the pretext that some 
of the lords had refrained from stating their opinions a second meeting 
was summoned for April 30? At this meeting Bute declared the French 
would never give up Guadeloupe or Louisiana for Martinique; to fix on 
something to which England might adhere, he proposed retaining the 
Neutral Islands and Grenada, and demanding the Mississippi River as 
boundary.® “It appear’d”, wrote Hardwicke, “by what Lord Egremont 
said, that His Lordship had had his difficulties and misgivings upon the 
new proposition of the part of Louisiana on the left side of the Missis- 
sippi; and that the noble Lord, who made it, had not Then consider’d 
how it was mix’d and complicated with certain Spanish settlements.” 7 
The decision was incorporated in a letter addressed by Egremont to 
Viry on May 1 for transmission to the Comte de Choiseul. It demanded 


“that the course of the Mississippi river be for the future the boundary 


between the two nations”, and here we may let the Comte de Viry 


take up the story. 


When My Lord Egremont gave me his letters for M. le Comte de Choiseul, 
and the one he had written me, I told him quite naturally, that I did not well 
understand what he wished to tell me in his letter, when he asked that the 
course of the Mississippi River be for the future the boundary of the two 
nations in the American continent; as he answered, after a sufficiently lengthy 
discourse on the matter, which gave me no enlightenment, that the question 
I put to him was so delicate he could not give me a reply, inasmuch as his 
letter had been read in council without any one’s finding the expressions 
could give rise to doubt, I took my resolution: since I was well convinced 
that My Lord Egremont would not serve to explain matters, that it would 
be more to the point to write confidentially to a person of credit asking him 
to tell me what was meant by these expressions; and I received in reply the 
note a copy of which I annex. 


Copy of the note on the subject of the boundary of the course of the 
Mississippi between the two nations. 


4 Lord Egremont’s Answer to the Duc de Choiseul’s Points, British Museum, Addi- 
tional MSS., 32937, f. 341. Sec on this Newcastle to Hardwicke, Nov. 27, 1762; Hard- 
wicke to Newcastle, Nov. 28, 1762, ibid., 32945, ff. 159, 176. 

5 Egremont to Newcastle, Apr. 29, 1762, ibid., 32937, ff. 423-424. 

8 Bute to Bedford, May 1, 1762, Correspondence of John [Russell], Fourth Duke of 
Bedford, Lord John Russell, ed. (London, 1846), II, 75-76. 

* “T Hardwicke to Newcastle, May 1, 1762, B. M., Add. MSS., 32938, f. 10. 

8 Viry-Solar Correspondence, Shelburne Papers, IX, 174-175, Clements Library. 

9 Viry to Solar, May 4, 1762, ibid., pp. 182-183. The channel of communication 
with the “person of credit”, as it appears below, was Sir James Stuart Mackenzie, Bute’s 
brother, who took an active part in the negotiation. 
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The line of the boundary of ‚Canada to the west, traced by M. de 
Vaudreuil 1° ends at the junction of the Ohio with the Mississippi. From 
that junction to the sea the course of the Mississippi shall serve as boundary 
between the two nations; but as the Mississippi has several outlets, that one 
is meant which is farthest to the east; that is to say that which passes by the 
ne River Iberville, Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain and thence reaches 
the sea. 


The secret of this concession for some time was known only to Bute. 

In his proposals of May 29 Choiseul apparently conceded the angle 
of territory between Red Lake and the Wabash by according the Missis- 
sippi River boundary from its source to the Ohio.'? The real difficulty, 
however, was nearer the gulf where Spain whose concurrence in the 
peace terms was necessary insisted the English could never be allowed. 
Proposals to this effect were dispatched from France, June 28, cast in the 
form of articles. In them the Mississippi boundary in deference to Span- 
ish protests was reworded: “France will allow the fixation of the boun- 
daries of Canada with the greatest latitude, provided they do not cross 
the Mississippi River and do not encroach along the sea on the depend- 
encies of Louisiana. These boundaries will be marked on a map annexed 
to the Preliminaries.” * Choiseul privately assured Solar that they still 
held to their former offer! ** The map was dispatched on July 5, with 
expressions of surprise that Egremont, not in the secret of Bute’s note, 
continued to press for the Mississippi boundary by the main channel to 
the Gulf. 

The reader may judge for himself as to the reason for the mistake 
in the map, which is mentioned in the following letter from Viry to 
Solar, July 12: 

10 The allusion is to a map transmitted by Sir Jeffrey Amberst with the boundary 
of Canada allegedly marked by the Marquis de Vaudreuil at the capitulation of Montreal 
in September, 1760. Actually it scems to have been marked by Major Frederick Haldi- 
mand, as he assumed, with Vaudreuil’s assent. The line ran from Red Lake south- 
easterly to the sources of the Illinois, thence to those of the Wabash and down its right 
bank to the Ohio, and to the Mississippi. Amherst to Haldimand, Nov. 1, 1762; Haldi- 
mand to Amherst, Dec. 10, 1762, B. M., Add. MSS., 21661, ff. 244, 257. Vaudreuil to 
Duc de Choiseul [?], Oct. 30, 1761, Article à mettre dans le Gazette de France, Archives 


du ministère des Affaires étrangères, Correspondance politique, Mémoires et documents 
amériques, vol. 21, ff. 96-101Y0, 


11 Shelburne Papers, IX, 183. 


12 Ibid,, pp. 272-273. Below the mouth of the Ohio he proposed that the line run 
a league to the east of the left bank. 


18 Ibid., X, 113. 
14 Ibid., pp. 134-135. 
15 Ibid., p. 210. 
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. Thad next morning [July 8] a long conference with My Lord Bute, that 
I began by trying to engage his consent to cede Dominica to France; but 
seeing that would be to turn affairs backward, rather than gain anything on 
the point, I decided to read him all Your Excellency sent me and show him 
the map you had sent. I assure you M. that he was surprized at the article 
which concerns the Mississippi, after M. le Duc de Choiseul had indicated in 
his memoir of May 29 last, that the boundary between the nations should 
begin at the source of the river. Of that memoir the council were fully aware 
as Your Excellency may take note, from what I had the honor to write by my 
dispatch to Calais the 28th of last month, which indicated that the English. 
ministry might offer St. Lucia to France according to the very confidential 
letter I had the honor to write Your Excellency on this subject. Only My 
Lord Bute of the English ministers knew the note I sent Your Excellency 
confidentially May 4 last touching the Mississippi, and only he and My Lord 
Egremont were aware of my letter to Your Excellency on St. Lucia the 28th 
of last month as is sufficiently apparent from my letters. I must not omit 
here to tell Your Excellency that My Lord Bute also said to me in this con- 
versation after having examined the map, that the note I had sent had been 
made on the map of Louisiana by D’Anville, further observing to me with an 
air that was a little vexed, that the yellow line of the map you sent me, 
Monsieur, indicating the English possessions, did not go to the sea, or pass, 
Pearl River, although by the letter and spirit of my note, it should extend to 
the sea. He added, that it was a point which they would never give up; 
though fundamentally inessential, it was indispensable to sustain the peace 
against the party opposed to it, which is inflaming the nation more and 
more. Finally after having vainly sought some expedient to give the desired 
turn to the affair, we decided that I should let My Lord Egremont see 
M. le Comte de Choiseul’s letter before sealing it to return to him, and that 
I should read him confidentially the three letters of M. le Duc de Choiseul to 
Your Excellency of the 4th of this month, together with the Observations 
annexed on the memoir of France of the 28th of June last, substituting for 
the article of these last and for the paragraph of the long letter of M. Le Duc 
de Choiseul which begins with these words, we have understood and ends 
with the expression we have not a little trouble to appease, the two articles 
that you will see M. in the two leaves annexed;*® to bring My Lord Egre- 
mont insensibly to what is implied by my note regarding the Mississippi; con- 
cerning which I cannot too often repeat to Your Excellency that no English 
minister knows of it but My Lord Bute, and that this affair might well ruin 
him, if ever it came to light, which would happen also to him and to My 
Lord Egremont if my letter on St. Lucia were ever known. I therefore let 


16 The effect on Egremont is made clear in the following clause, but the way it was 
to be produced is difficult to untangle. The long letter of the Duc de Choiseul referred 
to has not survived; and probably another of his notes is missing. The Observations re- 
ferred to were sent from France on July 5. As one article of them referred to the Iberville 
boundary, a denatured version omitting the reference was made to be communicated to 
the English council. Side by side with it in the Viry-Solar correspondence is the para- 
graph substituted for the one in the long letter of Choiseul’s that has disappeared. The 
substitute paragraph mentions the Iberville boundary as admitted, but as something on 
which Spain would haye to be appeased. Possibly Viry meant to say he read the sub- 
stituted paragraph of Choiseul’s letter and the real article of the Observations. The sub- 
stituted articles are in the Shelburne Papers, X, 287-290. 
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this latter lord see the letter of M. le Comte de Choiseul, and at the same 
time, read him confidentially the four pieces as I just told you. 

He told me at first that if I had not read him these pieces and com- 
municated the letter of M. le Comte de Choiseul, he would have thought the 
peace as good as made. Now he saw with regret that there was much to 
arrange. He would talk with My Lord Bute on the affair and then see what 
they would do. 

They decided that My Lord Egremont should enable me to send off your 
courier with the answers already arranged to what he had brought, which 
Your Excellency will find annexed to my other large letter of to-day. He 
begged me to send back to Your Excellency the letter under flying seal of 
M. le Comte de Choiseul to this lord, dated the 4th inst., relying on the 
probity of Messieurs de Choiseul and that of Your Excellency that no one 
would ever know that letter had been written to him.... 

I had the same day a very long conversation with My Lord Bute. He 
told me to write you Monsieur, in confidence, to say to Messieurs de Choiseul 
that if they wish to make peace, as being persuaded of their good faith and 
candor he does not doubt, France must send a memoir in reply to that of 
My Lord Egremont, expressed so it can be shown to the cabinet council, in 
which consequently there must be no chance of knowing or even suspecting 
‚in the least the secret understandings Your Excellency and Messieurs de 
Choiseul have had regarding the Mississippi, St. Lucia, and even Germany. 
By it France will allow everything she has definitely decided to allow, insisting 
on the cession of St. Lucia as an article and condition sine qua non. As 
to the Mississippi boundary, it must be proposed to England according to my 
note without speaking in any way of that note, it being well understood that 
the line of demarcation by the River Iberville, and Lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain goes to the sea, and that the navigation is to be common to the 
two nations.17 


The French explained the boundary as a draftsman’s error! They 
gave renewed assurance it should begin at the source and go to the sea! *® 
They gave assurance that the letter incriminating Egremont had been 
burned and would never arise to plague him. They also engaged the 
assistance of the English cabinet in hoodwinking Spain as to the cession 
to England extending as far as the Gulf of Mexico, a point on which 
she was adamant.'” To this end they sent the article in two versions. 
One, authenticated by the signature of the Comte de Choiseul, stated that 
the line extended by the Iberville and Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain 
as far as the sea, and appealed to marked maps for specific information. 
The other, intended to appease Spain’s fears, omitted the phrase extend- 
ing the line to the sea. - The English ministers agreed to return the false 
article with the notation that it was approved, and without comment, 

17 Ibid., pp. 302-314. 


18 Solar to Viry, July 21, 1762, ibid., pp. 338-340. 
19 Comte de Choiseul to Solar, July 21, 1762, rbid., p. 370. 
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on the solemn assurance that it would be replaced by the secret article in 
the final treaty. l 
. Choiseul, however, was letting circumstances decide as to whether 
he would deceive his ally or his enemy, as his instructions to the Duc de . 
Nivernais, his plenipotentiary to St. James’s, reveal” When the Duke 
of Bedford came over to Paris to negotiate in September he found the 
Spanish ambassador still uninformed as to the full extent of the Missis- 
sippi boundary concession. The Choiseuls pressed on Bedford a third 
compromise article more indefinite than ever. “France agrees to extend 
the limits of Canada to the Mississippi which shall serve as a barrier and 
be common to the two crowns; but it is stipulated that the possession of 
New Orleans remain to France.” There was provision for a map.” 
Suddenly the situation cleared. Choiseul at last recognized the neces- 
_ sity of telling Spain bluntly France would do as she pleased with her 
own, and Spain became more complaisant. The news of the capture of 
Havana brought about a revolution in the English cabinet, which decided 
to hasten the peace to a conclusion but to allow no further paltering on 
terms. A new Mississippi article which would allow of no shades of 
meaning and which dispensed with a map was extorted from the 
French; and the Preliminary Articles were signed. 

In drafting the final articles Egremont attempted to improve Eng 
land’s position on the Mississippi. He assumed that the island on which 
New Orleans was situated did not extend scuthwWrd as far as the sea, 
and that there would be a portion of the left bank below the city which 
would belong to England. He was apparently concerned with prevent- 
ing the French from fortifying the east bank near the mouth? But 
his articles called forth a protest from the Duc de Choiseul, through his 
cousin, the Comte de Choiseul, in which he appealed to the secret under- 
standing of the preceding May. On December 26 the count wrote to 
Nivernais: 


You are otherwise well aware of all that concerns that article which has 
held an important place in our negotiation. It is the famous Article 6 on 
which we had given a secret note, and which much embarrassed us because of 
Spain; you should have, Monsieur, a copy of the note annexed to your in- 
structions; but for greater certainty I am sending you a duplicate; it differs a 
little from Article 6 of the preliminaries; but the difference comes from the 
changes and addition made in England, which we have thought we should 
not reject because we could see no cause for discussion. But this note should 


20 Duc de Choiseul to Solar, July 2x, 1762, ibid., pp. 361-363. 3 
21 Arch. Aff. Etr., Angleterre, vol. 447, Í. 13. 

22 Ibid., f. 112°. 

23 Egremont to Bedford, Dec. 6, 1762, F. O., France, f. 255. 
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carry the point: it was adopted in England; and it was based on a first secret 
note which had been transmitted by M. de Mackenzie to M. le Comte de Viry 
who sent it to us. We were enjoined the greatest secrecy on it because it 
might ruin My Lord Bute who had given it without the knowledge of the 
council of the king of Great Britain. We have not betrayed the confidence 
of that worthy minister for whom we have the greatest consideration and 
who in truth interests us by the candor and uprightness which we have 
remarked in his character; he cannot disavow these facts, and we appeal to- 
day to his good faith. M. le Comte de Viry through whom the negotiation 
passed and who made it succeed by his zeal and adroitness will not deny 
what I say; and to complete the setting of this affair in full daylight I send 
you the original map annexed to the secret note. It is the same one we had 
sent to M. le Comte de Viry; it is indorsed in his secretary’s hand; it-was 
sent back to us because the line of demarcation marked in yellow did not 
extend as far as the sea, though that was our intention; and the English 
ministry feared from that that it was not sufficiently clear that Mobile was 
comprised in our cession. I therefore had the yellow line extended as it is to- 
day, and I sent back a duplicate of the map which remained at London.” 


Nivernais on January 5, 1763, made a most interesting reply. He 
indicated that Bute was afraid of being compromised in Parliament by 
Egremont’s artifices as having trespassed on the province of the secretary 
of state. He suspected that Egremont had letters in his hands to back 
the accusation, and that as a result since Parliament had met Bute 
dared not cross him.?® 

Finally of course the article was drawn according to the French 
contention with everything on the east bank of the Mississippi below 
the Iberville and the Lakes belonging to France. But the documents 
above quoted demonstrate that the Iberville boundary was assented to 
by Bute in unmistakable terms as early as May 4. If it was the fruit of 
Choiseul’s trickery Bute had at least ratified it. The wording of Viry’s 
note of May 4 may suggest a secret understanding with Solar and the 
Duc de Choiseul; it may even suggest that that secret understanding 
extended to Bute himself. At all events Egremont had to be let into 
the secret in the following July, and it was formally appealed to by 
- Choiseul in December. How far does Nivernais’s last hint explain 
Bute’s retirement from office in March, leaving affairs in charge of a 
triumvirate of Grenville, Egremont, and Halifax, the three men who 
had been secretaries of state during the main part of the negotiation? 
Did Egremont’s death in the succeeding August set Bute free from 

24 Comte de Choiseul to Duc de Nivernais, Dec. 26, 1762, Arch. Aff. Etr., Angle- 
terre, vol. 448, f. 425. Nivernais’s reply to this was addressed to the Duc de Praslin, 
the former Comte de Choiseul, cousin of the Duc de Choiseul. The draft however is - 


corrected in the Duc de Choiseul’s hand, which is unmistakably bad. 
25 Nivernais to Praslin, Jan. 5, 1763, ibid., vol. 449, É. 39. 
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John C. Calhoun and the Presidential Campaign of 1824 
Some Unpublished Calhoun Letters, II 


XV 
. Washington 
: 16" Nov 1823 
My dear str, l 

I do not think it would be worth while for Major Worth to apply for the 
present. The office will stand, as it now does, till the Constitutional question 
is somehow or other disposed of beween the Executive and the Senate. The 
latter would object to anyone, except Jones or Butler for the place.3° 

If any thing can be done for Smith it will afford me much pleasure. 
There is now no vacancy. . 

Gen. Swartwout should come on. Now is the important moment in your 
State. We must not relax; that fatal error after victory. The cause is great 
and glorious, but requires, like every thing great, efforts. The combination 
against the people is still powerful in your State, and unless we act with 
prudence and energy, the great principles of our party and the policy of the 
administration may, be prostrated. Much has been done, but much remains 
to be done. What means the movement of the minority of the Rep" Genl. 
Committee? 40 

You must organize against organization. Let your correspondence be 
active, particularly with Ohio, Pen*., and North Carolina; and during the 
session of the legislatures but not neglecting other points. It is a powerful 
instrument to disseminate truth; and sound views.* 

I have received both of yours of the 12th and of the 11th. Do acknowledge 
mine by date, so that I may know that they arrive safe. 

With sincere regard 
I am &c &c 
J C CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


39 William Jenkins Worth (1794-1849), commandant of cadets, U. S. M. A., 1820- 
1828, major general in the Mexican War. Roger Jones (1789-1852), adjutant general, 
1825-1852. Robert Butler, recently resigned from the army, a ward of Andrew Jackson’s 
and had served as his adjutant general, while Jackson was in command of the Southern 
Department. - 

40 This refers to the effort of the minority in the Republican general committee to set 
aside or prevent altogether any action with respect to the choice of presidential electors in 
the state by popular vote. Rammelkamp, op. cit., p. 187. 

41 J, G. Swift, Memoirs, p. 192, in which Swift writes “it was agreed that I should 
collect materials and publish a pamphlet to promote the election of John C. Calhoun”. 
Swift, likewise, was commissioned “to correspond” with prominent men throughout the 
country. Note 38, ante. 
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XVI 
Washington 
.3° Dec’r 1823 
My dear str, 

Genl. Swartwout will put you in full possession of the actual state of 
things, and to him I would refer for full information. 

In regard to Clinton, I think our course clear. He must take his own 
course and the less solicitude we discover, the less apt he will be to move. 
We may be assured that if he sees a prospect he will offer; and if there be any 
solicitude manifested by our friends, he will set it down to his supposed 
strength. If he moves, it will injure Adams, much more than myself; and 
we must treat him like all other candidates; that is, if he comes in collision 
resist him, and if not let him alone. I am not certain but that he may benefit 
us by his offering. Mr. C-d is down, and Mr. Clay as a western man, and 
Mr. Adams as a Northern will be the most injured by his offering. It would 
tend to rally the Republicans of your State on me. 

Do not attack him; but express no solicitude. 

Let the Patriot take Democratick ground; and call on the Republicans to 
rally on the candidate who has been uniform and consistent, and who has 
the confidence of the people and the Administration. Our prospect never 
was so good. Through the Winter I must throw the burden of correspond- 
ence on the friends about me, as I shall have but little leisure. 

Sincerely 
J C CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 
XVII 48 
Washington 
i 5" Jan” 1824 
My dear sir, 

I have snatched a moment to write to you, least you should suppose that 
I had entirely[?] dropped a correspondence, which I find so agreeable. 

We are doing well. Our friends were never in better spirits. As a proof 
of strength, I alone am assaulted by the whole Radical corps. Not one word 
is now said against Adams, Clay, or Jackson. This is the moment to repel 
attacks, and to strengthen our cause by demonstrating that it is founded in 
truth and principles. I trust, that I have so acted, that my defence will be an 


42 In the fall of 1823, Calhoun wrote George M. Dallas, his sponsor and supporter in 
Pennsylvania: “Crawford is certainly down without the hope of rising”. A L S$, Calhoun 
to Dallas, n. d. (fall of 1823), courtesy of Walter R. Benjamin, New York City. The 
reference is ta Crawford’s severe illness which was a principal reason for his not securing 
the presidential preference, not only with the voters, but, perhaps, also when the election 
was thrown into the House of Representatives. Clinten’s actions puzzled some not in 
close touch with the political situation in New York, Maxcy wrote Wheaton in Albany, 
December 21, 1823 (Swift Papers), “What is the meaning of De Witt Clinton’s move- 
ments? Is he to play marplot? Tell Haynes we hold him responsible for Mr Clinton’s 
good conduct.” He continued: “Many of those [in Maryland] who new count for Adams 
only want to be convinced that Calhoun is strong elsewhere to declare for him. Give me 
all the information you can. How do you come on? New York is the pivot and we have 
now since the death of Crawford few fears of Clay.” The presence of this letter in the 
Swift Papers indicates that Wheaton forwarded it to Swift for his information. 

43 Calhoun Papers, The Library of Congress. 
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easy task to my friends. Your delegation here, I understand gives favourable 
symptoms. Itis said, that both of the members from your district, are friendly 
inclined. 

We deem N. Carolina, New Jersey and Pennsylvania as decidedly with 
us. Three months will exhibit a different face in the last State, and my 
friends are sanguine that my superiority will be apparent. Delaware is also 
thought to be decidedly with us. Of a majority of Maryland there can be but 
little doubt. -Of your state and those of New England you are, I take it for 
granted, well advised. In the West my position as a second choice is strong. 

There can be no caucus. In the present state of the publick mind, it 
would distract, rather than unite the publick sentiment. In fact it could not 
fail to divide the Republican party permanently. It is said that rọ states will 
not in any event go into caucus. I believe the calculation may be relied on. 

With great respect 
Tam &c &c 
J C. CALHOUN 
Hon M. Sterling 

[P. S.] If I can render Mr Ford any service, I will do it with great 
pleasure. But as the appointment goes through another Department, I can 
only come in aid. if the President [MS. ends here] 


XVIII 


Washington 
25% Jan” 1824 
My dear sir, 

I have but little time for correspondence during the session of Congress, 
which I hope will be a sufficient apology to my friends, for the brevity and 
tardiness of my communications. 

Events have turned out in your State, different from what was calcu- 
lated,** but I am not certain, that they have not taken the best possible direc- 
tion. Your people must and will be roused; and when once roused the reign of 
corruption and intrigue will soon end. The daring attempt on the rights of 
the people cannot fail to react, and dreadful to the usurpers will be the reac- 
tion. Let our friends then frankly and boldly stand up for the people. It is 
the cause, which has rendered sacred the memory of the sages and heroes of 


. the revolution. We are right; let us fear not.*® 


You may rest assured the cause is safe. The friends of all the other candi- 
dates stand opposed to a caucus; and whether they shall go and vote it down 
by an overwhelming majority, or stay away, and permit the faction to sep- 
arate them from the Republican family and then evict them, is a mere matter 
of calculation. Either can be done. We can give them New York and still 
beat them with ease. Penn®. is as firm as a rock. The 4th of March will 
develop her choice and we feel the fullest assurance, that it will be such, as we 


` desire. Occupying that strong position, the friends of the people will rally 


44 The reference is to the insistence of the Radicals in continuing the existing practice 
of nominating presidential candidates by congressional caucuses instead of by popularly 
controlled nominating conventions. Rammelkamp, op. cit., p. 187. 

45 J, C. Calhoun to John E. Calhoun, Jan. 30, 1824, Jameson, op. cit., vol. II, p. 217. 
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with safety and their cause must triumph, even calculating on the worst, the 
loss of New York, through the usurpation of the Legislature.*¢ 
with sincere regards 
„I am &c &c 
J C CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


XIX 
Washington 
; 16™ April 1824 
My dear sir, , 

I enclose an appointment for Master Casey for 1825.47 He could not be 
appointed this year, as there was but one vacancy in East Jersey, and the 
whole delegation of the State joined in recommending another to fill it. The 
pressure for admission has been so great in your State and your son is so 
young, that I have deferred his appointment to another year, which I have no 
doubt will be better both for himself and the publick. Having one there 
now, had he been appointed this year, I have no doubt from the existing 
temper it would have caused much excitement. ` 


46 This letter indicates the extent to which Calhour: allowed himself to be carried by 
his optimism and apparent refusal to face facts. Two weeks before this letter was written 
_ the members of Congress from Pennsylvania were issuing a call for a meeting to nominate 

a candidate for the presidency. Three weeks later G. M. Dallas, Calhoun’s Pennsylvania 
sponsor and supporter, in order to preserve his own leadership, threw his support to 
"Jackson, by reading a resolution before the Harrisburg convention, nominating Jackson 
for President and Calhoun for Vice President. A Calhoun supporter who attended the 
convention wrote as his opinion that’ “as Jackson’s friends were encreasing every day [the 
Calhoun adherents] thought it the most prudent course to join the strongest party. 
Having decided on this they publickly and promptly abandoned Mr Calhoun and swore 
fealty to General Jackson. . . . You will see too with how little ceremony,,a genuine Phil*. 
politician [G. M. Dallas?} will abandon a sworn friend and go over to the enemy... .” 
(John Robertson, Harrisburg, to R. S. Garnett, Washington, Feb. 29, 1824—A L S, courtesy 
Walter R. Benjamin, New York City). Several weeks later the same observer again wrote: 
“Had it not been therefore, from the instructions given at some of the county meetings, 
and the extraordinary desertion of Dallas from Calhoun, this gentleman would probably 
have been nominated as the Penn® candidate. ... Altho Penn“ therefore is now seemingly 
pledged to support Jackson ... yet I am fully persuaded that, if in the course of the 
summer, his election should appear doubtful the leaders of the party would desert him 
with as little ceremony as they lately deserted Calhoun.” In connection with Jackson's 
nomination Robertson continued: “It is now said that letters received from Washington 
{indicate] that Jackson and Calhoun had come to an understanding on the subject; that 
Calhoun is to receive their united support for the Vice Presidency, and to succeed General 
Jackson at the end of four years. All I shall say is, that if Jackson has made such a bargain 
as this, and I hardly think his friends would make such a one without his knowledge, he 
is not the kind of a man, which they have hitherto represented him to be. For my own 
part, the accounts we hear of him are so contradictory, that I do not [know] what to 
think of him.” Robertson to Garnett, Mar. 7, 1824, tbid. 
47 Nickname for Swifts son, Alexander J. Swift, who entered the United States 
Military Academy, July 1, 1826, and graduated four years later at the head of his class, 
He died April 24, 1847, as the result of disease incurred at the siege of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
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I'am much obliged to you for the offer in relation to the wine, but my 
stock is ample for the present. Judge Southard 48 had made his arrangement 
before I received your letter, or he would have been glad to avail himself of 
your kind offer. 

I see you have called a convention to meet in Sept.*® I think the measure 
judicious. All subordinate considerations ought to be dropped io give the 
highest possible effect to the measure. You owe a great debt to the Union. 
The faction has marked you for its own, and unless great efforts are made 
there is danger of its taking the State. 

j with sincere regards 
2 J. C. CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 
. XK 50 
[n.d.] 
[My dear sir,] 
Confidential 
- What is the political prospect in your State? Will the electoral law be 
altered? Will the political convention be held? and who will be nominated 
there? What does Mr. Clinton and his friends intend? Are questions often 
asked, but which none but a New Yorker can answer, if they can be answered 
even by him? To the South the prospect is good. Mr. C-d south of Vir- 
ginia has no chance but in Georgia, and I think he has a doubtful prospect 
there. 
f J.C.C. 
XXI’! 
Washington’ 
Confidential ro™ Nov 1824 
My dear sir, l 

Absence from the city, and the severe pressure of official duties in conse- 
quence thereof, since my return, have prevented an earlier acknowledgement 
of your interesting letter of the 24th Oct". 


48 Samuel L. Southard (1787-1842), United States senator from New Jersey, 1821- 
1823 and 1833-1842; Secretary of the Navy, 1823-1829; governor of New Jersey, 1832- 
1833. 

49 A meeting of those members of the New York State legislature who favored a 
change in the electoral law was held in Utica in April, 1824, and issued a call for a 
state convention to be held at Utica in the following September. The convention passed 
resolutions condemning nominations by legislative caucus. Before adjourning it ap- 
pointed a “corresponding committee”, the equivalent of what we would now call a cam- 
paign committee. Rammelkamp, op. cit, pp. 195-196; Weed, p. 118. 

50 Calhoun’s nomination to second place on a ticket with Jackson, by the Pennsylvania 
nominating convention in March, 1824, definitely eliminated Calhoun, for the time being, 
as a presidential aspirant. As the Republican vice presidential nominee, he received both 
Jackson and Adams support and was later elected without difficulty. As will be noted 
from the letter which follows, dated, probably, Washington, July 22, 1824, Calhoun’s 
elimination from the presidential contest did not diminish his desire for Crawford’s defeat. 
Crawford received the electoral votes of Virginia, Georgia, North Carolina, and Delaware, 
totaling 41 in all. This was sufficient to bring Crawford into the electoral college of the 
House of Representatives. 

51 The Library of Congress. 
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I was happy to hear from you, and will answer in that spirit of frank- 
ness, in which your letter is dictated. 

I do not believe, that any portion of the administration took part in favour 
of Mr Clinton’s election. I certainly know of no interference. I corresponded 
on the subject with a single individual only, I refer to Mr Gouverneur. 
What my opinions were he will fully communicate to you when he sees you. 
It will suffice for the present to say, that I did, and do still consider the 
bringing forward of Mr Clinton, as a misfortune. It is time for the State 
to settle down, and to recover from the former corrupt state of things, result- 
ing from the Council of Appointment.5? I fear this cannot be done under 
Mr Clinton, and that you have years of distraction before you. The opinion 
of the people of the State has been so long divided in relation to him, that it 
cannot be otherwise. It would, however, not be candid in me, were I not to 
state, that as between Mr Young? and him in the present contest, my in- 
clination has been different from yours. I know nothing of the former gentle- 
man. I saw at an early period, his importance in your State, and felt solici- 
tous, that he should keep himself separate from the faction, which has its seat 
in Albany. The course of his friends in the Legislature, during the early 
period of the year, was highly satisfactory, but I confess with the lights before 
me, I could not doubt his final union with the enemies of the people. He 
took a nomination from them, and that in conjunction with one deeply im- 
plicated in the movements of the factions. At the call session, the conduct of 
his friends, was highly objectionable, which strongly tended to confirm my 
impressions, and I must add, that his letter was far from removing them. 
Thus viewing him, I could not, in principle, wish him success, even against 
Mr Clinton; for, in my opinion, no body of men has ever, in our country, so 
outraged the fundamental principles of our party, or done so much to bring it 
into discredit, as the Junto at Albany. The credit of the party could only be 
saved by utterly throwing them off, and withholding all fellowship and sup- 
port from them. It was at least the misfortune, if not the fault of Col Young, 
that he permitted himself to be placed in a situation, in which his advance- 
ment depended on the men, who had thus sinned against the people and 
principles of our government; and, if successful, to them he must have looked 
for continuance in power. From what you state, I infer, that he was thus 
placed more from weakness, than vice, but I apprehend, that, from necessity, 
he would not have been less an instrument in their hands. Thus regarding 


52 The Council of Appointment, as suggested by John Jay in 1777, was designed to 
prevent abuses of power through control of appointments either by the governor or the 
legislature. It was Jay’s intention that the governor should nominate by and with the 
advice of the council, which in practice was composed of four members of the state 
senate “from each great district”. In time, the council came to dominate in matters of 
nomination and appointment and became a political tool under the control of the dominant 
party rather than an organization acting in the public interest. Through its control by 
De Witt Clinton it eventually brought about the political destruction of Aaron Burr. 
When of the opposite party, the council was able to reduce the governor to the position 
of a mere figurehead. When the New York State constitution was revised in 1821, the 
council was abolished. Hammond, I, 43, 168 f.; H, 64-78; DeAlva Stanwood Alexander, 
Political History of the State of New York, I, 11, 115-216, 119, 311. 

53 Samuel Young (1778-1850). Rammelkamp, op. cit., p. 191; Hammond, II, 156~ 
157, 174; Alexander, I, 327, 332-333; II, 157-158. 
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the case, I did think, and do still think, that the sanction of the conduct of 
the Junto, which seems to me would have been implied in the election of Col 
Young, under all of the circumstances, would have been a greater misfortune 
to the State and party, than any that can result from the election of Mr 
Clinton, as great, as I apprehend they may be. The example afforded by the 
result of the election, may be even considered as highly salutory. Is will teach 
politicians, I trust; forever, that the people will not tolerate the violation of 
fundamental principles, under whatever profession, it may be made, and with 
whatever art it may be attempted to be concealed; and the more deep and 
universal the objection to Mr Clinton, the more powerfully this great truth 
is inculcated by his success.54 : 

If there be any project to bring him [Young?] into the cabinet, by either 
[of] the gentlemen to whom you refer, I am ignorant of the fact. I have 
heard such a rumour in case of the success of the General [Jackson?], but a 
most confident friend of his assured me two months since, that there was 
nothing in it. The step would be a most imprudent one. If I have a just 
conception of his character, he will give much trouble, and cause much 
distraction to any administration, of which he may be the member. 

I would be much gratified to be favored with the light of your confidence 
_ and observation, at any time, either in relation to the state, or our general 
politicks; and be so kind as to let me know, that this letter is received. 


With sincere regard 
Tam &c &c 
J C CALHOUN 
Hon S[mith] Thompson 


XXII 
Washington 
20% Nov 1824 
My dear sir, 
Your letters have been very acceptable during the great trial. The victory 
is great.” Our country has a right to rejoice. The overthrow of the most 


54 Calhoun’s remarks, of course, refer to Colone] Samuel Young’s candidacy for gov- 
ernor of New York in opposition to De Witt Clinton. The sinister figure, which moves 
about behind the scenes manipulating men to his will is probably Martin Van Buren, then 
a United States senator and prime mover and controller of the Junto. Rammelkamp, 
op. cit., pp. 177 £, 191 £.; Fitzpatrick, op. cit., pp. 145, 147-148. 

55 The reference is to the vote resulting from the joint session of the New York State 
senate and assembly. The result was the choice of 25 electors for Adams, 7 for Clay, 
and 4 for Crawford. This was somewhat changed when the electoral college met in 
December, 1824, but not so far as it affected Adams and Calhoun. The vote was a 
distinct rebuke to the Regency party and brought about ‘the desired change in the electoral 
law. Rammelkamp, of. cit., pp. 199-200; Weed, pp. 122-127; Hammond, II, 177. 
Calhoun was equally jubilant over the national outcome, The electoral vote for President 
was: Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; Crawford, 41; and Clay, 37. For Vice President, Calhoun 
received 182 out of a total of 261 electoral votes cast. Because no presidential candidate 
received a majority of the votes cast, the final choice was made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, voting by states, for a choice from the three highest candidates. Because he 
was the candidate of the now discredited congressional caucus and because of the pre- 
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dangerous faction, which has ever appeared in our country, is complete. 
Among the happy results will be an increased confidence in our admirable 
system, which seems to acquire new vigour instead from every trial. 

Our friends have all done nobly; and are entitled to the thanks of the 
country. I feel a pride in reflecting that the victory in your great State is 
almost wholly owing to the wisdom, firmness and disinterestedness of our 
friends. Had they given away all would have been lost. 

I cannot venture an opinion on the project to which you refer in one of 
your letters; as so much will depend on circumstances, not within my knowl- 
edge. Should its execution be put into the hands of able and honest men the 
success would probably be brilliant; but the very opposite would result from 
the urging of the weak and dishonest. 

Altho I have been placed in political opposition with Mr. E56 I have not 
failed to entertain a very favorable opinion of him, and have on more than 
one occasion so expressed myself, where it might be of service to him. Should 
I have an opportunity, I will not fail.to do him ample justice to Mr. S-r.57 
His great victory, capital and fidelity to his engagements will justify whatever 
may be said in his commendation. 

with sincere regard 
I am &c &c 
J C CALHOUN 


. 


Gn! J G Swift f 
XXIII 
Washington 
to March 1825 
Strictly Confidential ; 
My dear sir, 

I have seized the first leisure on the termination of my official duties to 
renew our correspondence on my part. 58 We have passed through many 
and strange events during the last winter, whicà are but little known to the 
country. The result of which is, that we have triumphed in part and been 


carious state of his health, Crawford was eliminated from serious consideration. The final 
choice lay between Jackson and Adams, with the odds favoring Jackson. Calhoun, by 
steering a neutral middle course as between the two leading candidates, hoped to be the 
heir apparent, regardless of whether Adams of Jackson should be chosen. 

56 Probably Henry Eckford (1775-1832), a prominent naval architect and friend of 
Swift who was supporting Crawford. He had acquired a controlling interest in the 
National Advocate. , 

57 The reference is probably to Judge Ambrose Spencer or to his nephew, John C. 
Spencer (1788-1855), speaker of the New York assembly, 1820-1821, and for many 
years active in New York state and national politics. 

58 The elevation of Adams to the presidency as a result of the so-called “bargain” 
with Clay, acted to release Calhoun from any obligation he might have felt toward Adams, 
Though he took no part in the canvass which preceded our second (and last) election 
inside Congress, privately, he adopted a pro-Jackson attitude. He felt Adams's election 
unfairly secured and in opposition “to the will of the people’. His prophecy of Jackson’s 
elevation in succession to Adams and of the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was not wholly realized. He, of course, did not foresee that events proceeding from 
Jackson’s elevation to the presidential office would effectively bar him from the succession 
and change the whole course of his career. 
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defeated in part. The policy of Mr. Monroe’s administration I consider 
fixed. He is too popular to be attacked. This is a great point; but there ends 
our victory. The mass of political and moral power, which carried the late 
administration through in triumph, has been wholly neglected in the new 
organization; and in the final stages of the election, the voices and the power ° 
of the people has been set at naught; and the result has been.a President 
elected.not by them, but by a few ambitious men with a view to their own 
interest, I fear. This result has caused the deepest discontent, and in my 
opinion deservedly. There is a solemn feeling of duty, that it must be cor- 
rected at another election, or the liberty of the country will be in danger. 
It is my opinion, that the country will never be quiet till the example is cor- 
rected, and the Constitution so amended as to prevent the recurrence of the 
danger. The country will appear to subside, but the appearance will be 
deceitful. Principles cannot be violated in this country with impunity. In 
four years all that has happened will be reversed, and the country will settle 
down on sound principles, and wise policy. 

As to myself, I do not think of moving under existing circumstances. 
I know the force of my position, and my friends need not fear, I trust, either 
ambition, or imprudence on my part. I however, cannot but see what must 
come; and I shall never separate from principles, let the consequences be 
what it may. I see in the fact that Mr. Clay-has made the Pres’t. against the 
voice of his constituents, and that he has been rewarded by the man elevated, 
by him by the first office in his gift, the most dangerous stab, which the liberty 
of this country has ever received. I will not be on that side. I am with the 
people, and shall remain so. I would say much more but you can get all the 
information which you may desire from Gou’r [S.L.Gouverneur]. 

I enclose an answer to the invitation of the Committee. I do not know 
whether it is as it ought to be. If not keep it to yourself; but if it is do with 
it as you may think proper. 

I deeply deplore the health of poor Haines. I will write to my friends in 
Charleston to see that he receives due attention. 


with great respect 
I am &c &c 
J C CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


XXIV 


Pendleton [S. C.] 
27 June 1825 
Confidential 
My dear sir, 

The last mail ‚Drop your’s of the 13th inst. which I have read with 
interest. 

Events have cance with but little exception, the course which I antici- 
pated; and are in the main not undesireable. It is manifest, that no systematic 
opposition will be formed to the measures of the administration, unless 
indeed they should be systematically wrong. Each will be supported or 
opposed on its own merits. This is right. I cannot believe that the kind of 
opposition which exists habitually in England, and long existed in this 
country, belongs naturally to our system. It grows out of an organization ` 
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entirely different from ours. In England it is the only means by which an 
odious and wicked ministry can be hampered and turned out; but here it 
can be effected by a far more simple and desireable process; I mean the ballot 
box. The people feel this, and hence are properly quiet, under all that has 
occurred. The time comes when they may act and then a sense of their wrongs 
will be manifest. It must be so; for it certainly admits of no doubt, that the 
. example of the last election by the House, and the acts of him who was elected 
identifying himself with it, must be reversed; or we must cease to be a 
Republic. As it now stands, the election hereafter will go habitually to the 
House, where under the cover of the recent example, if not reversed, the 
country will be as regularly sold, as the Roman Crown was by the Pretorian 
Band. To prevent so dreadful a calamity, the constitution must be amended, 
and the example reversed. Both are necessary, if to preserve our Liberty be 
important. 

Your conception as to the late election in Charleston is not wholly cor- 
rect.°9 Nothing was better known than that the successful candidate was 
opposed, and the defeated in favor, of the existing order of things, tho’ it was 
not thought desirable to open the campaign at the time, or place. 

I do not in the least doubt the course of events. I never saw them more 
clearly. No art or management can change them. The South will be wholly 
united, 

With great respect 
Tam &c &c 
J C CarHoun 


Gn! J G Swift 


XXV 


Pendleton [S. C.] 
Confidential 
24 Sept 1825 
My dear sir, 


I have read with much interest your letter of the 18th August. 

Acting, as I always have, on fixed principles, I have at least one great ad- 
vantage, that I am never embarassed in my course. My friends may rest 
assured, that faction cannot reach me; nor, as I trust, my particular friends. 
My views of principles and policy are well understood; and so far from chang- 
ing them in the new position, in which I have been placed by circumstances, 


I appeal to them as the standard, by which I wish to be judged. Those who 


59 The reference is probably to the contest in South Carolina between Senator Robert 
Y. Hayne, Calhoun’s protégé, and William Smith, former United States senator from 
South Carolina and a Crawford supporter. Theodore D. Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne and 
his Times, pp. 169 ff. i 

60 In the absence of General Swift’s letters to Calhoun it is not possible to determine 
definitely what the South was to be united for. The earlier correspondence does not 
reveal any worry by Calhoun at this date in regard either- to the protective tariff or 
slavery. In the summer of 1825, shortly after this letter was written, Calhoun said at 
Augusta, Ga.: “No one would reprobate more pointedly than myself any concerted union 
between States for interested or sectional objects” (qucted in H. von Holst, John C. 
Calhoun, p. 67). 
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accuse me of ambition will at least be compelled to acknowledge in the end 
that my ambition is subordinate to my attachment t principles. Mr. Clay’s 
fate I never doubted. It is fixed. I am only surprised (considering the means 
in his power to influence the publick sentiment) that it should so soon be 
made manifest. I pity him. He has not only fallen, >ut has fallen under such 
circuinstances, as will make him miserable for life. He has good and even 
great qualities, but his character is not well balarced. He will doubtless 
share the lot of all, who in a great crisis, permit themselves to be governed 
more by an eye to their own advantage, than their daty to their country. The 
folly (to call it by no other name) of Mr. Adams begins to be manifest to the 
South. The attempt to secure Mr. C-d, and his partisans in Virginia and the 
Southern States has wholly failed. They are dead y hostile to him and his 
administration almost to a man, as far as my info-mation extends; and are 
now, if I mistake not, in active operation to embarass and weaken him. From 
this source springs the Georgia movement;®! and hence the blending of the 
Slave with the Indian question, in order, if possible, to consolidate the whole 
South. Against these movements what can sustain the administration in this 
quarter? Gen’l Jackson’s friends and mine have both been regarded, not as 
friends but enemies; and though far from having a wish to embarass the 
administration, they cannot be its active supporters. I see and regret the 
result. Weakness, and distraction must follow, fmm which, to recover the 
country will require years of wisdom and firmness. How different the result, 
had Mr. Adams had the sagacity to place himself nat only on the policy of the 
late administration, but on its supporters; that is, on his own friends, those 
of Gen’l Jackson, and mine, and a considerable portion of Mr. Clay’s. It 
seems strange, that he should embrace the policy of Mr. Monroe’s administra- 
tion and at the same time look mainly to those, wao had been most opposed 
to it, for support! No one can regret, what has accured more deeply than 
myself, tho I doubt not, it has placed me in a situation far better calculated 
to confound those, who have been so busy in misrepresenting my character 
and motives, than any other that I could occupy. 

In relation to Mr. D., and the subject to whicn you and he conversed, I 
have on due reflection determined not to come to any conclusion, till I reach 
Washington; when I shall have full view of the whole ground. I believe 
him to be a man of talents, and his fidelity, even t one, who thought proper 
to put himself so much in opposition to me, is far from lessening him in my 
esteem. 

I have noted the course of the Advocate.°? Let it be prudent. Look to 
principles and policy. Men may fail, but they, ualess our whole system is a 
deception, must triumph. It is important that -ts course should be right. . 
Mrs. C. and her mother join their best regards to you and Mrs. S. 


with sincere regard 
- am &c &c 
J C CALHOUN 


Gn! J G Swift 


61 Calhoun here refers to the conflict over Georgia Indian lands, which resulted in 
a quarrel between that state and the United States Sıpreme Court. Ulrich Bonnell 
Phillips, “Georgia and State Rights”, A. H. A., An. Rep., 1901, vol. II, pp. 75 £.; Albert J. 
Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall, IV, 539 ff. 

62 New York National Advocate, edited by M. M. Noah. 
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XXVI 
Abbeville [S. C.] 
r1™ Oct 1825 
My dear sir, 

I may say that I am thus far on my way. I will, however, be long on the 
road; and do not expect to reach Washington till the 20th Nov. I have read 
your letter with great interest. It is evident that events begin to shape them- 
selves in your State; but it will be some time before we shall see their true 
bearings. There is not a word of truth as to the report of the activity of my 
friends in giving a certain direction to things, particularly in Ohio. Our 
course is fixed. While others are struggling to obtain place, we shall strive to 
preserve principles and to see that the Republick take no harm. I am dis- 
tressed at the information in relation to your son. It seems to be a very 
hard case, and trust that what has been done will be reversed. I do not know, 
however, that there will be much respect for my opinion at the head of the 
office, 

with great respect 
I am &c &c 
J C Catnoun 


Gn! J G Swift 


[P.S.] I have turned farmer since my return home; and wish to make an 
experiment on plaister of Paris; and will be much obliged to you to forward 
for me to Bonneau and Mathews factors, Charleston with request to send it 
to McKinzey and Ponce my factors in Augusta one ton of ground plaister 
of Paris. I wish great care to be had in the selection so as to make the experi- 
ment a fair one. Draw on Mr. Vandeventer % for the expense and forward 
the plaister as soon as you can make it convenient. 


J. C. C. 


XXVII 
Washington 
r1™ Dec" 1825 
My dear sir, 

T have not yet tried the wine, but do not doubt but that I shall find it 
very good. I am obliged to you for obtaining the Plaister. Let me know to 
whom you have delivered, and what is the cost. 

The result of your election ® has changed the aspect of things much in 
your State, and to the disadvantage of the individual to whom you refer. 

It is difficult to form any opinion of the real state of things here. I am of 
the impression the message [Adam’s] has failed to give satisfaction both in 
manner and matter. Most think that efforts at fine writing is much misplaced 
in composition of the kind. Still greater fault is found in the matter. The 
friends of state rights object to it as utterly ultra, and those, who in the main, 


63 General Swift’s son, James, who was dismissed from West Point in September, 
1825, for drinking at the grog shop of the celebrated Benny Havens. 

6£ Christopher Vandeventer, chief clerk of the War Department, n. 29 ante. 

65 At the election of November, 1825, in New York, the voters adopted, by a large 
majority, the proposal to choose presidential electors by state-wide ballot instead of by 
legislative caucus. 
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advocate a liberal system of measures, think that the message has recom- 
mended so many debatable subjects at once, as to endanger a reaction even 
to those measures heretofore adopted and apparently acquiesced in. 


with great regard 
I am &c &c 


J C CALHOUN 
Gn! J G Swift 


[P.S.] On consultation with our friends here on my arrival as to your son 
it was thought useless after the indications in relation to him, to attempt any- 
thing in his favor. I deeply regret it, and am still prepared should it be 
thought that there is the slightest prospect to exert myself in his behalf. 

J.C. C. 


[P. S.] I will thank you to request the editors of the National Advocate 
and the Statesman to send me their country paper as a subscriber. 


J.C. C. 


XXVIII 
Washington 
15"" Jan’ 1826 
My dear sir, : 
[The first part of this letter deals with “wine” and “Plaister”.] 

The case of your son appears to me to be one of the hardest which I have 
ever known. Shortly after my return from the South, I made very particular 
enquiry in relation to it, and consulted some friends whether my interference 
could be of the least service. The impression was that it could do no good, 
and I accordingly wrote to you to that effect. I fear from your silence that 
you have not received my letter. Between ourselves, I would fear if there 
be any disposition to yield, which is thought not to be the fact, my interference 
would weaken rather than strengthen that disposition. It cannot be doubted 
that I am viewed with some jealousy. If, however, you should think other- 
wise, I will feel not the least hesitation to speak. freely to the Secretary in 
relation to your son’s case, as I am only restrained by the fear of doing an 
injury, instead of good, or at least from the beliéf, that I can do no good. 

In a few days the proceedings of Congress will become interesting. The 
amendment of the Constitution 6° will be before the body; and is destined to 
have much influence on the political operations of the country. Whether it 
will succeed this time is doubtful, but its final success, and its prostration of 
those who oppose it, I do not doubt. It is founded in the elementary prin- 
ciples of Representative Democracy. I hope the Advocate will not only go 
right, but zealously right on this great subject. 


with great regard 
I am &c &c. 
J C CALHOUN 


Gn! J G Swift - ' 


66 Calhoun here refers to the efforts made to amend the Constitution to make certain 
that a repetition of the situation in the electoral college in the fall of 1824 could not occur 
again. The Constitution was not amended, but changes in practice and procedure accom- 
plished. the purposes contemplated by amendment. Herman V. Ames, Proposed Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, A. H. A., An. Rep., 1896, vol. II, pp. 87 £. 
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XXIX 
Washington 
19" Feb” 1826 
My dear sir, 

I received your letter with the enclosure, which I disposed of as you 
requested. There has been so much misrepresentation, on the subject to 
which it refers, that I do not believe, that the attack, tho made on the floor of 
Congress, has made much impression. Rumor is no less busy here, than in 
New York. There are those, who are not satisfied, that all of the measures 
of the administration, (which possibly can consistently with duty) should be 
supported by myself and those who have acted with me. We must be identi- 
fied with them, and give an unqualified support or be denounced, as in 
opposition. We must go farther, we must pledge a support to Mr. A’s re- 
election, and recommend all of those principles, -for which we have ever 
contended, in favor of the Democratick basis of our government. There must 
be opposition in the opinion of those zealous advocates; and I make it, if we 
do not oppose them, they must oppose us. Be it so. One can make war, 
tho it takes two to make peace. If we are to be assaulted at all events, z2 is 
only left to defend. Acting defensively, we will at least have choice of posi- 
tion; and occupying as we do, the great Democratick principles, on which our 
whole political institution rests, I do not fear, that our position can be forced 
or turned. 

I have had a communication from Mr. Casey of your City enclosing a 
` number of the Globe and Emerald containing his composition, which he 
desires to be printed in one of the papers here. At this season, when all the 
papers are crowded, with the proceedings of Congress, it is impossible to 
gratify his wish; and even were there leisure, I have no communication with 
any of the Editors of the District, and could not be the channel of communi- 
cation with them. 

Mr. Casey is very desirous of an appointment, and I would be highly 
gratified with his success as I believe, he is well qualified for most of the 
executive offices. But I can do nothing. There is nothing i in my gift and I - 
am so circumscribed that I cannot ask. 


with great regard 
Tam &c &c 
J C CALHOUN 


Gn! ] G Swift 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


BOOKS OF GENERAL HISTORY j 


Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. [American Historical Associa- 
tion.] (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. Pp. xi, 168. $1.25.) 
Tue Commission on the Social Studies could hardly have reported their 

Conclusions and Recommendations at a more timely moment. Rarely in the 

country’s history have the rank and file of the public been so anxious about 

economic and political affairs as at present. Yet when one looks back at the 
schooling which the present generation has had as a preparation for intelli- 
gent action in its concerns, one might well manifest anxiety as to the outcome. 

The social studies—geography, history, and civics—should have prepared 

us to meet this crisis. These subjects, however, were taught too much as 

descriptions of structure and events and not sufficiently as instruments for 
developing in the oncoming body of citizens specifically informed opinion 
about particular causes and definite ways of easing the predominant points 

of strain in our contemporary social fabric. . 
Approximately a dozen committees more or less national in scope have 

met since 1892 to ponder either mainly or in part how the schools might more 
adequately discharge their social obligation.! Their major emphasis lay in the 
direction of enlarging the number of social studies, emphasizing the economic 
content of these courses, improving the presentation of material, arranging 
the order and the years in which these courses should be given. Rather ex- 
tended details were assigned to indicate how these suggestions might be 
achieved. 

In spite of the work of these committees the third decade of the present 
century drew to a close with a feeling in professional circles that the social 
studies were still failing to meet effectively the actualities of contemporary 
society. The buckling of the economic order in 1929 and the rapid transitions 
which have taken place since then have greatly accentuated this feeling. 
After five years of careful study the present Commission has made a departure 
in its Conclusions and Recommendations by indicating that the real focus of 
our trouble is not so much in the detailed selection, organization, and method 
of presentation of the social studies as the “frame of reference” into which they 
fit. Two sides of this frame raise especially important questions: (1) What 


1 For a review of the work of these committees down to 1923, see Twenty-second 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, pt. II, ch. 4. 
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shall be the attitude of the school toward instruction in those areas of our 
culture which are highly controversial? (2) What kind of society shall the 
. social studies assume as a pattern for reference? 

Hitherto our prevalent philosophy has been that the ghee! should be 
reutral on controversial issues, that it should present evidence from varied 
angles but withdraw from any partisanship which might explode social 
dynamite. The fear of such a detonation has usually operated to cause the 
school to stop amply short of social actualities. The Commission now seeks 
to close this gap between school and society by disavowing the ideal of “dis- 
interestedness”. It holds: 


In the sphere of moral decision and choice the very refusal to choose, since 
refusal has specific consequences, is itself a moral act. The fact is now gen- 
erally realized that a declaration to do nothing is itself a statement of policy. 
In so far as the commitments of educators, scholars, and citizens have con- 
sequences for the determination of social issues, moral responsibility for 
things left undone, as well as for things done, cannot be escaped. The import- 
ant thing then is to become conscious of responsibilities and to develop the 
discussion, not only in terms of the validity of knowledge, but also in terms 
of the values for which knowledge is used (pp. 28-29). 


The teacher of social studies is consequently urged to abandon his im- 
peccable neutrality, his position of conservator of ‘established values”, in 
favor of becoming an active partisan, a creator of new implements for social 
amelioration. From such a vantage point the teacher will the more readily 
find it possible to introduce the youth under his charge to a realistic view 
of the contradictory and rapidly changing social milieu. s 

The Commission forsees and makes suggestions on many difficulties in 
the way of actually framing school and society in this new relationship. When 
teachers act their new röles they will be almost certain to arouse bitter antag- 
onisms. Thorough protection will be needed in their tenure of office. The 
community will have to be convinced that the infinitive “to teach” does not 
mean to propagandize but rather to develop thinking. The professional prep- 
aration of teachers will have to be greatly advanced to produce the excep- 
tional teachers who will easily and quickly merit the community’s confidence 
on matters of such momentous importance. Such teachers will need an 
economic security and income commensurate with so high a calling. Boards 
of education will need a broader and higher type of membership to be able to 
appreciate this enlightened outlook. 

So far the Conclusions and Recommendations need occasion no very great 
surprise. They but propose for concerted action what has often been idealized 
by the profession. It is a position which, has been won—though not without 
the necessity of constantly rewinning it—for academic freedom in our better 
universities. Whether the public and the teachers in the public schools are 
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prepared for its extension downward may well be doubted by some. How 
many communities are there that are really willing to confide their deepest 
convictions to the jeopardy of thought? However, if the direction be right, 
the start must be made at some time. Perhaps the main objective can be 
achieved gradually and without too great disturbance to the ever unstable 
social equilibrium. 

This, however, is not the only way to vitalize the social studies. The social 
studies may more effectively integrate the youth with social realities if these 
studies are quick to anticipate the kind of social order which is just emerging 
into view. The Commission diligently studied the signs of our times. 
Drawing on the reports of a number of congressional investigations and of 
such national commissions as those on law enforcement, child welfare, hous- 
ing conditions, cost of medical care, economic and social trends, the Com- 
mission comes to the final conclusion: 


Educators stand to-day between two great philosophies of social economy: 
the one representing the immediate past and fading out in actuality, an 
individualism in economic theory which has become hostile in practice to the 
development of individuality for great masses of the people and threatens the 
survival of American society; the other representing and anticipating the 
future on the basis of actual trends—the future already coming into reality, 
a collectivism which may permit the widest development of personality or 
lead to a bureaucratic tyranny destructive of ideals of popular democracy and 
cultural freedom. 

If education continues to emphasize the philosophy of individualism in 
economy, it will increase the accompanying social: tensions. If it organizes 
a program in terms of a philosophy which harmonizes with the facts of a 
closely integrated society, it will ease the strains of the transition taking place 


in actuality (pp. 36-37). 


This bold and fearless point of view colors every section of the report. 
If the members of the Commission perceive our social destiny without mis- 
take then there can be no question but that the improvement of the social 
studies program depends directly and immediately on a collectivistic orienta- 
tion. Again, if the direction is right, a start should be made. But is the 
direction right? No part of the report is so likely to generate disagreement 
as this clear-cut statement of philosophy. i 

Some will at once fear that the Commission’s collectivism is a radical 
departure from our fundamental concept of liberty. They should read the 
report carefully to see that collectivism is understood not as an alternative to 
individual freedom but rather as a means to the “widest development of 
personality”. Others with objections to specific details of collectivism will 
still remain unconvinced. Here the Commission says: 


As to the specific form which this “collectivism,” this integration and 
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interdependence, is taking and will take in the future, the evidence at hand 
is by no means clear or unequivocal. It may involve the limiting or sup- 
planting of private property by public property or it may entail the preserva- 
tion of private property, extended and distributed among the masses. Most 
likely, it will... represent a composite of historic doctrines and social con- 
ceptions yet to appear. Almost certainly it will involve a larger measure of 
compulsory as well as voluntary co-operation of citizens in the conduct of 
the complex national economy, a corresponding enlargement of the functions 
of government, and an increasing state intervention in fundamental branches 
of economy previously left to individual discretion and initiative—a state 
intervention that in some instances may be direct and mandatory and in others 


indirect and facilitative (pp. 16-17). 


All these, however, are very controversial points. Many will complain 
that it is no business of the school to make determinations on these matters. 
The Commission squarely faces this issue. As a social institution education 
must have a location in some particular time and place. To fail to frame the 
social studies with reference to what they have actually determined to be the 
emerging social conditions in the United States of 1934 is to dislocate the 
school from actuality and to perpetuate its past inefficiencies. 

But do conditions point unerringly to collectivism as the frame of refer- 
ence? It must be conceded that there is honest and intense difference of 
opinion here. This redirects attention again to a consideration of the first and 
main side of the Commission’s frame of reference, the proper attitude of the 
school toward the teaching of controversial issues. If the school is to partici- 
pate effectively here, as the Commission recommends, the supporting public 
will need to be assured that the school is not made the vehicle for the propaga- 
tion of a particular viewpoint. The Commission, however, has so definitely 
espoused the collectivistic viewpoint that it at once undermines this assurance. 
How can teachers be committed to collectivism and yet.be “peculiarly dis- 
sociated from every special group concerned with the advancement of some 
narrow end” (p. 125)? Perhaps the Commission’s collectivism is not narrow. 
It will, however, take no end of argument to prove the case, an argument 
which in the end may result in distracting attention to a discussion of the 
merits of collectivism rather than how the social studies program may be 
improved. There is thus danger that the two main sides of the Commission’s 
frame of reference are either not well joined or incapable of being joined. 

The necessity for locating the social studies in time and place may be con- 
ceded but doing so is not simply a problem of physics. There is also a social 
dimension which manifests much greater variability than the other two. 
In contemporary America there are many conflicting social philosophies con- 
tending for adoption. Would it not, therefore, be more realistic for the school 
to aid its clientele to make a choice between them rather than seem, as the 
Commission does, to assume one and apparently restrict choice merely to the 
form and means through which that one shall be realized? 
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What are the next steps? One might expect them to lie in the direction 
of the construction of syllabuses, textbooks, and similar paraphernalia con- 
sistent with the aims expounded. Many will be disappointed that, unlike ` 
former committees, this Commission considered itself without a mandate for 
so specific an enterprise. The Commission did deal with “materials of 
instruction”, “method of teaching”, and “tests and testing”, but it did so 
generally and with main attention to the “frame of reference”. Since the 
“frame of reference”, the philosophy, is so preéminent, the Commission has 
fittingly selected as the immediate task the need for winning leaders to their 
philosophy of education. And as four members of the Commission refused 
to sign the report, it may be concluded that the focus of attention is exactly 
where it should be—on the soundness of the philosophy. When this issue is 
resolved, the individuality and ingenuity of the leaders can be depended on, 
as the Commission repeatedly asserts, to suggest a variety of ways of securing 
the more distant objective. 

Yale University. : Jonn S. BRUBACHER. 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Editor-in-Chief, Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN; Associate Editor, ALvın Jounson. Volumes XI, XII, XIII, 
Morbidity-Service. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1933-1934. 
Pp. xxi, 639; xxi, 716; xxii, 674. $7.50 each.) 

Tue Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences-will some day be a priceless 
Jocument for the historian’s study of the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. In the three latest volumes it reflects more clearly than ever the un- 
certainties and the conflicts in thought which are at the same time the 
result and the cause of the confusion of our age. A few samples will illustrate. 
J-M. Rubenow under the title, “Poverty”, looks at the maladjustments within 
the contemporary social scene and arrives at the safe but not very penetrating 
conclusion that “the question whether abolition of poverty does or does not 
require complete reorganization of the very fundamentals of modern indus- 
trial society remains and is likely to remain for many years...”. F. W. Coker, 
surveying the attack of the pluralists upon the monistic conception of the 
state, stresses the importance for pluralism of Laski’s doctrine that “the only 
tolerable sovereign in society and the only valid source of law is the individual 
conscience”. Distant a few pages is the affirmation of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
that “what is called conscience is . . . the reflex in the individual of the sanc- 
tions of society”. The dogmatism of both Laski and Radcliffe-Brown is 
rebuked by Edward Sapir-in his discussion of “Personality”. “With all the 
uncertainty that now prevails with regard to the relative permanence or 
modifiability of life patterns in the individual and in the race it is unwise... 
to force the notion of the fixation of personality in time”. All three writers 
reflect the rationalistic tendencies of the modern world and challenge by 
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implication the age-old position of religion that conscience is in some way 
connected with a divine power in the cosmos. Edward Bertholet undertakes 
to speak the modern mind with respect to religion and at the end of a long 
discourse leaves the subject about where it stood immediately after the 
appearance ‚of the first human skeptic. “At one extreme”, he says, “stands 
Hegel’s conception of religion as a process working itself out within the being 
of God; at the other Feuerbach’s conclusion that it is an illusion spun by man.” 

To those who pin their faith to reason Donald Slesinger and Mary 
Stephenson in their article on “Research” present the disturbing and illogical 
phenomenon in the present rationalistic age of the “lowering of the type of in- 
telligence attracted to the social sciences”. The authors hope that, as a result of 
the vigorous selection of the depression era, social scientists will appear who, 
instead of merely collecting “data”, will “think more about the material in 
hand”. This pious wish suggests that faith in progress which has buoyed up 
so many of those moderns led by reason to abandon their old-fashioned but 
comfortable religious arks. Carl Becker, however, under the title, “Progress”, 
hammers at the fingers of all such who cling to this particular spar in a 
tempestuous sea. “But if we take the still longer perspective”, he warns, 
“and estimate the universe as a. whole . . . in terms of cosmic energy, then 
progress and the very existence of man himself becomes negligible and mean- 
ingless. In such a perspective we should see the whole life of man on the 
earth as a mere momentary ripple on the surface of one of the minor planets in 
one of the minor stellar systems.” 

Nor does the Encyclopaedia fail to reflect the dilemma of those physical 
scientists investigating minor and major stellar systems as well as the vagaries 
of electrons and neutrons. These moderns have been driven by twentieth 

“century physics from the apparently firm and stable foundation of the 
materialism of Galileo and Newton into the dangerous realm of idealism. 
“Thus Kant”, concluded C. E. M. Joad in his article on “Realism”, “has taken 
the place of the realists as the philosopher most congenial to modern physics.” 
Idealism, as some of the natural scientists have already demonstrated, swings 
easily round the circle to religion and the physicist has already made the pain- 
ful discovery that in the unfamiliar realm of philosophy he may find himself 
playing the röle of a naive amateur. Horace Kallen in the essay on “Pragma- 
tism” suggests the battles in the philosophers’ domain which rage about 
closed systems “establishing once and for all the ultimate nature and destiny 
of man and the universe”. For all such systems he affirms pragmatism “dis- 
solves dogmas into beliefs, eternities and necessities into change and chance, 
conclusions and finalities into processes”. He adds a little ruefully, however, 
that pragmatism is not widely accepted by the philosophical guild because 
“men have invented philosophy precisely because they find change, chance, 
and process too much for them, and desire infallible security and certainty”. 
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Clearly the Encyclopaedia mirrors the intellectual confusion of a generation 
that has lost its moorings and has failed to find a guiding principle in a 
cosmos wherein all appears to be flux. 

Sometimes the historian, as he watches his contemporaries run after the 
latest popular economist or hang upon the words of the prophet, of science, 
wonders about his function in the contemporary scene with its feverish search 
for the new. Perhaps he reflects that intellectual confusion and frustration in 
an age is not for him a new phenomenon. No doubt he attributes some of 
the difficulties of the time to its extreme specialization. But even as he does 
so he finds himself retreating as the economist, the political scientist, and 
even the lowly sociologist add to their bailiwicks by appropriating areas of 
his domain. Perhaps he thinks unpleasantly of the ungrateful brood which 
has sprung from history and which now seeks to disintegrate the past and 
distribute it among the familiar intellectual cartons of the present. The con- 
fusion which the Encyclopaedia illustrates suggests the need for forces of 
integration in the contemporary swirl of thought. It is no accident that 
philosophy daily increases in importance. Its weakness, however, lies in its 
tendency to work only at the level of ideas. For the historian specific philoso- 
phies, or the lack of them, are the resultants of the conditions of human life 
in particular places and ages. Perhaps the time has come for the historian to 
cease thinking of his undertaking as the pursuit of merely another speciality in 
the field of knowledge and to return frankly to his ancient task of attempting 
to encompass wholes. At the level of ideas the historian can look down upon 
a particular culture with the perspective of the philosopher. At the level of 
social action he can see old ideas at work and new ones in the process of 
formation. All aspects of human life and thought are his domain and 
rounded and integrated knowledge of human experience in, intellectual and 
social endeavor is the one foundation for poise in a disordered and disorderly 
epoch. 

Yale University. + Raps H. GABRIEL. 


A Study of History. By Arnor J. Toynsrer, Director of Studies in the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Research Professor of Inter- 
national History in the University of London. Volumes I-III. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xvi, 476; vii, 452; vi, 551. 
$1750.) 

Turse three volumes are installments of a general plan to embrace in all 
thirteen parts: Introduction; the geneses of civilizations, the growths of 
civilizations, the breakdowns of civilizations, the disintegrations of civiliza- 
tions; universal states, universal churches; heroic ages; contacts between 
civilizations in space, contacts between civilizations in time; rhythms in the 
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histories of civilizations; the prospects of the Western civilization; the inspira- 
tions of historians. Parts one, two, and three are now before us. 

Mr. Toynbee seems to imagine that he is proceeding empirically, uncon- 
trolled by any avowed assumptions or by any presuppositions of Weltge- 
schichte. Ele says that “Sccieties, not states, are ‘the social atoms’ with which 
students of history have to deal”. He then selects certain societies or social 
atoms for minute study, as a botanist selects certain types or species for exami- 
nation. His societies include the orthodox Christian, Iranic and Arabic, 
Syriac, Indic, Sinic, ‘Minoan, Sumeric, Hittite, Babylonic, Andean, Yucatec, 
Mexic, Mayan, and Egyptiac. These he classifies provisionally and primarily 
as wholly unrelated societies, societies unrelated to earlier societies, infra-affili- 
ated societies, affiliated sccieties (subdivided), and supra-affiliated societies. 

Anticipating the objection of critics that historical events are unique, 
Mr. Toynbee merely asks them “to agree with us that a given phenomenon 
may be ‘unique and therefore incomparable in some respects, while at the same 
time in other respects it may be a member of a class and therefore comparable 
with other members of that class in so far as it is covered by the classification”. 
He does not, however, meet the objection that no meaning can arise from 
such comparisons, even assuming that there are such “social atoms” or par- 
ticularities as societies and classes of societies—an assumption based on a 
physical analogy. 

Having selected his “social atoms” and made his classifications, Mr. Toyn- 
bee examines “the cause” of the “geneses” of civilizations, thus combining 
a physical and a biological analogy. He considers the ancient question of 
race and environment and finds no primordials here. Then he turns to the 
interrelations, to challenge and response, the stimulus of hard countries 
[Bodin!], of new ground, of blows, of pressures, and of penalizations. What 
outcome? “In scientific terminology, ‘the most stimulating challenge is to 
be found in a mean between a deficiency of severity and an excess of it’. The 
meaning of this proposition has gradually unfolded itself in the long 
empirical process of proof. ... What, then, is the movement towards which a 
nascent civilization is stimulated by the challenge that brings it to birth? 
Presumably the nascent civilization is stimulated to fulfill its nature. And 
what is it in the nature of a new born babe to do? When the babe has come 
to birth, it is in its nature to grow in wisdom and stature.” 

Having brought his “new born babes” or “social atoms” into being Mr. 
. Toynbee examines their “growths”. The criterion of growth is to be found 
in increasing command over human and physical environment, in a “trans- 
fer of energy, or shift of emphasis, from some lower sphere of being or sphere 
of action to a higher sphere”—a process which Mr. Toynbee calls “etherializa- 
tion”, and in “the transference of the field of action”. All these generaliza- 
tions are illustrated with amazing profusion by multitudinous citations 
drawn from the vast and imposing erudition of the author. 


x 
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If at this stage of Mr. Toynbee’s exploration and exposition, criticism 


_ were ventured by a reviewer of painfully limited knowledge it would be 


somewhat as follows. The introduction of analogies from biology and 
physics into historical thought (a practice which most of us are guilty of) 
does violence to the actuality of history and adds to confusion rather than to 
knowledge. Even the physical sciences start with some assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of things. Still more does any treatment of history. 
Empirical operations in history are always limited by the intellectual pre- 
suppositions of the author and there is no escape from this rule (Heussi, 
Die Krisis des Historismus and Th. Lessing, Geschichte als Sinngebung des 
Sinnlosen). Yet, such suggestions should be advanced merely as tentative, 
until Mr. Toynbee has completed his monumental labors. 
New Milford. Cuarves A. BEARD. 


BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


A Biography of the Greek People. By Csc Farrrietp LaveLL, Professor 
of the History of Thought in Grinnell College. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1934. Pp. xii, 297. $3.00.) 

Proressor Lavell has written a very attractive book about the ancient 
Greeks. His purpose, expressed in the preface, was to tell wh&t these ancients 
did that permanently mattered: his hope, expressed in a sort of dedicatory 
letter, is that he has told what was worth telling. This purpose and hope tend 
to disarm unsympathetic criticism. 

The chapters of this book which are historical in the ordinary sense, 
though they contain many penetrating and sound judgments, are not very 
good, because the author relies too much. on the traditional literature and on 
certain modern scholars whom he considers dependable. In chapter I he 
regards the Homeric poems as presenting, on the whole, a uniform civiliza- 
tion, He is quite sure that there was a Minoan Empire and that Minos was 
a great king. He believes that the Greeks arrived from somewhere, not that 
they were produced by a fusion of races in Greece itself. In chapter IT the 


‘account of the Hesiodic poetry is very good, although the Book of Days is 


regarded as a part of the Works. The description of life at Sparta is also 
good in the main. But the author does not seem to understand that it was 
Sparta’s conquests in the eighth and seventh centuries which made Sparta 
what she was later. After the Messenian wars the Spartiatae, besides being a 
military caste, became country squires whose chief business was the manage- 
ment of the estates assigned to them. Chapter IV, “The War with Persia”, 
is based on Herodotus and Mr. Grundy, and is the worst of all: it miscon- 
ceives the situations and the strategy. Chapter VIII, “The Rise and Fall of 
the Athenian Empire”, is not much better: it gives no adequate appreciation 
of the policy of Sparta after Platea, the relations between Athens and her 
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“allies”, the reasons for the cleft and bitterness between oligarchs and demo- 
crats in the various cities, or the underlying causes of the Peloponnesian War. 
On the other hand, there is much that is valuable even in the chapters devoted 
chiefly to political history, for example, the discussion of the degeneracy of 
the fourth century, and of the inherent defects of the city-state. 

In the other chapters, V-VII, IX, XI, XIII-XV, Professor Lavell is on his 
own ground. There are some infelicitous statements, careless or exaggerated 
expressions; but on the whole the account of the development of religion, 
philosophy, literature, and art among the Greeks is acceptable. The author 
'makes the great names seem important, even to college students, the ideas of 
the ancient Greek world comprehensible, reasonable, human. There is some- 
thing unusually fresh and vivid about his presentation. To many readers he 
will make clear what perhaps they wished to know, but never understood 
before. 

In spite, therefore, of serious faults, this is an admirable book. It tells a 
coherent and fascinating story about things which really matter. 

Princeton University. WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE. 


Tiberio, successore di Augusto. Per EMmANnuELE Ciaceri. (Rome: 
Albrighi, Segati and Company. 1934. Pp. xi, 335. 301.) _ 
Proressor Ciaceri marshals the results of his previous sound studies in the 

history of the later republic and early empire to the defense of Tiberius. In 

particular, he seeks to discredit the honesty and research ability of Tacitus, 
whom he regards far less favorably than would, for instance, Professor Marsh. 

In fact, he prefers the silence of earlier writers, as of Josephus and Philo with 

respect to Gaius’s share in the death of Tiberius, to the statements of later 

. ones, in this case Suetonius and Dio. Nevertheless, he accepts equally gossipy 

remarks by the later writers when they redound to his hero’s credit. Apart, 

however, from this slight bias, his knowledge of the sources is wide and his 
use of them judicious. 

With the assistance of recent Italian works on constitutional theory, 
Professor Ciaceri opens with a valuable analysis of the Augustan constitution, 
which he envisages as an infusion into the revived institutions and traditions 
of the republic of a monarchical element based on Cicero’s concept of the 
princeps. In his discussion of the succession, though many would accept his 
view that Augustus meant the principate to be hereditary, few will agree with 
him in adopting Kornemann’s thesis of a full coregency of Agrippa and 
Tiberius. He portrays Tiberius as a true Roman.aristocrat, reserved, proud, 
and loyal. In line with his previous studies, he exonerates the emperor from 
responsibility for the abuse of maiestas and discounts most of the scandal 
about his relations with other members of the imperial family which Mr. 
Graves uses so freely in I, Claudius. He blames much of the trouble on 
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Agrippina and makes the interesting suggestion that Tiberius pursued her 
and Sejanus so bitterly because, as an old Roman, he felt an obligation of 
vendetta toward those who had played him false. His treatment of the deal- 
ings between Tiberius and the senate stresses the sincere effort made to foster 
senatorial government and the disappointment which resulted in the retire- 
ment to Capri. With the aid of Dr. Munthe, Professor Ciaceri sweeps away 
the miasmic traditions which have clustered about that island. Instead, he 
shows the aging ruler devoted to the cares of empire or, amid his scholars, 
to study and to the upbringing of Gaius, whom he regarded as a promising 
heir. 

In the following points of detail, Professor Ciaceri’s opinions will interest 
specialists: pp. 10-11, the imperium maius was not only retained but exercised | 
within the pomoerium; p. 44, the sojourn in Rhodes was due to a dislike of 
Julia; p. 76, the concept of the emperor’s maiestas was connected with his 
sacrosanctitas; p. 83, the quaestio de maiestate continued but lost importance 
. under Tiberius; p. 188, Tiberius did not raise the ducentesima to a centesima ` 

tax; p. 212, n. 5, in 23 A. D., taxes were still collected by publicani and the 
change came only gradually thereafter; p. 254, n. 6, Tiberius did not com- 
mand the death of Agrippa Postumus; p. 292, Sejanus may have revived the 
popular comitia for his election to the consulate in 30 A. D. (Dessau, ILS., 
6044). A final appendix disposes of Papini’s revival of Tertullian’s state- 
ment that Tiberius favored Christianity. The work is well written and cites 
passages from the ancient sources very fully. Modern works are, however, 
sparingly mentioned and there is no bibliography, despite the evidences of 
careful research throughout the book. The index comprises only proper 
names, not subjects. 

For readers of English, this book challenges comparison with Professor 
Marsh’s recent Reign of Tiberius (1931), to which Professor Ciaceri refers 
only rarely and slightingly. Nevertheless, there is little to choose between 
them. The Italian book is somewhat fuller in treatment and in the citation 
of ancient sources. But his use of the source material seems more extreme 
and arbitrary. Both scholars present substantially the same portrait of their 
hero and if some readers feel a sneaking hesitancy to accept this modern 
“reconstruction” of the traditional villain, let them remember how difficult 

-it has been to rid American history of Parson Weems’s opposite but equally 
one-sided portrayal of Washington. 

Harvard University. Mason HAMMOND. 


La renaissance du XII siècle: Les écoles et Penseignement. Par G. Part, 
A. Bruner, P. TremeLay. Refonte complete de l’ouvrage de G. Robert 
(1909). [L'Institut d’études médiévales d’Ottawa, IIL.] (Paris: J.-Vrin. 
1933. Pp. 324.) 
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THe word renaissance is still with us. Its meaning varies; its exact conno- 
tation is frequently vague. Yet, as Professor Haskins stated some years ago, 
it is a term so convenient and so well established that if it had not existed we 
should have had to invent it. The authors of the present volume, well aware 
that they may offend some readers, are not loath to describe as a renaissance the 
age which gave birth to scholasticism and which witnessed the transformation 
of the political, economic, social, religious, and intellectual life of Western 
Europe. Their purpose has not been to produce a new work, but to revise 
thoroughly and completely the thesis of G. Robert, Les écoles et l'enseigne- 
ment de la théologie pendant la première moitié du XII siècle, published in 
Paris in 1909 and now no longer available. ` 

Since Robert’s volume appeared much has been learned about the twelfth 
century—its life, its thought, its institutions. The present authors have mas- 
tered this new material and have incorporated the results o£ modern research 
in their work without entirely destroying Robert’s earlier treatise. Planned 
on the model set by him and strictly adhering to this in many places the 
volume is, nevertheless, practically a new work. In many instances where he 
was perplexed, the later writers comprehend; where he was silent, they fre- 
quently inform. Such distinctions between the two works may easily be dis- 
cerned by an examination of the sections dealing with Abelard’s philosophical 
and theological writings. 

The purpose of the book is to show clearly, step by step, the intellectual 
development of the twelfth century. In three introductory chapters, about 
one-third of the book, the authors describe the various centers of scholarly 
activity of the early Middle Ages, conditions prevailing in the schools, the 
subjects studied, and the methods of teaching that were customarily fol- 
lowed. The sections devoted to a discussien of the liberal arts are especially 
well done. Chapter IV, describing the renaissance of the twelfth century, 
gives a good account of the humanist John of Salisbury and of the great 
Bernard who dominated the century “méme humainement”; of the Corni- 
fician utilitarians who, like modern sophomores eager to follow philosophy, 
were impatient of discipline in the arts; and of others who helped make the 
age brilliant. The second part of the book covers the teaching of theology. 
The treatment of the subject here is historical, rather than theological in 
character, and exegetical methods are traced from patristic times to the 
period when Summae sententiarum set the standards for theological studies. 
The authors emphasize, and rightfully so, the importance of personalities as 
interpreters of texts and as writers of original works, for the schools were 
lively places with keen minds ever alert. f 

There are short bibliographical notes appended to each chapter; however, 
the thorough documentation of the narrative directs readers to all the major 
works upon which the authors have relied. The bibliographies and notes are 
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especially helpful for references to books and articles recently published, even 
including many titles that appeared only a few wecks before the manuscript 
went to press. Itisa pleasure to note the prominent place accorded the work 
of the late Professor Paetow. The authors have employed his Guide to the 
Study of Medieval History as he would have had it used; and his essays on 
the liberal arts, the schools, and medieval Latin receive proper recognition. 
There is an index for names; unfortunately, however, none has been provided 
for subjects. A real contribution, one not found in Robert’s volume, is the 
lexicographical table. Semantic queries regarding many important and fre- 
quently used medieval Latin words may be conveniently answered by the 
references given in this list. There is also a brief introduction by M. C. Chenu. 
Princeton University. ‘ Gray C. Boyce. 


The Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 
Edited by C. W. Foster, Canon of Lincoln and Prebendary of Leices- 
ter Saint Margaret. Volume II. [The Lincoln Record Society, 
Volume 28.] (Hereford: Hereford Times. 1933. Pp. xlviii, 403.) 


WHen the series of six volumes contemplated by the Lincoln Record 
Society under the very able editing of Canon Foster has been completed, the 
church of Lincoln will possess an unrivaled critical edition of its great collec-’ 
tion of records, complete for all before the year 1235 and including many of 
later date. The third volume, the editor tells us, will contain charters of 
lands lying in general outside Lincolnshire; the fourth and fifth, Lincolnshire 
charters of the Common of the Canons, and the sixth, charters of the city of 
Lincoln, together with an epilogue which we shall eagerly anticipate since 
the great number of charters to be printed has made necessary the restfiction 
of annotations and introductory remarks. 

The general plan of the first volume (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 534), 
has been continued in this, the second volume. A little less attention has 
been paid to the various readings of the manuscripts, in part because of 
the smaller number of original documents of the nature of royal charters. 
To meet a suggestion made with regard to the earlier volume, however, and 
to facilitate the work of students interested in the royal chancery, the editor 
has here included in an appendix facsimiles of twelve charters of Henry II 
which he had already printed, as well as facsimiles of documents contained in 
this volume. He has added also an appendix on seals, and at the beginning, 
a list of emendations and additions to the text of his earlier work. The second 
volume contains few documents that have been printed before; it is dedicated 
to Professor Stenton, and Mrs. Stenton has contributed the excellent subject 
index. 

The charters and other documents are divided into those of early bishops 
and lay magnates, the oldest going back to Robert de Meulan in 1118, and 
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being supported by nearly forty other documents of the twelfth century and 
by a number of a somewhat later date. Other charters date back to Bishop 
Hugh II of the early thirteenth century, and to Bishops Robert Grosseteste, 
Henry Lexington, and Richard Gravesend. A group of twenty-three indul- 
gences issued in favor of the church of Lincoln by various bishops of that 
church, and by others of places more remote, even of Moray and the Orkneys, 
remits penance of twenty or forty days to those that either go to Lincoln and 
listen to the sermons of the canons and members of the church, or say the 
Pater Noster and Ave Maria, or contribute to the fabric fund by gift or legacy. 
A late document (1518) shows the city of Lincoln come to “such indigence 
and disaster” that special merits may be obtained by opening up the Foss Dyke 
and improving access to the city. 

The most abundant information contained in the volume is probably that 
concerned with the administration of the lands of a great church and their 
distribution amongst various branches of the church’s organization. A very 
interesting group of documents, for example, shows the provisions for the 
choristers made in 1264 by Bishop Richard Gravesend. Heretofore the boys 
had lived on the alms of canons; hereafter they are to be twelve in number; 
they are to be admitted by the dean and chapter; they are to dwell in one 
house under a master. They are there to receive definite revenue for their 
support, including pensions, money from chantries and obits, 18d. a week 
from the canons in turn for their week of ministration, and the proventus 
ecclesiarum of certain places—Ashby Puerorum, for example. An interesting 
note throws light on the Bible clerk, and our knowledge of the possible rela- 
tions of mother churches and chapels, and the duties of various officials, clerks 

. of the choir, chaplains of chantries, precentors, vicars choral, gains somewhat 
in precision. 

Less information is given on agrarian matters. There are occasional sug- 
gestions of the two field system; of boon services; of bovates, and the exact 
content and situation of their component parts. There is frequent mention of 
villains; a grant of Henry II’s reign of a serf with offspring and chattels, and 
a manumission of 1282. Some indication is given of certain procedures in the 
shire court, and of the relation of the itinerant justices to the liberties of 
Lincoln. In general, however, this volume is probably of greatest importance 
in the light it throws on ecclesiastical arrangements. 

Mount Holyoke College. N. NELSON, 


The Apostolic Camera and Scottish Benefices, 1418-1488. By Annie I. 
Cameron, M. A. Ph. D., D. Litt., Diplémée of the Vatican in Palæ- 
ography, Sometime Carnegie Research Fellow in History. [St. An- 
drews University Publications, No. XXXV.] (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1934. Pp. xciv, 478. $8.00.) ` 
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Tuss is a calendar in English of the entries relating to Scotland from 1418 
to 1488 in the principal series of cameral registers now extant in the Vatican 
Archives and the Archivio di Stato in Rome. The calendar is preceded by an 
introduction describing the central administration of servitia and annates 
and making brief allusions to other taxes and aspects of the papal financial 
system of the period. It contains much useful information which has not 
before been set forth in English and some which is entirely new. The illus- 
trations drawn from the subsequent calendar are particularly valuable. The 
treatment does not represent a thorough study of all the literature and pub- 
lished sources available, and it sometimes displays signs of carelessness. There 
are several significant errors, such as the definition of annates as “payments 
made to the Curia by reason of papal provision to ecclesiastical benefices 
valued between 24 and roo florins, gold of the Camera” (p. Ixv), though 
several benefices noted in the following calendar as paying annates were 
valued at more than 100 florins, and the number could be multiplied from 
the entries relating to other countries. The minor mistakes run rather above 
the inevitable few. In this connection it may be noted that the important 
document quoted at page lxxi in note 3 as “from a note taken in Rome” is to 
be found in Archivio di Stato, Archivio Camerale 1862 (Quietanze 2), on the 
folio next preceding the index. The author is a little too prone to suggest 
hypotheses for which she establishes no high degree of probability. She 
points out, for example, that after 1475 in some of the registers the sum paid 
by a debtor is repeated in the margin at a larger figure than that given in the 
body of the entry, and infers the possibility that the difference represented . 
interest paid by the debtors to the cameral bankers (pp. xxxiii-xxxv). She 
neglects to indicate that the sum in the entry is usually stated to be in gold 
florins of the camera, while that in the margin is entered only as florins, and 
she fails to establish any connection between interest and the difference. 

The entries in the calendar are grouped according to the series of registers 
as they are now catalogued in the archives, though the plan has not been 
followed with entire consistency. The method is somewhat confusing, since 
this classification sometimes’runs athwart the original contemporary classifica- 
tion. Among the Libri Quittanciarum, for example, are several registers 
which were originally Solutiones or Obligationes. It causes the more difh- 
culty, because the editor supplies no adequate description of the nature of the 
different series. The Libri Quittanciarum, indeed, are ascribed to the wrong 
archives, unless they have been transferred from the Archivio di Stato to the 
Vatican since July 15, 1932. Moreover, the reader is left to conjecture just 
what registers have been used, since Dr. Cameron’s two statements with 
regard to it (p.v) are very general and appear to conflict. Has she searched 
Archivio di Stato, Archivio Camerale, Conti Annuali del Tesoriere, nos. 8 
and 1 5, which are contemporary Introitus and Exitus Registers, and Vatican 
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Archives, Introitus and Exitus Registers 389, 470, and 505, and Obligationes 
and Solutiones Registers 55A, 61, and 86 and found no items relating to 
Scotland, or has she overlooked them? To this and similar questions which 
might arise she gives no answer. Within each group the entries are presented 
in chronological order with a reference to the source which establishes the 
original order in the registers. It may be noted that among these references 
the abbreviation “C. S.” is employed without explanation to designate the 
series of registers entitled Obligazioni per Servizi Comuni. 

The summaries seem generally to be adequate. The only item of signif- 
cance which is customarily omitted is the price charged for the letters of 
acquittance which is usually—though not always—noted in the registers. 
A comparison with extracts and photostats from the same registers relating 
to other countries indicates that this fundamental part of the work has been 
done much more carefully and accurately than the introduction and the criti- 
cal apparatus. The calendar is consequently a contribution of prime im- 
portance for the understanding of many aspects of the papal relations with 
Scotland, and a noteworthy addition to the several collections of documents 
drawn from the records of the papal camera. A student who may wish to 
make a thorough study of such a subject as papal provisions, annates, or 
servitia in Scotland during the fifteenth century will still have to consult a 
few of the cameral manuscripts deposited in the Vatican Archives and the 
Archivio di Stato, but the amount of work which he will have to do in these 
archives will be much less than would have been necessary before the present 
book was published. 

Haverford College. W. E. Lunr. 


BOOKS OF MODERN HISTORY 


Geschichte von Venedig. Von Heinrich Kretscumayr. Band III, Der 
Niedergang. [Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, herausgegeben von 
Hermann Oncken.] (Stuttgart: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 1934. 
Pp. xv, 687. 24 M.) 

Tue delay in the completion of this work—it is nineteen years since the 
appearance of the first volume—is explained by the circumstance that the 
finished first draft was destroyed in the burning of the Palace of Justice at 
Vienna on July 15, 1927. We are greatly indebted to Professor Kretschmayr 
for the undaunted courage with which he has surmounted that catastrophe 
and recreated this final volume. Scholars will find his survey their best 
introduction to Venetian history, at once a synthesis of past research and a 
guide for future study. It is well balanced in content, mature in its judg- 
ments, and supplemented with extremely useful bibliographical guides. 

In this volume Professor Kretschmayr has consciously faced two main 
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problems, that of evaluating and illuminating the place of Venice in Euro- 
pean culture during the three centuries in which her contributions to the fine 
arts were greatest, and that of explaining the character and causes of the 
decline of the Republic. The former task appears admirably done, and, on 
the whole, dominates the presentation. The division of the book into three 
main sections according to centuries corresponds to the cultural epochs, the 
Renaissance, the Baroque, and the Rococo. The author uses these divisions 
to characterize those stages of development of the European Geist which 
manifested themselves both in art and in social life and moral ideas. Note- 
worthy is the treatment of the Baroque as a distinct and positive phase. The 
painters and musicians receive most attention; their works are described with 
obvious love, and their importance is clarified by a free use of the comparative 
method and by a full statement of their relation to cognate developments 
elsewhere. 

In the sections dealing with political and economic history Professor 
Kretschmayr writes as an expositor rather than as a narrator; his paragraphs 
generally explain and seldom depict. If the second theme of the book, the 
explanation of the decline, does not seem as satisfactorily presented as the 
evaluation of the cultural achievements, it is partly because the author has 
not succeeded in synthesizing with his excellent summary paragraphs the 
rather mechanically organized presentation of the details, but mainly because 
the author has not, in dealing with his second problem, made so free a use 
of the comparative method. The political impotence which overtook Venice 
would be more clearly understood were her fate more closely related to that 
of the other city-states or city leagues which attempted independent political 
life in the later Middle Ages, and her institutions studied against the back- 
ground of those of the military monarchies with which she was unable to com- 
pete. Professor Kretschmayr threads his way carefully through the labyrinth of 
Venetian administrative magistracies—we note only his misconception of the 
functions of the Magistrato alle legne—but the enumeration leaves still un- 
answered many questions concerning the significance of the Venetian admin- 
istrative system for the economic, financial, naval, and military strength of 
the Republic. On the other hand, the portrayal of the Venetian constitution 
in its relation to the structure of Venetian society leaves only a keen appetite 
for a more extensive narrative of the operation of the system than is per- 
mitted by the plan of this survey. 

The scattered sections on Venetian economy arouse amazement at the 
extent to which the prosperity of the city survived after its original bases had 
been undermined. After her patricians had begun to withdraw from trade, 
after her political preéminence had passed, her relation to the network of 
European trade had altered, and her merchant marine had fallen behind 
competitors, she still maintained her prosperity until the end of the sixteenth, 
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century, retaining her hold upon the central European markets and compen- 
sating by the expansion of her industry for what she had lost in no longer 
supplying the Western European markets with the products of the Far East. 
Only when the Dutch and English replaced the Portuguese and Spanish in 
the Indies and penetrated the Levant did Venice definitely lose her position 
as intermediary between Fast and West. There remained in the seventeenth 
century to support the pomp of Venetian life and the desperate fight against 
the Turk only that trade which came to Venice as Queen of the Adriatic, and 
the preëminence which many branches of Venetian manufactures still held in 
markets spread from England to Russia. During that century French com- 
petition deprived Venice of much of her industrial importance, and in the 
next century the disintegration of the metropolitan hegemony which Venice 
had long held over all the area about the head of the Adriatic was completed 
with the proclamation. of the free ports of Trieste and Ancona. In view of 
that political weakness, inherent in her character as an armyless city-state 
overshadowed by the Ottoman Empire, which prevented Venice both from 
accepting the Spanish offer of 1586 to engage in ventures beyond the oceans 
and from affirming by force of arms a superior commercial position in the 
Levant or even in the Adriatic, the road to comparative prosperity for the 
later days of the Republic lay through fostering the industrial and agricultural 
development of her dominions on the mainland. But during the last century 
and a half of their independent existence the Venetians did not make the most 
even of those economic opportunities which their political impotence left to 
them. At the conclusion of the story one may still feel, with due recognition 
of all the difficulties created by external circumstance, that the character of the 
Venetian aristocracy in large measure determined the fate of Venice, that 
the change therein from political vigor and economic initiative to political 
make-believe and economic ineffectiveness resulted from the operation of 
some principle embedded in the very nature of that aristocracy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. FREDERIC CHAPIN LANE. 


. Der deutsche Bauernkrieg. Von GünTHer Franz. (Munich: R. Olden- 

bourg. 1933. Pp. xiii, 494. 17 M.) 

A comprehensive history of the German Peasants’ War has long been 
needed. It is nearly a century now since the last and that a very biased and 
unsatisfactory attempt was made in W. Zimmermann’s Geschichte des 
grossen Bauernkrieges to write the history of the whole movement. In recent 
years innumerable theses and monographs have brought new light to bear on 
the details of that momentous event, but it has remained for Dr. Franz to 
gather this scattered material together, supplemented by the results of his own 
extensive research in the German archives, and to present a complete and 
rational picture of the revolt in all parts of Germany. 
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The Peasants’ War has always attracted the interest of historians of the 
sixteenth century, not only as an important phase of the social and economic 
history of Germany, but also because of its rather ambiguous connection with 
the Lutheran Reformation. No one of the doubtful points that have vexed 
historians in their interpretation of the Peasants’ War has caused «more con- 
troversy than this. It was, no doubt, partly with this in mind that the author 
devotes nearly 150 pages of his book to a careful analysis of the earlier peasant 
risings, which prepared the way for the great revolt of 1525. In many respects 
this long introduction is the most interesting portion of the work. After a 
brief note on the signs of similar unrest in the lands outside Germany, the 
risings in Flanders, the Jacquerie, and the English Peasants’ Revolt, Dr. Franz 
proceeds to trace the history of a long series of isolated protests and revolts in 
Germany, extending over a period of two centuries and finding expression in 
a variety of demands, all of which were gathered together and strengthened 
in the general rising of the sixteenth century. 

That the last great revolt of the German peasants was but the culminating 
outbreak after a long period of discontent will not be regarded as news, any 
more than will the statement that Luther’s declaration of the supreme authority ' 
of the Bible and of the right of every layman to find truth in it for himself 
exerted a profound influence on the thought of the peasants in 1525. What 
Dr. Franz does show, however, a little more clearly than most past historians, 
is the development of social theories among common men prior to the 
Reformation, and the manner in which the evangelical doctrine worked upon 
them. He finds that all previous risings can be divided into two distinct 
groups, according to the type of demands made and the rights to which the 
peasants appealed for justification. He lists these earlier revolts under two - 
headings, “der Kampf um das alte Recht” and “der Kampf um das Göttliche 
Recht”, the former reactionary, the latter revolutionary in character. The two 
types of revolt, the one based on an appeal to ancient rights and customs 
against new laws or the heavier burdens imposed upon the peasants by indi- 
vidual lay and clerical lords, the other based on a rather vague appeal to 
divine law against all serfdom and social inequality, remained separate and 
resulted only in brief isolated risings until they were amalgamated in the 
general revolt of the Peasants’ War. For neither the citing of old cus- 
toms against specific local abuses nor the unauthoritative “Gottliche Recht” 
provided a broad or firm enough foundation for a nation-wide rebellion. 
That foundation was furnished for the first time by the adoption of the Bible 
as the authority for a new social doctrine that could be made to cover all de- 
mands and give ample justification for all grievances. It was Luther’s Bible 
more than Luther, the Scriptures more than the Reformation that welded 
isolated risings into one great revolution. 

Yet, despite the general adherence to the evangelical authority, there was 
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little real unity in the peasants’ ranks. Dr. Franz finds in their lack of com- 
mon aims and united leadership one of the principal causes for the failure 
of the peasants at a time when victory seemed within their grasp. Through- 
out the war each district acted independently of the rest. The author has 
therefore traced the course of the war.in detail in one section of the country 
after another, rather than as a whole. Because of local differences, it is 
difficult to draw general conclusions on many controversial points. As to the 
question whether the condition of the peasants was actually becoming worse 
in the period before the revolt, Dr. Franz admits the difficulty of finding ade- 
quate statistics to serve as the basis for an authoritative statement, but adds, 
reasonably enough, that for the motives of the revolt this is less important 
than the opinion of the peasants themselves regarding their state. On the 
whole he seems to think that the German peasants were more prosperous 
than before, but that in a great many places in recent years new laws, new 
taxes, and stricter enforcement of feudal dues had served to exasperate them. 
There is also proof that a good many lords were reducing their free tenants 
to a state of serfdom. 

Dr. Franz gives by far the largest share of his attention to the rural aspects 
of the revolt. In doing so, he probably slights unduly the part played by the 
urban classes in the war. It is his opinion that the townspeople, save in the 
smallest towns that were little more than country villages, never really made 
common cause with the rustic peasants. When they did join the peasant 
movement it was to take advantage of it for immediate purposes of their own. 

On numerous small points of fact, matters of time, place, and personality, 
Dr. Franz disagrees with earlier writers, frequently citing manuscript sources 
that are not available to the general reader. The usefulness of his work will 
be considerably enhanced by the publication of his collection of Akten zur 
Geschichte des Bauernkrieges. The present volume is copiously annotated 
and delightfully illustrated with reproductions of contemporary pictures. 


New York University. Wartacz K. Fercuson. 


American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650. By 
Ear J. Hamırron, Ph. D., Professor of Economics in Duke Univer- 
‘sity. [Harvard Economic Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
‘sity Press. 1934. Pp. xxxv, 428. $4.50.) 
One of the outstanding features of this thoroughgoing study is its present 

timeliness. Sixteenth century Spain may seem remote, indeed, from the 

hectic days of the New Deal, but it would be difficult to imagine a more 
immediately pertinent historical volume of any description than this erudite 
compilation of the interrelationship of the movements of precious metals 
and prices during an era when Spanish ascendancy in the world’s ecanomic 
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affairs was, if anything, even more outstanding than that of the United 
States to-day. 

The purpose of the volume is, briefly, to measure the effect of the move- 
ments of precious metals upon the variations of prices and to establish more 
particularly their time sequence, the classification of commodities most in- 
volved, the efforts made to control these price variations, and the after effects 
of the whole episode. Each of these objectives has been attained by the author 
in truly scholarly fashion. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first is an analysis of the gold 
and silver movements from America and within the Peninsula. On the 
latter point particular attention is paid to Castile and Valencia with relatively 
little space devoted to Aragon and Catalonia. Doubtless in Dr. Hamilton’s 
later contributions on the subject we shall have more on the price reactions in 
that very important industrial and commercial corner of Spain. The second 
part comprises an exhaustive record of the source materials on the price 
revolution presented in three 50-year periods for the years covered by the’ 
volume, 1501-1650. An interesting analysis is presented of the reactions of 
particular commodities in the course of the price upheaval. The data regard- 
ing wages, both real and money, are especially significant in the light of 
experience in other lands and other times during similar monetary distortions. 
The third part consists of fully detailed appendixes on the methods of com- 
pensation, with a voluminous series of calculations of grain prices, money 
wages, and other important topics. 

The source tabulations are truly extraordinary in their diversity and 
present impressive evidence of the zeal of the author. A most extensive starch `’ 
was made, not simply in the national archives in the capital and other large 
cities, but in scores of other localities. Account books were ransacked in all 
parts of the Peninsula—those of hospitals, convents, colleges, orphanages, 
municipalities, gilds, etc. One suggestion for further source material, if- 
more were necessary, would be the records of a few of the older noble families, 
such as those of the houses of Bejar and Acufia, which are still available. But 
it must frankly be doubted whether any material of this category would supply 
more than additional confirmation of the conclusions based upon the: formi- 
dable masses of first-hand information already tabulated. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book comprises a study of the 
contemporary views as to why prices rose. These particular pages are espe- 
cially worthy of attention in the light of current opinion of the factors affect- 
ing price changes. The sixteenth century Spaniard was almost entirely 
ignorant of the relations of the treasure influx to price increases. The New 
World was charged with a certain responsibility for price changes, due chiefly 
to its imports of vast quantities of provisions and supplies from the mother 
country. The earliest indication of an appreciation of the relationship be- 
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tween treasure imports and Spanish price changes was in the manuscript 
pages of Gömara’s Annals of the Emperor Charles V, written in 1558 and 
first published by Professor Merriman in 1911. Bodin’s treatise written some 
ten. years later made a more elaborate reference to this subject, but not until 
the opening of the seventeenth century was there any considerable discussion 
in print among Spanish economists of the tie between treasure importations 
and price changes. i 

One interesting bit of evidence of the relationship between the two was 
the gradual spread of the increased prices northward from Seville which was 
the center for American imports. Dr. Hamilton traces with convincing 
details the gradual northward flow of the price advance and points out the 
factors involved in the movement including, among other influences, the 
annual nation-wide migrations of the flocks of the Mesta. As further evidence 
of the bearing of the gold and silver influx upon prices, he cites the close 
coördination of the year-by-year increase of these shipments and the advance 
of prices in specific commodities and localities. 

Only during the opening decades of the sixteenth century did the influence 
of the gold and silver importations play a secondary part as a pricè influence, 
being outranked in those years by the heavy colonial demand for merchandise, 
the rapid expansion of credit facilities, and the increase in the output of the 
German and Hungarian silver mines. Treasure importations began to take 
preéminence as an influence in the price field by the early 1530’s even before 
the opening up of the wealth of Peru. 

Dr. Hamilton makes a valuable contribution in his analysis of the quantity 
theory of money through carefully detailed evidence of the growing velocity 
of circulation. His regional and commodity analysis of this phase of the 
problem is especially illuminating. He has, furthermore, made careful allow- 
ances for the use of gold and silver in the arts, especially for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, and the flow of metals from Europe to the East—that “necropolis of 
precious metals”. 

Dr. Hamilton’s contribution upon the part played by wage changes 
throughout the episode is most timely, particularly with reference to the 
current situation. The lack of wage and salary adjustments was in those days, 
as at present, a major cause for grave social agitation. 

New York City. Juius Kern. 


The Letters of Stephen Gardiner. Edited by James Arraur MULLER, 
Ph. D., Professor of Modern Church History, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1933. Pp. xxxvili, 573. $10.50.) 

EicHT years ago Professor Muller published in an appendix to his biogra- 
phy of Gardiner (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII, 102) a calendar of all of Gardiner’s 
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letters which he was able to find. His search for them was very careful and 
extended not only to public’and private collections in England but to Con- 
tinental archives as well. Altogether he located 112 original letters and copies 
of sixty-one others of which the originals are missing. He now prints these 
letters in full, verbatim et literatim, with explanatory notes. His editorial 
work bears every evidence of careful scholarship, and we may safely accept 
his texts as definitive. It is to be hoped, however, that in course of time 
more of Gardiner’s letters will come to light. There must have been many 
more written, for he occupied important public offices for nearly twenty years, 
he was hard-working, and he dearly loved to write. The lacunz are obvious 
enough. For example, we have only thirty-nine letters to’show for Gardiner’s 
five-year term as principal secretary to Henry VIII, only nine to show for his 
three years as ambassador to France, only fifteen (of which only five deal 
with political questions) for the whole of his public life in Mary’s reign. It is 
not nearly enough, not so many as any one of Elizabeth’s diligent secretaries 
wrote in a single year. But there are still vast treasuries of uncatalogued or 
very inadequately catalogued collections of manuscripts in English private 
hands. So we are permitted to hope that much of what seems to be lost of 
Stephen Gardiner is merely not quite irretrievably buried. 

__ There is not much that is new in Professor Muller’s collection. Of Gardi- 
ner’s extant letters written during the reign of Henry VIII (114 all told), all 
but eleven have been calendared in Letters and Papers... of the Reign of 
Henry VIII, and of these eleven all but one have been printed elsewhere, Of 


those preserved from Edward VI’s reign (forty all told), sixteen are printed’ 


by Foxe in his Actes and Monuments. It is worth noting, by the way, that 
where Foxe’s texts can be checked from the manuscripts they prove to be 
accurate. The fiery Protestant, much as he hated Gardiner, took no liberties 


with his letters. Perhaps the most valuable of the material not heretofore’ 


printed are the ten letters (written in 1547-1548) from a volume of transcripts 
in the British Museum (Additional MSS., 28571). Those preserved from 
Mary’s reign have chiefly to do with the affairs of Cambridge University and 
add nothing to our knowledge of the momentous problems which Gardiner 
had to face during the last two years of his life. 

The great value of the collection is in the picture it gives of the man him- 
self and for which no calendared version of his writings will suffice. Gardiner 
was not only the last of the great ecclesiastical statesmen, he was also the last 
of the great Humanists in high public office. If he attaches on the one hand 


t 


to Wolsey, he attaches very definitely on the other to Sir Thomas More. He © 


was a learned doctor, a clever diplomatist, a hard-working public servant, but 
he was also a very witty, passionate, lovable human being. And he was all 
of these things at once—so much so that the whole man is never lost’ in the 
ecclesiastic or the statesman and will out even in his most-official and con- 
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ventional writiags. On that account his dispatches merely as reading matter 
are about the best we have for the sixteenth century. Compared with them 
those of Wolsey and Cromwell, Cecil and Walsingham are dull and colorless 
documents. Most of us have allowed John Foxe, the martyrologist, to form 
our opinion of Stephen Gardiner. His own letters are the best corrective. 
After the reading of them we may quite possibly conclude that his own esti- 
mate of himself was not so far wrong: “Although I go not about”, he wrote 
in 1545, “to prove myself a saint, for I have made no such outward visage of 
hypocrisy, yet it shall appear I am not utterly a devil.” 
The University of Pennsylvania. . Conyers READ. 


Correspondentie van Willem den Eerste, Prins van Oranje. Uitgegeven 
door Dr. N. Jarızse. Deel I, 7557-1567. [Koninklijk Huis-Archief.] 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1934. Pp. xxix, 417. 7.50 Gld.) 
One would surmise that after the publication of eight bulky volumes by 

G. Groen van Prinsterer (Archives ou correspondance inédite de la maison 

d’Orange-Nassau, first series, covering the period from 1552 to 1584), and 

six venerable tomes by L. P. Gachard (Correspondance de Guillaume le 

Taciturne) there would be no need of another set of books containing newly 

discovered letters of William the Silent. But it so happened that 3600 letters 

had escaped the attention of the two older archivists. Although Gachard did 

discover about 400 epistles after he had published his own edition, bringing 

the total of unpublished correspondence up to the 4000 mark, he merely con- 
sidered further publication. Dr. Japikse found a note by Gachard referring to 
these 400 letters, and published it in the volume now under discussion 

(p. xxix). He added the remark that it will be impossible for him to give to 

the public all the unpublished material now at his disposal. He must confine 

himself to the more important letters, and obviously, he cannot include any 
documents except letters written by William of Orange himself and those 
addressed to him personally. 

‘Nevertheless, we are very grateful to those who made it possible for 
Dr. Japikse to carry out a plan that is ambitious enough. ‘In his first volume 
he edits 338 letters, covering the years 1551-1561. Only a few of these have 
been published before, for it has been the aim of the editor to publish anew 
only those epistles that help the reader understand the new material and those 
which have not been adequately or accurately edited before. The new set is 
not therefore intended to supersede the series of the two editors mentioned 
above: There can be no question, however, about the superiority of the present 
series. Not only has Dr. Japikse covered a large number of archives in the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, France, Spain, England, and Italy; but he 
has also taken advantage of numerous facilities that were not offered to his 
predecessors. 
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The letters have not been arranged in a strictly chronological order, except 
in so far as the period from 1551 to 1561 has been divided into three epochs: 
(1) to the abdication of Charles V, (2) to the departure of Philip II, (3) to 
the second marriage of William the Silent. The editor argues with no small 
degree of plausibility that the reader will be aided by the manner in which 
the letters have all been carefully grouped together under the heading of a 
related subject, like that of the possessions of the prince, his relations to the 
government in the Low Countries, and his second’ marriage. At the end of 
the volume there is a chronological list of all the letters for the aid of those 
who miss the arrangement so familiar to them in other collections. Perhaps 
it might not have been too much to expect to find in this list a complete 
reference to all the letters published elsewhere, as well as to all the letters 
that still remain unpublished. Some scholars will demand the right to know 
just what has been omitted. 

The editor readily admits that the new material published by him for the 
first time does,not make the prince appear in an entirely different light from 
that seen before by others. On the other hand there are phases in his 
character and events in his life which have never before been properly eluci- 
dated. Among these are the management of his enormous domains, par- 
ticularly in this early period, and his relations with the nobility in the Low 
Countries and with a number of German, French, and Italian princes. On 
pages 158-169, for example, we find letters addressed to the Count of 
Schwarzburg, the Count of Brunswick, and the King of Denmark; and 
epistles from the Count of Hessen, the Count of Mansfeld, the Duke of 
Orleans-Longueville, and Cosimo de’ Medici, duke of Florence. Judging 
from the outlandish spelling in some of the German and French letters, we 
can readily conclude that Dr. Japikse deserves much credit for this splendid 
edition. Our only regret is that this frst volume appears to have been rushed 
somewhat hurriedly through the press. There is an unnecessary typographi- 
cal error on page 393, and in the copy used by the reviewer pages 370-371, 


374-375, 378-379, and 382-383 are blank. 
The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New. By 
Rocer Bicetow MERRIMAN, Gurney Professor of History and Political 
Science in Harvard University. Volume IV, Philip the Prudent. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xxiv, 780. $7.50.) 
SIXTEEN years after the publication of the first two volumes, and nine 

years after the publication of the third, Professor Merriman has completed his 

great work. Far from showing any signs of fatigue as he approached his goal, 
he has surpassed even the high standard set by his earlier books. The new 
volume is as judicious, as careful, as thorough, and as well written as the 
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earlier ones, and, more than they, it has been based on manuscripts and has 
added more to the fund of historical fact accessible to the public. In order to 
fortify his conclusions, Professor Merriman has prepared for the press a collec- 
tion of unpublished material, drawn from the archives of Spain, France, and 
England. Jt is to be hoped that he will not overlook American collections. 
The Dreer Library in Philadelphia possesses at least two letters of Philip, and 
several others pertinent to his reign; there are also some-manuscripts in the 
Spanish Museum in New York. The late Paul van Dyke collected three 
hundred unpublished letters of Catherine de Médicis which would surely con- 
tain much of interest for the biographer of Philip II. If these cannot find an 
editor, may they at least be put at the disposal of those schelars who can use 
them. 

Probably the portrait of Philip still current in England and America is 
the savagely partisan Protestant caricature put into circulation by Motley and 
Froude. With his fatal command of superlative Macaulay declared that 
Philip II furnished the best example in all history of how not to govern. 
Prescott took up the subject when his powers were failing and produced 
nothing worthy of his great achievements in earlier periods of Spanish history. 
Long before he wrote, Ranke had laid the foundation of serious and unbiased 
research in his work on Die Osmanen und die spanische Monarchie (1827). 
In the last century a number of writers have labored successfully in the field. 
By a curious coincidence no less than four biographies of Philip, besides the 
one now under review; have recently appeared. One of them, by Mariéjol, 
is by a great authority on French history in the sixteenth century; but all of - 
them are much too kind to their hero, who is represented as the first modern 
king, a doughty champion of religion, a great statesman, and an enlightened 
patriot. 

Now at last we have a history of an important reign as solidly based as it 
is judicious. Sacrificing picturesque detail to a just presentation of the sub- 
ject as a whole, the author has enhanced .the value of his book for the 
philosophic historian while diminishing its appeal to the general reader. In 
the main, the writer’s interest is political. Some attention is given to religion, 
and a little to economics, to art, to education, and to literature; but the bulk 
of the work is devoted to an elucidation of Spain’s foreign and colonial policy. 
Pfandl’s Spanische Kultur des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, apparently not used 
by Professor Merriman, will supplement him. Notwithstanding strong bias 
and an outrageous attack on Henry Charles Lea, Pfandl cannot be safely 
neglected by any student of Spanish intellectual history. 

In the first chapter Professor Merriman, while eschewing the violent 
chiaroscuro of previous biographers, paints a life-like picture of the king. 
In the heritage from his ancestors and in the manner of his education were 
laid the foundations of Philip’s character, his devotion to the Church, his 
defective linguistic equipment, his joylessness, his love of books and of art, 
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his industry, and above all his prudence. His conspicuous merits, simplicity 
and love of justice, were offset by a determination to keep in his own hands 

` the guidance of every department of his government. The resulting centrali- 
zation overburdened him and badly hampered the efficiency of his officers. 
For the public calamities of his reign he is thus to some extent held respon- 
sible; but he is acquitted of all fault in the private tragedies that darkened his 
life. 

In succeeding chapters the author tells of the persecution of heretics and 
of Moriscos, of “the last crusade” against the Turks, of the Spanish colonies, 
of the annexation of Portugal, and of the wars with France, England, and the 
revolting Netherlands. The key to Spain’s foreign policy, and the secret of 
her final defeat, is found largely in the Dutch revolt. But the crowning 
catastrophe was of course the destruction of the Armada, on which our author 
throws much new light. He shows, for example, that the preponderance of the 
Spanish ships in tonnage has been much exaggerated, and that the tactics 

. and formation of the Spanish fleet have been misunderstood by previous 
historians. s 

A final chapter considers the causes of the-decay of the Spanish empire. 
The first and principal cause of weakness is found in the accidental and arti- 
ficial character of its growth. In joining Castile and Aragon two divergent 
currents were forced to flow together in an unnatural union. The empire of 
Aragon lay in the Mediterranean; that of Castile beyond the Atlantic. The 
accession of the Hapsburg dominions brought in another element of discord 
that finally proved incompatible with Hispanic interests. Lastly, the annex- 
ation of Portugal added still another insoluble problem to the task of the 
ruler. On the other hand the Indies, in the author’s judgment, proved to be 
not the “white elephant” that some historians have declared them to be, but 
a main source of Spanish strength and a great glory to her civilization. 

A second cause of weakness.lay in the antiquated ideals and practices of 
the government. Persecution, bigotry, and religious war drained the state 
of resources already undermined by unsound economic policies. To the 
Catholic Church Spain sacrificed her material interests. Nor did she, by her 
war on Protestant and Mohammedan, win much favor from.the papacy. 
There was always going on under the surface a struggle of king and pope, 
the former supported by the Inquisition, the latter by the Jesuit order. 
Unwieldy size, a bad fiscal policy, and the rise of a new religion are among 
the causes most commonly assigned for the fall of Rome. It will instruct and 
interest the philosophic historian to compare Montesquieu’s great essay on 
that subject with Professor Merriman’s chapter on the fall of Spain. The 
final impression of a reader of this truly splendid work is that the author is 
almost too cautious in speculation. His outstanding merit is the accumula- 
tion, sifting, and lucid exposition of a large body of freshly discovered facts. 

Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH, 
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Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism: a Criticism of Max 
Weber and his School. By H. M. Roserrson, Ph. D., Senior Lecturer 
in Economics in the University of Cape Town. [Cambridge Studies 
in Economic History, General Editor, J. H. Clapham.] (Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xvi, 
223. $3.50.) 

The Economic Morals of the Jesuits: an Answer to Dr.H. M. Robertson. 
By J. Bropricx, S. J. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. 
Pp. 158. $2.25.) 

* Dr. Robertson, disregarding the fact that the question has been consider- 

ably changed since 1903 by Tawney and Sombart, devotes a whole book to 

refuting Weber’s doctrine that Calvinism and Puritanism had some causal or 
genetic relation to capitalism. His method is to show, (1) that many Cal- 

_ vinist and Puritan writers and preachers condemned usury, (2) that many 

Jesuits approved usury, and (3) that capitalism was really the result of the 

` discoveries and the consequent expansion of trade in the sixteenth and seven- 

teenth centuries. j 
“Because he loves the Society of Jesus with all his heart”, Father Brodrick, 

harnessing his immense learning in the field of Jesuit history to the lowly 

task of controversy, wrote a completely destructive review of the part of Dr. 

Robertson’s book that concerns the Jesuits. He shows by means of specific” 

. quotation that Dr. Robertson took his Jesuit history largely from the writings 

of their Jansenist enemies and that when he used Jesuit sources he generally 

garbled the quotations. If controversy is to become a part of our American 
life of learning, Father Brodrick’s book, for its manners, method and sub- 
stance, should be presented to classes in historical method as a model. 

In his brief interpretation of Pascal and of the whole Jansenist-Jesuit con- 
flict, Father Brodrick rises to values far above that of the controversial issue. 
Good Catholic and good Jesuit, he only falls short of appreciating the relevant 
positive aspect of Jansenism, the assertion of the irreducible and unqualified 
responsibility of the individual conscience as against the social discipline of 
the confessional. Here in this attitude, which had so many manifestations 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—Jansenism, Quietism, Pietism, 
Methodism, Quakerism—is a phenomenon of a different order from that of 
this controversy, not to be formulated merely out of the words of preachers, 
which seems to link together in a relation not necessarily causal the new 
tendencies of economic and religious life. At this level, the oppositions of 
religious parties become, like sex among modern physiologists, a matter of 
degree rather than of kind and we are under the necessity of observing the 
Protestantism of Catholics and the Catholicism of Protestants, 

The first part of Dr. Robertson’s book does not carry us beyond the con- 
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clusions of Tawney although he does show more fully that the Puritan 
preachers were not so advanced as their congregations. In the final chapter, 
he concludes that “it seems likely that the expansion of trade in the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans was a prime cause [sic] of the growth of economic in- 
dividualism in Western Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries”. 
Nevertheless, he has gathered together in his book a considerable mass of 
interesting erudition. Less brashly exploited, it might have had more signifi- 
cance. Certainly the “lag” between the opinions of preachers and the attitudes 
of laymen has significant relevance to the decadence of Puritanism in eight- 
eenth century England. The discussion of the discoveries and the growth of 
oceanic commerce, if it had not been vitiated by Dr. Robertson’s passion for 
the “prime cause”, might have been made into a valuable exposition of that 
phase of capitalistic life. 
The University of Wyoming. F. L. NUSSBAUM. 


Friedrich der Grosse: Entwicklungsgeschichte eines Staatsmannes. Von 

Arnoın Berney. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1934. Pp. v, 363. 

14 M.) 

Unpererrep by a long line of predecessors, including such historians as 
Lavisse, Paul Dubois, Reinhold Koser, and, perhaps, spurred on by the imagi- 
native perversions of recent literary biographers, Dr. Berney has once again 
made the great Prussion monarch the object of a special inquiry and produced, 
let it be said at once, a very creditable volume. It is a thorough study of solid 
erudition, essential sanity of judgment, carefully and accurately documented, 
a thoughtful and courageous book which will be welcomed by historical 
students everywhere. The author writes from a point of view that is neither 
strictly Prussian nor Austrian and is as far removed from nationalistic glorifi- 
cation as from malicious denigration. This volume pretends to be neither a 
biography nor a history of Prussia under Frederick II; it is devoted to but a 
single theme, the education or the evolution of the statesman, but his treat- 
ment of this theme is so comprehensive that his study constitutes an important 
contribution to both. With this as his principal interest Dr. Berney carries 
the narrative to the point when he regards the monarch as having fully 
matured, to 1755, stopping just short of the Seven Years War. It might be 
urged that such a division is more applicable to the intellectual history and 
diplomacy of Frederick II than to Frederick the economist, but this does not 
detract from the value of this excellent volume. Of conspicuous interest to 
the professional historian is the severe method which this student of Georg 
von Below employs in his study, the use of none but exclusively contemporary 
sources, the rigid abstention from all systematic construction, the strict 
avoidance of generalizations based on statements and policies of various 
periods of Frederick’s lifetime and reduced to a system which would be a mere 
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conception of the mind to Dr. Berney and would correspond precisely to no 
period of so long a reign. Whatever else might be said in defense of such a 
method as applied to social or constitutional history, Dr. Berney’s method is 
admirably suited to the subject in hand. It is difficult to follow consistently 
and its results are not always spectacular, but it facilitates accuracy and in this 
case has produced an honest historical inquiry in the best sense. 

The volume falls roughly into three principal divisions: the crown prince 
before his accession to the throne in 1740, the diplomacy and warfare of the 
king to 1755, and finally his domestic policy topped off with a concluding 


chapter on the matured monarch. Although the youth of Frederick II has . 


been worked over frequently before, this section of Dr. Berney’s study is 
especially felicitous. There emerges a crown prince imbued with the moral- 
ism and idealism of the early French Enlightenment, but a young man, who, 
because of the discipline imposed by his father and his exclusion from 
public affairs, was lamentably ignorant of Prussia and its peculiar 
problems and immature in his political judgments, notwithstanding 
occasional evidence of unusual political intelligence. The glaring inconsis- 
- tencies of the two youthful pamphlets of Frederick, the Considérations and 
the Antimachiavel, are scored up against his immaturity. Even the first 


Silesian War is pronounced the adventure of an immature statesman. It was 


rather in thé nature of a “brilliant improvisation” than the result of long and 
careful planning, the question of the legality of his claims to Silesia arising a 
week after the announcement of his plan of conquest (p. 122). During the 
first weeks of the war the author finds that Frederick pendulated uncertainly 
between his own rash projects and those of his Minister Podewils to whom he 
yielded again and again, that he misjudged the character not only of Maria 
Theresa but of George II of England. It is generally the belief of the author 
that Frederick the Great was relatively late in maturing not only as a diplomat 
but as a general. It should be mentioned, in passing, that the chapter on 
Frederick’s relation to the Empire contains a fund of new material. Perhaps 
the happiest sections of the book are those devoted to Frederick’s diplomacy 
between 1749 and 1755 before the Reversal of Alliances when his French 
alliance dominated his foreign policy. These sections are fairly packed with 
acute observation and close, penetrating analysis. Beside these passages the 
chapter on Frederick’s domestic policy appears less impressive, though cer- 
tainly adequate. 
The Ohio State University. Wa ter L. Dorn. 


Le Directoire, du 11 brumaire an IV au 18 fructidor an V. Par ALBERT 
Marutez. Publié, d’aprés les manuscrits de l’auteur, par Jacques 
Godechot, agrégé de Université. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1934. 


Pp. vii, 390. 30 fr.) 
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Tuts posthumous volume of Albert Mathiez, conscientiously edited by 
M. Godechot from both the published and manuscript sources of the author, 
makes us realize more than ever the enormous loss to scholarship in his pre- 
mature death. While there is comparatively little factual information in it 
that is altogether new, in most instances Mathiez’s own spade work in the 
archives, in contemporary newspapers, and in the memoirs gives to his re- 
statement of the facts an illuminating freshness and a persuasiveness that all 
but makes them his own contribution. But above all what gives this thor- 
ough study of the men, the methods, and the policies of the early Directory its 
great value was Mathiez’s unsurpassed talent for synthesis. In themselves 
the thousand and one detailed bits of information which he handles would 
bewilder even the most attentive and resolute reader (and even under his sure 
and skillful manipulation it is difficult to assimilate them all), but to Mathiez 
obviously they were no cause for dismay. For him they were no isolated and 
incoherent odds and ends of a puzzle; for him they fitted neatly into a logical 
pattern, whose every tracery he drew now patiently, now more truculently, but 
always clearly and with his characteristic vigor of expression. 

One may choose, with Meynier and other students, to treat the years from 
1795 to 1799 as a period of superficial violence but basic recuperation, of 
spectacular if minor plots and coups but gradual restoration of order. This 
realistic interpretation, along with its other merits, has the virtue of making 
understandable the success of Napoleon’s rapid reforms during the Consulate. 
Mathiez nowhere denies the validity of this interpretation; he ignores it 
precisely because it was so obviously true. For.him the Directory was the 
denial and the betrayal of revolutionary idealism. His distrust of the bourgeois 
national state of the nineteenth century was so deep-rooted and his instinctive 
advocacy of the claims of the disinherited of the earth so compelling that he 
had no choice but to show the broader social significance and therefore the 
seamier side of that recuperation and that restoration of law and order. 

He characterizes the régime of the Directory as the continuation of revolu- 
tionary dictatorship by the rump of professional politicians—the regicides 
and the Thermidorians—whose struggle to maintain themselves in power 
meant little or nothing at all to a resigned, indifferent, disgusted, or cowed 
people, whose supporters and opponents alike were few in number and 
fighting not for ideals but for special interests of a personal or class order. 
The degradation of dictatorship, that dictatorship which began constitution- 
ally with the Constituent Assembly and continued illegally but memorably 
with the Montagnards, is the theme of the first four chapters which deal 
with the administrative methods, the personnel of the central government, and 
the problems of local administration in their setting of the unliquidated crisis 
of 1795. In the next two chapters his examination of the financial policy 
and the relationship between business and politics reveals little that Debidour 
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and Marion had not already shown, but the emphasis upon the social signifi- 
cance of chattelizing the Republic to the financial and military interests is 
unmistakably his own. With the following three chapters Mathiez descends 
into the teeming little world of embittered intriguers and futile plotters, in- 
choate idealists, and rancorous officials which constituted the Babouvist con- 
spiracy, giving us what is unquestionably the most penetrating and illumi- 
nating examination of that movement that has yet been written. The last 
five chapters trace in careful, almost exhaustive, detail the politique de rallie- 
ment which the government adopted after suppressing the “Conspiracy of 
the Equals”. He shows how this policy eventuated first, in the constitutional 
victory of the royalists in the elections of the year V—and again his emphasis 
is upon the social rather than the political aspirations of the victors—and 
secondly, in the government’s counter-thrust against them in the coup of the 
18th Fructidor, a thrust decisive in saving the Republic from the royalists: and 
in delivering it to the tender mercies of the generals. 

Mathiez lives in these pages, in his strength and in his weakness. All 
praise and thanks are due to M. Jacques Godechot for his faithful commemo- 
ration of the ideas and the language of his remarkable teacher and friend. 

Long Island University. Leo GERsHoy. 


Economics and Liberalism in the Risorgimento: a Study of Nationalism 
in Lombardy, 1814-1848. By Kent Roperts GREENFIELD, Department 
of History, The Johns Hopkins University. [The Johns Hopkins 
Historical Publications.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1934. 
Pp. xiv, 365. $3.00.) 

Every student of the Italian Risorgimento will recognize Professor Green- 
field’s volume as a pioneer work of prime importance and a model for what 
ought to be done for other Italian provinces. When one attempts to recon- 
stitute from available books on the Risorgimento the actual social and eco- 
nomic conditions of Italy in the first half of the nineteenth century, in order 
to evaluate the diplomatic maneuvers of Cavour or the mystical apostolate of 
Mazzini, it is amazingly difficult to find anything substantial. Professor 
Greenfield has culled from manuscript and newspaper collections material 
that is both highly substantial and unfailingly relevant. There is scarcely a 
page of his absorbing study that does not illuminate the actions and motives 
of the Cavours, Mazzinis, Garibaldis, and their followers through the epos of 
Italian unification. 

Lombardy during the period of this study presents a conservative, agricul- 
tural society, with only a primitive credit machinery; a population denser than 
that of any other European country save Belgium; a mercantile element some- 
what slow to comprehend the anxiety of its leaders that Italy should take 


a 
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advantage of the fact that once more the Indian trade was to pass through the 
Mediterranean instead of around the Cape; and a nascent industrialism 
composed oz a declining metallurgical industry, relatively stationary woolen 
and linen industries, and a rapidly expanding manufacture.of silk and 
cotton. Less industrialized than England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
or even some other parts of the Austrian Empire, Lombardy was neverthe- 
less slowly acquiring the problems and solutions of an industrial society. 
Professor Greenfield wisely points out how subtly this process was drawing 
Lombardy into the orbit of West-European society and away from the 
Metternichian concepts of Central Europe. He makes it clear that the liberal 
journalists were aware of this reorientation and worked to expedite it. As 
Austrian subjects with no faith in Mazzinian insurrection, they labored to 
promote through their journals a public opinion and institutions that would 
eventually render Italian independence and unity obvious necessities. They 
backed popular education, economic laissez faire, scientific agriculture, com- 
mercial and industrial expansion. They taught their readers throughout 
Italy to think of Italy as an economic entity. They thereby rendered Austrian 
domination steadily more inapposite, more irrational. Under the leadership 
of Romagnosi they put Italians through that course of “therapeutic educa- 
tion” without which he did not believe they could become mature enough to 
use the ends for which Mazzini agitated. With one eye on the Austrian 
censorship they developed an ingenious use of statistics as a cipher code and 
as symbols of nationalist aspirations. They created the public that rallied to 
the banners of Balbo, of Gioberti, of D’Azeglio. In short, they carried on 
what D’Azeglio called a “conspiracy in open daylight”. 

Professor Greenfield has shown great historical imagination in interpret- 
ing the symbols of a movement that was primarily a movement of opinion. 
He notes that in the dark days of Metternich gas illumination shed a radiance 
not wholly physical in nature. He notes the popularity in Lombardy of 
“Lancastrian” schools, schools of mutual instruction but with what a sugges- 
tive name in the context! And his brilliant description of the Po Valley agri- 
culture, with its almost Egyptian system of irrigation, and with its traditional 
silk-culture, leaves the reader feeling that no population with such a back- 
ground of patience, conservatism, skill, and intelligence, could be reasonably 
expected to spring to arms behind a Mazzini when such a master-craftsman 
as Cavour invited their professional collaboration. For Cavour learned 
early (though via rice!) what Mazzini never learned, that to obtain a genuine 
fabric, even as sheer a fabric.as silk, you cannot begin operations by tearing 
the silkworm from the cocoon. And Italy in the first half of the last century 
was a cocoon. 

The University of Virginia. STRINGFELLOW Barr. 
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Great Britain and the German Trade Rivalry, 1875-1914. By Ross J. S. 
Horrman, Ph. D., New York University. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1933. Pp. xii, 363.. $3.50.) 

Dr. Hoffman has made a signal contribution to three important and 
neglected subjects: “first, the inroad made by commercial and industrial ` 
Germany upon the far-flung business empire of Great Britain; second, the 
British national reaction to this German rivalry, and third, the influence of 
that rivalry upon the shaping of British policy toward Germany” (p. vii). 

The account of the reaction of British opinion to the German trade rivalry 
is the most successful part of the book. The outcry of threatened or doomed 
industries; the laments of those who thought England was “through”; the 
arguments, sound and specious, of the fair traders and imperialists; the 
attempts of politicians like Balfour to utilize anti-German sentiment for 
electoral purposes—this babel of voices, loud and shrill in times of depression, 
sinking to an angry muttering as trade revived, the author has skillfully 
described. 

In the past, discussion of Anglo-German trade rivalry has lacked a solid 
statistical foundation. Dr. Hoffman seeks, by an analysis of trade returns 
and consular reports, to supply this foundation. Tables and charts set forth 
the facts of British and German production and export from 1871 to 1913, 
not merely as a whole, but in detail. Most of the charts show the German 
curve rising more rapidly than the British; in the production of some articles, 
such as steel, and in some markets, particularly Continental Europe, the Ger- 
man curve rises triumphantly above the British. These figures and tables are 
valuable, but it is necessary to state that they must be used with caution. An 
examination of a score of references chosen at random from the first forty 
pages showed two incorrect references and four errors in the transcription of 
figures. None of these errors is of great importance, but unfortunately it is 
not possible to say that this dreary spade work is done once and for all. The 
task of other students will, however, be much easier because of Dr. Hoffman’s 
labors. 

The conclusions drawn from the facts of commerce and industry are, in 
the opinion of the present reviewer, far too sweeping. It is evident through- 
out that Dr. Hoffman is convinced that Britain was economically on the down 
grade, and this conviction governs his distribution of emphasis and his reason- 
ing. He repeats the often-made but unproved assertion that in the years pre-. 
ceding the war “it was evident enough that the industrial foundations of 
British prosperity were weakening” (p. 96). Trade statistics do not bear out 
his contention that in 1885 “England’s entrepöt trade was in a state of partial 
dissolution” (p. 67), and that the opening of the Suez Canal “did to nine- 
teenth-century England what Vasco da Gama’s voyage did to sixteenth-century 
Italy” (p. 71). These are merely examples. The danger of more than tenta- 
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tive generalization from statistics is repeatedly ignored. In his concluding 
chapter he is equally dogmatic: “Thaz the anti-German orientation of the 
British mind and British world policy sprang chiefly from the great economic 
competition seems incontrovertibly proved” (p. 304). 

Despite defects, however, this is a valuable book, based on, wide and 
thorough research, a book which will strongly influence future studies of 
Anglo-German relations. As a pioneer in a difficult field of study, Dr. Hoff- 
man deserves high praise. 

Princeton University. _ R. J. SONTAG. 


The Queen and Mr. Gladstone. By Puiuie Guevarra. (Garden City: 

Doubleday and Company. 1934. Pp. vi, 793. $5.00.) 

One naturally expects much from this book. When Mr. Guedalla writes 
150 pages on Gladstone’s experiences with Queen Victoria, one is assured that* 
an important relationship will be subjected to keen and sensitive analysis, 
and that none of its dramatic or humorous values will be lost to sight. When 
he prints 1200 related documents of which less than a quarter were previously 
known, he offers, not only fresh material on all the great issues of a momen- 
tous period, but an opportunity to test the selection made by Mr. Buckle for 
the Letters of Queen Victoria. The chance of applying a test just here is 
especially welcome; for there have been suggestions that Mr. Buckle’s prin- 
ciple of selection involved the presentation of a picture which failed to do 
justice to Gladstone. The result is a vindication both of Mr. Buckle and his 
alleged victim. By giving space to this new material, extremely valuable as it 
is, Mr. Buckle would have sacrificed the comprehensiveness of his work: 
without this new material Gladstone’s patience under royal provocation 
could not be fully known. That friction and resentment frequently underlay 
the appearances of cordiality which sovereign and minister usually managed 
to maintain, seems to have been much more her fault than his. If he failed 
to understand or to make due allowances for her, she did not attempt, even 
when the days of strife had passed, to understand or to make allowances for 
him. Mr. Guedalla published before he was able to quote the late Lord 
Esher’s Journals and Letters on the queen’s reaction to her great minister’s 
death: “She was displeased with the Prince of W. acting Pall Bearer... . 
She said, ‘I am sorry for Mrs. Gladstone; as for him, I never liked him, and I 

_ will say nothing about him.’ ” 

The reasons for her attitude, if mainly personal, were also in some measure 
institutional. It was largely her personal conviction of infallibility which 
caused her to reprove her premier for disagreeing with her even in the most 
tactful and deferential manner possible, and to administer humiliating snubs 
when he ventured to go on arguing. It was mainly her self-centeredness and 
tendency to hypochondria which led her to reproach him bitterly when he 
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implored her to undergo slight inconveniences in order that the popularity of 
the monarchy should be maintained, and that her ministers might have con- 
venient access to her in times of parliamentary crises. But her occasional 
efforts to control the selection of ministers, to restrain the utterances even of 
the premier, and to determine the policies of her cabinets showed that she 
retained some of that conception of her position as a sovereign which she had 
learned in early days from Leopold I of Belgium, Prince Albert, and Stock- 
mar. As Theodore Martin recorded long ago, they had taught her that “the 
twaddle about Ministers being responsible for every fault of head or heart” 
would “not keep matters straight” and that the sovereign should be “a per- 
manent Premier”, taking rank over “the temporary head of the Cabinet”, and 
“supreme” in “matters of discipline”. Disraeli helped to keep ideas of this 
sort alive, e. g., when he stigmatized as unconstitutional, as “only a piece of 
Parliamentary gossip”, the assertion that the speech from the throne was 
“only the Speech of the Ministers”. The queen was one of the last great 
personages in England to adapt herself to the democratic and reforming spirit 
of the time: Gladstone was one of the first. He believed and preached 
publicly that ultimate sovereignty lay only in the people and the lower House; 
and he asked the royal concurrence in policies, domestic and foreign, which 
filled the queen with conscientious dread. Through two persons, each wise, 
informed, courageous, and convinced, two institutions, supposedly long 
reconciled, were frequently in conflict. As, with the passage of the years, 
Gladstone proceeded to go even beyond the reforming spirit of his public, 
and as the queen still lagged behind, the breach between them could not but 
grow wider. 

Mr. Guedalla’s introduction makes very good reading. After some 
amusing aphorisms about the writing of biography, and a description of his 
dramatis persone (excellent as regards Victoria), he launches into a typi- 
cally anecdotal narrative. The two great personages pass from “Conver- ` 
gence” and “Harmony” to “Estrangement” and “Antipathy” along a path 
that is all variety, light and shade. Of the company which surrounds them 
Disraeli is portrayed as extremely underhanded and ungenerous. This 
portrait is the child of Mr. Guedalla’s principle of selection. - Gladstone’s 
special admirers may see in it the working of retributive justice. 

Wesleyan University. Hersert C. BELL. 


The Struggle for South Africa, 1875-1899: a Study in Economic Imperial- 
ism. By Recımaıp Ivan Lovett, Ph. D. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1934. Pp. xv, 438. $4.00.) 
Railway and Customs Policies in South Africa, 1885-1910. By JEAN VAN 
Der Poet, M. A. B. Ed., Ph. D. [Imperial Studies, No. 8, General 


o 
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Editor, A. P. Newton.] (London: Longmans, Green and Company. 

1933. Pp. 151.) 

‘TuEsE two books are as complementary as their titles aret The first 
is “a pioneer attempt to relate with its wider context the history of interstate 


and international relations in South Africa” in the quarter century prior to` 


the second Boer War. The author makes extensive and penetrating use of 
the voluminous materials to be found in British Parliamentary Papers and 
Hansard, supplemented not only from memoirs and special works but also 
from the several large collections of diplomatic documents published since 
the World War. His method of presentation, while not conducive to rapid 
reading, rewards study. He sets forth his evidence with much particularity, 
constantly weaving a multiplicity. of threads into his pattern, but he is gen- 
erous with conclusions and with inferences which the circumstantial charac- 
ter of a considerable part of the evidence leads him to enlarge upon for the 
reader’s guidance. The motives and methods of economic imperialism invite 
his caustic comment, though he grants that economic imperialists may some- 
times have honest as well as mixed motives, and that in any case South 
Africa, with its diamonds and gold, was bound to attract their attention. 
Among European powers, Portugal, with its ancient African interest revived 
by developments in the interior, and Germany, with its expanding trade and 
capital drawing it into the colonial field, played direct parts in the diplomacy 
of South Africa. But European diplomacy concerning South Africa, par- 
ticularly Anglo-German, was critically interrelated with problems of the 
European balance of power, as the author brings out in detail with regard to 
such matters as the Heligoland Treaty and the Kruger Telegram. 

The British “imperial factor” was anathema to republican leaders like 
Kruger, but it was also deprecated by men like Rhodes, who hoped to estab- 
lish a South African federal state, essentially autonomous even if advan- 
tageously associated with the British empire. Gold of the Rand made the 
Transvaal the economic center and spurred Boer republican ambition to 
gather the rest of the sub-continent under its zgis. Rhodes, from the Cape 
and with the support of the Cape Dutch, tried by expansion northward 
under the South Africa Company to encircle the Transvaal while eliminating 
the imperial factor in local policy. Failing in the aim of encirclement when 
the Transvaal’s possession of the Rand. was supplemented by an independent 
railway outlet to Delagoa Bay, Rhodes resorted to illegal conspiracy, which, 
however aptly contrived, was rendered abortive by Jameson’s bungling and 
alienated the Cape Dutch upon whom Rhodes had depended for his 
political power in Cape Colony. The second Boer War “came because 
Milner convinced the British Government that it was necessary, owing not 
. to the success of Rhodes’s policy, but to its failure”. 

For the briefer work South African as well as British Parliamentary 
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Papers have been drawn upon and important use has also been made of the 
papers of J. X. Merriman in the South African Public Library at Capetown. 
` The volume is concise and sharply focused. In clear and circumstantial 
narrative it sets forth the basic significance of railways and customs in 
stimulating commercial rivalry among the colonies and states of South 
Africa, in promoting the formation of competitive groupings and alternative 
dreams of unification under the leadership of rival sections, and finally in 
hastening the creation of the Union of South Africa, which was funda- 
mentally the political recognition of the economic unity and interdependence 
of its sections. 
Queen’s University. Recinap G. TROTTER. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. 

Goocu, D. Litt., F. B. A., and Harorp Tempertey, Litt. D., F. B. A. 

. Volume IX, The Balkan Wars. Part I, The Prelude; The Tripoli 

War. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1933. Pp. Ixxvi, 873. 
175. 6d.) 


In most of the Balkan questions from 1909 to October 8, 1912, which 
form the unified subject of this volume Great Britain was not primarily in- 
terested. She inclined to stand aside as an observer, and Sir Edward Grey’s 
frequent minute, “Wait”, was not inappropriate. His main general aim was 
to prevent the Balkan pot from boiling over dangerously and involving the 
great powers. Hence when Russia frequently, and France occasionally, 
urged Triple Entente joint action, Grey insisted that all the great powers 
should act in concert and not in two opposing groups (pp. 364, 398 fi., 
540). To be sure, he was very careful to maintain an intimate and confiden- 
tial coöperation with France and Russia, in order to prevent Germany from 
prying the three Entente friends apart and getting the hegemony of Europe, 
which was feared by his chief advisers, Nicolson and Hardinge (pp. 120- 
125). But, ever with an eye on Parliament and public opinion, he warned 
all his ambassadors against using the expression “Triple Entente”, “which 
is no doubt convenient, but if it appeared in a Parliamentary Bluebook it 
would be assumed to have some special official meaning and might provoke 
.inconvenient comment or inquiry” (p. 6). 

There were three questions, however, connected with the Balkans in 
which Grey was keenly interested. In accordance with an important 
Admiralty Memorandum (pp. 413-416), he was opposed to having Italy 
increase her sea power in the Eastern Mediterranean by retaining the Aigean 
Islands captured in the Tripolitan War. To Russia’s further aims for open- 
ing the Straits to Russian warships alone he remained as opposed as Lord 


Salisbury had been in 1897 (pp. 774-776) and as he himself had been in 
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1908 after the Buchlau affair (pp. 50-54, 201-204, 340-350, 396-397). And 
he was seriously annoyed at the heavy British shipping losses caused by the 
closing of the Dardanelles against an Italian attack. “Treaty or no Treaty 
I think our interest in the grain trade and commercial shipping connected 
with the Black Sea is such that we could not stand the Black Sea trade 
being stapped by this wretched [Tripolitan] war” (p. 332; cf. also 385- 
394). 

British representatives abroad were usually exceptionally well informed. . 
Grey was kept pretty accurately posted on the jealousies which kept the 
‘ Balkan States divided against themselves until Russia aided in the formation 
of the very secret Balkan League in March, 1912. Sir H. Bax-Ironside sent 
a substantially accurate report of this from Sofia immediately (pp. 556-565), 
though it was not until June that its significance began to be realized, when 
Mr. Barclay reported from Belgrade the reckless and belligerent talk of 
Izvolski’s Serbian counterpart, M. Spalaikovitch: Russia had induced Serbia 
and Bulgaria to form an alliance, to be joined by Greece and Montenegro, in 
order to enable Russia to impose her will in the Balkans, to bar Austria’s 
advance, and to drive the Turks out of Europe. “Victory”, added Spalaiko- 
vitch, “would mean the crushing of Germany, the recovery of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France, the saving of millions a year in shipbuilding to Great 
Britain, in fact, the beginning of an era of peace to Europe! . . . Russia was 
daily increasing her armaments; not from fear of aggression, for she knew 
she would not be attacked, but with a view to pursuing an active policy” 
(p. 573). Meanwhile M. Pashitich was brazenly proclaiming that no 
alliance existed (pp. 576, 593). By the end of August Mr. Barclay observed 
accurately: “Russia by encouraging the system of alliances under her zgis 
has been playing with fire and may not be able to stamp it out” (p. 657); 
and Sir Arthur Nicolson commented correctly: “M. Sazonov should have 
thought of all this sooner. Now he appears to have lost his head” (p. 654); 
“M. Sazonov is now alarmed at the situation which he himself has’ done so 
much to create” (p. 670). ; l 

Noteworthy also is the accurate account of the Serbian “Black Hand” 
(p. 538), and the interesting secret report of the cynical views of the Young 
Turk leaders who had not the slightest intention of giving equality to non- 
Moslems and who were ready to disperse the Turkish parliament by force 
(pp. 207-209). Marxian anti-Wall Street historians will note with satisfac- 
tion Sir Rennell Rodd’s surmise that the Tripoli War was caused in part by 
the intrigues of Italian banks which were deeply involved in Tripolitan 
investments: “That a strong propaganda has been made by the Banca 
Romana in the Italian press there is, I think, little doubt, and it is unfor- 
tunately true that a considerable proportion of the innumerable journals pub- 
lished in this country could not exist without financial assistance, so that 
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such a campaign is easily organized and is not prohibitively costly as an 
investment” (p. 293). È 

In some matters, however, the British were not accurately informed. 
They did not believe that Roumania was bound to Austria by an alliance ` 
(p. 73). ‘Nor did they believe that Russia and Italy had made a secret 
bargain at Racconigi (pp. 79-84)—“a mare’s nest, and a lot of money has 
been wasted on telegraphing” (p. 129). : 

In view of the present-day interest in the sins of the munition makers it 
may be noted that in these 800 pages their sinister shadow flits across the 
scene only five times: Willy’s urging on Nicky the placing in Germany of 
orders for Russian battleships (p. 585); an inquiry as to whether there was 
objection to Cammell Lairds’ selling to Greece two battleships being con- 
structed for Argentina (p. 762); an alleged Russian effort to dissuade Turkey 
from signing a contract with Armstrong for cruisers (p. 560); a London 
Times report of a trainload of German war material sent to Turkey 
(p- 523); and Grey’s statement that the British were doing all they could 
to prevent the smuggling of French arms and ammunition into Afghanistan 
via Muscat (p. 765). 

The volume closes with the usual admirable index of names and subjects 
and several interesting appendixes: Gladstone’s correspondence with Count “ 
Karolyi in 1880 concerning the Austrian occupation of Bosnia; Mr. Wick- 
ham Steed’s reasons for suspecting Aehrenthal of collusion with Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria at the beginning of the Bosnian Crisis; a spicy letter from Herr 
Sigmund Münz in regard to the famous Cartwright Interview; and a letter 
by Sir Edward Grey in 1932 in which he regrets the publishing of “minutes” 
by his subordinates. 

Harvard University. Soner B. Fay. 
Die englische Politik im Juli 1914: Eine Gesamtdarstellung der Julikrise. 

Von Ernsr Anricu, Privatdozent der neueren Geschichte an der 

Universität Bonn. [Beiträge zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen 

Zeit und des Weltkriegs.] (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1934. Pp. 

xiii, 536. 24 M.) 

Tuus interesting book is at once conventional and original. Herr Anrich 
makes the common German assumptions, (1) that the Austrian policy 
toward Serbia in July, 1914, was fully justified, and (2) that Great Britain 
had it in her power to prevent a general war. On the other hand he does 
not doubt the sincere desire of Sir Edward Grey to see peace preserved and 
approves many of his steps to that end. The first error of the British foreign 
secretary, in the author’s opinion, was his failure to take decisive action in 
the weeks preceding the Austrian ultimatum. As early as July 6 he heard 
from Lichnowsky, the German ambassador, that Germany would support 
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Austria in strong measures; two days later Grey admitted to Cambon, the 
French ambassador, that a highly dangerous situation might result if the 
Austrian policy provoked Russian intervention; on July 16 the British gov- 
ernment was given a strong hint in both Vienna and London as to the 
nature o: the Austrian demands. Yet Grey did nothing until July 20, when 
he suggested to Russia the desirability of a direct conversation with Austria; 
but he did not press the proposal when it was declined by Russia and France, 
and did not inform the other powers of it. Herr Anrich’s explanation of this 
failure tô act is: (1) The British press, which, to a considerable extent sympa- 
thized with Austria, gave no lead (the Irish question was approaching a 
crisis); (2) reports from Vienna did not make clear the vital issues involved 
for Austria in the Southern Slav problem; and (3) above all, Grey was reluc- 
tant to speak decisively in St. Petersburg from fear of endangering the Anglo- 
Russian entente. In a previous book, Die jugoslawische Frage und die Juli- 
krise 1924 (1931), which was intended as an introduction to the present 
volume, Herr Anrich argued that although Great Britain had no direct in- 
terest in Serbia, her failure to offer armed support to Russia in the Bosnian 
crisis and her counsels of moderation in 1912-1913 had brought British diplo- 
macy to the point where, in the event of a new crisis, it would have to stand 
by Russia or sacrifice the entente; all the more so in view of the grave tension 
between the two powers in Persia. Hence Grey did not dare try to restrain 
Russia from armed intervention in behalf of Serbia. Herr Anrich concedes 
that Grey did warn the German and Austrian ambassadors against reckless 
action but complains that he did not indicate the limits to which Austria 
might go without provoking Russia. 

When the crisis broke, Grey tried to preserve his freedom of action by 
resisting at once the pressure of his subordinates and the appeals of Russia 
and France for a declaration of solidarity. It was only when he proposed a 
conference to médiate between Austria and Serbia that, in the author’s 
opinion, Grey began to take definitely the side of Russia. Instead he should, 
so Herr Anrich contends, have put pressure ‘on Sazonov, who was still 
wavering on July 26 and July 27, to prevent hasty military measures on the 
part of Russia. The argument is ably put, but the author does not sufficiently 
appreciate that after the Serbian reply Grey thought Austria in the wrong and 
not unnaturally placed little trust in the assurances of Austrian territorial dis- 
interestedness, which, for that matter, were never very clearly conveyed to 
London. 

For the entire crisis Herr Anrich lays much emphasis on the attitude of 
the press, which was anything but united and thus seriously handicapped 
Grey’s action. It is worth noting that until Germany declared war on Russia 
the Daily Telegraph exhibited strong Austrian sympathies and the Standard 
was sharply anti-Russian—both Conservative papers. 
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The Belgian question was from first to last a political issue, in both the 
press and the cabinet. Grey used it as a lever to take England into the war 
when his colleagues rejected intervention on the side of France; later it was of , 
incalculable value in saddling Germany with responsibility for the war. But, 
so Herr Anrich insists, the legal or moral issue was not raised until the ques- 
tion of intervention had been settled. He points out incidentally that -Ger- 
many, by her ultimatum to Belgium, played into Grey’s hands, whereas an 
attack without warning, as desired by the Germian general staff, would have 
delayed the British decision—and have held up the mobilization of the British 
army and its transport to the Continent. 

One does not have to agree with Herr Anrich on all his contentions to 
recognize that he has written a dispassionate and honest book which may be 
recommended to those who think that there is nothing new to be said about 
July, 1914. Also he has a very poor opinion of German diplomacy, which, if it 
wished to keep the peace, committed quite as many blunders as the British 
foreign office. 

The University of Chicago. — BERNADOTTE E, SCHMITT. 


The League of Nations in Theory and Practice. By C. K. WEBSTER, 
M. A. Litt. D., Fellow of the British Academy. With some chapters 
on international co-operation by Sypney Herserr, M, A. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. 330. $2.75.) 

Ir is the value of the historical method in the study of institutions that that 
method: reveals the processes of evolution involved. In his work on The 

League of Nations in Theory and Practice Professor Webster has brought to 

bear his wide knowledge of the diplomacy of the nineteenth century. In his 

opening chapters he has probably provided ‘as useful a summary as exists of 
` the development of peace methods and peace machinery prior to the drafting 
of the Covenant. He has made it clear that the germs of the League idea 
had already been present in the Concert of Europe, in the Hague conferences, 
in the development of arbitration, and in Mr. Bryan’s cooling-off treaties. The 
statesmen of 1919, and above all, President Wilson, with these conceptions to 
start from, developed an international organization which consolidated these 
ideas, harmonized the principle of the equality of states with the leadership of 
the great powers, provided through the frequency of its meetings a greater 
degree of permanence, and a more frequent expression of. the international 
viewpoint, and centralized in considerable measure the various international 
activities of the nations of the world. 

This institution (and here again Professor Webster’s historical method 

. makes the point clear) has itself evolved in the fifteen years of its existence. 

It was wisely drafted not as a rigid legal document, but as a flexible instrument 
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of world coöperation; and with time its emphases have been modified. The 
coercive machinery of the Covenant has been much whittled away; Article 
10, the famous territorial guaranty, and Article 16, providing for an economic 
boycott, have been much attenuated by interpretation; confidence in “sanc- 
tions” has given way to the use of the machinery of conciliation and publicity. 
Despite the usual objectivity of his manner, Professor Webster makes it clear 
that he sympathizes with this evolution, and in this no doubt he reflects the 
preponderant British opinion. It is curious, though, that he does not even 
mention the “sanction” which the League adopted in the Manchurian ques- 
tion at the instigation of the United States, that is, the non-recognition policy 
which is now known as the Stimson doctrine. 

The striking characteristic of this book is its combination of sympathies 
and candor. It exaggerates nothing; it does not extenuate the League failures; 
it is remarkably dispassionate throughout; and recognizes that the only final 
test of the League’s value is the test of time. 

The work, though bearing the imprint 1933, was completed in December, 
1932. It does not deal, therefore, with the German withdrawal from the 
League, or with the breakdown of the World Disarmament Conference. 

The chapters on international coöperation by Sydney Herbert, while a 
little summary, are of the same high quality as the rest of the book, and are 
characterized by the same general attitude. Of the whole, it may be said that 
no work on the League is so well attuned to the historical mind, and none 
sums up the problems in better fashion. 

The University of Rochester. DEXTER PERKINS. 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Marone. Vol- 
umes XI-XIV, Larned-Platner. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1933-1934: Pp. x, 620; x, 647; x, 649; x, 648. $12.50 each; 
$250 for the complete set.) 

Tue four new volumes of the Dictionary offer an impressive addition to 
the biographical record of the building of American civilization. As the set 
nears completion, its indispensable utility for historical students of American 
thought and achievement becomes constantly more manifest. Not only are 
familiar figures treated in crisp and usually interesting sketches, but countless 
less known characters are, for the first time, given their just due. Moreover, 
the wide net spread by the editors has caught not only those whom the pious 
and the patriotic delight to honor, but also those who climbed the ladder of 
worldly success wrong by wrong. It is a motley assemblage that the Dic- 
tionary portrays; the present volumes find space for one who was “variously 
considered a fool, a knave, and a seer” (XIV, 10), and with evident gusto 
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recite the career of the colorful person who introduced the game of craps into 
America (XII, 283). 

Scholars who are interested in individual lives merely as data for deducing 
broader traits and trends of the national character will also find the Dictionary 
rich in suggestion and information. Numberless instances down to our own 
generation vouch for the substance that underlay the Horatio Alger conception 
of the opportunities of American life. The boy born in an almshouse gains re- 
pute as a dramatic critic (XII, 212), or the youthful baggagemaster rises to the 
position of railway president (XII, 285). Even more impressive are the life 
stories of the two deaf-mutes who earned admission to the columns of Volume 
XIII because of their achievements respectively as poet and lithographer. 
Illustrations also abound of that irrepressible energy of the American character 
which makes a man seek distinction in several fields rather than concentrate 
his efforts in a single one. Thus one person is labeled “ornithologist and 
wholesale druggist” (XI, 49); another, “wood engraver, political reformer, 
poet, and printer” (XI, 284); and yet another, “physician, merchant, political 
leader, magazine editor, poet, and critic” (XII, 63). It is to be regretted that 
certain data of interest to students who possess what might be called a 
sociological bent are sometimes lacking. This is notably true in the case of 
scholars who may wish to study the influence of parental occupations upon 
the children’s choice of life careers. Volume XIV fails to give this essential 
information in 260 of its memoirs; Volume XII in 274, including those of 
James Madison, O. C. Marsh, and William L. Marcy. Sixty-seven sketches in 
the last-named volume even omit the fathers’ names, a neglect for which 
explanations are offered in but six instances. 

The four volumes under review add respectively 665, 695, 706, and 674 
biographies to those already printed, bringing the grand total to 9536. The 
names honored by greatest frequency of mention are Moore, 42 times; 
Mitchel, Mitchell, and Mitchill, 36; Lee and Parker, 32 each; Lewis and 
Morris, 29 each; and Miller, 28. The number of contributors varies from 
354 in the eleventh volume to 415 in the thirteenth, the latter representing the 
most extensive collaboration of any volume yet published. With more than 
2700 memoirs from which to choose, any selection of articles of outstanding 
merit is certain to be inadequate. In such a list, however, one would want 
to include D. S. Freeman’s “Robert Edward Lee”, G. P. Merrill’s “Joseph 
Leidy”, Louise P. Kellogg’s “Meriwether Lewis”, J. G. Randall’s “Abraham 

Lincoln”, R. C. Hayes’s “Robert R. Livingston” (1746-1813), V. W. Crane’s 
“Edward McCrady”, J. G. de R. Hamilton’s “George McDuffie”, J. H. Peel- 
ing’s “Thomas McKean”, J. W. Pratt’s “James Madison” (1750-1836), E. S. 
Corwin’s “John Marshall”, K. B. Murdock’s “Increase Mather”, Van Wyck 
Brooks’s “Herman Melville”, H. B. Lemon’s “Albert Abraham Michelson”, 

“A. W. Atwood’s “John Pierpont Morgan”, D. S. Muzzey’s “Gouverneur 
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Morris”, Max Lerner’s “Charles Wyman Morse”, F. L. Paxson’s “Oliver 
Perry Morton”, E. P. Cheyney’s “John Lothrop Motley”, S. E. Morison’s 


_ “James Otis”, A. H. Meneely’s “Walter Hines Page”, Crane Brinton’s 


“Thomas Paine”, F. A. Christie’s “Theodore Parker”, Broadus Mitchell’s 
“Simon Nelson Patten”, Paul Weiss’s “Charles Saunders Peirce”, W. A. 
Robinson’s “Timothy Pickering”, R. F. Nichols’s “Franklin Pierce”, and 
J. J. Dolan’s “William Pinkney”. 

Grateful as the reviewer is for the riches provided by the editors, he wishes 
that space might have been found for biographies of Jacob H. Lazarus 
(1825-1897), painter; Stephen W. Leach (1821-1895), musical composer; 
James R. Leaming (1820-1892), medical scientist; Lewis B. Lent (1814- 
1887), showman; John H. Lester (1815-1900), inventor; Lillian Lewis 
(Marston) (1852-1899), actress and playwright; George Linen (1802-1888), 
painter; John Z. Little (1838-1900), actor and writer of melodramas; James 
B. Lord (1859-1902), architect; David D. Lloyd (1851-1889), journalist; 
James N. McElligott (1812-1866), educator and author of school textbooks; 
Archibald McKellar (1844-1901), sculptor; Philip W. Mackenzie (1824- 
1891), inventor; Isabel A. Mallon (“Ruth Ashmore”) (1857-1898), author; 
Laura S. Mapleson (1862-1894), grand-opera singer; Samuel Marsh (1796- 
1874), who probably originated the “American system of colportage”;” 
Harrison Millard (1829-1895), musical composer; Mary N. Moran (1842- 
1899), painter; Henry W. Morse (1858-1897), light-opera composer; and 
Frank J. Patton (1852-1900), inventor. The necessary brevity with which 
many memoirs in the Dictionary are written, together with the lack of ade- 
quate biographical treatments elsewhere, provides opportunities for scholars 
who may wish to prepare longer studies of certain figures, notably B. H. 
Latrobe (1764-1820), William Leggett, Pierre Charles L’Enfant, Frank 
Leslie, Meriwether Lewis, William L. Marcy, Luther Martin, Henry Meiggs, 
Thomas Mifflin, Simon Newcomb, Charles Willson Peale, James Duval 
Phelan, and William Pinkney. 

As in some of the earlier volumes, certain sketches fall short of the mark 
because of distortion of emphasis. Thus, so much attention is devoted to 
J. G. A. Leishman’s boyhood in an orphanage that apparently no space re- 
mained for an account or appraisal of his career as minister to Switzerland, 
Italy, and Germany. In a somewhat similar fashion G. P. Marsh’s twenty- 
one years’ service as minister to Italy is dismissed with a single sentence, 
while Joseph McKenna’s twenty-seven years on the United States Supreme 


‚Court receive but six sentences of vague characterization, though the author 


avers that McKenna spoke for the Court “in some exceedingly important 
cases” (XII, 88). Almost as unsatisfactory is the memoir of Mr. Justice 
Peckham which, though cataloguing his leading opinions, leaves the reader in 
the dark as to his guiding legal principles. In general, the careers of un- 
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scrupulous capitalists are treated with a commendable lack of reticence (sec 
particularly the sketches of J. H. Mitchell, W. H. Moore, and C. W. Morse); 
yet J. A. Patten, who pleaded guilty to a Federal charge of conspiracy in 
cornering the cotton market, is characterized as having “a keen sense of the 
responsibility that goes with wealth” (XIV, 298). Contributors sometimes 
make assertions difficult to reconcile. Thus, one calls the Amana Society “the 
most successful experiment in communism in America” (XII, 586), while 
another denominates the Oneida Community as “the most successful of all 
American Utopias” (XIII, 590). Thus, too, the reader learns that Alice 
Freeman Palmer changed Wellesley “from a glorified boarding-school to a 
genuine college” (XIV, 174), though from an earlier volume it appears that 
instruction at Wellesley had attained “a level with that available for men” 
(IX, 274) before she took charge. On successive pages the publication date 
of Samuel Longfellow’s biography of his poet-brother is given variously as 
1891 and 1886-1887 (XI, 386, 387). 

Other careless or erroneous statements appear. No American party organ- 
ization ever bore the name, “the Anti-Slavery party” (XI, 84). Far from 
being the first boycotting agreement against the British government (XI, 
118), the action of Westmoreland County in February, 1766, had been antici- 
pated by New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Boston, and other places. Webster 
was not Secretary of State under Van Buren (XI, 141-142), nor was the 
National Republican party in existence as late as 1840 (XI, 546). The jobless 
marchers of the state of Washington should not be called “Coxey’s Army” 
(XII, 56). A definition of John Hay’s open-door policy as “a self-denial of 
special privilege” (XII, 108) is inadequate and misleading. President Cleve- 
land brought about the repeal of the Sherman silver-purchase law, not the 
Bland-Allison Act (XII, 144). C. C. Pinckney, not James Monroe (XII, 190), 
was Madison’s chief rival for the presidency in 1808. The congressional elec- 
tions took place in 1850 and 1858, not in 1851 and 1859 (XII, 311). Con- 
tributors continue to fall into the error of saying that members of the Senate 
voted on the impeachment of President Johnson (XIII, 169, 200; see also 
earlier, IX, 298). It gives a wrong impression to say that Myrick’s Farmers’ 
Political League was “the germ of the so-called Farm Bloc” of later years 
(XII, 377). The assertion that Mark Twain was a forerunner of “Orpheus 
C. Kerr” (XIII, 459) violates chronology, nor was “gross misspelling” a 
distinguishing characteristic of the latter humorist. Andrew Jackson entered 
the White House in 1829, not 1828 (XIII, 521). Few would agree that 
Parton’s lives of Franklin and Jefferson “are still the best for the general 
reader” (XIV, 280). If the statement that “the first Republican Cam- 
paign Text Book” dates from 1880 (XIV, 544) applies to anything but the 
publication of the first campaign manual under that exact title, it is untrue. 

Certain inconsistencies of editorial usage continue to appear. Thus, in 
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the following instances, both forms may be found: “Rev.” and “the Rev.” 
(sometimes in the same memoir); “Porto Rico” and “Puerto Rico”; “Tokio” 
and “Tokyo”; “whiskey” and “whisky”; “Scotch” and “Scots”. On the other 
hand, the editors, improving upon their earlier practice, now consistently omit 
the apostrophe in “Harpers Ferry”. On the spelling of foreign place-names 
the editorial board would do well to follow the recommendations of the. 
United States Geographic Board (First Report on Foreign Geographic 
Names, Washington, 1932). The reviewer questions the use of the double 
negative in constructions like “Manning was not a speechmaker nor an 
office seeker” (XII, 249), of which repeated instances may be found. If this 
practice is defensible grammatically, it does not represent the best English 
style (see H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, London, 
1926, p. 381). Nevertheless, when due allowance is made for such detailed 
criticisms as this review contains, the Dictionary still stands forth as a superb 
achievement. In technical editorial competence, as well as in other respects, 
it sets a standard which seldom, if ever, has been equaled in America. 
. Harvard University. ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER. : 


The Colonial Period of American History. By Cuartts M. ANDREWS, 
Farnam Professor of American History, Emeritus, Yale University. 
Volume I, The Settlements. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 


1934. Pp. xiv, 551. $4.00.) 

In our time possibly no event in American historiography has been so 
keenly anticipated as the publication of the magnum opus of the dean of 
American colonial historians, Professor Charles McLean Andrews. From 
him we have expected a definitive work in which would be joined the fruits 
of a lifetime of original investigation with the mature conclusions of a great 
teacher of English and American history. It is clear that we are not to be 
disappointed. In this first volume he carries the record of English enterprise 
in settlement and governmental organization to about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; he views a scene as broad as the field of English expan- 
sion westward in that epoch, from Newfoundland to Guiana; and he main- 
tains throughout the perspective of the mother country. That his approach 
lacks the novelty of a historical revision is because he has so often asserted its 
validity in the past, both in detailed studies and in illuminating essays. It is 
still true, however, that this is the first comprehensive history of the English 
colonies in America to be written within this formula. 

Comprehensive this history promises to be, but not quite all-embracing. 
After an introductory view of the age of discovery, the economic and social 
forces underlying English expansion are admirably expounded in two chapters 
on “England’s Commercial Activities” and “Factors influencing Coloniza- 
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tion”; to these influences the author constantly recurs in later chapters. There 
is less emphasis throughout, however, upon the social and material forces 
operating in America itself to distinguish one area from another and to 
differentiate colonist from Englishman. (The latter theme Professor 
Andrews yegards as appropriate rather to the eighteenth than to the seven- 
teenth century.) Indeed, in this volume economic developments in the 
colonies find only incidental mention. Thus tobacco culture in Virginia is 
considered chiefly in connection with the tobacco contract and English policy; 
the fur trade as one means by which the Undertakers of New Plymouth 
secured money to buy out the English capitalists. To be sure, the influence of 
the fishery upon the pattern of life in certain parts of New England, as well 
as upon English projects, is more fully developed. In the concluding chapter 
there is a brief account of the rise of commerce in the Bay colony. 

For his main task the author has taken the history of the development of 
the plantations at the significant level of their public institutions and their 
links with England. None could be more congenial to his talents. For him 
institutional history is no mere political science of the past, but a broadly 
human study. Always he manages to convey a sense of the vigorous life of 
migrating English folk as they filled, and in their turn transformed, the molds 
of civil and religious society contrived for them in England. 

One of his most noteworthy contributions is in demonstrating more 
thoroughly then eyer before the interlocking character of various colonizing 
schemes of the early seventeenth century, through a painstaking inspection 
of the personnel of their promoters, and of interacting trading, fishing, and 
planting enterprises in such English centers as London, Plymouth, Bristol, 
Dorchester, East Anglia. The entire movement is seen as closely integrated 
in origins, and especially in methods, despite the variety of motives at work. 
Again, with his broad view of the whole sphere of English western expansion, 
Professor Andrews is able to bring illumination from one area of settlement 
to bear upon difficult problems elsewhere: notably in his analogies from 
Bermuda to Virginia and again to Massachusetts Bay. 

The chapters on Virginia, though written before the appearance of W. F. 
Craven’s study, are at most points in agreement with the latter’s conclusions 
respecting the later history of the company. Especially important is the dis- 
cussion of the process by which the dubious issue of self-government in 
Virginia was kept alive for fifteen years after 1624. Professor Andrews 
draws the striking deduction that “the Virginians themselves were largely 
responsible for the establishment of self-government in a royal colony in 
America” (p. 204). Elsewhere he brings to focus the experiences of both 
Bermuda and Virginia to overthrow a common opinion, “prejudiced by the 
long-dominant Whig tradition”, that Stuart policy was hostile to popular 
government in the colonies (pp. 243-244). 
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In his chapters on the colonization of Massachusetts Bay Professor 
Andrews reveals not merely exhaustive scholarship but a juster sense of 
balance in a vexed controversial field than is common even to-day. He ap- 
preciates the grandiose feudal plans of Gorges; he sympathizes with Maverick 
and his kind; he relishes the “whimsical career” of Thomas Mortpn, “amid 
the encircling gloom of the Pilgrim and Puritan surroundings” (p. 332); he is 
fair to Roger Williams and the other rebels; but he neither misunderstands 
nor misrepresents the aims and methods of Puritan rule. In a penetrating 
analysis of the workings of the Puritan commonwealth he discards as super- 
ficial the old label of theocracy. The genesis of the “New England Way” in 
the churches he views in much the same light as does Perry Miller, without 
quite rejecting a possible influence from New Plymouth (pp. 299, 379); but 
here he demonstrates also an interesting parallel from Bermuda (p. 380). In 
tracing the preliminary stages of the founding of Massachusetts he makes 
generous acknowledgment to Mrs. Rose-Troup, but he has much to add of 
his own. A masterly survey of the grants of 1622 and 1628 leads on to a 
definitive history of the royal charter, in which he lays a number of lively 
ghosts. The motives for the transfer of charter and government are at last 
stated with admirable precision. Indeed this whole discussion is a model of 
brilliant reasoning restrained by due respect for difficulties arising from the 
destruction of documents. Only at one point is there a possible straining of 
the proofs. The evidence that Robert Gorges had taken actual possession of 
his own grant on Massachusetts Bay “by a settled plantation” rests, as Pro- 
fessor Andrews states, upon the interested allegation of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. In one place Professor Andrews writes that there is some reason to 
think that the settlement was made (p. 339); later he asserts the fact without 
sufficient qualification as a flaw in the title of the New England Company: 
the patent, he writes, was drafted by some person who was “apparently 
ignorant of the fact that Gorges’ servants were there, holding by right of 
occupation” (p. 365). 

It has been possible to name only a few of the original features of this 
penetrating volume. A false impression would be left of its scope, however, 
if examples were cited only from the chapters on Virginia, Bermuda, Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay, There is an excellent account of the failure 
at Sagadahoc, a failure which, as he points out, did not leave that region 
quite “an empty world”. Both here and in his account of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, the author gives full value to the fishery as an element in 
English colonization. The schemes of John Guy, Calvert, Vaughan, Falk- 
land, and Alexander are admirably presented. With most of these men, as 
with Gorges, Professor Andrews is on the congenial ground of that aristo- 
cratic impulse which in the seventeenth century sought to reproduce in the 
New World feudal forms of society and local government. Indeed, his 
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evaluation of the proprietary mode is one of his most notable contributions. 
Although the theme of international rivalry is less fully developed, its place 
in the history of Virginia and New England is by no means neglected. 

In this earlier period Professor Andrews has relied somewhat less upon 
his own original studies than he will probably do in later volumes, in which’ 
will loom larger the problems of policy and administration. Surprisingly 
often, however, he writes freshly from the sources. And he has assimilated 
critically an extensive historical literature; on more than one issue in dispute 
among scholars he pronounces a weighty verdict. At the lower level of tech- 
nical scholarship the impression is of an almost uncanny accuracy. At the 
higher levels of sound construction, vigorous style, judicious interpretation, 
_ this great work is begun in the finest traditions of modern historical writing. 
The University of Michigan. VERNER W. CRANE. 


Hugh Swinton Legaré, a Charleston Intellectual. By Linna RHEA, 
Ph. D., Department of English, Ward-Belmont College. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. viii, 279. $3.00.) 
Huch Swinton Legaré was, if one accepts Parrington’s estimate, “the most 

cultivated mind in the South before the Civil War, and one of the most cul- 

tivated in America, he was an embodiment of the serious Charleston that 
served as a counterweight to the gayer”. Left deformed by an illness during 
infancy which induced or confirmed a tendency toward introspection and 

melancholia, he imposed upon himself a rigorous course of study at South . 

Carolina College, in the law office of Mitchell King, at the University of Edin- 

burgh, and throughout all the remaining days of his short life, and he found 

in intellectual achievement compensations for what he had lost through his 
deformity. After his return to Charleston in 1820 Legaré practiced law with 
indifferent success. He took up eight years later, along with the two Stephen 

Elliotts, the editorship of the Southern Review to which he contributed pro- 

found essays on “Classical Learning”, “Jeremy Bentham and the Utilitarians”, 

“Lord Byron’s Character and Writings”, and other subjects. When the 

Review failed in 1832 from want of financial support he permitted himself, 

largely because Charleston disapproved a career of pure letters, to be drawn 

back to the law and politics. He served in the general assembly, as attorney- 
general of the state, as chargé d’affaires in Belgium, in the Twenty-fifth Con- 
gress, as Attorney-general in President Tyler's Cabinet, and as Secretary of 

State ad interim after the resignation of Daniel Webster. He died in his forty- 

seventh year in Boston at the home of his friend George Ticknor. 

By gathering up the scattered fragments of the life of this man whose name 

is well known but whose career is little understood Dr. Rhea has performed a 

service to historical scholarship. Information has been drawn mainly from 
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Writings of Hugh Swinton Legaré (Charleston, 1846), manuscripts in the 
possession of W. G. Chisolm, a great-nephew, and of the Library of Congress, 
and Charleston and other newspapers, and these have been fully exploited. 
The literary phase of Legaré’s career, decidedly the most important, is well 
drawn though less so than Parrington’s vigorous portrait (Romantic Revolu- 
tion, pp. 114-124). The treatment of Legaré as a public man is less satis- 
factory, revealing little understanding of politics on the part of the author. 
Among other questions the real reasons for Legaré’s victory over Henry L: 
Pinckney in the congressional election of 1836 are left undisclosed. 

In smaller matters Dr. Rhea has not exercised the vigilance which in 
general characterizes her work. Inaccuracies in citations to authorities are 
frequent (e.g., John instead of Charles Fraser, p. 260; Leidig for Leiding, 
p. 261 et passim; Calhoun, Reminiscences for Correspondence, p. 246). The _ 
use of the Charleston Library Society’s shelf-marks (p. 234 et passim) in cit- 
ing pamphlets will cause confusion. One will find it difficult to locate John’s 
Island, where Legaré’s childhood was spent, “Up the Ashley River” unless he 
believes, as Charlestonians are said to do, that the Ashley and Cooper rivers 
unite at Charleston to form the Atlantic Ocean. 

College of Charleston. J. H. Easversy. 


Aus der Frühzeit des Nordatlantikverkehrs: Studien zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Schiffahrt und deutschen Auswanderung nach den Ver- 
einigten Staaten bis zum Ende des amerikanischen Bürgerkriegs. 
Von Hermann Wären. (Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1932. Pp. xx, 
219. 6.50 M.) 

` THE economic and social ramifications of the development of trans- 

Atlantic shipping facilities are of real importance to the student of the prob- 

lems involved in the transfer of populations and cultures from the old world 

to the new. In the present volume, the author has emphasized the rise of 
trans-Atlantic shipping from the late eighteenth to the middle of the. nine- 
teenth centuries, unfolding the story from the point of view of the achieve- 
ments and competitive rivalry of the old Hanseatic towns of Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and Liibeck. The account is based on the archival materials of these 
three cities, and on a mass of reports sent home by their consular representa- 
tives in American ports. Both sources are storehouses of miscellaneous in- 
formation that have hardly been opened, and that may be expected to yield 
further treasures to the researcher interested in this phase of American-Euro- 
pean, and more specifically, German-American relations. 

Part I describes the rise of trans-Atlantic commerce, and the competitive, 
activities of German, United States, and other companies for the profits of the 
trade with Northern Europe. Bremen, in the first stages of this development, 
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surpassed her rival Hamburg, and became the chief entrepôt for American 
tobacco, and later cotton, to Europe. For that reason, Bremen’s earliest con- 
nections were largely with Baltimore. Hamburg concentrated on the sugar 
and coffee trade with Central and South America, and was slow to appre- 
ciate the importance of emigration; therefore she had little direct intercourse 
with United States ports until well along in the nineteenth century. The 
rivalry between sailing and steam vessels; the competition between Bremen 
and Hamburg, and between German, English, and American companies like 
those of Cornelius Vanderbilt and the builders of the famous “clipper ships”; 
the rise of the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American line; the 
struggle for subsidies and mail contracts; conditions of sea travel and the 
numerous mishaps that balked the plans of the shipping magnates, are 
among the topics considered in the first half of the book. 

The real key to the eventual prosperity of these companies is to be found, 
however, in the emigrant trade. Here was a kind of freight upon which 
every shipping master could reckon with certainty throughout-the nineteenth 
century, and therefore he could afford to take return cargoes from the United 
States at cheap rates. Most of the trans-Atlantic sailing vessels of the Hanse 
towns in this period were emigrant ships, and the same conditions carried 
over into the age of steam. Part II of this study is therefore quite properly 
devoted to the problems of emigration, the competition among the European 
ports for human cargo, the emigrant’s experiences and his exploitation by 
“runners”, “sharks”, porters, draymen, keepers of “first-class hotels”, and 
others who preyed upon the emigrant at home and in the promised land. 
Dr. Watjen has described this nefarious business and the gruesome details 
of the immigrant plague ships and “swimming coffins” with much detail, a 
proper sense of balance, and real dramatic force, concluding with a description 
of those measures gradually adopted both in the United States and abroad to 
bring an end to the worst features of the emigrant trade. It is this second part of 
the book that will prove of special interest and usefulness to students of the 
American immigration problem. The book has the further merit of being 
written in an interesting style. Its value is increased by numerous statistical 
tables and eight excellent photographs. 

The Ohio State University. Cari WITTKE. 


The Illinois Central Railroad and its Colonization Work. By PauL 
Warack Gates, Assistant Professor of History, Bucknell University. 
[Harvard Economic Studies, Volume XLII.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1934. Pp. xiii, 374. $4.00.) 

Prorsssor Gates has approached a hard task with great industry and great 
skill and has achieved an altogether admirable result. He has patiently 
searched the surviving archives of the Illinois Central Railroad; he has worked 
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intelligently with the records of the Federal land offices in the office of the 
auditor of public accounts at Springfield, and with the Brayman,the Acker- 
man, and the Gillespie Papers in the Chicago Historical Society; he has used 
numerous private collections of manuscripts, some of them at first blush 
seemingly as far remote from his subject as the Hasselquist Papers; he has 
been thorough in his searches of newspaper and pamphlet material and he 
has put his conclusions together in admirable shape. 

As he organizes his material one interesting picture after another develops: 
the Illinois of 1850 just on the verge of the most far-reaching change in its 
history; the bonanza cattle ranches and farms of men like Harris, Funk, and 
Sullivant; the maneuvers of financiers, speculators, promoters, and politicians 
that brought about the Federal land grant for the railroad; the contest in the 
Illinois state legislature for possession of its charter between different financial 
and political groups; the enlistment of English capital in support of the enter- 
prise—until the twentieth century ownership of the Illinois Central was pre- 
dominantly English. He reveals the resulting anxieties of English capitalists, 
who promoted the settlement of Illinois to make their investment pay; he 
appraises the unmeasured enthusiasm of Mr. Cobden and Sir James Caird 
for the agricultural future of Illinois; he depicts the wrath of British imperial- 
ists at Caird’s unfavorable contrast of Canada with Illinois; he deals with the 
drawing in of Scandinavian immigrants and the development of Paxton, the 
founding of new towns, the promotion by the railroad first of the corn, wheat, 
hog belt in northern Illinois, then of the fruit areas of southern Illinois along 
its line; its tribulations in the marketing of its lands and in the sale of town 
lots. All these pictures Mr. Gates draws with skill, and documents with far- 
reaching research. i 

Mr. Gates’s closing sentences are something of an overstatement but a 
natural one for a person who has worked so hard and so enthusiastically as 
he has: 


The immigrants brought to Illinois by the railroad greatly changed the 
racial composition of the population. No longer were the southern uplanders 
of Scotch-Irish descent the dominant element; their places had been taken by 
the Teuton, the Celt, the Scandinavian, and the Yankee. These newcomers 
made the Republican party the dominant one in Illinois, and enabled the State 
to take a prominent part in national politics. Such names as Abraham 
Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, Lyman Trumbull, David Davis, William 
Jennings Bryan, John Logan, Joseph G. Cannon, and many others bear wit- 
ness to the important role which Illinois has played in the affairs of the nation. 


Mr. Gates demonstrates past doubt the work of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road in promoting the settlement of eastern Illinois, in advertising the state 
in the East and in Europe, and in assisting the political and economic changes 
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that followed the new migrations. No doubt its efforts to settle and develop 
its own lands in eastern Illinois bore fruit to its landowning neighbors. But 
in promoting the development and the change in the politics of the state as a 
whole it was but one factor among many. Mr. Gates’s list of statesmen who 
indirectly ọwe their prominence to the railroad is, when one considers their 
biographies, in several instances unfortunate. However, most of the people 
who read Mr. Gates’s book will be able to correct his conclusion for them- 
selves; none of them can supply on their own account a tenth of the informa- 
tion he has laid before them in the body of his work. 
The University of Illinois. THEODORE CALVIN PEASE. 


The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. By ARTHUR CHARLES Coue, Pro- 
fessor of History, Western Reserve University. [History o£ Ameri- 
can Life, Volume VIL] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. 
Pp. xv, 468. $4.00.) 

Tuts book belongs to the American Life series and takes its general charac- 
ter from that fact. Political events, although given more space than in some 
of the other volumes, are kept to a minimum and those facts which are 
supposed to illuminate “the daily life of Americans” are stressed. The ap- 
proaching conflict between North and South furnishes the thread with which 
an amazing number and variety of subjects are bound into unity. The point 
of view is that suggested by the title. Two divergent social-economic sys- 
tems were drifting inevitably into civil war. 

Professor Cole has done neither better nor worse than his fellow authors in 
accomplishing the difficult task of writing history by leaving out the things 
which an “old-fashioned historian” would have included. He has had to 
select his materials from an abundant store and the impression given is some- 
times that of a welter of facts chosen because of convenience or personal in- 
terest, not because they are essential to a well-balanced picture of American 
life as a continuous whole. Certain regions furnish more than their share of 
illustrations; the South is depicted very much as the abolitionist would have 
had it; the “irrepressible” character of the struggle between the sections is 
taken quite too much for granted. Yet, in spite of defects, the work does give 
the sound impression of a people busily at work and play, while unbeknownst 
to themselves, they were drifting toward disaster. 

Daily life in the 1850’s was highly complex. A new era in transportation, 
both by land and sea, was well under way. The West, with its lure of land 
and minerals, was being rapidly settled by native and foreign groups. The 
industrial revolution was transforming New England; commerce, the Eastern 
cities; and cotton was building its kingdom in the South. 

Professor Cole’s narrative of each of these major developments is compact 
and interesting. Roads and railroads, steam and clipper ships brought new 
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speed and comfort in travel and hurried the growth of the trans-Mississippi 
West. Cheap and efficient methods in manufacturing permitted the Ameri- 
can factory to more than hold its own against foreign competition. Specula- 
tion of all kinds reached new levels and added to the impression that “dollar 
worshipping” was a national trait. Prosperity, followed by “irrepressible” 
depression, characterized the fifties, as midwestern farmers, using new ma- 
chinery and better methods, piled the nation’s food supply beyond domestic ` 
needs. A great and generally prosperous North was prepared to face its 
Southern rival. 

Meanwhile, down in “Dixie”, as Professor Cole usually calls the South, 
conditions were not as satisfactory. The lines between classes, in an already 
stratified society, grew harder and the interests of “aristocrats” and “poor 
whites”, who- seem to have made up these classes, diverged. Slavery de- 
stroyed the soils, free Negroes became a menace, and the section, ever con- 
scious of its growing inferiority, turned all its efforts to defending slavery and 
restoring the sectional balance. 

Closely woven with the economic story is that of the social developments 
which accompanied material growth. Foreign immigrants poured in to 
share opportunities with the native-born and to create the problems of 
assimilation and tolerance. Labor became conscious of the evils in youthful 
industry. Morality, security, and health were endangered by urban growth as 
gambling, prostitution, intemperance, and divorce increased. Public edu- 
cation, new means of relaxation, and a reordering of the Church’s outlook all 
made progress—while a group of more or less talented writers and artists vied 
with reformers, who would cure all our “growing pains”, for public support. 

Such chapters as those on “Health and Happiness”, “Education and Cul- 
tural Advance”, and “The Challenge to the Church” are “catch-alls” for a 
wide variety of interesting and usually valuable materials. Yet one looks in 
vain for a clear understanding of the interrelation of economic-social forces in 
producing the Republican party in the Northwest or the abolition movement 
in the Northeast. The deeper currents which ran through the American mind 
in this period are still uncharted. 

The last five chapters in the book are supposed to “illuminate” the causes 
of civil war and to reveal a people at war. There are interesting “everyday” 
materials regarding the hardships of conscientious objectors, the use of prop- 
aganda by both sides, and more than the usual emphasis on the part played by 
profiteers behind the lines. The center of interest is not at the front, but 
“back home”—and Professor Cole has given a good picture of the farmers, 
the womenfolk, and of those who kept the “home-fires burning”. He has not 
made a real contribution to the understanding of secession or the reasons why 
a people had to resort to war to settle sectional differences no greater than 
those existing at different times between East and West. He has missed most 
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of the significant things in the abolition movement. He has failed to justify 
the title of his book. He has left as uncertain as before the “irrepressible” 
character of the War between the States. 

The University of Chicago. Avery CRAVEN. | 


The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement: a Century and a Half 
of Savage Resistance to the Advancing White Frontier. By RUPERT 
NorvaL Ricwarpson, Professor of History, Simmons University. 
(Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1933. Pp. 424, $6.00.) 

Tuts volume is one of the most comprehensive historical studies that has 
been made thus far of any tribe of Indians of the United States. It is the 
most thorough historical study yet made of one of the eleven typical Plains’ 
tribes. By example of his work, the author challenges the historians of other 
Plains states to write similar accounts of the Kiowa-Apache, Cheyenne, Ara- 
paho, Teton-Dakota, Crow, Assiniboin, Blackfoot, Blood, Piegan, and other 
Western tribes. When this has been done, the story of the struggle of the 
white men with the Plains Indians will be fairly complete. 

That the tasks suggested will be difficult is obvious to anyone who 
examines what Mr. Richardson has done. The historian of the Indians, and 
especially of the Plains tribes, is faced with the necessity of writing about 
people who left no records save such as were made by their enemies. By the 
time—in fact, long before—the Comanches learned to write their history was 
over. Consequently the author is confined to treating of relations between 
the Indian and his white enemies. This is what Mr. Richardson has done. 

After a brief and interesting chapter on the tribe, its organization, divi- 
sions, social customs, and religion, the author takes up the contact of the 
Comanches with the Spaniards in the early eighteenth century. The story 
moves forward to about 1874 when the remnant bands were reduced to a 
state of complete dependence on the Federal government. In the eighteenth 
century the Comanches have been estimated to number from ten to twenty 
thousand; in 1926 the number had fallen to less than eighteen hundred. The 
figures tell briefly the results of the Indian’s struggle with the white man. 

From the records in the Indian office at Washington and from many 
sources found in Texas, the story of the Comanches is told. In many respects 
it is a record of the Texas frontier, for the Texans had most of their troubles 
with the Comanches, and the Comanches had most of theirs with the Texans. 
A careful search has failed to reveal the omission by the author of any im- 
portant incident connected with Comanche history up to 1874. The failure 
to discuss the organization of the Frontier Battalion under Major John B. 
Jones in 1874, and the work of the Ranger captains for two years thereafter, 
might be mentioned; but the omission, when viewed in perspective, is not 
important. On page 371 it is implied that the Texas Rangers “dealt severely” 
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with the Indians in the winter of 1873-1874. At that time the carpetbag 
governor, E. J. Davis, was the executive, and there were no Indian fighters in 
Texas that could legitimately be called Texas Rangers. The Frontier Battalion 
of Texas Rangers was not: organized before May and June of 1874, after the 
Texans -had regained control of their government. 7 

The severest criticism that I can offer on this thorough and scholarly, work 
is Mr. Richardson’s failure to show, as clearly as he might have done, the 
terrible results of the so-called reconstruction on the Indian situation in Texas. 
The Federal government would not permit the Texans to organize the 
Rangers for their own defense. The Federal soldiers, many of whom were 
Negroes, were inadequate for the protection of the frontier; and the State 
Police, instead of hunting Indians as the Rangers had done, and were to do 
later, spent their time in the settlements guarding the polls, carrying the 
elections for the Republicans, and, incidentally, getting themselves killed off 
for meddling with ‘whitefolk’s’ affairs. While the Federal government 
pressed the military heel down on the Texans, it turned the Indians over to 
the sentimental, though well-meaning Quakers who tried to rule them with 
kindness. The Quaker policy was as inadequate in dealing with Comanches as 
the ‘thee’s’ and ‘thou’s’ of the Quaker’s reports were obsolescent. 

The history of the Comanches is written with sympathy and impartiality. 
The text and nearly all the 767 footnotes together with a complete bibliogra- 
phy furnish information and sources for all students whose studies deal with 
the Southwest frontier prior to 1880. The whole tone of the book is scientific, 
and nowhere has the author sought to produce effects not warranted by the 
facts. By preserving a fine sense of proportion, he has been able to present a 
connected account of practically every known historical episode associated 
with one of the most formidable, and doubtless one of the least compromising, 
tribes of Indians found on the North American continent. Three maps show 
the Comanche country in 1840, 1860, and 1875; and a fourth shows the trails 
that the Indians made on their raids into Mexico at about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In addition there are six illustrations from drawings or 
photographs. : 

The excellent format and general appearance of the volume may best be 
described by giving the name of the publisher, Arthur H. Clark. The heavy 
paper and large clear type give the book dimensions and weight out of pro- 
portion to the length of the text. 

The University of Texas. WALTER Prescorr WEBB. 


Church and State in Latin America: a History of Politico-Ecclesiastical 
Relations. By J. Ltoyp Mecnam, Ph. D., Professor of Government, 
The University of Texas. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1934. Pp. viii, 550. $4.50.) _ 
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A History of the Church in Venezuela, 1810-1930. By Mary WATTERS, 
Ph. D., Professor of History and Government, Arkansas State Col- 
lege. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1933. 
Pp. ix, 260. $3.00.) 

Prorzsgor Mecham pictures the historical evolution of the“ Church 
throughout Latin America, that is, its adaptation of the forms of Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese autocracy to the American milieu, and the processes 
whereby the colonial institution has been modified in the development of the 
social and political ideal in nineteen Latin American countries. He has made 
no effort to write church history nor to discuss problems of dogma. But it is 
important to have an analvsis of the causes of present day anti-clericalism in 
these southern republics, as there must be some common basis for the widely 
manifested phenomenon of general loss of prestige in nearly all the countries 
concerned. The case of Mexico is of especial interest to Americans, and the 


` impression exists that in it the Church has had harsher treatment than else- 


where—a statement not borne out by the facts. 

During the colonial régime and the revolution all the areas had practically 
identical experiences; the Church dominated the social and political, as well 
as the economic picture; after independence, though there had been general 
recognition of this dominance, there came a gradual breaking away from 
clerical control. The early attacks upon the Church in politics came under 
the guise of abolition of the tithes, suppression of monastic orders, and con- 
fiscation of properties in vengeance for exercise of political power or for fail- 
ure to win success in elections during the republican era. The beginning was 
probably in most cases when the congresses attempted to exercise the patronato 
in place of the king after separation from the mother country. The story 
becomes then one of the attempts in Latin America to evolve toward the 
practice of self-government by the mass—a step on the path toward democ- 
racy. In Mexico the constitutional restrictions and legal practice point to 
elimination of the Church from political and social influence of any kind. In 
Argentina, Columbia, and Peru, much of the old clerical position remains 
intact, whereas, in Chile, Cuba, Panama, and Uruguay the Church has a posi- 
tion quite analogous to that which it enjoys among us. 

Professor Watters has given a very similar treatment of the single instance 
of Venezuela. She points out, as does Dr. Mecham, that the varying shifts 
from political domination reflect the individualism of the several entities. As 
elsewhere, the Venezuelan clergy began to lose influence through abuses 
against the natives and by the refusal to march with the progress of intellectual 
life. Though many priests espoused the revolution this created less antagon- 
ism than did their participation in the post-independence rivalries. Since the 
revolution the Church has declined in intellectual respect and social power, 
most of the intelligentsia regarding this as a matter for congratulation. 
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Both writers discuss their problems without bias. They have observed the 
canons of historical writing—both of them implicitly assuming that there 
was no other alternative open to the conquerors but the imposition of their 
religion, which is possibly true. f 

The University of California. Hersert I. PRIESTLEY. 


The Background of the Revolution for Mexican Independence. By 
Lirrıan Esterie Fisuer, Ph. D., Associate Professor of History in 
Oklahoma College for Women. (Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House. 1934. Pp. 512. $4.00.) 


Tue conditions which served as the setting for independence are described 
in ten long chapters, based largely on contemporary sources. The conven- 
tional causes for discontent are given in the summary of each chapter and in 
the conclusion. The growing resentment and friction because of class distinc- 
tion, especially between Creoles and Peninsulars, and the degraded position 
of the Indians; the inadequate and restricted educational opportunities, con- 
trolled by the Church, but dangerously supplemented by foreign ideas and 
illicit literature; the unprogressive and narrow economic policy which resulted 
in smuggling, teaching both colonials and foreigners the advantages of inde- 
pendence; and burdensome and confiscatory taxes—such were the causes for 
discontent. Even the Church, the most powerful of the colonial institutions, 
lost prestige because of the decadence caused by wealth, the irritating restric- 
tions of the Inquisition, and the class conflict among the clergy. The colonial 
government lacked flexibility and was characterized by overregulation from 
Spain and procrastination in the colony. Reforms seldom eliminated the 
evils and gave no evidence of increased loyalty. As the duties and responsi- 
bilities became greater, the personnel became inferior. The revolutionary in- 
fluence from England, France, and the United States is considered significant. 
Sixteen pages are devoted to the French and only one to the British, whereas 
their influences were more nearly equal. Activities of the United States on 
the borderland are emphasized, but the Burr episode is neglected. While 
Napoleon’s activities are mentioned there is no recognition of the change in 
his policy from seeking allegiance to promoting revolution. Finally, the 
calling of juntas for consultation during the Peninsular War served the double 
function of accentuating the rift between Americans and Peninsulars, and in 
stimulating interest in self-government. 

Much space is devoted to contemporary opinions, but they lack analysis 
and evaluation and the reader is left with a mass of conflicting statements. 
For example, when Lizana speaks of the Creoles and Peninsulars as brothers 
and of the fact that rivalry would be impossible (p. 25), he surely must be 
expressing a pious hope rather than a fact. Nor do the author’s generaliza- 
tions always fit the factual material which she presents. They are often 
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generous in their praise, while most of the data appear to contradict them. 
` The reforms of Charles III, she says, “did accomplish good results for the 
colonies, making it possible for Spain to hold its distant possessions for 
another half century” (p. 260). There is no evidence to show that the colonies 
would have gained their independence a half century earlier without these 
reforms. On the contrary, there is evidence to show that the reforms were of 
little significance (pp. 350, 413), and they have been considered as “the first 
step toward Mexican emancipation” (p. 103). 

The preface states that this work ends with the beginning of the hidalgo 
revolt, but much material is devoted to the revolutionary period, which may 
be desirable, except for the statistical material which is generally given without . 
explaining that the conditions were not normal during that time. 

As a piece of bookmaking this work leaves much to be desired; many 
pages show an uneven distribution of ink; letters are frequently blurred, par- 
ticularly footnote numbers; and the work contains over fifty typographical 
errors. 

Evidence of the author’s great industry is seen in the imposing list of 
manuscripts cited in the bibliography (32 pp.). She has leaned heavily, 
however, on such great contemporaries as Revillagigedo, Humboldt, and 
Abad y Queipo, the last being her favorite. Eleven items used were omitted 
in the bibliography. The book has a very good index. 

The Municipal University of Wichita. Joun Rypyorv. 


Contribución al estudio de la guerra federal en Venezuela. Por Dr. 
José Sanrıaco Ropricuzz, de la Academia nacional de la historia y de 
la de ciencias politicas y sociales. Dos temos. (Caracas: Editorial 
“Elite”. 1933. Pp. 448, 439.) 

~ Tus “Contribution to the Study of the Federal War in Venezuela”, 
written by the lawyer, scholar, and gentleman, Dr. José Santiago Rodriguez, 
is based upon a rich archive left by his grandfather of the same name. The 
elder Rodriguez was diplomatic representative in Europe during the first 
three years of the war (1859-1864) and received letters from leaders of both 
parties, especially from Conservatives. Returning, he occupied high office 
and participated in efforts at conciliation. These letters, together with many 
documents, have come to the writer as an archive almost exclusively inedited. 

The volumes, containing much source material, are a valuable and significant 

addition to the works of Juan Vicente González, José Maria de Rojas, Level de 

Goda, Lisandro Alvarado, Alfonzo, Arcaya, Gil Fortoul, and Vallenilla Lanz. 
The author’s approach to the difficult problem of interpretation is through 

the media of psychology and sociology. The works-of Sighele, Taine, and 

Le Bon have on him, as on Venezuelan public thought and historiography, a 

powerful influence. Indeed, the author sees in the letters and documents 
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reproduced an aid to those who would “penetrate the psychology of the 
epoch” (I, 12). These influences are manifest in the analysis and evaluation 
of the causes of the war, which are favorite themes of speculation and con- 
troversy in Venezuela. f 

The two most important factors in causing the war, according to this 

writer, were: first, the subversion produced by the wars of independence in 
‘the political, social, and economic order; and, secondly, the effects of the 
propaganda, 1840-1846, upon an anarchic and illiterate proletarian class in- 
ducing that class to think of those in power (the “Conservative Oligarchy” 
“Godos”) as continuing the Spanish system. Other causes entered, such as 
the agitation of demagogues and journalists for a vaguely idealized liberty 
and equality; race hatred; invocation of the name of Bolivar; collapse of the 
prestige of Páez and later that of Monagas; the progressively increasing 
anarchy, a condition which enabled the criminal to pose as a political insur- 
rectionist (I, 88), and which allowed the landowner to keep only “what the 
robbers were willing to leave him” (I, 95); the relaxation of morals and 
respect for law; and the personal hatred of leaders for each other. Com- 
bustibles were thus accumulated, ready for conflagration. 

It is well known that the so-called Conservative party was instrumental in 
overthrowing the Monagas dynasty and in writing the constitution of 1858. 
An important contribution is made in showing the inharmonious elements of 
this party. The indictment is that it was composed of brilliant individualists, 
‚who were desirous in one way or another of establishing the reign of law; but 
their energies were “hermetically sealed within the law” (I, 344), which itself 
needed to be imposed forcefully, even if the imposition involved a breach of 
the law. Of the much contemned president, Julian Castro, it is said “the man 
cannot be the ruler (conductor) of the destinies of a people who does not 
command, but who consults; he who does not give the impulse, but receives 

’ (I, 348). The letters record a surprising comprehension of the social 
issues and of his own dilemma. This dilemma was essentially that dicta- 
torial action would lose him the support of the legalists, whereas conciliatory 
and legal methods would lose the war. The Conservatives were to run a 
gamut of experimentation—a soldier, advised by civilians to the point of 
vacillation; civilian governments which had to employ soldiers, but did not 
trust them; and, finally, a military dictatorship headed by the elderly Päez, 
whose power was that of force per se, not of prestige. “The government of 
the Dictatorship sought to be energetic, but neither knew how to be nor 
could be .. .” (II, 365). No one of these experiments rested upon a sufficient 
unity or developed a sustained policy. These volumes are relatively more 
significant with respect to the Conservatives and their problems, financial, 
diplomatic, political, and military. 

The Federalist cause is represented as a sort of hydra, with new ‘ads 
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appearing in place of those struck off. Social anarchy, guerrilla tactics, and 
dissension within the Conservative party made for the ultimate triumph of 
the Federalists. 

Of what avail to Venezuela were these years of frightful civil war? The 
brilliant interpretative and concluding chapter strikes on this question a 
despondent note. Terrorism, social insecürity, enrichment from partisan 
despoliation were to continue as disturbing factors in Venezuelan life and 
politics. And with them was to continue the riddle of the traditional Vene- 
zuelan parties. The second volume closes with a quotation from a statement 
made by the Licenciado José Santiago Rodriguez in 1859: “Civil war has 
begun in Venezuela: we shall not see its ending: may God will that our chil- 
dren see it” (II, 439). 

The University of North Carolina. WıLLıam WHATLEY PIERSON, JR. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Aspects of Athenian Democracy. By Robert J. Bonner, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Chicago. [Sather Classical Lectures, Volume XI.] 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1934, pp. 199, $2.25.) In the first 
chapter of this book the development of Athenian democracy is traced from 
the earliest times to its logical perfection in the fifth century. This is per- 
haps the most interesting part of the book. Each of the other chapters depicts 
carefully the aspect of democracy to which it is devoted: the judiciary, the 
politicians, freedom of speech, and citizenship. In chapter VI the importance 
of oratory is duly emphasized. The book contains little or nothing new, nor 
are the points of view presented either novel or striking. Occasionally there 
is brief discussion of some detail, as on page 129, where the author contends 
(against Hirzel) that “dialogue could find no real place in oratory. The 
reproduction of conversations in forensic speech is done rather from a desire 
“to give a dramatic touch to the incident related”; but in general facts are 
stated without argument, and only seldom is there a hint of possible doubt 
(e.g., p. 88, on the military training of the youth). 

The author knows his subject and has produced a book which should be of 
great service to those who wish to become acquainted with the development 
` and methods of Athenian democracy; and those who are already familiar with 
Athenian history may read with profit this clear and well ordered presentation 
of some of its most essential elements. 

The Library of Congress. Haro» N. Fow er. 


Life and Letters in the Papyri. By John Garrett Winter. [University of 
Michigan Studies, The Jerome Lectures.] (Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1933, pp. vii, 308, $3.50.) Professor Winter has written “for 
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those who are not specialists” an admirable general introduction to papyri 
and related material, with especial emphasis upon four topics of particular 
interest: Rome and Romans in the Papyri, the everyday life of the people, 
evidences of Christianity in the private letters, and the more important addi- 
tions to Greek and Latin literature. Originally prepared as Thomas Spencer 
Jerome Lectures, first delivered before the American Academy in Rome in 
1929, under the requirement to present, “in not too technical form, some 
phase of [the lecturer’s] study of ancient life and society”, these chapters very 
properly pay relatively little attention to a number of matters which a system- 
atic philological introduction to papyrology would necessarily cover. But, 
within the limits set, this graceful and persuasive essay, the fruit of mature 
and well proportioned scholarship, is independent, vivid, touched occasionally 
with a dry and pleasant humor, fully abreast of the latest advances of research 
in every department, and containing so many acute and important contribu- 
tions to texts and interpretations that even the most advanced specialist will 
find much to learn. No fewer than twenty-eight papyri are critically dis- 
cussed, some of them at considerable length, while thirty-four unpublished 
papyri in the Michigan collection are utilized, often somewhat fully. Par- 
ticularly admirable are the full bibliographies, and there are four carefully 
prepared indexes. 

Only a few small points suggest further comment. Thus in a work deal- 
ing so extensively with the influences of Christianity I should have expected 
considerably more attention to the fascinating questions raised by the Logia 
of Jesus, as well as something more on the earliest specifically Christian litera- 
ture. The treatment of Christian influences is perhaps a little too favorable. 
There are indeed many points of difference between the contents of the earlier 
and those of the later papyri, but it is hardly fair to give Christianity credit 
for all of the good and none of the evil also, I mean the passionate vehemence, 
the swearing and cursing, the obsequiousness, the verbosity, the triviality, and 
the generally lowered levels of intellectual and esthetic culture, which the 
later documents display. Something more might well have been done also to 
explain the large number of strange or technical terms which give the papyri 
such an unfamiliar appearance to the beginner. It is perhaps only an over- 
sight that the most famous Roman estates in Egypt, those of the philosopher 
Seneca, are not mentioned in the discussion of that topic. Insufficient cogni- 
zance is occasionally given, I think, to the fact that the legal documents are 
commonly quite ex parte statements. 

But these are the merest trifles in a book of unusual and varied merits, that 
is fully the equal, where direct comparison is reasonable, of Wilhelm Schu- 
bart’s well-known essays at their best. 

The University of Illinois. ` W, A. OLDFATHER. 
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Le monde féodal. Par Joseph Calmette, membre de l'Institut, professeur 
à la Faculté des lettres de ’Universit€ de Toulouse. [“Clio”: Introduction 
aux études historiques, 4.] (Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1934, 
pp. lii; 490, 30 fr.) This “companion to medieval studies” is merely a de- 
tailed, one;volume text of general medieval history (476-1300) with exten- 
sive bibliographical material. Despite the expectations aroused by the title, it 
is not a description of feudal society. Only two chapters are descriptive; one, 
of feudalism, the other of Christian institutions. The rest is political history, 
treated chronologically and heavily charged with proper names, dates, topical 
and paragraph headings. Several of the author’s interpretations may be 
questioned, notably the Germanophobia that crops out in two places. The 
struggle of Charlemagne’s successors for control of Lotharingia (pp. 116 ff., 
124 f.) is flavored with expressions such as “Louis the German.. . . violated 
the neutrality of Lorraine”; and the French Cazolingians “bravely disputed 
German ambitions in Lorraine”. In like manner, the papal-imperial con- 
flicts (pp. 131 ff.) are interpreted as brutal German aggressions against 
papal idealism. Emperor Henry III (usually credited with a much needed 
reform of a corrupt three-headed papacy) appears here as a “usurper”, 
“brutal” and “furious”. Henry IV, also, is “false”, “brutal”, “a schemer”; 
whereas his papal opponent, Gregory VII, “is no politician”, but a true 
“pastor”, who seeks only religious reform. Even the “Canossa” episode 
proves that “Gregory is not a politician”. Apparently M. Calmette, like M. 
Fliche ‘whose conclusions he accepts without question (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVIII, 92), believes that Gregory died in exile because he “loved justice 
and hated iniquity”. This equating of the emperor’s worst political prac- 
tices with the pope’s highest ideals is neither fair play nor good history. But 
later emperors are tarred with the same stick; and of all the popes, only 
Boniface VIII is permitted to have “a passionate, imperious, temperament”, 
and a “politique”. In other respects, M. Calmette’s work is sound. There 
are brilliant descriptions, stimulating analogies (e.g., Widukind as the Ver- 
cingetorix of Saxony), and effective organization of masses of detail. Errors 
are rare, and unimportant (the date of Isidore’s death, p. 35; Mehaut instead 
of Brehaut, p. 36, a strange citation of Joranson’s book, p. 51, etc.). The 
bibliographical portions of the book are excellent. The introductory chapter 
has able discussions of sources, with liszs of books, and even of historical 
. journals. Each chapter has a lengthy appendix (sometimes over twenty 
pages of fine print) containing critical comments on both primary and 
secondary sources, and observations on the “Etat actuel des questions”. These 
observations (like the bibliographical references with which the text is 
liberally sprinkled) might better be merged with the critical bibliographies, or 
relegated to footnotes. For American medievalists these critical, up-to-date 
bibliographies should be of real value. The general textual matter is not as 
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complete as that of the Cambridge Medieval History, and is less usable than 
many of our own textbooks. 
The University of North Carolina. Loren C. MacKınnery. 


Self-Government at the King’s Command: a Study in the Beginnings of. 
English Democracy. By Albert Beebe White, Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1933, pp. 
130, $2.50.) The value of this little book consists in the broad generalization 
which its author makes and then amply proves by a host of specific instances. 
-It is a generalization which may at first sight seem strange to the laymen or 
to one nourished only by the older textbooks, but one to which most scholars 
would now subscribe. The older generation of historians of medieval Eng- 

‚land labored under the preconception that England’s unique contribution to 
self-government could only be explained as the unfolding of principles of 
English liberty which come down in unbroken sequence from the free institu- 
tions of the primitive Germanic tribes. This study is based on a belief, not 
reached a priori, but as a result of years of study in contemporary documents, 
that English self-government is the outcome not so much of inherent charac- 
teristics as of historical causes, and chief among these causes, of the strong and 
unified administrative system built up by the Norman kings and their early 
Angevin successors and made effective by drafting the services of local men 
who thus in time came up to Parliament with a background of long political 
experience gained in the county court. In short, self-government in Eng- 
land, local and later central, rests on a solid foundation of royal administra- 
tion which in time became truly national because of the people’s obliga- 
tion enforced by royal authority to assist in this administration. This is 
Professor White’s thesis, proved conclusively by numberless instances drawn 
from the mass of available printed records, chiefly judicial in character. His 
book is an admirable demonstration of a sound thesis, the by-product of many 
years of careful research. 


C. H. M. 


Bishops and Reform, 1215-1272, with Special Reference to the Lateran 
Council of 1215. By Marion Gibbs and Jane Lang. [Oxford Historical 
Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. viii, 216, $4.25.) 
The English Church, at the close of King John’s disastrous reign, was in 
obvious need of reform, but the English episcopate had for guidance in this 
task the comprehensive reform program which the Lateran Council of 1215 
had enacted for the Church as a whole. To what an extent was this program 
carried out in England between the years 1215 and 1272? Miss Lang, in 
answer to this question, describes the introduction of the Lateran decrees, and 
concludes that no systematic attempt was made by the English episcopate 
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either to promulgate these decrees or to carry out a real reform of the Church. 
With but few exceptions, she declares, the English bishops failed to grasp the 
fundamental purpose of the decrees; slight effort was made to prevent mem- 
bers of the clergy from holding secular offices, and as a result the English 
Church by,1272 was more materialistic than it had been in 1215. 

The enforcement of the Lateran decrees would depend to a considerable 
degree upon the attitude of the English bishops of the period. Miss Gibbs, in 
her study, throws some light on their training and character, and also investi- 
gates the extent to which the personnel of the episcopate was affected by the 
influence exerted over elections by “Pope, Legate, King, or magnate”. Al- 
though Miss Gibbs comments upon the lack of evidence available upon which 
to base conclusions she seems to have made little use of the unpublished 
sources for the period, or even of the papal registers and published cartularies 
of religious houses. This same consideration also affects the finality of the 
conclusions reached by Miss Lang. Even though these studies be regarded as 
essentially introductory in character they are carefully written and well docu- 
mented, and their authors have performed a useful service in helping to 
illuminate a critical period of English Church history. 

The University of Rochester. Huch MacKenzie. 


The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia from the Time of Muhammad till the 
Fourteenth Century. By Laurence E. Browne, B.D., Henry ‘Martyn School 
of Islamics, Lahore. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1933, pp. 198, $3.50.) The author has here given us a competent 
survey of a large section of the most serious geographic loss.which Christianity 
has ever been called upon to meet. Not even the Russian Revolution of our 
generation deprived the Church of so large a proportion of its membership as 
did Islam. Most of this loss was in Asia, although the Church also suffered 
severely in North Africa, Spain, and Southeastern Europe, areas which, except 
for some references to Egypt, Professor Browne does not attempt to cover. 
The book concerns itself chiefly with Nestorianism, which in the end was 
reduced to a mere shadow of its former strength. It is based upon indepen- 
dent study of some of the pertinent Arabic texts and upon extensive reading 
in the literature in German, French, and English. The author, as a mission- 


“ary, quite naturally writes from the standpoint of his profession. In the main, 


however, he preserves excellent objectivity. We still need to know more than 
he tells us of the experience of some of the churches other than the Nestorian. 
Nor, although he has illuminating and discerning comments to make on the 
subject, does Professor Browne make entirely clear the reasons for the fate of 
Nestorianism. He has, however, given us the best summary in English of the 
topic to which he has set his hand. 

Yale University. K. S. LATOURETTE. 
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La chätellenie et la ville de Sarreguemines de 1335 à 1630. Par Henri 
Charles Hiegel, licencié és lettres, diplômé d’études supérieures d’histoire et 
de géographie. Préface de M. André Gain, professeur 4 la Faculté des 
lettres de Nancy. [ Annales de l’Est, publiées par la Faculté des lettres de l’Uni- 
versité de Nancy, Mémoires, No. 3.] (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1934, pp. xlvii, 
543, 40 fr.) This book has the characteristic virtues and defects of a mono- 
graph devoted to local history. The author has searched for his material with 
commendable zeal, for the most part in the departmental archives of the 
Meurthe-et-Moselle and the Moselle, in the communal archives of Sarregue- 
mines, in the public libraries of Nancy and Metz, and in the great printed 
collections. He has equipped his book with maps, tables, diagrams, draw- 
ings, an excellent index of names and places, a critical bibliography of sources, 
a lengthy avant-propos by himself and a laudatory preface by his master, Pro- 
fessor André Gain. The political history of the chötellenie and the ville to 1630, 
with sufficient emphasis upon the period before 1335, fills the first quarter of 
the volume; the remaining pages are devoted to the institutions of the chätel- 
lenie and the ville from 1335 to 1630. This second portion is by far the better. 
In it will be found, in addition to the normal subdividisions of the topic, an 
excellent picture of the civilizing röle of the Church in the Middle Ages as 
measured by its political, economic, social, intellectual, moral, and religious 
activities in this area. The net result of the whole book, however, is not very 
satisfactory. It is too long, too detailed, too diffuse, and too. patriotic. Even 
the conclusion, obviously meant to be summary in nature, runs to excessive 
length and Jacks both clarity and force. Students of medieval institutional 
history will find a great deal of interesting and important information in this 
book but they will regret, with the reviewer, that the author did not rewrite 
his manuscript before publication, in half the space and with more stress upon 
the elucidation of selected fundamental factors and trends of development. 

‚Smith College. Stpney R. Packar. 


Die Entwicklung Österreich-Ungarns zur Grossmacht. Von Dr. Hugo 
Hantsch, Privatdozent an der Universität Wien. Der Aufstieg Brandenburg- 
Preussens, 1640 bis 1815. Von Dr. Max Braubach, Professor an der Univer- 
sität Bonn. [Geschichte der führenden Völker.] (Freiburg i. B., St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Company, 1933, pp. viii, 382, $3.00.) 

Der deutsche Staat: Verfassung, Macht, und Grenzen, 919-1914. Von 
Aloys Schulte. (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1933, pp. 514, 14 M.) 
Dr. Hantsch in a concisely written narrative of less than two hundred pages 

. traces practically the whole history of the Austrian state. His work begins 
with the Babenbergers and ends with Francis I. This short treatise will be 
useful to the student of the nineteenth century, not for its recital of the 
dynastic history of central Europe, but because it presents, conveniently, the 
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history of the changing status of the Hapsburgs with reference to Bohemia, 
Hungary, and other lands. Dr. Hantsch describes in detail the shift of interest 
from empire to state since the time of Maria Theresa. In fact the disintegra- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire and the triumph of the Einheitsstaat domi- 
nate the latter half of the work. 

Dr. Braubach’s field, the expansion of Brandenburg-Prussia, is more 
familiar to the American student. Treating a shorter period, 1640-1815, the’ 
author is enabled to exploit his subject more completely than Hantsch. 
Moreover, though constitutional and diplomatic history necessarily form the 
main themes, Braubach’s excursion into the economic and cultural aspects of 
Prussian history is more than casual. Both authors have written up-to-date 
bibliographies and, although the Geschichte der führenden Völker series is 
intended for the general reader, the student will be impressed by the fresh- 
ness of treatment arising from the use of recently published materials. 

Dr. Schulte, professor emeritus of Bonn and an investigator in the field of 
German history for nearly a half century, undertakes in a work of consider- 
able magnitude to trace the varying fortunes of the political experience of 
the German people since the accession of Henry ‘I. Although nearly half 
the volume is devoted to the period since the French Revolution, the student 
is likely to find the first portion which treats of the evolution of the Holy 
Roman Empire the more interesting. Dr. Schulte analyzes the factors and 
influences which for many centuries prevented the attainment of a satisfac- 
tory political organism by the German people. Much of the subject matter is 
political history dealing with succession struggles and the connection with 
the papacy. A large part of the volume is concerned with territorial expan- 
sion and with the relations of affiliated districts to the Empire. Throughout 
the work, however, constitutional development is stressed. During the early 
period central and local administration, judicial and financial institutions, and 
military organization receive topical treatment. In the later period dealing 
with the leadership of Prussia, the North German Confederation, and the 
Kaiserreich, the changing constitutional structure absorbs much of the 
author’s attention. 

Princeton University. J. E. POMFRET. 


Correspondance de la Cour d'Espagne sur les affaires des Pays-Bas au 
XVIL siècle. Tome IV, Précis de la correspondance de Philippe IV, 1647- 
1665. Par Joseph Cuvelier avec la collaboration de Joseph Lefèvre. 

Itinéraires de Marie de Bourgoygne et de Maximilian d'Autriche, 1477- 
1482. Par Herman Vander Linden. [Académie royale de Belgique, Com- 
mission royale d’histoire.] (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1933; 1934, pp. 
xv, 875; xiv, 125.) The first title continues the digests of letters passed 
between the Spanish court and its representatives in the Spanish, or Southern 
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Low Countries. The first three volumes of this set were published in 1923, 
1927, and 1933. This volume covers the years 1647 to 1665, a most stirring 
epoch in the history of Europe, for within this brief space there were such 
notable events as the Treaty of Westphalia, Cromwell’s régime in England, 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees, and the Stuart Restoration. It was the period of 
Dutch ascendancy in European politics which involved many’ economic, 
political, and military questions. No serious student of the seventeenth 
century can afford to overlook the precious material contained in this volume. 

Professor Vander Linden’s study of the activities of Mary of Burgundy 
and Maximilian of Austria during the five eventful years after the death of 
Charles the Rash in 1477 has made possible this useful itinerary of the two 
youthful sovereigns from 1477 to 1482. Each day of this entire period is 
indicated and references from printed and unprinted documents are given. 
The annexes contain the itinerary of Maximilian from Vienna to Bruges in 
1477, and the relation of the journey from Cologne to Bruges. 

The University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 


Heilige und Heiligenlegenden in England: Studien zum 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert. Von Rudolf Kapp. Band I. (Halle/Saale, Max Niemeyer, 
1934, pp. xiii, 371, 14 M.) Some twenty years ago Professor G. H. Gerould 
wrote a volume on saints’ legends considered as a type of English literature. 
It dealt almost entirely with the medieval period, but in a concluding chapter 
covered the period of the Reformation and modern times. Now a German 
scholar has undertaken to treat the Tudor-Stuart phase of this subject in 
greater detail. The event on which all turns is, of course, the Reformation. 
In the course of that great revolution Humanist, monarch, and extreme 
Protestant, each from his own point of view, attacked the cult of the saints. 
But in spite of the opposition this literature was not altogether stamped out. 
After eliminating some of the incredible material Catholic writers continued 
to circulate these stories. Simultaneously the Puritans developed a hagiogra- 
phy of their own. Most important of all, Elizabeth favored a moderate use 
of such tales, expurgated and adapted to the Ariglican ethical concepts. So 
the legends found a place in popular Elizabethan chronicles and poetry. 
Spenser, the last writer considered in this volume, likewise incorporated some 
of them in his Faerie Queene, which therefore seems to the author a funda- 
mentally Catholic production. l 

The old questions of the interpretation of Spenser’s work and the deter- 
mination of his theological attitude we may leave to students of literature. The 
author is writing mainly for them, and makes no effort to evaluate the his- 
torical worth of the materials of which he treats. Nevertheless the historian 
will be interested in his explanation of how the development of new ideals 
among the Humanists, Anglicans, and Puritans contributed more to the 
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decline of hagiology than did the demand for truth as such. There seems to 
be some confusion in his characterization of the Puritans, who frequently 
(e.g., pp. 162-166) are presented as credulous of miracles but in one important 
passage (pp. 346-347) are described as rationalistic. The former is un- 
.doubtedly the correct representation, and where the other is presented it 
serves to weaken the generally sound argument of the volume that Anglican 
and Puritan writings are to be distinguished by their attitude toward saints’ 
legends. For this difference was one of value judgment rather than critical 
acumen. The Puritan might prefer Piers Plowman to St. George as an ideal. 
But he also considered it quite reasonable that protectors of true believers 
should be rewarded with boy babies after years of barrenness, while per- 
secutors were shortly eaten alive by vermin. ; 


The University of Chicago. M. M. KNAPPEN. 


The Unknown Cromwell. By F. H. Hayward, D. Lit., M. A. B. Sc. 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, 1934, pp. 384, 125. 6d.) Under this 
curious title Mr. Hayward has written a series of chapters with headings 
which reveal his approach to his subject. “Libel, Suppression and Bewilder- 
ment”, “Limitations and Prejudices”, “The Field of Bannockburn: a Rev- 
erie”, “Persecution, Knight-Errantry, War”, indicate the character of a 
thoroughgoing, uncritical, passionate defense of Cromwell and of Puritanism. 
It is based on the curious fallacy, as expressed in the preface, that “the ordinary 
‘fate of an eminent man is to call forth general agreement as to ability, charac- 
ter and motives and some disagreement on a few or unimportant details”. 
I£ there is one thing in the world which is not the “ordinary fate of an eminent 
man” it is this. If there is one thing in the world which Cromwell is not, it 
is “unknown”. Directed against Stirling Taylor’s and Belloc’s recent volumes, 
this is, as the author frankly admits, not merely polemical but sermonizing. 
As history it is, of course, not to be considered seriously; it may even be 
questioned whether it may be regarded as helping Cromwell’s cause; for to 
one at all familiar with the seventeenth century every page of the defense. 
proper offers ground for disagreement almost, if not quite, as vehement as 
the defense itself. l 

W.C. A. 


Leibniz und die Friedensschlüsse von Utrecht und. Rastatt-Baden. Von 
Dr. P. Fransen. (Purmerend, J. Muusses, 1933, pp. 240, 3 fr. 90.) The title 
of this book is somewhat unfortunate, as it deals but little with the treaties 
mentioned. There is little about the Treaty of Utrecht, as Leibnitz’s attempts 
to secure its repudiation and a continuation of the war came to nothing. His 
hostility to the treaties of Rastatt-Baden, as set forth in his letters and tracts, 
published and unpublished, likewise came to naught. After a critical exami- 
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nation of most of the available materials on this phase of the career of Leibnitz, 
both printed and in manuscript, the author concludes that the röle played by 
the philosopher in politics and diplomacy has been exaggerated. A study of 
his letters, printed tracts, and a large number of other drafts, unpublished, 
but sent to persons of outstanding importance, leads Dr. Fransen to feel that 
Leibnitz was never in the confidence of the emperor, or his influential advisers; 
that no one at the Hanoverian court, save the Electress Dowager, Sophia, and 
her friends, placed any reliance in him, whereas at the Prussian court he was 
suspect; and that even the czar cultivated him only in the vain hope of gain- 
ing through him the emperor’s ear. The author also believes that Leibnitz 
made false claims as to his confidential relations with persons in authority, 
although your reviewer prefers to believe that the philosopher actually de- 
luded himself into thinking that he stood higher in the estimation of the 
mighty than he did. 

Dr. Fransen also reaches two other conclusions: (x) that there was little 
in the suggestions set forth by Leibnitz that was original or significant which 
could not be found more skillfully stated in the writings of his contemporaries, 
notably Baron de Lisola and Jean Dumont; (2) that many, if not most, of 
his more important suggestions were highly impractical, and indicated the 
scholar’s lack of a practical knowledge of politics and economics. In short, 
life for Leibnitz was one long disappointment, for he never quite attained 
fame in the political realm, and gradually he aroused the distrust of his in- 
fluential associates, because of his confusion of purpose, and his unfortunate 
choice of confidential friends. 

The book is a good piece of historical scholarship. At times the author 
seems unduly critical of earlier workers in the field, and occasionally the 
style. seems a bit labored. An index would have been most welcome, and 
the bibliography, by judicious annotations, would have been much more 
useful. 

Indiana University. WırLıam Tuomas MORGAN. 


Lafayette, a Revolutionary Gentleman. By Michael de la Bedoyere. (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, pp. 316, $3.00.) This book is written in 
a style which, though too frequently marred both by banality and patent 
straining for originality, often achieves charm and profundity. It is also 
characterized by an intuitive understanding of Lafayette’s character and 
psychology, which have too seldom been apprehended by his numerous other 
biographers. These two accomplishments of the author might have resulted 
in the composition of a good biographical study, were it not for another 
necessary factor in regard to which the author is lamentably deficient. 
Mr. de la Bedoyere knows surprisingly little about the period during which 
Lafayette lived. His reading has been haphazard. He has believed good as 
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well as bad testimony, and in at least one case has accepted as evidence some 
obviously spurious letters. He has quite often only repeated other writers’ 
mistakes, but more frequently has committed perfectly astonishing errors of 
his own. This reviewer, who has the habit of marking up his book with 
marginal comments upon dubious statements, counts about 150 such com- 
ments in his copy of the present volume, which has only about 280 pages of 
text. Whether errors or only debatable points, they completely spoil a book 
that otherwise might have had distinct merit. 
The University of Chicago. Louis GOTTSCHALK. 


James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855: a Social Biography. By Ralph E. 
Turner, Ph. D., Associate Professor of History, University of Pittsburgh. 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934, pp. 463, $5.00.) Bucking- 
ham is one of the lesser known English reformers of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. His decidedly variegated life began with sailing ventures 
from his native Cornwall, included experience as an adviser of Mehemet Ali, 
travels in the Near East, and an overland journey to India. While in Calcutta, 
Buckingham was so severe a critic of the Company that his Calcutta Journal 
was suppressed and he was expelled. On his return to England in 1823, 
Buckingham continued to find much that needed attention; he boldly attacked 
transportation, colonial misgovernment, impressment, and social conditions 
in the factory towns. His attempts to bring about marine reform and his 
leadership of the temperance movement were noteworthy. Buckingham had 
some affinities, both with the orthodox Radicals and the Tory Evangelicals— 
going beyond both groups, however, in his faith in popular government and 
the control of economic activity by a democracy. His liberalism was much 
more thoroughgoing than that of an Ashley or a Roebuck. He sympathized 
with the Chartists, but would have limited the franchise to those who could 
read. 

The volume is made attractive by much apt phrasing and an abundance 
of odd, frank,.and refreshing matter on social conditions. The author has 
skillfully used the little-known but numerous books and articles by Bucking- 
ham to illuminate the years covered by his life. The volume is excellently 
documented and shows abundant knowledge of much out-of-the-way material. 

The reviewer, however, questions the need for a biography of this “swash- 
buckling Puritan”, which includes so much of social history not intimately 
touched in a leading way by Buckingham. He is often but the excuse for a 
portrayal at length of general social conditions. Press control in India is 
handled with great minuteness, nor does there seem much point to the in- 
clusion, for example, of the detailed and excellent study of conditions in 
Manchester. The full account of the rising temperance movement, with 
which Buckingham was intimately connected as a leader, is valuable. During 
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the late thirties he toured the United States and Canada, especially as an 
advocate of teetotalism, but also with an eye to money making by means of 
lectures. Buckingham saw much of interest in “hurrying” America, from 
blind pigs and religious quackery to a low commercial morality and the 
strong strain of “lawlessness” in our heritage. 

The author has made unnecessary efforts to add piquancy to che volume 
by such section-titles as “Before Volstead”, and by fanciful efforts to link 
Buckingham with Gandhi and the moving world of “1932”. F. D. Maurice’s 
middle name is misspelled; Plimsoll, not Plimpsoll, was the later advocate 
of protection for sailors. “Worsely” (p. 373) is probably a slip. The index 
might have been made a more complete reference to the social data in 'the 
volume. 


Miami University. Howarp Rosinson. 


The National Workshops: a Study in the French Revolution of 1848. By 
Donald Cope McKay, Harvard University. [Harvard Historical Studies, 
Volume XXXV.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933, pp. xxvi, 191, 
$2.50.) This monograph starts with a good sketch of the economic history 
of France from 1815 to 1848, with special reference to the labor movement, 
but including the main features of industrial development. It does not go 
far below the surface, but every historian who has worked in this field knows 
how hard it is to obtain facts in French industrial history, and how little 
material of value on the subject is available. 

The author has given himself a difficult task. His subject is full of social- 
istic dynamite. Practically all of the French material is strongly partisan. He 
shows that he has read carefully the published books, and that he has searched 
industriously through the archives and the contemporary newspapers and 
reviews. He threads his way adroitly through a maze of sentiment, prop- 
aganda, and conflicting testimony. He is able to study a document with 
accuracy and clarity. Where the motives of an individual or a committee 
have been misinterpreted in the more widely known accounts of.the subject, 
or seem obscure for other reasons, he brings them out with a combination of 
skill and impartiality that inspires confidence. He has a pleasing style and 
a good sense of proportion, showing no desire to make too much of small 
incidents or to give several accounts of an important event in order to show 
that he has read widely about it. 

This book, published by the Harvard University Press, is well printed and 
attractively bound, and has been prepared for the press with care, so that the 
number of misprints is negligible. The reviewer has found none that deserve 
to be noted. He has also found no serious errors in either the presentation of 
facts or their interpretation. It is his conclusion that The National Work- 
shops is brief, adequate, and reliable, and that its author has shown himself 
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to be a historian of remarkably sound judgment. There is an excellent 
bibliography. ° 
` The University of Michigan. ARTHUR L. DUNHAM. 


Die Weltwirtschaftskrisis von 1857-1859. Von Hans Rosenberg, vormals 
Privatdozent der Geschichte an der Universität Köln. [Beiheft 30 zur 
Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial: und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, herausgegeben von 
Dr. H. Aubin.] (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1934, pp. 210, 9 M.) Two 
distinctive features characterize Dr. Rosenberg’s study of the economic crisis 
of 1857. First, his scant attention to and almost deliberate avoidance of 
pure theory. His is the historian’s, not the economist’s, approach; in a few. 
introductory pages the author rejects the familiar cycle theory as too dogmatic 
and too deductive. He prefers to examine the crisis of 1857 in its full his- 
torical framework, not ignoring political phenomena. The second feature 
Dr. Rosenberg stresses is the world-wide character and unity of the crisis. He 
traces its effects as far away as Chile and South Africa. The author has 
deliberately selected the crisis of 1857 because he regards it as the first in 
modern times to have such universality. The monograph, for all its brief two 
hundred pages, covers more than the crisis proper. The first half is actually 
a detailed analysis of the course of economic expansion throughout the world, 
which attained boom proportions between 1848 and 1857. Then came the 
crash and panic. In only one chapter, at the middle, does the panic itself 
receive attention. The remaining chapters describe the depressing effects of 
the panic upon economic activity in various parts af the world, with an almost 
bewildering wealth of statistical illustration. In spite of this, the account is 
hardly adequate for any one country, except perhaps in the case of the Ger- 
man lands in Central Europe. There is neither index nor page caption to 
lead the reader to the many topics collected here. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. SAMUEL REZNECK. 


The Suez Canal: its Past, Present, and Future. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Sir Arnold T. Wilson. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. xv, 


224, $6.00.) This is the first brief, comprehensive history of the Suez Canal 


written by an Englishman in sixty years. Sir Arnold Wilson, a distinguished 
British soldier, is already widely known as an authority on Near and Middle 
Eastern affairs, particularly for his scholarly work on Persia and Mesopotamia. 
The present volume, written primarily from the point of view of British 
interests, takes up the question of the Suez Canal from its first faint begin- 
nings in Ancient history, carries the story down to the negotiations which led 
to its final construction under Ferdinand de Lesseps and its opening to mari- 
time traffic in 1869. The author discusses in some detail the original British 
opposition to the canal project and the diplomacy which led to the acquisition 
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! the khedive’s shares in 1875, thanks to the preponderance of British com- 
anerce in the region and to the demands of British imperialism in the East and 
India. Particularly significant are his chapters on the problem of canal dues, 
the finances of the canal company, and the rivalry with the Panama Canal 
after the completion of that waterway. 

The last two chapters of the book constitute a polemic laige; with the 
Marquis de Voguë, chairman of the board of the Suez Canal Company, over 
the high rates which, the author charges, have been imposed on shipping. 
He believes that unless there is a lowering of the rates, the Suez Canal will 
suffer as a great waterway. To state it briefly, Sir Arnold urges that a private 
company should no longer be permitted to monopolize such a vital interna- 
tional route, and he believes the profits of the canal company are out of all 
proportion in these days of depression. He also believes that the British gov- 
ernment, which controls forty-six per cent of the shares, should be allowed 
more than ten votes at the general assembly of shareholders when questions of 
policy are decided. In conclusion, the author declares: “Unchanging political 
or commercial organizations are no more possible than unchanging species. ... 
The task before us is to introduce into the control and administration of the 
Suez Canal the changes necessary to enable it to play in the future the impor- 
tant rôle which it has occupied in the past.” 

The author includes more than forty pages of appendixes with such im- 
portant documents as the original act of concession of November 30, 1854, 
the statutes of the company (1856), the rules of navigation of the Suez Canal 
(January, 1933), and selections from the correspondence relating to canal 
dues. Sir Arngld Wilson’s volume should become one of the very useful and 
standard works on an issue which in Viscount Grey’s studied phrase “is very 
complicated and requires to be elucidated”. 

Miami University. Harry N. Howarp. 


Mes souvenirs, 1844-1928. Par Gustave Schlumberger, membre de 
Institut. Introduction par Adrien Blanchet. Deux tomes. (Paris, Librairie 
Plon, 1934, pp. ili, 394; 419, 30 fr.each.) These reminiscences might be more 
interesting than they are, for the author’s experience covered a wide sweep 
of years. As a boy of fifteen he was in Pau when the Austrian prisoners 
captured in the Italian war arrived and yet he lived through the postwar 
period to die in 1929, the year of the death of Georges Clemenceau whom he 
had known in a Paris hospital as a fellow interne. However, for what is 
given us let us be thankful. It is a record of constant activity as a young 
medical student, as an enthusiastic student of and writer on Byzantine history, 
as a numismatist and sigillographer, a persistent traveler, particularly in the 
Near East, and a friend or acquaintance of almost everybody of note of his 
day. Historians, archzologists, authors, actors, painters, statesmen, per- 
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sonages of le grand monde, Schlumberger had met them all and characterizes 
them favorably or surprisingly unfavorably. It is well worth while to be given 
a personally edited biographical dictionary of France and Europe for sixty 
years of the Third Republic. 

Though we may wish that the problems of Byzantine studies, and their 
progress which he did so much to further, had been emphasized more £ully, 
one is grateful for vivid stories like those of his two candidatures for the 
Academy with the light they throw on French intellectual society. 

To the historian the most valuable chapters are those which describe a 
© young surgeon’s experiences at Sedan after the battle and with the French 
army which retreated to Vendöme in 1871. The total lack of preparation on 
the part of Napoleon III’s government, the sufferings of the wounded as a 
result of shell fire, the obstinate bravery of the francs-tireurs, and the be- 
wildered rage of the army at what they called their “betrayal” live again in a 
moving narrative. Throughout the book the tragedy of the Affaire Dreyfus 
lies like a shadow. Schlumberger was passionately anti-Dreyfus and makes 
clear how France was torn by hostile convictions and implacable hatred. Yes, 
there is a re-creation of great emotion in'the book, though passages of par- 
ticular interest are infrequent. One reaches an oasis occasionally; but, except 
to the Parisian colleague and friend, the desert is rather wide-and waterless. 

Princeton University. Henry R. SHIPMAN. 


Les causes de la Guerre mondiale: Précis historique. Par Camille Bloch, 
directeur de la bibliothèque et du musée de la Grande Guerre, professeur à la 
Sorbonne. (Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1933, pp. 253, 12 fr.) Professor Camille 
Bloch has not made in this volume any important contribution to research on 
the causes of the World War nor, to do him justice, has he pretended to do so. 
His book is a summary of the immediate causes of the war for the “ready 
reference” of the Frenchman who makes no pretense to be a specialist on the 
subject. The ideal book of this class will be clear, impersonal, and impartial, 
a mere windowpane through which facts can be seen. The first two qualifica- 
tions are well met; the narrative is clear and simple and the forest is never 
hidden by the trees, as in so many books on this tangled subject. But im- 
partial it is not. Though German authors are quoted more freely than 
French, and each one of the illustrations or plates in the book is from a Ger- 


man source, the aim in every case is to take advantage of significant admis- 


sions by the enemy. Much is said (and rightly, for this is a point ignored or 
slurred over in many works on prewar diplomacy) of Austro-Hungarian 
menaces toward Serbia before the war; on the other hand, almost nothing is 
said òf Serbian intrigues against the Dual Monarchy. Serbian, Russian, and 
French diplomatic policies are placed in the most favorable light, as a single- 
minded striving for peace, and his general conclusion (p. 217) is: “One finds 
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no indication that without the concerted initiatives of the governments of 
Vienna and Berlin . . . this war would have broken out from the action of 
Serbia, Russia, France or England”. He has an interesting chapter on Ger- 
man socialism and the war. He makes out a very strong case for the pacific 
intentions of Premier Viviani of France, based on his telegrams usging mod- 
eration and accommodation up to the very outbreak of the struggle and on the 
testimony of the Austrian and German ambassadors at Paris (pp. 128-132). 
The University of Michigan. Preston SLosson. 


De la Meuse è Reims: Le général Alfred Micheler, 1914-1918, d’après ses 
notes, sa correspondance, et les souvenirs personnels de l'auteur. Par Colonel 
E. Herbillon. (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. ii, 318, 16 fr. 50.) General 
Micheler occupied important posts on the western front throughout the war. 
He was a voluminous correspondent, and his letters to intimate friends (with 
other papers) form the basis of this sketch of his war-time career. Written 
by a brother officer who was a close friend throughout that time, it has a 
peculiarly intimate quality and is not marred by a partisan note. Although 
not a major contribution, even small points of detail have the value of first- 
hand and contemporary evidence. Thus, on August 1, 1914, the diary re- 
cords that even during the railway journey to the frontier, General Sarrail 
still expected no war: “ ‘Comment? vous croyez à la guerre?’ Devant mon 
ahurissement, il ajoute: “Vous verrez que tout va s’arranger.’” 

Among others, Micheler wrote constantly to Dubost, the president of the 
senate. He was not an intriguer and seems to have been loyal to his chiefs; 
but in letters his custom was to dévoiler sa pensée without stint. With an 
almost journalistic facility he showéred on Dubost comments on affairs quite 
outside his own field, and even full-dress memoranda with programs for the 
whole conduct of the war. Dubost, in turn, employed these offerings to 
intervene in matters of military policy; and this private wire produced very 
unwelcome reverberations. Admittedly a competent officer, Micheler became 
a thorn in the side of all his superiors. “Je vous supplie de modérer votre 
passion d’écrire”, so the author appealed to his friend in 1917; and Pétain 
also gave a friendly warning. Foch had less patience, and in June, 1918, 
relieved Micheler of his command. This personal history the author has 
treated in such a way as to bring forward strikingly one of the ‘temperamental’ 
complications which beset the French command throughout the war. 

Cambridge. T. H. Tuomas. 


Sanctions and Treaty Enforcement. By Payson S. Wild, jr., Instructor 
in Government, Harvard University. [Harvard Political Studies.] (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1934, pp. xili, 231, $2.50.) The first two 
chapters of this book contain clear and helpful discussions of the meaning 
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of treaties and sanctions, the latter term being carefully traced through 
Roman, medieval, and modern usage. Asa result of his analysis, the author 
‘suggests (pp. 57-58) an “ideal” or composite definition of sanctions which 
includes the legal penalties of the Austinian or analytical school, the psycho- 
logical motives of the ethical school, and the community standards of justice 
stressed by the sociologists. This definition permits the author in chapter ITI 
to cite and discuss seven kinds of sanctions in international law; but he points 
out that these do not necessarily pertain to treaties, especially to treaties of 
peace. His fourth chapter, therefore, which comprises one-half of his book, 
discusses a round dozen of sanctions applicable to treaties; and his short 
chapter V on “Implementation” adds three more to the list. Half of these. 
he regards as “obsolete or of small importance”, while those of current im- 
portance he considers to be third party guarantees; mutual agreement for 
coöperation in enforcement; forfeiture of land, cities, goods, or revenues held 
as pledges; loss of advantages, political and other, if the treaty be violated or ` 
abrogated; and the nullification of gains resulting from acts contrary to the 
treaty. Each of these sanctions is illustrated by historic incidents of an en- 
lightening and convincing kind. The conclusions of the study are that sanc- 
tions are not automatic; that they rely upon a sense of responsibility which is, 
fortunately, increasing among states; but that, with the multiplication of 
treaties covering economic questions, collective coercion (as found in Article 
16 of the League of Nations) is becoming more obviously “logical”. 

The last seventeen pages of the book offer a detached and very suggestive 
discussion of the need or desirability of any sanctions at all; the final con- 
clusion being, apparently, that our best hope lies in making only “just” treaties 
which public opinion can and will cause to be observed—provided a world 
public opinion can be aroused and applied by a well-organized world com- 
munity. Hence Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations is ap- 
propriately stressed (pp. 19-36, et al.); but one striking omission from the 
argument is the neglect of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the half- 
dozen other means of pacific settlement developed by the Hague conferences. 

Swarthmore College. Wiuiam I. Hutt. 


Documents relating to Currency, Exchange, and Finance in Nova Scotia, 
with Prefatory Documents, 1675-1758. Selected by Adam Shortt, com- 
pleted with an Introduction by V. K. Johnston, and revised and edited by 
Gustave Lanctot. [Board of Historical Publications.] (Ottawa, J. O. 
Patenaude, 1933, pp. xlix, 495.) Dr. Adam Shortt, who was the Board of 
Historical Publications, died in 1930 and the board was abolished the next 
year after Dr. Johnston’s retirement. Since then governmental retrenchment 
makes it seem likely that this volume will be the last for some time of the 
notable series planned by Dr. Shortt and sponsored by Dr. Doughty. It is an 
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abridgment by Dr. Lanctot of a larger collection assembled for the same 
period, which in turn was one of several collections of the most varied source 
materials which may be consulted in typescript at Ottawa. One other col- 
lection relating to Canadian currency, etc., during the French régime was 
published in two volumes in 1925. Dr. Doughty expresses the hppe, which 
will be echoed by students of Canadian history, that in more prosperous times 
publication may be resumed. 

The period comprised was that during which Nova Scotia was most truly 
New England’s outpost. Indeed Dr. Johnston errs (p. xv) in asserting that 
the Acadians before 1710 had no external trade. Two of the eight notable 
buildings at Port Royal in 1685 were New England warehouses. During the 
four lively periods of the history treated here, z.e., the wars of the League of 
Augsburg and of Spanish and Austrian Successions and the early years of 
Halifax, New England was the dominant influence. Her fluctuating paper 
currency, competing with French silver. from Louisbourg and a salad of 
coinage from Philadelphia, New York, and London, demonstrated Gresham’s 
Law and drove Nova Scotian and other bookkeepers to distraction. Both in 
the purely technical financial aspects and in the general economic picture 
from which they emerge, Dr. Johnston is quite successful in establishing the 
regional economic system from Boston to Louisbourg. He might fittingly 
have completed his arc to Newfoundland and the Grand Banks. 

Five hundred large pages of introduction and documents give far more than 
the materials for knowledge of currency, exchange, and finance and do so on 
a scale and in a character not justifiable in ordinary historical monographs. 
Not only students of economic, but of political and social history will find 
much rewarding material in the documents. Dr. Johnston’s introduction is 
necessarily a very compressed guide to the materials and is generally sound. 
He is wrong in saying (p. xv) that from 1700 to 1750 the Annapolis valley was 
the only settled part of Nova Scotia, and if he had known how the Halifax and 
London merchants mulcted the settlers through the bounty certificates, his 
many references to the whole bounty system would have been more pointed 
and assured. 

Columbia University. J. B. Bresner. 


Come gli Americani scoprirono l'Italia, 1750-1850. Per Giuseppe Prezzo- 
lini. (Milan, Fratelli Treves, 1933, pp. xi, 305.) For some years professor 
of Italian culture at Columbia University, the distinguished author of this 
little book has chosen to study the American mind by observing the reactions 
of Americans in Italy to the culture of his own country. In the century from 
1750 to 1850 the Americans gradually, to use his phrase, “discovered Italy”. 
Professor Prezzolini is interested in this process as a historical fact, but he 
is more interested in his witnesses’ unconscious disclosure of themselves. 
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A tolerant, urbane, and penetrating observer, he has reached some con- 
clusions about Americans and American civilization which his attentive 
study of their impressions of Italy a century ago abundantly confirms and 
illustrates. After a chapter on travelers in Washington’s time, who furnish 
keys to certain marked traits and types, the book becomes a series of essays 
on such topics as “The Protestant Illusion”, “The Puritan Prejudice”, 
“Catholic Travellers”, “Woman and the Italian Family”, “The Italian 
Character and the ‘Italianizing’ Americans of the Time”. In these the 
author skillfully turns his material to reveal its many facets, but the Ameri- 
can characteristics that he finds most striking are the tendency to moralize, 
and our failure to appreciate the meaning of leisure or of life as an art, 
except -as expressed in immediately useful action. At the same time he 
finds in us a certain freshness of observation and a welcome absence of 
English and Continental prejudices, which yield him some telling com- 
ments on Italian personalities and manners. 

Travel literature is tricky material, and Professor Prezzolini handles his 
with admirable deftness and appreciation of its limitations and its possi- 
bilities. He observes our traits through the wise and friendly eyes of a 
representative of an older civilization, on whose rights he gently but firmly 
insists. His Italian public will be interested in the book as a sketch of our 
national character. Those who wish to study the earlier development of 
cultural relations between Italy and the United States will find in it a 
pioneer guide. Its value as such is greatly increased by a bibliography, with 
critical notes, of more than three hundred printed letters, diaries, biogra- 
phies, articles, and travel books that Professor Prezzolini has consulted. 

The Johns Hopkins University. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


Charleston Business on the Eve of the American Revolution. By Leila 
Sellers, Ph.D. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1934, 
pp. xi, 259, $2.50.) In the realm of American economic history few vol- 
umes have appeared in recent years so readable as is this of Miss Sellers. 
The author has successfully subordinated her detail without over-simplifi- 
cation or loose generalization, thus avoiding the greatest dangers which 

_ beset the historian of economic life. Fortunately her range is wider than 
that suggested by her title: the geography of Charleston, its population and 
institutions throughout the century, its relations with the hinterland as well 
as with overseas countries, its currency and its foreign exchange, the methods 
of immigration, Negroes as artisans and in trade, all come in for treatment. 
Consideration of the work of the factor and the credit system by which 
business was carried on, an examination of economic classes (which ‘the 
author concludes were not the result of slavery but were brought from 
the Old World), and a survey of the chief export crops, prepare the way 
for the consideration of business conditions in the years immediately pre- 
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ceding the Revolution. Special attention is given to the trade in slaves, 
rice, indigo, and hides, and chapters on illicit trade and on non-importa- 
tion give opportunity for welding the political and economic conditions into 
a whole., For the most part Miss Sellers’s conclusions are amply docu- 
mented. Occasionally, however, one wishes that she had presented her evi- 
dence. For instance, one would be glad to know the material from which 
she drew her conclusion concerning the amount of slave trade in the seven- 
teenth century (p. 53). 

Minor questions may be raised, but none that ought to diminish the 
reader’s appreciation of Miss Sellers’s work. Is not the fact that Carolina’s 
exports exceeded her imports from Great Britain of slight importance so 
long as slaves are not included among her imports (p. 57)? The author’s 
reason for the rapid increase of the Liverpool slave trade is of doubtful 
validity (p. 125). And certainly the inference that few American vessels 
carried slaves cannot be drawn from the table on page 126. The statement 
that the Royal African Company (founded in 1672 not 1662) was divested 
of the charter which entitled it to monopoly in 1752 is misleading.- The 
company had not had a complete monopoly since 1698. The reviewer is 
doubtful as to the meaning of the sentence “Since £700 currency was equal 
to £100 sterling selling goods at 7 for ı was selling at prime cost” (p. 50). 
Occasionally one is annoyed to find an irrelevant paragraph which has 
crept in from the author’s notebook. These, however, are slight blemishes 
-in a work which gives to the student reason for gratitude both for its accum- 
ulation of material and for its correction of earlier errors. 

Wellesley College. ELIZABETH DONNAN. 


Philip Vickers Fithian: Journal, 1775-1776, written on the Virginia- 
Pennsylvania Frontier and in the Army around New York. Edited by 
Robert Greenhalgh Albion, Associate Professor of History, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Leonidas Dodson, Instructor in History, University of Penn- 
sylvania. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1934, pp. xviii, 279, 
$3.50.) The author of this Journal was a kind of Presbyterian circuit rider 
who made a missionary tour through the back country of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania at the outbreak of the Revolution, and later served 
briefly as a chaplain in the Continental Army. He was a keen observer 
with a quick eye for the humorous and some talent for crisp characteriza- 
tion of persons and places. In the pages of the Journal we are admitted to 
an intimate view of daily life in many frontier or semi-frontier communi- 
ties in 1775-1776. Such topics as food, dress, manners, morals, amuse- 
ments, modes of speech, household furnishings and the like are treated 
sometimes briefly and sometimes with graphic detail. The discomforts of 
travel in a region recently reclaimed from savagery are feelingly depicted, 
for Fithian had an old-maidish abhorrence of dirt, fleas, and slatternly house- 
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keeping. Asa preacher he was deeply interested in religious conditions and 
has much to say regarding the churches, clergy, and congregations in the 
settlements which he visited. He lends support to the theory that lynch 
law is a product of the frontier by vividly describing the hanging of a high- 


way robber without the formality of a legal trial by indignant residents of. 


the upper part of Augusta County, Virginia. Of especial importance is his 
account of the reactions of the frontier to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
In some places the event created scarcely a ripple of interest. In others it 
set fire to the fighting spirit of the pioneer. Military companies were 
organized and drilling became the order of the day. Woe to the slacker 
who refused to fall into step with the bellicose temper of the community. 
Tarring and feathering were likely to be his lot, for in the interior, no less 
than on the seaboard, public opinion was often intolerant of dissent. It is 
noteworthy as illustrating the unremitting push of the Westward Move- 
ment that during the eventful year of 1775, while the hills and highways of 
eastern Massachusetts echoed to the rattle of musketry, those of western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia echoed to the rattle of wagons bearing numerous 
settlers toward the wilderness. : 

Fithian’s service as a regimental chaplain extended from July 13 to his 
death from dysentery on October 8, 1776. He was an eyewitness of many 
of the events connected with the campaign in New York. The Journal 
throws light upon the health and morale of Washington’s forces and gives 
some sharply etched descriptions of the Continental soldier in his unheroic 
moments. Uniquely valuable is the information supplied regarding the 
duties of chaplains in the patriot army. 

The interest and usefulness of the volume are enhanced by an illumi- 
nating introduction, two maps, copious and scholarly footnotes, and a well- 
selected index. 

Wellesley College. E. E. Curtis. 


The Diary of John Jay during the Peace Negotiations of 1782: being a 
Complete and Faithful Rendering of the Original Manuscript, now pub- 
lished for the First Time. With an Introduction by Frank Monaghan, 
Fellow of Calhoun College in Yale University. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Bibliographical Press, 1934, pp. 17, $2.00.) This is a fragment of a 
diary of John Jay, all that he kept, unfortunately, during the peace ‘nego- 
tiations of 1782, About one half of it had previously been published by 
William Jay, in his Life of his father, and by H. P. Johnston in his edition 
of the Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay. Johnston apparently 
copied from W. Jay, who was not too careful in punctuation, spelling, 
and little details. The present publication prints the fragment in full. 
Comparison with W. Jay and Johnston shows one entry in them (June 25, 
“Wrote to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs”) which is not in the original 
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as here scrupulously reproduced! The newly printed material has matter 
of importance for the close student of the peace negotiations, particularly 
the relations of Benjamin Vaughan and Jay, and the effect on Oswald of 
Strachey’s arrival to stiffen the British commissioner at the end of October. 
The printing is an artistic reproduction of eighteenth gene typography 
most desirable for the bibliophile. 

Washington, D. C. SaMUEL Face Bemis. 


Five Fur Traders of the Northwest: being the Narrative of Peter Pond 
and the Diaries of John Macdonell, Archibald N. McLeod, Hugh Faries, 
and Thomas Connor. Edited by Charles M. Gates with an Introduction .by 
Grace Lee Nute. [The Minnesota Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America.] (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1933, pp. v, 298, 
$3.50.) The fragment of an autobiography and the four diaries here pub- 
lished contain valuable material on the details of the fur trade and the 
daily life in the trading posts of the North West Company. Peter Pond, 
familiar to students of the subject through Professor Harold A. Innis’s re- 
cent biography, was an independent trader of Connecticut birth. His 
Narrative, of which only a small portion has been preserved, was written in 
his old age, long after the events recorded. The extant portion has been 
published at least twice before. Mr. Charles M. Gates, who edits it for the 
present volume, implies, without making the facts entirely clear, that this 
republication is from an earlier printing in the Connecticut Magazine, 
rather than from the manuscript. He does not explain why the manuscript 
was not used. The Narrative includes some account of Pond’s experiences 
as a soldier in the French and Indian War and as a fur trader in the decade 
beginning about 1765, at Detroit, Mackinac, and on the upper Mississippi. 

The four brief diaries are all published, apparently for the first time, 
from manuscripts in the possession of McGill University and the Public 
Archives of Canada. Three of the diarists were employees of the North 
West Company; the fourth, McLeod, was a bourgeois, or partner of the 
company. The diary ascribed to Hugh Faries may possibly have been 
“ written by another trader, Thomas McMurray. The experiences recorded 
fall between 1793 and 1805, inclusive. Macdonell’s diary gives a valuable, 
detailed description of a journey in 1793 from Montreal via the Ottawa 
River route ‘to Lake Huron and thence to the upper waters of the Assini- 
boine River. The others describe the daily life for brief periods at Fort 
Alexandria on the same river, at the Rainy Lake post, and in the region 
of Cross Lake and the Snake River in eastern Minnesota. 

There is a good index. Three maps are of considerable assistance to 
the uninitiated reader. Brief biographical sketches by Charles M. Gates and 
Grace Lee Nute precede the respective diaries and narrative. These are 
generally satisfactory. A slip in the sketch of Macdonell places his mar- 
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riage three years after his death (p. 65). The explanatory footnotes are 
abundant and valuable. 
The University of Buffalo. JuLius W. Prarr. 


Grant and Lee: a Study in Personality and Generalship. By Major- 
General J. F. C. Fuller. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, pp. 
323, $2.75.) The British have for years shown a keen interest in the mili- 
tary aspects of our Civil War. Colonel Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson has 
been fed to the embryo officers at Sandhurst year after year. General 
Maurice more recently tried to replace Jackson by Lee on the highest 
pedestal. General Fuller would set Grant far above either of the hitherto 
exalted Southerners. American writers, in the meantime, have also been 
active in this revaluation of Civil War reputations, Grant and Sherman both 
profiting by their work. 

This book falls into three parts. The first forty pages analyze “The 
Two Causes”, the principal argument of interest being that commanders on 
both sides generally failed to appreciate the tactical consequences of the in- 
troduction of the rifle. The last 150 pages contain a play-by-play account 
of the major operations of the war. The unique feature of the book lies in 
the intervening eighty pages, devoted to the personalities of Grant and Lee. 

One may question Fuller’s contention that the personality of com- 
manders has been neglected in military history. He declares that “at base, 
seven-eighths of the history of war is psychological”. One could cite scores 
of cases where material considerations were more important. He states that 
careful study of the Civil War led him to reverse the conventional school- 
book estimates of Grant and Lee. Grant emerges much more than the 
stupid butcher, while Lee, instead of being “one of the greatest generals the 
world has ever seen”, seems “one of the most incapable Generals-in-Chief 
in history”. The reader will probably remain unconvinced by Fuller’s 
extreme conclusions. Both men are left with middling stature. Lee, it is 
claimed, was capable of brilliant tactical victories lacking decisive strategical 
results, while Grant loathed the tactical side of war with its slaughter but 
the strategical side fascinated him. Enough is shown of the strong ele- 
ments of Grant’s character and ability to lift him out of the “stupid 
butcher” category yet he remains considerably below Marlborough, Fred- 
erick the Great, and other first-raters. Lee is criticized for his failure to re- 
move incompetent subordinates, his poor supply service, and his failure to 
correct these faults by pressure on the Confederate government. It may 
be said in his defense that those weaknesses were inherent in the Con- 
federacy itself, for the state rights idea carried to its logical conclusion pre- 
vented effective concentration of power, and by the time Lee was in a 
position to exert his influence upon the government, the harm had been 
done. 
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The book is well written and well documented. The detailed source 
references give evidence of wide and deep study of the sources, official and 
unofficial. 


Princeton University. Roserr G. ALBION. 


Unionism and Reconstruction in Tennessee, 1860-1869. By James 
Welch Patton, Ph.D., Professor of History, Converse College. (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1934, pp. xii, 267, $3.50.) This 
is the volume that has long been needed to complete an excellent series on 
the Reconstruction period in the Southern states, for which excellent 
scholarly patterns were set many years ago by Professor Dunning and some 
of the scholars he trained and inspired. 


The author states that the purpose of his study is “to trace the history 
of the commonwealth of Tennessee through that turbulent, bewildered, 


and-unhappy period from 1860 to 1869—to show the forces and factors that 
kept the state from seceding until the pressure of events proved that neu- 
trality would be impossible; the factors and events that contributed to its 
early restoration to the Union, the policy of the reconstruction governor and 
the changes in it that occurred in response to the demands of the Radical 
party at Washington; and to estimate the ultimate effect of this policy upon 
the state. To these topics are of necessity added the chapters dealing with 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Ku Klux Klan, bridging a gap in the story 
that would otherwise be caused by the omission of an account of the 
activity of these picturesque and important institutions.” 

In most of the states previously studied the political pattern (the part of 
the story dealt with almost exclusively in the present volume) is almost 
stereotyped in that it centers around the efforts of local leaders to combat 
the Radical congressional policies and program in order to reéstablish local 
control. In Tennessee, however, the plot is quite different because it 
centers around an internecine contest between factions, largely on geograph- 
ical lines, within the state "for control. Though the author commends 
Governor William G. Brownlow for the consistent pursuit of his policy 
to reéstablish the state in its normal position in the Union, allying himself 
with the congressional Radicals and thus sparing the state many of the par- 
ticular horrors that accompanied the Radical congressional program in most 
of the other Southern states, the reviewer wonders whether Brownlow did 
not merely substitute one type of bitterness and horror for another. 

Though the author says that in “large measure the explanation of this 
singular record is to be found in the political and intellectual. background 
of the state and the character of its economic and industrial resources, fac- 
tors which alike made secession undesirable and the speedy readmission of 
the state an event to be eagerly anticipated”, economic and social history 
receive but slight consideration in comparison with the excellent treatment 
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of political phases of the story. The treatment of Brownlow the leader and 
of the Brownlow régime is the best that it has been the reviewer’s privilege 
to read, i 

The University of Chicago. C. S. BOUCHER. 


Old Waybills: the Romance of the Express Companies. By Alvin F. 
Harlow. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934, pp. xii, 503, 
$5.00.) Following Old Towpaths and Old Post Bags, this book comes as the 
third in Mr. Harlow’s series portraying the romance of American transporta- 
tion. From a vast field of source material he has gathered an array of interest- 
ing facts and incidents. Stressing the romantic and spectacular he presents a 
story filled with glamour. He has found a number of predecessors of 
W. F. Harnden (usually credited with the founding of the express busi- 
ness), some of whom date back to colonial days. ‘The remarkable growth 
of express service in the United States during the middle nineteenth cen-' 
tury is well portrayed. The part it played in the development of the Far 
West, especially in serving remote mining camps, is appropriately stressed. 
Perhaps an undue proportion of the book—ı35 pages—is devoted to high- 
waymen and robbers. The James boys, the Youngers, Sam Bass, Black 
Bart, the Dalton brothers, Sontag, and others come in for rather extensive 
treatments, even though the stories of their careers are sometimes but re- 
motely connected with the express business. 

Some minor errors were noted (pp. 216, 243, 245, 258, 317), but con- 
sidering the wide field covered, the book appears to be remarkably free 
from serious ones. The story is well written and makes fascinating read- 
ing. Not only does it provide entertainment, but it presents much valuable 
information, the fruit of extensive research. The volume is really “pro- 
fusely illustrated”, containing numerous reproductions of express franks, 
express company buildings, portraits, and old photographs and drawings. 
There is a helpful bibliography, but the index is inadequate. 

The State Museum, Denver. LeRoy R. Haren. 


"La Francia y la monarquia in el Plata, 1818-1820. Por Mario Belgrano. 
(Buenos Aires, A. Garcia Santos, 1933, pp. 230.) By the use of materials 
hitherto not examined in the archives of Madrid, Seville, and Paris, the author 
has thrown new light upon a subject often discussed by the historians of 
Latin American diplomacy. He has made a definitive study of an interesting, 
although rather unimportant, episode in the foreign relations of Argentina. 

After winning their independence, the Thirteen Colonies of English 
America moved steadily toward a democracy. The liberated colonies of 
Spain, on the contrary, doubted, wavered, and shifted back and forth before 
making the final decision in favor of popular government. Sefior Belgrano 


ined 
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deals with the relationship of France and the agents of the monarchists of the 
Rio de la Plata during a brief two years. Various princes were proposed for a 
throne in this region—among them the Italian Duke of Luca, whose mother 
was a-Bourbon. The French government supported the monarchical project, 
but the Spanish Bourbons were uncompromising, Russia revealed po enthusi- 
asm, and Argentine opinion was divided. Moreover, the British Foreign 
Office, while not opposed to the establishment of monarchies in America, was 
quite suspicious of France’s possible designs with reference to Spain’s Ameri- 
can colonies. The-plan, therefore, had little chance of success. 
Duke University. J. Frep Rıppy. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


s AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Part IV of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies has as its 
subject Tests and Measurements in the Social Sciences (Scribner’s, 1934, pp. 
xiv, 633, $3.00). The editors are Dr. Truman L. Kelley, of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, and Professor A. C. Krey, of the 
University of Minnesota, who was also chairman of the Commission. Among 
the contributors of special sections are Luella Cole Pressey, of the Ohio State 
University, who presents “A Study in the Learning of the Fundamental 
Special Vocabulary of History from the Fourth to the Twelfth Grades”; 
Edith Putnam Parker, of the University of Chicago, who gives a “Report on 
the Work of the Committee on Geography Tests”; Marion Clark, director of 
the Upper Elementary and Junior High Schools in Montclair, who deals with 
“The Construction of Exercises in the Use of Historical Evidence”; and A. M. 
Jordan, of the University of North Carolina, who discusses “Cheating in the 
Classroom”. There are studies of systems of tests by the projectors—the . 
“Wesley Test in Social Terms” and the “Kelty-Moore Test of Concepts in 
the Social Studies”. Important phases of the subject are also treated by Dr. 
Kelley. Professor Krey has had the happy idea of describing in a substantial 
introduction the processes through which, over a period of four or five years, 
the committee has finally reached its conclusions. These he has stated in 
section VI. A bibliography of thirty-six pages shows how intensely the prob- 
lem of tests has agitated the educational mind. Part IX of the Report of the - 
Commission has also appeared: The Social Foundations of Education, by 
Professor George S. Counts. 


The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund committee announces the pub- 
lication of two volumes edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond, 
` entitled The Letters of Theodore D. Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and 
Sarah Grimké. ‘This correspondence sheds important light upon the anti- 
slavery movement, especially as it developed in the Middle West. The corre- 
spondence is so extensive and so intimate that it not only gives details in 
regard to historical events, but also a very revealing series of pictures of the 
mentality and the psychology of those enthusiasts who did so much to 
stimulate the anti-slavery agitation. There are very few sources now avail- 
able which present such valuable material in regard to the peculiar com- 
plexes and psychological vagaries of the reformer type. 


The committee for the Littleton-Griswold Fund reports that the volume 
of Selections from the Records of the Mayors Court of New Yoik City, 
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edited by Dr. Richard B. Morris, is going through the press and will be ready 
for distribution during the winter. This will be followed at no long interval 
by the Records of the Vice-Admiralty Court of Rhode Island, upon which 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Towle and Professor Charles M. Andrews are working. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


[Research work undertaken to satisfy the requirements of advanced degrees 
not included] 


IV. Modern Europe 


A history of British propaganda during the Great War. Fiag: One year. 
Duane Squires, Colby Junior College. 


IX. Great Britain and Ireland 
(b) Since 1485 
John Henry, British agent. Bian: 300 pages. E. W. Flaccus, Tucson. 


XVIII. United States of America 

(7) Before 1782 

Contemporary histories of the British Banken in North America. Prog. 
One year. Jarvis M. Morse, Brown. 

The- British treasury in the administration of the American colonies. 
Prog. Several years. Dora Mae Clark, Wilson. 

(8) Since 1782 l , l 

Aviation activities in the Union Army. Prog. One year. Duane 
Squires, Colby Junior. 

(ro) Middle Atlantic Colonies and States 

The life of Chancellor Robert R. Livingston. Prog. Several years. 
Courtney Robert Hall, Adelphi. 

Biography of Johnson N. Camden, a capitalist and Democratic politician 
of West Virginia. Prog. One year. ’ Festus P. Summers, West 
Virginia. : : 

(11) Southern: Colonies and States 

Transylvania: the fight for a fourteenth American calag: Prog. 1000 
pages. Archibald Henderson, North Carolina. 

The Transylvania Company: a documentary history. Prog. 500 pages. 

Archibald Henderson, North, Carolina. : 

Joel Roberts Poinsett. Prog. Four years. Charles a Chandler, 
Philadelphia, and Edwin J. Pratt, Harvard. - 

The Medical Department of the Confederate. Navy. FR: -Two years. 
Courtney Robert Hall, Adelphi. 


PERSONAL 
John William Black, professor emeritus of history at Union College, died 
on September 3 at the age of 68. After gaining his doctorate at the Johns 
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Hopkins University in 1891, he served for many years as professor of history 
at Colby College. Prior to his retirement in 1932 he had been for eight years 
professor at Union College. 


Berthold Laufer, anthropologist and Orientalist, died on September 13 at 
the age of 60. He was curator of anthropology in the Field Museum. A 
prolific writer, he was especially interested in the development of Chinese art. 


Henry Plauché Dart, editor of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, and 
archivist of the Louisiana Historical Society, died on September 27 at the 
age of 76. Mr. Dart was a lawyer by profession, but he was equally interested 
in the records and history of his state. One of his principal achievemerits was 
the protection from deterioration of the Records of the French Superior Court 
of Louisiana (1717-1769) and the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana 
(1769-1803). He wrote histories of the superior court of the territory (1804~ 
1812), and of the supreme court of the state (1813-1912). 


William Lawrence Clements, who presented to the University of Michigan 
a great collection of Americana and an appropriate building to house it, died 
on November 7 at the age of 74. 


- Rayner Wickersham Kelsey, professor of history at Haverford College, 
died on October 29 at the age of 55. A member of the class of rgoo at 
Earlham College he took his doctorate at the University of California in 1909. 
In that year he became an instructor at Haverford, being promoted to a 
professorship in 1920. One of his principal writings was Friends and the 
Indians, 1655-1917 (1917). 

Charles Edward Terry Lull, colonel in the United States Army, died on 
November 12 at the age of 54. After studying at Lehigh and Columbia 
universities he entered the army in 1902. From 1931 to 1933 he was chief 
of the historical section in the Army War College. He was also the principal 
organizer of the American Military Historical Foundation, being secretary 
and treasurer at the time of his death. 


Stephen d’Irsay, formerly associate professor ¿f the history of medicine 
at the Johns Hopkins University, died in Paris on-December 1. He was 
born in Hungary in 1894 and took his doctorate in medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Budapest in 1917. Four years later he came to the United States, 
where he served in various hospitals and medical schools. After further 
studies at the Ecole des chartes in Paris, and the Institute of the History of 
Medicine in Leipzig, he joined the staff of the Johns Hopkins University. 
At the time of his death he was at work on a Histoire des universités fran- 
çaises et étrangères des origines à nos jours, the first volume of which was 
published in 1933 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIX, 301). 


Arthur Herbert Noyes, associate professor of history in the Ohio State 
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University, died on December 3 at the age of 47. He was a graduate of the 
Univer:ity of Wisconsin in the class of 1912 and gained his doctorate at the 
University of !fichigan in 1925. He also studied at Harvard, Oxford, and 
London universities, He began his teaching at Ohio State University in 
1920, became assistant professor in 1926, and associate professor in 1932. 
His principal publication was A History of the Military Obligation in Late 
Medieval England, based on a Study of the Commissions of Array (1930, 
Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 151). 


Three German historians of distinction have died recently: Alfred Doren, 
of the University of Leipzig (July 28, aged 65), whose work lay chiefly in 
the field of Florentine economic history; Johannes Kromayer, also of Leipzig, 
emeritus (September 22, aged 75), notable for his studies of ancient military 
history; and Carl Neumann, of the University of Heidelberg (October 9, 
aged 64), whose field was the history of art. 


Professor Allan Nevins, of Columbia University, has recently delivered 
six lectures on The World Crisis, 1929-1934, at the University of London 
under the auspices of the Sir George Watson Chair of American History, 
Literature, and Institutions. i 


Professor Walter Prichard, of the department of history, Louisiana State 
University, has been chosen editor of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
replacing the late Henry P. Dart. 


Professor Duncan McArthur, formerly Douglas Professor of Canadian and _ 
Colonial History at Queen’s University, Kingston, has been appointed deputy 
minister of education for the province of Ontario. He is succeeded in the 
Douglas chair by Professor Reginald George Trotter. 


Professor A. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, well known as one of the editors of 
the Grosse Politik, recently professor of international law and director of the 
Institut für auswärtige Politik at the University of Hamburg, has been elected 
research fellow at the University of Oxford. 


Further announcements are: George Washington University, Lowell J. 
Ragatz to be executive officer of the department; Louisiana State University, 
Charles E. Smith, of the University of Louisville, to be assistant professor; 
University of California at Los Angeles, William F. Adams to be associate 
professor. 

GENERAL 


General review: Marc Bloch, Champs et villages (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., 
Sept.); W. P. M. Kennedy, Annual Survey of the Literature of Constitutional 
and Administrative Law (Can. Hist. Rev., Sept.); Paul Marie Masson, 
Histoire de la musique (Rev. Hist., May). 


The Association of Research Libraries, with Donald B. Gilchrist, its 
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executive secretary, as editor, has compiled a list of the Doctoral Dissertations 
accepted by American Universities, 1933-1934 (H. W. Wilson Company, 
pp. xvi, 88, $1.00),! which is intended to be annual. The American Council 
of Learned Societies and the National Research Council are sponsoring the 


project, and it is hoped that the publication may become self-supporting. 


The list includes 2630 dissertations of which only 966 are certainly to be 
printed. 

Columbia University is to conduct, during the summer of 1935, a seminar 
in Far Eastern studies similar to those held at Harvard University in 1932 
and at the University of California in 1934. 

In Agricultural History for October appears “A Bibliography of the Writ- 
ings of Ulrich Bonnell Phillips”, prepared by Professor Fred Landon and 
Mr. Everett E. Edwards. The same number includes Professor Louis B. 
Schmidt’s address as president of the Agricultural History Society, entitled 
“The Agricultural Revolution i in the Prairies and the Great Plains of the 
United States”. 

As a fitting memorial of its centenary the Royal Statistical Society has 
issued a volume entitled Annals of the Royal Statistical Society, 1834-1934. 
The society was originally a section of the British Association. The portraits 
of many notable statisticians are included. 

Volume III of An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Herefordshire 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office, pp. lxvii, 264, 4 maps, 124 plans, 188 plates, 
30s.), by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, completes the 
survey of the county by describing the northwestern section. Vol. I (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 196) dealt with the southwest, and vol. II (ibid. 
XXXVIII, 403), with the eastern section. One feature of this volume is the 
large number of earthworks, several of the motte and bailey type, which are 
recommended as “especially worthy of preservation”. ‘The most notable earth- 
work in the county is Offa’s Dyke, which since the researches of Dr. Cyril 
Fox and Mr. D. W. Phillips is regarded as “a delimitation of the frontier 
between Wales and Mercia”. It never was a continuous work, as formerly 
supposed, deep woods in sections obviating the necessity of special defenses. 
The longest gap is about six miles. Among the secular monuments recom- 
mended for preservation the little town of Weobley, near Leominster, has 
eight, timber-framed houses ranging from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century. They are exhibited to great advantage in plates 176-180. Among 
the noteworthy churches is that of Pembridge, which has a timbered belfrey 
dating from the fourteenth century. The care and skill with which every- 
thing is described and the taste and judgment shown in the method of illus- 
trating the material excite admiration. 


1 Books mentioned in this and the following sections were published in 1934 unless 
another date is given.’ 
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- The British Academy has published, in pamphlet form (Humphrey 
Milford), biographical_papers on Percy S. Allen the editor of the letters of 
Erasmus, A. E. Cowley the Orientalist, Paget Toynbee the student of Dante, 
and J. G. Robertson; also an interesting lecture on the Music of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, by Edward J. Dent, and a learned monograph on Treasure- 
Trove: the Law and Practice of Antiquity, chiefly under the Roman Empire, 
by George Hill. 


The Right Honourable Josiah C. Wedgwood contributes to the Political 
Quarterly (October) an article, “A History of Parliament and of Public. 
Opinion”, which is a review of phases of the constitution of Parliament with 
stimulating suggestions concerning the relations of members, their consti- 
‚tuents, and the government. The author presided, 1928-1930, over a com- 
mittee to consider the feasibility of producing a history of Parliament from 
the earliest times which should identify the members and determine their 
politics. In the past several years another committee under Lord Salisbury 
composed of members of both houses has devised methods, raised some 


funds, and made a beginning with the work. -  W. TLL. 


The Revue bénédictine, published at the Abbaye de Maredsous, celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary with the April-July issue. Several distinguished 
scholars, aside from its own immediate contributors, have recognized the 
occasion by submitting articles, Professor F. C. Burkitt of Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor A. Fliche of Montpellier, Professor W. Levison of Bonn, Mgr. G. 
Mercati of the Vatican Library, and Henri Pirenne, formerly rector of the 
University of Ghent. Professor Pirenne’s paper is entitled ‘De l’&tat de 
Pinstruction des laïques 4 l’&poque mérovingienne”. 


Social Reformers: Adam Smith to John Dewey, edited by Donald O. 
Wagner, Ph.D., instructor in history, New York University, with a fore- 
word by Carlton J. H. Hayes (Macmillan, pp. xvii, 749, $3.25), is a well- 
edited compendium. Dr. Wagner has presented the essence of the social 
philosophies of some thirty reformers and critics of the status quo during 
the last century and a half. The major categories of modern social thought, 
economic and political liberalism, utopian and scientific socialism, anarchism, 
syndicalism, and communism, Christian socialism and Catholic social reform, 
as well as fascism, are represented. In addition, there are selections from a . 
variety of critics and interpreters of modern society, such as Cobbett, Carlyle, 
Tolstoy, Veblen, and Dewey. The selections succeed in most instances in 
giving a fair idea of the range of the author’s thought, as well as the quality 
of his style. Brief informational introductions preface each selection, and 
the accompanying bibliographies are also helpful. The book should prove 
useful to teachers who wish their students to have at least a slight first-hand 
acquaintance with the classics of modern social thought, a knowledge of 
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which, in the words of Carlton Hayes, is indispensable for an understanding 
of “the latest stage in the emerging social order”. M. E.C. 


The extent to which Roman law is studied in Japan forms the subject of 
a brief brochure by Toshio Muto, professor in the imperial university of 
Kyushu, entitled La recezione e gli studi di diritto romano in Giappone 
(Modena, Soc. Tip. Modenese, pp. 33). l 


The Chinese Periodical Press, 1800-1912, by Roswell S. Britton (Shanghai, 
Kelly and Walsh, 1933, pp. vii, 151, $3.00), based upon native and alien 
sources, is of considerably more value than the length of a review-note might 
appear to imiply. Following a preliminary survey of indigenous newspapers 
and gazettes, the introduction of Western journalism into China, through 
missionary and port channels, is discussed. Its development to the fall of the 

Manchu empire is traced in conjunction with its influence upon the native 
press and the growth and significance of the latter practically to the present 
day. Of especial interest are the chapters dealing with Wang T’ao, Legge’s 
distinguished collaborator, and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, the scholar-journalist ex- 
ponent of reform. Aside from its worth to students of journalism, Mr. 
Britton’s study is valuable as constituting a chapter of significance in modern 
Chinese history which includes sidelights upon several outstanding native 
and foreign characters. A comprehensive, though not exhaustive bibliography, 
a periodical index, an index of persons, and twenty-four plates illustrating 
types of Chinese journals are included. H. F. MacN. 


Dr. James Harvey Robinson’s An Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe (Ginn, 2 vols., pp. x, 545, xxvii; viii, 623, xxxi, $3.00; $3.20), which 
has given interest and suggestion to a generation of students and readers of 
history, has received a new edition. To each volume has been added a final 
chapter, the first entitled “Retrospect and Forecast”, summarizing the progress 
of mankind up till the close of the seventeenth century and looking ahead 
to the two centuries to follow, the second, entitled “International Problems”. 
In chapters XXXVII, “Europe since the World War”, and XL, “Plans for 
bettering Human Relations”, have been embodied considerable new material, 


The Basics of the Chinese Civilization (Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh, pp. 
xi, 112), by Dr. Esson M. Gale, chairman of the department of Oriental lan- 
© guages in the University of California, is a revision of the author’s syllabus 
originally published by the University of California Press. It is a topical out- 
line, divided into sections, each section being provided with lists of additional 
` readings, chiefly selected from works in English. Part I deals with Aspects 
of China’s Cultural Development, Part II, with China’s Modern International 
Relations. 


Romantie Copper: its Lure and Lore (D. Appleton-Century, pp. ix, 294, 
$3.00), by Ira B. Joralemon, presents in a lively narrative the essential facts of 
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one of the major industries of the present age’s electrical development. The 
author is a practical engineer who has been engaged in prospecting and 
mining, the world over, for many years. As a minor but necessary service to 
his readers he has added a glossary of terms in the industry. 


The Harvard University Press has added to Professor Wilbur C. Abbott’s 
A Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell, published in 1929, an “Index to Peri- 
odicals, Publications of Societies, Series, etc.”, with a list of “Addenda, Cor- 
rigenda, and Delenda”, which will be sent free to owners of the volume on 
application to the Press. The pamphlet is paged continuously with the book. 


By a decree-law of July 20, 1934, the government of Italy has taken some 
immediate measures, and provided for others in future, for the reorganiza- 
tion of historical studies in Italy. The Istituto storico italiano will hence- 
forth have the title Regio Istituto storico italiano per il medievo, and its task 
will be to provide for the publication of the sources of Italian history for the 
period 500-1500 A. D. A new body, the Regio Istituto storico italiano per 
Petà moderna e contemporanea, will have the corresponding task for the 
period “from 1500 to the War and the Victory”. The Scuola di storia 
moderna e contemporanea, created at Rome in 1925, is made dependent on 
this Institute. The Comitato nazionale per la storia del- Risorgimento is 
suppressed, and the task of forming and supervising museums of the Risor- 
gimento is entrusted to the Societä nazionale per la storia del Risorgimento 
italiano, The Societä nazionale will have its headquarters in the new Museo 
centrale del Risorgimento, which is being built on the Capitoline Hil! at the 
side of the Victor Emmanuel monument, in the Via San Pietro in Carcere. 
The same law created a Giunta centrale per gli studi storici, which has the 
task of coördinating the activities of the R. Deputazioni di storia patria. 
On its recommendation the minister of education is to provide, before the 
end of 1935, for the organization of all the historical institutions of the 
kingdom, eventually creating and suppressing R. Deputazioni di storia patria. 


His Excellency de Vecchi di Val Cismon has been appointed commis- 
sioner of the archives of Italy, and may be expected to issue new regulations 
for their organization and use. Plans were discussed in the annual meeting 
of the Societä nazionale per la storia del Risorgimento, October 10-13, at 
Cagliari, Sardinia. Two of the papers read: Pietro Fedele, “Sugli archivi 
privati”, and Antonio Monti, “Archivi e musei del Risorgimento”, will be 
found in the September Rassegna storica del Risorgimento italiano. 

The house in which Mazzini was born in the Via Lomellina, Genoa, has 
been converted into a national monument, and the seat of an Istituto Mazzini- 
ano. It was opened on June 22. It contains a library, archives, and a collection 
‘of documents and illustrative material pertaining to the life and thought of 
Mazzini. K.R.G. 


Few historians have so incarnated the spirit of their time and exerted so 
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potent an influence on it as the great German who with Haym and Delbrück 
founded the Preussische Jahrbücher. To commemorate the centenary of his 
birth that journal devotes its entire September issue, comprising four impor- 
tant articles: Heinrich von Treitschke, eine Erinnerung, by Erich Marcks; 
Briefe Treitschkes an Historiker und Politiker vom Oberrhein, edited by 
Willy Andreas; Treitschke, Bismarck, und die “Deutsche Geschichte im 19. 
Jahrhundert’, by Hans Goldschmidt, and Die politischen Korrespondenzen 
Treitschkes in den Preussischen Jahrbüchern, by Emil Daniels, the last two 
containing copious extracts from the correspondence and articles of Treitschke. 
E.N.C. 

Eleven volumes of H. Ehrencron-Müller’s biographical encyclopedia of 
Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic writers to 1814 have now been published, 
the last volume appearing this year (Copenhagen, 1924-1934). It is expected 
that the twelfth and final volume will be published in a few months. 


Articles: N. Sykes, The Study of History (History, Sept.); K. Lehmann, 
Ermattungsstrategie—oder nicht? (Hist. Zeitsch., Nov. 15); George M. 


Wrong, What has befallen us? (University of Toronto Quar., Oct.); Robert C. l 


Binkley, An Anatomy of Revolution (Virginia Quar., Oct.); Heinrich Schrei- 
ber, Bibliothekarische Aufgaben zur Handschriftenerschliessung [II] (Hist. 
Vierteljahr., Sept.); Lis Jacobsen, Om det nye danske Diplomatarium {the 
projected Danish diplomatarium] (Dan. Hist. Tidsskr., 1934, nos. 4, 5); 
Fritz Rörig, “Territorialwirtschaft und Stadtwirtschaft” [apropos of a recent 
work so entitled by H. Spangenberg] (Hist. Zeitsch., Aug.); Carl Neumann, 
Ranke und Burckhardt und die Geltung des Begriffes “Renaissance” insbe- 
sondere für Deutschland (ibid.); Paul Herre, Die alte Republik Venedig im 
Spiegel der jüngsten Geschichtsschreibung (Preuss. Jahrb., Aug.); Gaston 
Dodu, La France et sa capitale: Du danger d'opposer l'une à l'autre (Rev. 
Etudes Hist., July); S. Castel, Brest, étude de géographie urbaine [condl’d} 
(An. Bretagne, XLI, nos. 1, 2); Marjorie L. Daniel, Woodrow Wilson— 
Historian (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


C. F. A. Shaeffer has published a preliminary report of the fifth campaign 
at Ras Shamra in Syria, XV, no. 2, where there is also a study by H. Seyrig 


of the monumental bas-reliefs of the temple of Bel at Palmyra. A report of - 


Professor Robinson’s recent finds at Olynthus has appeared in the London 
Illustrated News of November 10. Note in the September number of the 
American Journal of Archaeology L. Legrain’s Himyarite material recently 
acquired by the University of Pennsylvania Museum, E. P. Blegen’s News 
Items from Athens, and A. W. Van Buren’s annual account of the discoveries 
of the year in Italy. Note also M. Rostovtzeff’s account of the Mithraeum 
of Doura in Rémische Mitteilungen, XLIX, nos. 1-2. 
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Students of economic and social history will be interested in F. Thureau- 
Dangin’s account of a shop for purple wool at Ugarit from a Ras Shamra 
tablet, in Syria, XV, no. 2; G. M. Calhoun’s article on classes and masses in 
Homer, in Classical Philology for October; and A. B. West on the two 
Callias decrees, in the American Journal of Archaeology for September. 


Greco-Roman Egypt has supplied subjects for several recent articles. W. 
Otto has published some studies in the politics and the public law of Hellen- 
ism in the period of the sixth Ptolemy, in the Abhandlungen der bayer- 
ischen Akademie, no. 11, 1934. In Aegyptus for September appear articles 
by G. M. Harper, jr., on the relation of archones, metochoi, and engyoi to 
each other, to the government, and to the tax contract in Ptolemaic Egypt; 
by F. Bozza, on matrimony in the law of the papyri of the Ptolemaic period; 
by S. Avogadro on taxes on cattle in Greco-Roman Egypt; and, from a late 
period, H. Comfort’s notes on requests ‘cheirographa’ among late Byzantine 
land leases. 


E. Heuss, the author of Die vélkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der römischen 
Aussenpolitik in republikanischer Zeit (Klio Beiheft, 31), presents as pro- 
legomena to the study of Roman imperialism a study of amicitia and deditio 
in Roman international law. After killing again the theory of ‘natural 
enmity’, he develops the position, in opposition to Täubler, that the relation 
of amicitia demands no set form of treaty and can arise through diplomatic 
contact alone; the formula for a declaration of war implies previous contact 
and wrongdoing on the part of the offender. A treaty, amicitiae causa, 
might follow upon a friendly contact. Similarly, deditio is not a treaty 
relationship but rather a formal grant of full power over the subject party, 
who now comes in dicionem, and implies no further legal consequence except 
the removal of the violence of war. How it was used depended upon 
circumstances at the time, as the instances of Capua in 211, the Aetolians in 
190, and, much earlier, the friendly deditio of Neapolis all go to show. The 
author draws the inference that any new arrangement after a deditio is there- 
fore a separate act, and that the status of the subject communities in the 
empire did not depend upon it; that the declaration of the freedom of the 
Greek cities in 196 was not a constitutive act implying a protectorate, but 
merely the withdrawal of an authority gained by the deditio, and that in 
the second century B.C. similar grants to cities of freedom without treaty 
were not the precarious and revocable grants of privileges which they after- 
wards became. The author has dealt with his problem sensibly, if somewhat 
ponderously, and is refreshingly aware of a process of development and 
adaptation in Roman legal conceptions, 


The latest of the Picard series of manuals is Archéologie gallo-romaine, 
deuxiéme partie, L’archéologie du sol (pp. 627, 201 engravings, 2 plans, 65 fr.). 
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Articles: Thomas E. Read, The Early Casting of Iron: a Stage in Iron 
Age Civilization (Geograph. Rev., Oct.); H. Kees, Zu einigen Fachaus- 
drücken der altägyptischen Provincialverwaltung (Zeitsch. f. Egypt. Sprache, 
1934); B. L. Ullman, How Old is the Greek Alphabet? (Am, Jour. Arch., 
Sept.); H.,Nesselhauf, Die diplomatische Verhandlungen vor dem pelopon- 
nesischen Kriege (Hermes, LXIX, no. 3); A. Rehm, Über die sizilischen 
Bücher des Thucydides (Philologus, LXXXIX, no. 2); M. Guarducci, Nuovi 
contributi alla cronologia degli arconti beotici (Riv. Filol., Sept.); A. Momi- 
gliano, Manto e Poraculo di Apollo Clario (ibid.); M. Segre, Decreto di 
Aspendos (Aegyptus, Sept.); G. de Sanctis, La distruzione di Rhaucos 
(Riv. Filol., Sept.); G. Daux, Sur la date de Varchonte athénien Argeios, 
98/7 et 97/6, et la politique religieuse d’ Athènes à cette époque (Rev. Etudes 
Grecques, June); R. Besnier, L’état économique de Rome au temps des rois 
(Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Etr., Sept.); F. della Corte, L’ambasceria di Cratete 
a Roma (Riv. Filol., Sept.); W. Hoffman, Rom und die griechische Welt ` 
im 4 Jahrhundert (Philologus, Suppl., XXVII, no. 1); A. Alföldi, Die 
Ausgestaltung des monarchischen Zeremoniells am römischen Kaiserhofe 
(Röm. Mitteil. XLIX, nos. 1-2); H. W. Kamp, Concerning Seneca’s Exile 
(Class. Jour., Nov.); Ronald Syme, The Spanish War of Augustus, 26-25 
B. C. (Am. Jour. Philol., Oct.). 

T.R.S.B. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: Charles Bémont, Histoire de Grande-Bretagne: Moyen 
Age (Rev. Hist., July). 


Two dissertations in the Medieval field have been published by the 
Catholic University of America. James Bernard Walker in The “Chronicles” 
of Saint Antoninus: a Study in Historiography (1933, pp. ix, 171) examines 
the manuscripts and editions of the Chronicles, gives an analysis of each of 
the twenty-four titles, a detailed account of the sources on which Antoninus 
based his work, and a criticism of “the purpose, the method, the concepts 
that entered into the composition”. An interesting part of the work deals with 
Antoninus’s attitude toward the legend of the ‘popess Joan’ and his treatment 
of the problems of the reign of Constantine—especially the. Donation. Sister 
Agnes Bernard Cavanagh in her dissertation Pope Gregory VII and the 
Theocratic State (pp. xiv, 143), says that her purpose is “to show that... 
Gregory merely strove to uphold certain principles regarding the relation of 
the Church and State, which far from impairing, tended rather to support 
and to strengthen the rights and authority of civil government”. E.D.S. 


Oxford Theology and Theologians, circa 1282 to 1302, which is vol. XCVI 


of the Oxford Historical Society, is a study of three manuscripts, the first con- 
taining 230 questiones, the second 128 sermons in Latin, and the third, a note- 
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book of a student at Oxford and Paris. The comments and explanations for 
the first two come from F. Pelster, S. J., and those for the third from Dr. 
A. G. Little. The writer of the notebook evidently rushed from one lecture 
room to another, jotting down subjects, arguments, and names of the dis- 
putants. The documents testify to a theological activity which gave Oxford a 
leading position in the period. 


Sir George Reresby Sitwell, baronet, in Tales of my Native Village: being 
Studies of Medieval Life, Manners, Art, Minstrelsy, and Religion, in the Form 
of Short Stories (Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. 229, $5.00) presents a 
picture of Medieval life centered at Eckington, Derbyshire. This is the place 
where, he tells us in the preface, “for more than seventy years” he has been 
“lord of the manor”. The point of view of the author also is stated in the 
preface; he will dwell “upon the beauty and wisdom, rather than upon the 
follies superstitions and cruelties of the Gothic world”. The story element 
referred to in the title is reduced to the minimum and each of the sections is 
made up mainly of descriptions based on sources and woven together by the 


author. In fact the first sketch, called “The Lord of theManor”, is so burdened: 


with proper names and genealogical connections that there is no unified 
effect given. That is not true of the others, particularly of “The Feast” and 
“The Pilgrim”. Each sketch is laid in a special period, the time ranging from 
1258 to 1370. One of the sources used by the author and one of the most 
interesting parts of the book is the copies of illuminations; they alone would 
make the work valuable. E. D. S. 


The’ Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1259-1261 (35s.) has been 
published by H. M. Stationery Office. 


An important volume for the study of papal procedure in the Middle Ages 
is Public Notaries and the Papal Curia: a Calendar and a Study of a “Formu- 
larium notariorum curie” from the Early Years of the Fourteenth Century 
(Macmillan, 30s.), by Geoffrey Barraclough, of the British School at Rome. 
The editor believes that this formulary was completed about 1327, at the time, 
therefore, when the papal court was at Avignon. The administrative business 
of the court was efficiently managed, although the reader of Medieval history 
associates the Babylonian Captivity with something quite different. 


A work of great significance for the history of Estonia is an elaborate 
study of more than one thousand pages by Paul Johansen entitled Die Estland- 
liste des Liber Census Daniae (Copenhagen and Reval, 1933). The Estland 
“lists” are certain materials, chiefly statistical, which were incorporated with 
other more pertinent materials in a sort of Danish Domesday Book. The 
lists are from the thirteenth century and yield information on many subjects, 
among which are agrarian conditions, urban geography, and the Estonian 
aristocracy. L.M.L. 
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Brattahlid, by Poul Nörlund and Märten Stenberger, is the report of an 
extensive historical and archzological research (undertaken in the summer of 
1932) into Norse culture in Greenland in the Middle Ages. The book is 
published in English and takes its name from the home of Eric the Red 
(Meddelelser om Grönland, LXXXVIII, No. 1; Copenhagen, C. A. Reitzel, 
pp. 161, kr. 8). 


The initial volume of an important collection of material on Swiss origins, 
Quellenwerk zur Entstehung der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft is en- 
titled Urkunden: Von den Anfängen bis Ende 1291, edited by Traugott 
Schiess. There are to be two other sections, “Quellen der Tradition nebst 
Vorgeschichte”, and “Sage und bildliche Darstellung”. One feature of the 
former is the elements of tradition from its earliest known forms to the first 
“Bearbeitungen” in the sixteenth century. The volume published calendars 
1695 documents, which is. about five times as many as were included in 
Oechsli’s Anfängen der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft published forty 
years ago. 


A recent contribution to the history of the earlier Drang nach Osten is a 
small publication by Erich Maschke with the title Polen und die Berufung des 
Deutschen Ordens nach Preussen (Danzig, Danziger Verlagsgesellschaft, 
pp. 84, 2.10 M.). 


A biography of Bertrand du Guesclin, composed in the style of a romance 
by the French novelist Roger Vercel, has been translated by Marion Saunders, 
and published, with an introduction by Professor John M. S. Allison, by the 
Yale University Press (pp. xii, 257, $3.00). 


To the series Les classiques de l’histoire de France au Moyen Age has 
been added Thomas Basin: Histoire de Charles VII (Société d’Edition “Les 
Belles Lettres”, 1933, vol. I, pp. xlvii, 309), edited by Charles Samaran, 
professor in the Ecole des chartes. There is an extended introduction and 
the Latin text is provided, page by page, with a translation. This volume 
covers the years 1407-1444. 


Articles: P. Galtier, A propos de la Pénitence primitive: Méthodes et 
conclusions [cont’d] (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., July); Edm. Liénard, Un courtisan 
_de Théodose [C. R. Albinus] (Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., June); Jacques 
Zeiller, L’arianisme en Afrique avant invasion vandale (Rev. Hist., May); 
Charles Verlinden, Problèmes d’histoire économique franque [II]: L'état 
économique de l'Alsace sous Louis le Pieux d'après Ernold le Noir (Rev. 
Belge Philol. et Hist., June); F. Frahm, Grabungen und Forschungen aus 
der Wikingerzeit der Schleswiger Landenge (Hist. Zeitsch., Nov. 15); Ch. 
Edmond Perrin, Une étage de la seigneurie: L'exploitation de la réserve à 
Prüm, au IX® siècle (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Sept.); Arno Duch, Über die 
Annalen von St. Blasien (Hist. Vierteljahr., Sept.); Et. Sabbe, Quelques types 
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de marchands des IX° et X° siècles (Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., June); Oscar 
Albert Johnsen, Norges handel og skibsfart i middelalderen [Norwegian 
trade and navigation in the Middle Ages] (Nordisk Kultur, XVI); Vilh. la 
Cour, Adam af Bremens Meddelelser om Sven Estridsson [Adam of Bremen’s 
account of Sven Estridsson] (Dan. Hist. Tidsskr., 1934, nos. 4-5); Johannes 
Steenstrup, Flertal og Mindretal [majority and minority: a study of electoral 
methods in Denmark in the Middle Ages] (ébid.); Erik Lönnroth, Engel- 
brekt (Scandia, 1934, no. 1); Lauritz Weibull, Upptäckten av den skandina- 
viska Norden [early information about the Scandinavian North] (ibid.); 
A. Mollard, La diffusion de l'Institution oratoire au XII siècle (Moyen Age, 
Sept.); S. E. Thorne, Le droit canonique en Angleterre {reign of Henry II] 
(Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Etr., Sept.); E. C. Lodge, The Relations between 
England and Gascony, 1152-1453 [Historical Revision, LXX] (History, 
Sept.); Matteo Gaudioso, Ricerche sul trasferimento dei beni immobili in 
Sicilia nei Secoli XII-XIV (Arch. Stor. per la Sicilia Orientale, XXX, no. 1); 
Vincenz Samanek, Der angebliche Verrat Adolfs von Nassau (Hist. Viertel- 
jahr., Apr.); Mario Gasco, Pareri dati al marchese Gian Francesco Gonzaga 
nel 1430 circa la ricostruzione economica dello Stato (Riv. Stor. Ital., July); 
Gaillard Lapsley, The Parliamentary Title of Henry IV [II] (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Oct.); H. L. Gray, Incomes from Land in England in 1436 (ibid.); 
Jules de la Martinière, Frère Richard et Jeanne d'Arc à Orléans, mars-juillet, 
1430 (Moyen Age, Sept.); M. A. Andreeva, Zur Reise Manuels II Palaiologos 
nach Westeuropa (Byzant. Zeitsch., XLIII, no. 1); E. Weigand, Neuere 
Forschungen zur byzantinoslavischen Kunst der Balkanlander (ibid.); 
Richard Henning, Das Christentum im mittelalterlichen Asien und sein 
Einfluss auf die Sage vom “Priester Johannes” (Hist. Vierteljahr., Sept.); O. 
Greiffenhagen, Hochmittelalter an der nördlichen Ostsee (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. 
Gesch., IV, no. 4); L. Arbusow, Zur Würdigung der Kultur Altlivlands im 
Mittelalter und 16. Jahrhundert (Hist. Zeitsch., Nov. 15); Pierre Petot, La 
preuve du servage en Champagne (Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Etr., Sept.). 

Documents: H. Matrod, tr., L’itineraire de Fr. Symon Symonis et de 
son compagnon Fr. Hugues lEnlumineur O. F. M. [translation, to be con- 
tinued, of extracts from an account of a trip from Dublin to Venice, 1323- 
1324] (Etudes Francis., Aug.). 


FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


The memory of Jacques Cartier and of the other French discoverers and 
pioneers of Canada is celebrated in the articles of the September number of 
the Revue des questions historiques. Among the contributors are Dr. H. P. 
Biggar, and MM. R. La Roque de Roquebrune, Emmanuel de Cathelineau, 
and Edmund Buron. 


The second volume of the History of the Church of Ireland (Oxford 
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University Press), which Walter Alison Phillips is editing, deals mainly with 
the period of the Reformation. The author of this section of the volume is 

` Canon Jourdan, professor of Ecclesiastical history in the University of Dublin. 
There is to be a further volume. 


The Bulletin de la Société d'histoire et d'archéologie de Genève, vol. V, 
no. 5, is chiefly devoted to a monograph by Henri Naef on Bezanson Hugues, 
including his posterity and his friends in the adjoining canton of Freiburg. 
Wealthy merchant and official during the period when Geneva was threatened 
from without by Savoy and torn internally by the impending Reformation, 
Hugues played a most important part in the preservation of the independence 
of the state by forming an alliance with Freiburg and other significant meas- 
ures. The author disclaims any attempt to write a biography but with his 
outline of this career he discusses numerous obscure dates and events which 
have caused controversy and brings to his aid many documents hitherto 


unpublished. . :J.M.V. 


In Die spanische Inquisition und die “Alumbrados” (Berlin, Dummler) 
‘Bernardino Llorca, S. J., has added somewhat to the knowledge of the treat- 
ment of the pseudo-mystics by the Inquisition. The author distinguishes 
three types, the sincere, the disequilibrated, and those whose air of sanctity 
was a handy covering for other qualities. It is a curious fact that no one was 
punished with death. 


Vol. II of the late John Viénot’s Histoire de la Réforme française (Fisch- 
bacher, 75 fr.) has now appeared. The period covered is indicated by the 
subtitle, De ’Edit de Nantes à sa révocation, 1598-1685. 


Articles: Mustafa Ziada, The Mamlak Conquest of Cyprus in the Fifteenth 
Century [II] (University of Egypt, Bull. Faculty of Arts, May); Hans 
Kramer, Untersuchungen über die “Commentarii” des Papstes Pius Il 
(Mitteil. des Österr. Inst. f. Geschichtsf., XLVIII, nos. 1-2); August Loehr, 
Der Wandel des Münzbildes auf österreichischen Dukaten (ibid.); R. Stewart- 
Brown, The Cheshire Writs of Quo Warranto in 1499 (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct.); B. Behrens, Origins of the Office of English Resident Ambassador in 
Rome (ibid.); Gustavo Giovannoni, Bramante da Urbino e l'architettura 
italiana (N. Antol., Oct. 1); T. S. R. Boase, Italian Studies (History, Sept.); 
George E. Nunn, Magellan’s Route in the Pacific (Geograph. Rev., Oct.); 
D. J. de Groot, Melchior Volmar: Ses relations avec les réformateurs français 
et suisses (Bull. Soc. Hist.. Prot. Fr., July); Charles Mercier, Les théories 
politiques des calvinistes en France au cours des guerres de religion (tbid., 
Apr., July); John Horsch, The Character of the Evangelical Anabaptists as 
reported by Contemporary Reformation Writers (Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
July); Adair G. Williams, The Absolution of Henry of Navarre (Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec.). 
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Documents: Emile G. an, ed., Protestants frangais poursuivis par 
PInquisition dans l'Italie méridionale au XVI siecle (Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. 
Fr., July). 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


The new volume of the Hakluyt Society deals with the period of the ` 
buccaneers. It is Lionel Wafer’s A New Voyage and Description of the 
Isthmus of America, edited by Mrs. L. E. Elliott Joyce. The volume also 
includes Wafer’s “Secret Report” to the Duke of Leeds in 1698 and Davis’s 
Expedition to the Gold Mines (1704). Quaritch is the publisher (315. 6d.). 


Mitteilungen des Vereines fiir Geschichte der Deutschen in Böhmen, 
LXXII, nos. 1-2, is devoted to a commemoration of the tercentenary of 
Wallenstein’s death, containing among others these articles: Josef Bergl, 
Die Schicksale der Reliquien Wallensteins, seiner ersten Gemahlin und seines 
Sohnes; Johann Richter, Die Wallenstein-Bronzen des prager Wallenstein- 
Palais; A. Ernstberger, Wallenstein und Chimicus Eckhardt [with docu- 
ments]; Josef Bergl, Ausgew. Bildnisse Waldsteins, seiner Anhänger u. seiner 
Gegner. 


Elizabeth W. Gilboy’s Wages in Eighteenth Century England (Harvard 
University Press) is an attempt to arrive at the “real wages” in that century 
in the metropolitan area and in selected northern and western counties. The 
author used the county records of quarter sessions to supplement the more 
conventional sources. 


It is a disconcerting picture of one of the circumstances attendant upon 
revolution and war which the eminent French historian Marcel Marion draws 
in Le brigandage pendant la Révolution (Plon, pp. xiii, 253, 12 fr.). The 
Old Régime had been afflicted with a similar curse, because the salt tax almost 
made of lawbreaking a career, but the evil was bound to be increased by the 
flotsam of the revolutionary flood. Professor Marion shows that toward the 
close of the decade, when conditions in the army became extremely wretched, 
the bands of brigands were recruited from deserters and from young men 
who sought to avoid conscription. The country had to await the firm hand 
of the First Consul before brigandage was abated and the conditions which 
caused it were measurably corrected. 


In a recent study of the Navigation Act of 1651 Oscar Albert Johnsen 
reaches the conclusion that the act was not aimed at the Dutch trade, which 
was at the time practically non-existent in English ports, but was intended as 
a defensive measure against a possible attempt on the part of the Dutch to 
regain their earlier position (Navigasjonsakten av 1651, Avhandlinger utgitt 
av det Norske Videnskaps—Akademi i Oslo [publications of the Norwegian 
Academy of Science], II, no. 2). L.M.L. 
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The Torrington Diaries, of which the first volume has appeared (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode), edited by C. Bruyn Andrews, with a general introduction 
by John Beresford, are the work of John Byng, fifth Viscount Torrington, 
nephew of the admiral who was shot. The diarist was a traveler over England 
and Wales in the period 1781-1794; his observations are chiefly of interest 
` to students of social history and to antiquarians. 


Two recent additions to the great collection of cahiers published by the 
commission on the economic history of the French Revolution are: Cahiers 
de doléances des généralités de Metz et de Nancy pour les Etats généraux de 
1789, tome IV, Cahiers du bailliage de Nancy, edited by Jean Godfrin; 
Cahiers de doléances de la colonie de Saint-Domingue pour les Etats généraux 
de 1789, edited by. Blanche Maurel, both published by Ernest Leroux. 


The Centre d’études de la Révolution, of which Professor Philippe Sagnac 
is the director, has issued a second volume of Cahiers de la Révolution 
francaise, with the subtitle of L’influence de la Revolution française sur la 
Suisse, le département du Léman (Recueil Sirey, pp. 74, 19 fr.), edited by 
Edouard Chapuisat. 


F. Braesch has made an important contribution to the history of the 
finances of the French Revolution in Finances et monnaies révolutionnaires: 
Premiere partie, les exercices budgétaires 1790 et 1791, d'après les comptes 
du Trésor (Nancy, G. Thomas, 30 fr.). 


A recent life of Gaspard Monge, the mathematician, under the title of 
Un grand Français, Monge, fondateur de l’Ecole politechnique (Editions 
Pierre Roger), by Louis de Launay, is important because of the large number 
of unpublished letters, written by Monge to his wife and to one of his friends, 
which have been utilized. The author has also consulted a biography written 
by Monge’s son-in-law, and which has hitherto remained in manuscript. 


Articles: J. R. Powell, Blake and the Defence of Lyme Regis (Mariner’s 
Mirror, Oct.); W. H. Dawson, Cromwell and the Jews (Quar. Rev., Oct.); 
Arménag Sakisian, 4 propos de deux médailles arméniennes de 1673 & 
Veffigie d'un marchand de Djoulfa, pres Ispahan (Rev. Hist., July); J. Kleynt- 
jens, Une ambassade polonaise en 1633 (Rev. Hist. Dipl., July); Paul Canes- 
trier, Comment M. de Tessé prépara en 1696 le traité de paix entre la France 
et la Savoie (ibid.); Leonhard Stejneger, An Early Account of Berings 
Voyages (Geograph. Rev., Oct.); Veit Valentin, Some Interpretations of 
Frederick the Great (History, Sept.); Werner Philipp, Ivan Peresuetov und 
seine Pläne zu einer Erneuerung des moskauer Staates (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. 
Gesch., IV, no. 4); Paul Baud, Les origines de la grande industrie chimique 
en France (Rev. Hist., July); Blanche Maurel, Un député de Saint-Domingue 
- à la Constituante: ]. B. Gerard (Rev. Hist. Mod., May); Edmond Soreau, 
Les hommes de finance pendant la Révolution {with list of bankers and 
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brokers] (Rev. Etudes Hist., July); Y. Forado-Cunéo, Les ateliers de charite 
pendant la Revolution française [concl’d] (Rév. Fr., Apr.); M. L. Blumer, 
La Commission pour la recherche des objets de sciences et arts en Italie, 
1796-1797 [II] (ibid.); Hamilton Pegg, Sentiments républicains dans la 
presse parisienne lors de la fuite du Roi (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Sept.); Albert 
Mathiez, Le lendemain du ro aoüt [posthumous] (i2id.); Paul Nicolle, Les 
meutres politiques d'août et septembre dans le département del’ Orne{[concl’d] 
(ibid., May); Robert Schnerb, Les lois de ventöse et leur application dans le 
département du Puy-de-Déme (tbid., Sept.); [ ] Bouloiseau, Les comités 
de surveillance des arrondissements parisiens [I] (ibid., May); F. Vermale, 
La mission de Gauthier dans les Hautes et Basses-Alpes, après le 9 thermidor 
(ibid.); Michel Eude, La commune Robespierriste (1bid., July); Antoine 
Richard, L'armée des Pyrénées occidentale et les représentants en Espagne, 
1794-1795 (ibid.); Lucien Leclerc, La trahison des colons aristocrates de 
Saint-Domingue (ibid., July); H. A. Shannon, Bricks: a Trade Index, 1785- 
1849 (Economica, Aug.); G. E. Fussell, Francis Forbes, a Real Eighteenth 
Century Book Farmer (Notes and Queries, Sept. 22). 


Documents: P. de Barante, ed., Lettre de Mme. de la Briche et du 
comte de Crillon au roi Louis XVI du 25 avril 1792 (Rev. Hist. Dipl., July); 
Emile Dard, ed., Une lettre inédite de la comtesse Tyskievitch a Talleyrand ` 
(ibid.); Jane Lohrer, ed., A Letter of Brissot to Desmoulins (Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec.). 


HISTORY SINCE 1800 


General review: Chester W. Clark, The Foreign Policy of Prussia, 1858- 
1871 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.). 


Readers of G. Lacour-Gayet’s Talleyrand will be pleasantly surprised to. 
learn that the author has discovered new material for a fourth volume entitled 
Mélanges (Payot, 30 fr.). Among other things this volume discusses Talley- 
rand’s alleged sale to Austria of letters of Napoleon. 


To its Bibliothéque historique the Librairie Plon has now added Napoléon 
souverain de l'Ile d'Elbe, by Pons de l’H£rault, and the Mémoires du Maréchal 
Joffre, somewhat reduced from the original edition in two volumes, but con- 
taining the essential passages (each 15 fr.). 


Friedrich von Gentz’ Relations with the British Government during the 
Marquis Wellesley’s Foreign Secretaryship of State, from 1809 to 1812, by 
C. S. B. Buckland (London, Macmillan, 1933, pp. 40), supplements the 
author’s Metternich and the British Government from 1809 to 1813 (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXXVIII, 746). It is based upon hitherto unused manuscripts 
in the Public Record Office and occasional selections from Gentz’s copious 
diary. Where the archives falter the author has not hesitated to make 
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hypotheses, albeit cautious ones. For years Gentz had been the recipient of 
subsidies from the British government for his brilliant interpretations of the 
British in Teutonic Europe and his bold literary assaults on Bonaparte, 
When Wellesley entered Downing Street, the German publicist was turned 
adrift. The causes for this discharge appear to the writer as: penny-wise 
economy; Gentz’s temporary espousal of compromise with Bonaparte; 
skepticism regarding Gentz’s ability to establish intimate contacts with 
Austria’s new helmsman, Metternich, Mr. Buckland persuasively interprets 
Wellesley’s behavior as unjustifiably cruel and crude. In letters, almost _ 
piteous in tone, the financially desperate Gentz vainly sought to restore him- 
self to favor. Finally, Johnson, unofficial British observer at Vienna, con- 
vinced the foreign office that Gentz’s political opinions were on a plane 
with Caesar’s wife and that as the confidant of Metternich he could accom- 
"plish great good for the “Good Cause”. Though restored to the British 
-pay roll, Gentz never forgot Wellesley’s churlish policy. This slender mono- 
graph adds a solid chapter to the biography of Gentz and a substantial foot- 
note to the diplomacy of the Napoleonic era. A. J. M. 


The Bibliothéque d’histoire coloniale has added to its series Victor 
Jacquemont’s comments on L’état politique et social de l'Inde du Sud en 
‘1832 (Leroux, pp. xxviii, 168, 35 fr.), extracted from his “Journal de Voyage”. 
Alfred Martineau has written an introduction. This is a companion volume 
to L'état politique et social de l'Inde du Nord en 1830, by the same writer. 


As a companion series to Das auswärtige Politik Preussens, the distin- 
guished Austrian historian H. Ritter von Srbik, with the assistance of O. 
Schmid, has begun the publication of Quellen zur deutschen Politik 
Osterreichs, 1859-1866. The first volume covers the period from July, 1859, 
to November, 1861 (Oldenburg, Stalling, pp. xxi, 811, 52 M.). 


The Société de Phistoire des colonies has published the journal written 
during the course of the Madagascar expedition by Alfred Durand who 
because of kis knowledge of the Hova tongue served as “lieutenant interprète”. 
He was one of the first to enter Tananarive and in 1897 was assigned the 
task of conducting the exiled queen, Ranavalo, to La Réunion. The volume 
is entitled La derniers jours de la cour Hova: L’exil de la reine Ranavalo 
(Leroux, 1933, pp. 166). 


The first two volumes of the Journals and Letters of Reginald, Viscount 
Esher, edited by Maurice V. Brett (Ivor Nicholson and Watson), cover the 
interesting years, 1870-1910. It promises to be another of the intimate sources 
indispensable to historians ambitious to give a personal flavor to their accounts 
of political arid court life. 


In Foreign Affairs for October Professor Bernadotte E, Schmitt has dis- 
cussed at length the evidence on the origins of the World War made available 
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in the German authorized translation of the Russian Die internationalen 
Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus: Dokumente aus den Ärchwen 
der zarischen und der provisorischen Regierung (first series, 1878-1914, 5 
vols.). A new series has now been opened, with a German official transla- 
tion, the first volume covering the period from the outbreak of the war until 
November 1, 1914. The German sponsor, as before, is Professor Hoetzsch. 
In this volume out of 448 documents 324 are hitherto unpublished. The 
principal topics are concerned with the attitude of states at the beginning 
neutral, Turkey, the Balkan states, Italy, and the United States. 


Admiral Mark Kerr’s volume on Prince Louis of Battenberg, Admiral of 
the Fleet (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) is of special interest for the history of the 
British fleet at the opening of the World War. It will be recalled that he 
was forced to retire in October, 1914, because of his German birth although 
a grandson of Queen Victoria. Much of the readiness of the British fleet for 
the struggle was due to his activity after 1912, and his bold cancellation on 
July 26 of the order of demobilization saved the fleet from being dispersed 
at the moment war broke out. 


The new volume of Documents diplomatiques français relatifs aux origines 
de la guerre de 1914 is tome VII of the third series and covers the period 
from May 31 to August 10, 1913. 


In a volume on Pourguoi Arras ne fut pas pris, 1914 (Plon, pp. x, 225, 
13 fr. 50), General H. Mordacq describes vividly the incidents of a tragic 
struggle for a key position, the loss of which might have entailed that of 
Calais and Boulogne. The hero of the conflict was General Bardot, who fell 
in the hour of success. As General Mordacq himself took part in the opera- 
tions his narrative has something of the flavor of personal reminiscences. 
Arras, Marshal Pétain explains in the preface, became a part of the new 
French front, and because of the hills round about, including Vimy, was 
essential for any future drive toward the plains of Douai and Lille. 


Vol. II of tome VIII, Les armées frangaises dans la Grande Guerre deals 
with La campagne d’Orient de l'intervention de la Roumanie aux préparatifs 
d offensive de 1918, aoüt, 1916—avril, 1918. There are four volumes of 
annexes and two pocket cases of maps. The price is 550 francs. 


Professor André Fauconnet’s Etudes sur l'Allemagne (Félix Alcan, pp. 
xiii, 201, 15 fr.) deals primarily with literature, but one essay undertakes to 
explain psychologically the failure of the German military leaders in the battle 
of the Marne. He finds the cause in the narrow conception which they enter- 
tained of the motives which would influence the commander of the Paris 
garrison, General Galliéni. General Galliéni was not a mere soldier, bound 
by his duty as defender of a great fortified city. To the surprise of the 
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Germans he utilized the resources of his command to play a decisive part 
in the field campaign. 


In An Autobiography (2 vols., Ivor Nicholson and Watson), by Philip, 
Viscount Snowden, we have an illuminating contribution to the history of the 
Labour party, of which the author has been so distinguished a member. The 
first volume deals both with his early career and with the formation of the 
party. The second covers the years 1919-1932, especially the two Labour 
ministries. 


The history of the new- Baltic states is traced in brief outline by Jean 
Meuvret in his Histoire des pays baltiques, Lituanie—Lettonie—Estonie— 
Finlande (Paris, Colin, pp. 203, 10 fr. 50). 


The first six chapters of C. B. Fawcett’s A Political Geography of the 
British Empire (Ginn, 1933, pp. xiii, 409, $4.50) present useful generaliza- 
tions on the politico-geographical problems of the greatest of world states. 
One or two of the succeeding chapters are given to each of the members of 
the Commonwealth and their more important dependencies; the smaller 
scattered dependencies are grouped together in one chapter; and the book 
closes with a discussion of “some of the world relations of the British Em- 
pire”. Even thé historian is bound to notice that the material given does not 
fully fit the definition of political geography as the science of relations be- 
tween things political and things geographical. The total impression received 
is of regional geography rather than of relationships or what used to be 
called the “philosophy of geography”. The chapters on South Africa seem 
the least subject to any such criticism. Those on Australia, also, bring out 
successfully the interlocking of such factors as isolation, relief, rainfall, cul- 
tivable land, population capacity, “White Australia”, and defense. Every 
chapter has information helpful to the historian teaching a course in the 
development of the British empire; all of it written in an easy style and 
much of it not available in any other equally convenient form. Maps of 
empire airways or of recent political boundaries in the south polar region, 
for example, are not to be laid hands on everywhere. Many of the maps, 
in fact, are unusual, particularly the antipodal map and the “skew” maps 
of the world centered on the region being described. That type of diagram 
focused on Canberra gives a statement of Australia’s isolation more convinc- 
ing than pages of print. J. B. 

Professor Manley O. Hudson’s The World Court, 1921-1934: a Hand- 
book of the Permanent Court of International Justice (World Peace Founda- 
tion, pp. vili, 302, $2.50) has reached a fourth edition. As a member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, as well as professor of international 
law at Harvard, no one could analyze with greater authority the decisions 
of the court. The student of recent European history will find this little book 
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indispensable not only for the record that it embodies, but also for the points 
of view from which the judges considered certain great international ques- 
tions, as, for example, the proposal of a customs union between Austria and 
Germany. The publishers offer an edition in paper, without the index, for 
75 cents. k 


The International Publishers have issued a brief biography of Lenin under 
the title of Life and Teachings of Lenin (pp. 95, 50 cents), by R. Palme Dutt, 
and a small volume entitled Fundamental Laws of the Chinese Soviet 
Republic (pp. 87, 75 cents), with an introduction by Bela Kun. 


The Foreign Policy Association is the sponsor of a volume on the New 
Governments in Europe: the Trend toward Dictatorship (Nelson, pp. xiv, 
440, $2.50). Raymond Leslie Buell has written the introductions and 
the authors of the sections on Italy, Germany, the Baltic States, the Soviet 
Republics, and Spain, are Vera Micheles Dean, Mildred S. Wertheimer, 
Malbone W. Graham, and Bailey W. Diffie. 


Les régimes électoraux [Collection Armand Colin, section de droit] 
(Paris, Colin, pp. 223, 10 fr. 50), by Georges Lachapelle, the well-known 
writer on government and finance, deals primarily with French practices, 
but has sections on usage in other countries, among them the United States. 
Our competence in organizing the machinery of elections does not impress 
the French observer. He remarks that if, as alleged, we offer the example 
of a true democracy, “il faudrait en conclure que, de toutes les formes de 
gouvernement, la démocratie serait peut-être la plus immorale”. He also 
discovers an interesting relation between congressional elections and Federal 

. finance. “Pour être nommé par l’appui nécessaire des comités de politiciens 
professionnels, il faut multiplier les promesses démagogiques, puis les tenir 
après l'élection”. M. Lachapelle, therefore, is not surprised at our menacing 
deficits in time of economic crisis. Probably the chapter which will be read 
with the greatest interest is the one dealing with proportional representation, 
of which the author has long been the champion. 


Europe between Wars? (Macmillan, pp. 115, $1.25); by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, is a careful handling of the sticks of 
dynamite which miscellaneous dictators have left about Europe. It is mainly 
these which accentuate the problems of the French people, effectively stated 
in the chapter on “How will France choose?” “Wotan chases Apollo” is the 
subject of another chapter which presents the alternative before the democratic 
nations which still remain. 

Articles: E. J. Knapton, Some Aspects of the Bourbon Restoration of 
1814 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.); Nora E. Hudson, The Circulation of the 
Ultra-Royalist Press under the French Restoration (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); 
Charles Dupuis, La Sainte Alliance et le directoire européen de 1815 ä 
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1818 (Rev. Hist. Dipl., July); M. Braubach, Vom Ende des alten Reichs 
bis zur Reichsgründung Bismarcks (Hist. Jahrb, 1934, no. 3); Michel Huis- 
man, Quelques dessous de ia Conférence de Londres: Talleyrand a-t-il trafiqué 
de son influence? (Rev. Hist. Mod., Aug.); C. K. Webster, Lord Palmerston 
at Work, 1830-1841 (Politica, Aug.); Frederick Merk, The British Corn 
Crisis and the Oregon Treaty (Agricultural Hist., July); Hermann Ibler, 
Die Wahlen zur frankfurter Nationalversammlung in Oesterreich 1848; mit 
besonderer Berücksichtigung der Steiermark (Mitteil. des Österr. Inst. f. 
© Geschichtsf., XLVIII, nos. 1-2); Ernesto Pontieri, Aspetti e tendenze dell’ 
assolutismo napoletano (Riv. Stor. Ital., July); Harold Temperley, The 
Alleged Violations of the Straits Convention by Stratford de Redcliffe between 
June and September, 1853 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); G. B. Henderson, Ein 
Beitrag zur Entwicklung der napoleonischen Idee tiber Polen und Italien 
während des Krimkrieges (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., IV, no. 4); Joseph 
Feldman, Bismarck et la question polonaise (Rev. Hist., May); Vittorio Cian, 
Gli alfieriani-foscoliani piemontesi ed il romanticismo del primo Risorgimento 
(Rassegna Stor. Risorgimento Ital., July); Cesare M. de Vecchi di Val 
Cismon, Del generale Paclo Solaroli, del re Vittorio Emanuele II, di una 
missione segreta nel 1859 e di altre cose ancora [documents from the Solaroli 
archives to show how the English pushed Italy toward annexations in Central 
Italy in 1860] (2id.); Carlo Zaghi, Nuovi documenti sul congresso di Reggio 
e di Modena [with bibliographical review] (cbid., May); Piero Zama, 
L'edizione nazionale degli scritti di Giuseppe Garibaldi (ibid.); Frank E. 
Ross, The American Naval Attack on Shimonoseki in 1863 (Chinese Soc. 
and Pol. Sci. Rev., Apr.); Friedrich Frahm, Frankreich und die Hohen- 
zollernkandidatur bis zum Frühjahr 1869 (Hist. Vierteljahr., Sept.); Patrick 
Bury, Gambetta et l Angleterre (Rev. Hist., July); Jean Dietz, Jules Ferry 
et les traditions républicaines [IV] (Rev. Pol. et Parl., Sept. 10); R. Schnir, 
Un Episode du ralliement: Contribution à l'étude’ des rapports de l'Église et 
VEtat sous la II° République (Rev. Hist. Mod., May, Aug.); Robert J. 
Lemoine, Finances et colonisation: La concentration des entreprises dans la 
mise en valeur du Congo belge (An. Hist. Éc. et Soc., Sept.); Raymond W. 
Bixler, Anglo-Portuguese Rivalry for Delagoa Bay (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.); 
Raymond Beazley, Britain and Germany in the Salisbury-Caprivi Era, 1890- 
1892 (Berl. Monatsh., Oct.); Rudolf Kiszling, Die Entwicklung der öster- 
reichisch-ungarischen Wehrmacht seit der Annexionskrise 1908 (ibid., Sept.); 
Otto Hoetzsch, Die erste Reihe der russischen Vorkriegsakten (Zeitsch. f. 
Osteur. Gesch., IV, no. 4); Sidney B. Fay, Amerikanisch-französische 
Kriegsschulddiskussion: Jules Isaac, Un débat historique, 1914 (Berl. 
Monatsh., Nov.); Graf Westarp, Aus meinen Erinnerungen: Die Revolution 
von unten im letzten Jahrzehnt des Kaiserreiches: Zweiter Teil, von 1914 
bis 1918 (Preuss. Jahrb., July, Aug.); Ferdinand Friedensburg, Die Zerstö- 
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rung der französischen Kohlengruben als Vorwand für die Saarbestimmungen 
des versailler Vertrages (tbid., Oct.); Hans Kohn, The Unification of Arabia 
(Foreign Affairs, Oct.); Carl Snyder, Commodity Prices versus General Price 
Level [foz the last century] (Am. Ec. Rev., Sept.); Walter Sandelins, Dictator- 
ship and Irresponsible Parliamentarism—A Study in the Government of 
Sweden (Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept.); Michael T. Florinsky, France and the War 
Debts (ibid.); R. Coupland, British Tropical Africa (University of Toronto 
Quar., Oct.). 2 


Documents: Francesco Salata, ed., Napoleone Francesco, re di Roma: 
Lettere ad Antonio Prokesch (N. Antol., Sept. 16). 


UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, the following may be noted: an account book of the Manufactur- 
ing Society of Philadelphia, 1788-1790; thirteen boxes of papers of Elizur 
Wright and family, mostly 1820-1885; twenty-five volumes and seven boxes 
of papers of Elisha Riggs, mostly 1830-1850; some 60 letters of John Hamilton 
from Texas, 1838-1866; three volumes of papers of Henry Clay Wood, as- 
sistant adjutant general, U. S. A., 1838-1907; additions to the papers of 
Benjamin Harrison, and papers relating to him, 1858-1919; 160 Civil War 
letters of William Hamilton of Harrisburg, 1861-1865; about 860 papers of 
Rounsevelle Wildman, consul at Hong Kong, 1897-1900, and of Edwin 
Wildman in China; forty-one boxes of papers of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education (later the National Society for Vocational 
Education), 1906-1923; about ro2 papers of George F. Kunz relating to 
bridges and tunnels across the Hudson River, etc., 1910-1919; twelve boxes 
of the Alaskan Engineering Commission and Alaska Railroad and River 
Boat Service, 1915-1924; twenty-eight boxes of papers relating to inter- 
national traffic in opium, 1919-1933; inventories of archives and of news- 
papers of counties of Alabama, 1934; and the customary additions of phate: 
copies from the archives of London, Paris, and Seville. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued a Bibliography 
of Land Settlement, with particular Reference to Small Holdings and Sub- 
sistence Homesteads (pp. iv, 492), compiled by Louise O. Br A. M. 
Hannay, and Esther M. Colvin. 


In vol. XVIII, pt. II of The Papers of the Bibliographical Selig of 
America appears an essay of great interest on “Special Collections for the 
Study of History and Literature in the Southeast”, by Louis R. Wilson and 
R. B. Downs. As used here the “Southeast” does not include Maryland, but 
does Kentucky. Another paper, by Sidney A. Kinber, deals with “The 
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‘Relation of a Late Expedition to St. Augustine’, with Biographical and 
Bibliographical Notes on Isaac and Edward Kimber”. The “Relation” was 
a rare pamphlet telling the story of Oglethorpe’s counterattack on the 
Spaniards in 1743. 


The Mfssissippi Valley Historical Association has issued A Topical Guide 
to the Mississippi Valley. Historical Review, Volumes I-XIX, 1914-1932, 
and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association Proceedings, Volumes 1-XI, 
1907-1924, compiled by Charles H. Norby and Walker D. Wyman, under 
the direction of Louis Pelzer. The price to members of the association is 
$1.00, to non-members, $2.00. f 


- The late Professor Latané’s History of American Foreign Policy (Double- 
day, Doran, pp. xvi, 862, $4.00), widely known for its clarity and candor since 
-its publication in 1897 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII, 887), has been revised and 
enlarged by David W. Wainhouse, Carnegie Fellow in International Law, 
six supplementary chapters bringing it up to date. In these 131 pages, replac- 
ing the former concluding chapter, the implicit criticism of the Senate and 
the emphasis on international coöperation express the conviction, held firmly 
by Proféssor Latané, that isolation is impossible and leadership an obligation. 
Only minute changes appear ‘in the original portion. The few paragraphs 
extending the sections on Hispanic American relations seem insufficient. 
The numerous bibliographical omissions in the original cause one to question 
the wisdom of reissuing it without major revisions. Surely to reprint the 
inadequate “Note on sources” with no indication of the extensive publications 
since 1927 is lamentable. Seven maps comprise the best innovation. P.C. B. 


No student of diplomatic relations or of the history of the slave trade can 
afford to neglect Dr. Hugh G. Soulsby’s The Right of Search and the Slave 
Trade in Anglo-American Relations, 1814-1862 [Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, series LI, no. 2, 1933]. It is a substantial and informative account of 
the long-continued negotiations over the. right of search. The stubborn 
determination of the United States to yield nothing to British maritime 
demands, the futility of the squadrons of England and America on the 
African coast, the abandonment of the British claim, and the final concession 
of the right of search by the United States are followed with clarity despite 
the mass of detail here recorded. One may grant to the United States that 
her policy in refusing to admit the right of search was entirely consistent 
with the doctrine of the freedom of the seas, but it cannot be denied that her 
position greatly increased the difficulty of ending the slave trade. E. D. 


Thomas Mason, Adventurer (Winston, pp. xi, 266, $2.50), by Henry 
Pleasants, jr., is a biography, embellished by imaginary conversations after 
the manner of the romancers, dealing with a picturesque character of the 
Revolutionary period. The narrative is based upon Mason’s journal, ship 
registers, and other documents. 
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Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour (Crowell, pp. xiii, 445, $3.50), 
by John Tasker Howard, is the author’s second book dealing with America’s 
music. He has done an immense amount of research work in his successful 
attempt to clear up the many disputed points in the life of our well-known 
melodist. It should be of great interest to the musical historian and of some- 
what less interest to those concerned with the local political history of Pitts- 
burgh in the 1840’s and 1850’s, for the members of the Foster family, includ- 
ing Stephen, were quite active in politics. Much interesting material dealing 
with such matters as publishers’ contracts and announcements of publication, 
concert programs, personal letters, accounts, etc., has been included. It is 
attractive in appearance and is interesting reading. R. G. McC, 


College fraternities have so long been a typical feature of the American 
educational process that the centenary of one of these is fittingly commemo. 
rated by a formal history entitled Delta Upsilon: One Hundred Years, 1834- 
1934 (published by the Fraternity, pp. xi, 378). The author, Professor W. F. 
Galpin, remarks in his preface, that the projectors of the work were deter- 
mined to “have a history and not a song of praise”. His material has been 
drawn from the scattered archives of the chapters as well as of the fraternity 
headquarters. p 


The volume entitled Government-Operated Enterprises in the Panama 
Canal Zone (University of Chicago Press, pp. xi, 248, $2.50), by Associate 
Professor Marshall E. Dimock, is the result of a survey undertaken at the 
invitation of the Secretary of War with the hope not only that the facts would 
be enlightening to the public but that such a comprehensive study “might be 
helpful to some of the newer Government-owned corporations which are 
just being launched”. 


The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church for Septem- 
ber is devoted to the sesquicentennial of the election and consecration of 
Bishop Samuel Seabury. 


The new and enlarged edition of vol. I of Professor A. E. Martin’s History 
of the United States (Ginn, pp. xiii, 937) adds to the treatment in the edition 
of 1928 chapters on the period of discovery and colonization. 


The “New Deal” already has its historians, although it cannot yet be 
said to have passed into history. Louis M. Hacker’s Short History of the 
New Deal (Crofts, pp. 151, $1.75) may be regarded as a continuation of his 
United States since 1865 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 385). A treatment more * 
in the nature of an analysis will be found in Admuinistocracy: the Recovery 
Laws and their Enforcement (Macmillan, pp. xi, 118, 50 cents). 


In the work entitled The Two Americas: an Interpretation (Scribner’s, 
pp. xx, 277, $1.75) Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 


International Education, contrasts the civilizations of Latin America and 
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the United States, and sets forth the main problems in the contemporary 
relationships of the two Americas. Although the volume contains few facts. 
that are unfamiliar to the expert, and no citations or bibliography, it will 
nevertheless prove useful. Evidently based upon careful examination of the 
best secondary works as well as upon personal observations in Latin Amer- 
ica, read ahd criticized before publication by several scholars in the United 
States, it is remarkably free from errors of fact or interpretation. The intel- 
ligent general reader, the college student, and even the expert in the field will 
not fail to find its pages suggestive and stimulating. J. F.R. 


Professor Austin F. Macdonald’s textbook on American State Government 
and Administration (Crowell, pp. xiii, 839, $3.75) will be examined with 
much interest by the general reader, as well as the student, because the 
rapid development of Federal functions under the “New Deal” leads the 
onlooker to wonder if the states are to be reduced to the röle of administrative 
units or centers of the receipt and distribution of bounty. Although Professor 
Macdonald has endeavored to bring his facts “up to the minute” he devotes 
attention only incidentally to Federal-state relations. 


Articles: Randolph C. Downes, Dunmore’s War: an Interpretation (Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); Ludovic de Contenson, Les combattants français de 
la guerre d'Amérique: La Société des Cincinnati (Rev. Hist. Dipl., July); 
_ D. Bonner Smith, The Capture of the Washington [Dec. 5, 1775] (Mariner’s 
Mirror, Oct.); Charles M. Wiltse, Jeffersonian Democracy: a Dual Tradition 
(Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct.); John T. Gillard, Lafayette, Friend of the Negro 
(Jour. Negro Hist., Oct.); Thomas D. Clark, The Slave Trade between 
Kentucky and the Cotton Kingdom (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); Brainerd 
Dyer, Confederate Naval and Privateering Activities in the Pacific (Pac. Hist. 
Rev., Dec.); Winston Folk, The Confederate Naval Academy (U. S. Naval 

Inst. Proc., Sept.). 


Documents: Philip Dillon Jordan, ed., Letters of Eliab Parker Mackintire, 
of Boston, 1845-1863 [III, IV, V] (Bull. New York Public Library, Sept., 
Oct., Nov.); John D. Barnhart, ed., Reconstruction on the Lower Mississippi 
(Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.). 


NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 
The Essex Institute has recently issued vol. III of the Town Records of 
. Salem, Massachusetts, 1680-1691 (pp. 288, $6.00), and Early Coastwise and 
Foreign Shipping of Salem: a Record of the Entrances and Clearances of the 
Port of Salem, 1750-1760 (pp. 217, $5.00). 
The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for April, 1933, 
just published, contain an article by Professor W. H. Siebert on “General 
Washington and the Loyalists”; a thoroughgoing account of the “Narragansett 
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Planters” by W. D. Miller; and an entertaining article on the “Early Circus in 
America” by the society’s librarian, R. W. G. Vail. 


The New York State Historical Association held its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting at Lake Chautauqua, August 22-25, in connection with the Sixtieth 
Anniversary session of Chautauqua Institution. A conference of local his- 
` torians presided over by Peter Nelson of the state division of archives and 
history preceded the formal opening at which Arthur E. Bestor, president of 
Chautauqua Institution, welcomed the association and turned the meeting 
over to its president, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. The papers read during the four 
days were about equally divided between those devoted to local history and 
those of more general interest. On the final day a committee of the local 
historical societies conducted a well-planned tour of the county which after 
visiting Harris Community, spiritualistic Lily Dale, and other historic spots, 
ended with a luncheon at Jamestown where several papers were read includ- 
ing those of State Historian Alexander C. Flick and Charles Messer Stowe, 
antiques editor of the New York Sun. The final session concluded with 
Dr. Fox’s presidential address, “The Protestant Counter-Reformation in 
America”, Special features of the convention included a performance of his- 
torical marionettes of the Niagara frontier staged by TERA workers; the 
unveiling of two portraits destined for Headquarters House at Ticonderoga, 
one of President Roosevelt, his gift to the collection of New York governors; 
the other of Dr. Fox, presented by members of the association. E. P. A. 


Vol. II of the Proceedings of the Union County (New Jersey) Historical 
Society, which has recently appeared, covers the years 1923-1934. The book 
may be obtained from the registrar, Mrs. Roland F. Calhoun, 115 Catherine 
St., Elizabeth. The price is $2.50. 


According to the ‘1933 Year Book of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies there are seventy-one organizations of this type and pur- 
pose in the Keystone state. 


Among recent acquisitions of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania per- 
haps the most important single document is the diary of Deborah Norris 
Logan (1761-1839), wife of Senator George Logan, and a notable figure in 
the literary history of Pennsylvania. The diary originally contained seventeen 
large octavo volumes and covered the years 1815-1839, but vols. III and IV 
(1818-1819) are missing. Historians are indebted to Deborah Norris Logan 
for her assiduous labors in sorting and bringing to light the rich Logan 
papers at “Stenton”, the famous family seat. One of the volumes mentioned 
in her diary, James Logan’s letter book for 1731-1742, and a letter book of 
Jonathan Dickinson for 1697-1701 were acquired with the diary, together 
with letters of Mary Norris, 1786-1799. ` Among other recent acquisitions 
are: William Tilghman’s letter book (1785-1827) and ledger (1813-1827); 
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9 letters of Peter S. Du Ponceau, 1842-1844; an interesting Revolutionary 
document of camp life, Ebenezer Elmer’s joarnal, 1779-1781, containing a 
mixture of camp humor, poetry, songs, facetious general orders, and medical 
notes; a minute book concerning the settlement of affairs of the Schuylkill 
‘Bank, 1840-1843; Charles Thomson’s farm diary, 1792-1793, and letter to 
Governor’ Weare, January 16, 1784; an indenture signed by Philadelphia 
entrepreneurs for operating a New Jersey lead mine, 1724; Edwin Greble 
Papers, 175 letters, maps, and miscellaneous documents relating to the Civil 
War, Philadelphia society, and travels; a deed and a power of attorney signed, ' 
by William Penn, 1684 and 1702; 628 World War posters. J. P. B. 


The early pages of the volume entitled T'he Philadelphia Club (Phila- 
delphia, privately printed, pp. 177) enlarge the “Sketch” written by Mr. A. J. 
Dallas Dixon, which was the first history of zhis, the oldest club of its kind 
in the United States of America. It preceded the Union Club of New York 
‘by two years—when Philadelphia had 82,00c inhabitants. Edward Everett, 
John Slidell, and Henry Clay were guests of the club, and many distinguished 
foreign guests including the Prince of Wales [Edward VII] discreetly veiled 
as “Mr. Tudor”. During the Civil War feeling in the club ran extremely 
high. It is said that at one time different dining rooms were provided for 
the Northern and Southern sympathizers. C.H. C. 


` Articles: Kenneth W. Porter, Samuel Gorton (New Eng. Quar., Sept.); 
Josephine J. Mayer, Major Robert Rogers, Trader (New York Hist., Oct.); 
W. W. Parker, The Migration from Vermont to Northern New York (ibid.); 
W. R. Richardson and W. H. Richardson, O/@ Jersey and New Jersey (Proc. 
New Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct.); John Hunt’: Diary [1777-1780] [contd] 
(ibid.); James E. Gibson, The Pennsylvania Provincial Conference of 1776 
(Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct.); Loyd A. M. Corkan, The Beaver 
and Lake Erie Canal (Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept.); John A. 
Adams, The Indian Trader of the Upper Ohi Valley (ibid.). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The first volume of the Virginia Historiccl Index, prepared by Dr. E. G. 
Swem, librarian of the College of William and Mary, has appeared, This 
monumental work, making readily accessible for the study of the Old Domin- 
ion the resources of notable Virginia historical magazines, the Calendar of 
Virginia State Papers, and Hening’s Statutes of Virginia, will shortly be 
reviewed in this journal. l 


The Fourth Annual Report of Dr. Lester ]. Cappon, archivist, University 
of Virginia Library, discusses the progress made during the year 1933-1934 
in the survey and collection of Virginia historical materials and points out 
the relation of this research to the growing national movement along these 
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lines. Only three new counties were surveyed (Brunswick, Halifax, and 
Russell), because the attention of the archivist was concentrated mainly upon 
newspapers. He is preparing for publication in 1935 a Bibliography of Vir- 
ginia newspapers since 1820 which will include the holdings of leading 
libraries in the United States and of all libraries and editors’ offices in Virginia. 
Among the manuscripts obtained for the library the following families are 
represented: Ambler, Gilmer, Graham, Leftwich, Sydnor, Wallace, and 
Cocke, the papers of the last-named “loaned for certain special investigations 

- now in progress”. Of special interest to the economic historian are general 
store and tradesmen’s account books (19th century) and the correspondence 
and accounts of James S. Easley of Halifax C. H. concerning his investments 
in public lands in Iowa, Wisconsin, and neighboring territory, 1854-c#. 1900. 
A Leica camera for copying, MSS., etc., has been acquired by the University 
Library. A list of “Parish Records of the Diocese of Virginia, 1653-1900”, 
with an index, is printed as an appendix to the archivist’s report. 


In Crime and the Virginia Gazette, 1736-1775, Marion Dargan, associate 
` professor of history and political science (University of New Mexico Bulletin, 
Sociological series, vol. II, no. 1), aims to show that crimes and lurid tales of 
crime were relatively as frequent in the “good, old times” as they are to-day. 


Clarence Griffin, county historian of Rutherford County, North Carolina, 
who has been doing much to bring to light the history of his county, has 
brought out Public Officials of Rutherford County, North Carolina, 1779- 
1934, “with introductory sketches of origin and development of various county 
offices, and public and local laws governing the same” (Forest City Courier, 
Forest City, North Carolina, pp. 41). 


Continuing as the fourth volume of Frederick C. Chabot’s Early Texas 
Series of historical documents, The Perote Prisoners, being the Diary of 
James L. Trueheart (San Antonio, Naylor Company, pp. xiv, 344, $5.00) 
offers a personal account of the experiences of the Texans captured by 
General Adrian Woll’s Mexican army in San Antonio, September 11, 1842. 
The volume contains a number of documents besides the Trucheart journal, 
which was itself rather irregularly kept, and which the editor has supple- 
mented by copious footnote excerpts from the diaries of Samuel A. Maverick - 
and others, as well as from Thomas J. Green’s Journal of the Texian Expedi- 
tion against Mier, and William P. Stapp’s Prisoners of Perote. The True- 
heart Diary gives a fairly graphic picture of the capture of San Antonio and 
the march of the captives to Mexico City and Castle Perote, together with 
some description of Trueheart’s confinement at the last-named place. 
Chabot’s “Historical Introduction”, pp. 7-87, occupies nearly one-fourth of 
the volume, and is a rambling, discursive, and gossipy treatment of early 
San Antonio history, much of it quoted bodily from early historians, and 
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much of iwalso irrelevant. The footnotes are packed with excerpts, many 
of them interesting, from other accounts and such “authorities” as Terry’s 
Guide to Mexico. The proofreading was poorly done and the entire volume 
« abounds with typographical errors and provincialisms, but there is a service- 


able index. R. K. W. 


Articles: Bert J. Loewenberg, Efforts of the South to encourage Immigra- 
tion, 186 5-1900 (South Atlantic Quar., Oct.); Henry J. Berkley, The Proprie-. 
tary Manors and Hundreds of St. Mary’s, Old Charles, Calvert, New Charles, 
and Prince George’s Counties (Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept.); George C. 
Keidel, Early Maryland Newspapers [contd] (ibid.); G. MacLaren Brydon, 
The Huguenots of Manakin Town (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct.); 
Lyon G. Tyler, The Original Counties (Tylers Quar. Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., Oct.); J. E. Davis Yonge, Henry A. Wise and the Presidency (Florida 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct.); William H. Gehrke, The Beginnings of the Pennsyl- 
vania German Element in Rowan and Cabarrus Counties, North Carolina 
(Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct.); Lawrence F. London, The Rep- 
resentation Controversy in Colonial North Carolina (North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., Oct.); William A. Russ, jr., Radical Disfranchisement in North Caro- 
lina, 1867-1868 (ibid.); Sanford Winston, Indian Slavery in the Carolina 
Region (Jour. Negro Hist., Oct.); A. B. Bender, The Texas Frontier [II] 
(Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct.); Edwin J. Foscue, Agriculture on the Lower 
Rio Grande (Agricultural Hist., July). 


Documents: Robert A. Stewart, ed., Excerpts from the Charles City 
County Records, 1665-1666 (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct.); C. A. 
Hoppin, ed., The Principio Iron Works [letters of William Chetwynd to 
John England, Oct. 5, 1725-Aug. 19, 1726] (Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., Oct.); A. R. Newsome, ed., John Brown’s Journal of Travel in Western 
North Carolina in 1795 (North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct.); The Panton- 
Leslie Papers: John Leslie to John Forbes, September 21, 1803 (Florida Hist. 
Soc. Quar., Oct.). 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


In commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Daniel Boone the Boone Bicentennial Commission of Lexington has sponsored 
a facsimile edition of the original Wilmington edition of John Filson’s 
Kentucke and the Adventures of Col. Daniel Boone (Louisville, John, P. 
_ Morton Company, $1.60). It is edited by Willard Rouse Jillson, D.Sc. The 


frontispiece is a reduced facsimile of Filson’s first map of “Kentucke”. 


In the November number of Museum Echoes Dr. W. D. Overman, curator 
of history, Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, lists the research 
projects in Ohio history now in progress. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for May is a Memorial of the late John E. 
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Iglehart, founder and former president of the Southwestern Indiana His- ° 
torical Society. It includes besides the recent proceedings of that society a 
paper on “Standards and Subjects of Historical Society Work”, which illus- 
trates the Westward Movement from the history of Southwestern Indiana. 


The Indiana Historical Society has recently petitioned the state highway 
commission to adopt as a program for the immediate future “roadside plant- 
ing along the whole length of the historic highways of the state, beginning 
with the National Road (U. S. 40) and the Michigan Road” from Madison 
to Michigan City. Indiana is fortunate: if there are not certain things along 
its highways which must be uprooted before the planting takes place. 


The restoration of New Salem, Illinois, has now proceeded to an ad- 
vanced stage, though the work is still incomplete. In this type of enterprise 
“the historian joins with the architect, the archeologist, the contractor, the 
furniture expert, and even the chemist, who treats the logs against weathering. 
The actual process of restoration is reviewed in a pamphlet entitled Record 
of the Restoration of New Salem, by J. F. Booton, issued by the Department 
of Public Works of the State of Illinois; while the delightful new volume 
under the title Lincoln’s New Salem (Springfield, Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion, pp. 128), by Benjamin P. Thomas, gives a fresh, authentic, and sympa- 
thetic story of that part of Lincoln’s life which was associated with this tiny 
frontier town on the Sangamon. These books remind us that early Illinois 
cabins were solidly and skillfully built; that they were “neat and tidy”; that 
the furniture was of a sort that thrills the present-day antique fancier; and 
that a cabin in its setting is the delight of the artist. Mr. Thomas, in sum- 
marizing the place of New Salem in Lincoln’s life, writes of the lasting 
impress of this rural background, the “twang of the crossroads” in Lincoln’s 
anecdotes, and the transformation of a piece of frontier driftwood to a man 
well equipped, in self-education and friendship, for life’s tasks. J. G. R. 


The August and September numbers of the series Glimpses of the Past, 
published by the Missouri Historical Society, are “North Carolinians’ Com- 
ments on Missouri”, taken from the Greensboro Patriot, and “Life in 
Colonial St. Louis: the French Mother and Housewife”. 


The University of Oklahoma Press has added to its series entitled The 
Civilization of the American Indian John H. Seger’s Early Days among the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians (pp. 155, $2.00). The editor, Stanley 
Vestal, originally published this account in the Bulletin of the university ten 
years ago. He has now added an appendix giving the “Tradition of the 
Cheyenne Indians”, the account of their early history “handed down by word 
of mouth from generation to generation”, and imparted to Seger by the 
Indian appointed to keep the tradition. “It is a document of great interest. 


Articles: Samuel M. Wilson, Daniel Boone, 1734-1934 (Filson Club Hist. 
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Quar., Oct.); Lucile S. Williams, John Cabell Breckinridge (Register Ken- 
tucky State Hist. Soc., Oct.); Wilfrid Hibbert, The Recently Discovered 
Pictorial Map of Fort Meigs and Environs (Hist. Soc. of Northwestern Ohio 


Quar. Bull., Oct.); Clayton S. Ellsworth, Ohto’s Legislative Attack upon . 


Abolition Schools (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); Blaine Brooks Gernon, 
Chicago and Abraham Lincoln (Jour. Illinois State Hist, Soc., Oct.); Ruby J. 
Swartzlow, Early History of Lead Mining in Missouri [concl.] (Missouri 
Hist. Rev., Oct.); William J. Petersen, Population Advance to the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, 1830-1860 (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct.); William R. 
Riddell, Indian Episodes of Early Michigan (Michigan Hist. Mag., summer 
and autumn); Everett E. Edwards, American Indian Contributions to Civili- 
zation (Minnesota Hist., Sept.); Sister M. Aquinas Norton, Missionary Activ- 
ity in the Northwest under the French Régime, 1640-1740 (Acta et Dicta, 
Oct.); Humphrey Moynihan, Archbishop Ireland’s Colonies (ibid.); T. H. 
Scheffer, Geographical Names in Ottawa County (Kansas Hist. Quar., 
Aug.); George A. Root, Ferries in Kansas, IV: Republican River (ibid.); 
LeRoy R. Hafen, The Edward B. Morgan Collection [Western Americana] 


(Colorado Mag., Nov.); Leon W. Fuller, Colorado’s Revolt against Capitalism ` 


(Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); Arthur H. Hall, The Red Stick War: Creek 
Indian Affairs during the War of 1812 (Chron. Oklahoma, Sept.); A. B. 
Bender, Frontier Defense in the Territory of New Mexico, 1853-1861 (New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct.); Oscar Osburn Winther, Stage-Coach Service in 
Northern California, 1849-1852 (Pac. Hist. Rev., Dec.); Lalla R. Boone, 
Vancouver on the Northwest Coast (Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept.); J. B. Munro, 
Mormon Colonization Scheme for Van Couver Island (Washington Hist. 
Quar., Oct.); Theodore S. Farelly, The Russians and Pre-Bering Alaska (Pac. 


Hist. Rev., Dec.); Ralph S. Kuykendall, Early Hawaiian Commercial De- 
velopment (ibid.). 


Documents: Lewis J. Carey, ed., Franklin is informed of Clark’s Activities 
in the Old Northwest (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); Elva Tooker, ed., 4 
Kentucky Merchant’s Problems in the Early Nineteenth Century (Bull. 
. Business Hist. Soc., Oct.); M. M. Quaife and Florence Emmery, eds., Lemuel 
Shattuck and the University of Michigania (Michigan Hist. Mag., summer 
and autumn); Celestine N. Bittle, O. M. Cap., ed., Five Years in America: 
Journal of a Missionary among the Redskins [Father Anthony Maria Gachet, 
O. M. Cap.] (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sept.); 4 New Englander in the West: 
Letters of Eben Weld, 1845-1850 (Minnesota Hist., Sept.); 4 Tour of 
Indian Agencies in Kansas and the Indian Territory in 1870 [excerpts from 
the diary of Dr. William Nicholson] (Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug.). 
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CANADA 


General review: Eduard Ziehen, Canadianism: Zur Genesis der kana- 
dischen Nation (Hist. Zeitsch., Aug.). 


Two articles of considerable interest to historians in vol. VII (1934) 
Contributions to Canadian Economics (University of Toronto* Press, pp. 
186) are “English Land Tenure of the North American Continent: a Sum- 
mary”, by Norman Macdonald, and “Construction of Railways in Canada 
[a list, pt. 2], from 1885 to 1931”, by M. L. Bladen. 


The Twenty-second Report (for 1933) of the Department of Public 
Records and Archives of Ontario, edited by Alexander Fraser, deputy min- 
ister, is made up of the Minutes of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
for the London District, April 1, 1800, to September 12, 1809, and December ` 
4, 1813, to December 26, 1818. 


Articles: Gustave Lanctot, The Elective Council of Quebec of 1657 
(Canadian Hist. Rev., June); L. J. Burkholder, The Early Mennonite Settle- 
ments in Ontario (Mennonite Quar. Rev., July); Augustus N. Hand, Local 
Incidents of the Papineau Rebellion (New York History, Oct.); William D. 
Overman, I. D. Andrews and Reciprocity in 1854: an Episode in Dollar 
Diplomacy (Can. Hist. Rev., Sept.); C. P. Stacey, A Fenian Interlude: the 

Story of Michael Murphy (ibid., June); Donald C. Masters, A. T. Galt and 
` Canadian Fiscal Autonomy (ibid., Sept.); W. B. Kerr, Supplementary List 
of Historical Literature relating to Canada’s Part in the Great War (ibid., 


June). 


Documents: J. Bartlet Brebner, ed., Nova Scotia's Remedy for the Amer- 
ican Revolution (Canadian Hist. Rev., June). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


South American Progress (Harvard University Press, pp. vi, 240, $2.50), 
by C. H. Haring, professor of Latin-American history and economics in 
Harvard University, consists of lectures given before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. Although, as the author remarks in his preface, “in no sense a 
contribution to knowledge”, its excellent style, judicious emphasis, and ac- 
curacy make it a good reference work for undergraduates in college courses, 
and the layman will also profit by scanning its pages. It contains sketches of 
the internal history of the A B C States, an excellent brief discussion of inter- 
national difficulties in the La Plata area and among the Pacific Coast coun- 
tries, a good survey of the political history of Colombia, and scattered para- 
graphs on the historical development of all the other independent states of 
South America save Venezuela; but footnotes are lacking, as well as an 
index and a bibliography. s J. F. R. 
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Mrs. Nellie V. Sánchez has prepared a volume entitled Stories of the 
Latin American States which contains a goodly store of information about 
those states as well as about European possessions in the New World pre- 
sented in a fashion suitable to young people. ` 


Former Ambassador H. F. Guggenheim pays special attention to the 
years since 1898 in a volume entitled The United States and Cuba: a Study 
of International Relations (Macmillan). 


An English translation of José Luis Blasio’s Maximilian intimo: El Em- 
perador Maximilian y su corte has been made by R. H. Murray, with a fore- 
word by Carleton Beals (Yale University Press). 


Luis Martínez Delgado has published the first volume of Revistas políticas 
publicadas en el Repertorio Colombiana (Bogotá, Imprenta Nacional). 


Articles: Peter M. Dunne, The Literature of the Jesuits of New Spain 
(Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct.); Arias Argáez, Don José Cortés de Madariaga 
(Bol. Hist. y Antig., no. 244); Nicolás García Samudio, El viaje de Hum- 
boldt 4 América (ibid., no. 245); W. C. Atkinson, America in Spain 
(Hispania, Oct.); Daniel Figueroa, eż al., Congreso Eucarístico internacional 
(Estudios, July); J. Jijón y Caamaño, Los origines de Cuzco (An. Uni. Cent., 
Apr.); Charles C. Hyde, Looking towards the Arbitration of the Dispute 
over the Chaco Boreal (Am. Jour. Int. Law, Oct.); Lester H. Wolsey, The 
Chaco Dispute (ibid.); Viriato Diaz Pérez, La revolución comunera del 
Paraguay (Rev. Españas, Apr., May, June); Manuel Ugarte, El crepúsculo 
del imperialismo yanki (ibid., July); Andrés F. Ponte, La anteiglesia de 
Zenarruza (Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., July); Henri van Deursen, L’émancipation 
industrielle du Brésil (Rev. Éc. Int., Aug.); Harold F. Peterson, Mariano 
Moreno: the Making of an Insurgent (Hispan. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov.); 
Frederic William Ganzert, The Boundary Controversy in the Upper Amazon 
between Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru, 1903-1909 (ibid.). 

W.S. R. 


The following persons have made contributions to the section of Historical 
News: E. P. Alexander, J. P. Boyd, Jean Brookes, P. C. Brooks, T. R. S. 
Broughton, E. C. Burnett, L. J. Cappon, C. H. Chandler, M. E. Curti, E. N. 
Curtis, Elizabeth Donnan, K. R. Greenfield, J. F. Jameson, W. T. Laprade, 
L. M. Larson, H. F. MacNair, R. G. McCutchan, A. J. May, J. G. Randall, 
J. F. Rippy, W. S. Robertson, J. M. Vincent, R. K. Wyllys. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


T HE Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the Association, held in Wash- 
ington on December 27, 28, and 29, was the second celebration of 
the founding of this organization. The first was held in December, 1909, 
at the close of a quarter century. The sister society, the American 
Economic Association, only a few months younger, joined in that cele- 
bration. The place was New York City. The historian records that the 
two societies had by resolution determined to make the occasion festive.’ 
And festive it was. The members seem to have been dazzled by the 
lavish hospitality which the local committee of arrangements had pro- 
vided. They were entertained by the Merchants’ Association, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and even a life insurance company. Capitalism had 
not then been so often reminded by members of these associations that 
it was dead or dying. The rugged individualist, with a comfortable 
sense of security about the future, felt expansive. The program of the 
meeting had another notable characteristic. It was concerned almost 
wholly with the past history of the world. There was hardly a reference 
to contemporary problems. The historian was not yet so much inclined 
to wrap himself in the mantle of prophecy and peer into the future. 
The Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting was an equally interesting occasion, 
but its mood was different. It was not so festive. The business world 
had other things on its mind. The program also was concerned almost 
as much with the problems of the present as with interpretations of the 
past. It would be a mistake, however, to intimate that the past did not 
receive its share of attention. Indeed, one general session was devoted 
to the “Half-Century of American Historiography”, from the date of 
the organization of the Association to the present time. The culmina- 
tion of all was the “Founders Dinner” in honor of the five charter mem- 
bers whose names are still on the rolls. 
Ten other societies met concurrently with the Association. They 
were the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the Conference of 
1 Am. Hist. Rev., XV, 475-477. 
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State and Local Historical Societies, the Agricultural History Society, 
the American Society of Church History, the American Catholic His- 
torical Association, the History of Science Society, the Bibliographical 
Society of America, the Mediaeval Academy of America, the Association 
of Research Libraries, and the National Council of Social Studies, Sev- 
eral of the sessions were joint meetings or luncheons with one or another 
of these societies. The registration of the Association was the largest 
in its history—817. 

The richness of the program offered was a subject of comment as 
soon as copies were sent out. The many expressions of satisfaction heard 
at the meeting reinforced this impression. Thanks are due to the 
Program Committee of. which Professor Samuel F. Bemis was chairman. 
One noteworthy feature, that deserves imitation by future committees, 
was the number and interest of the general sessions. Of these there were 
two on each of the first two days. This relieved the impression of a 
conflict of appeal which has often been felt. The plans of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, of which Professor Leo F. Stock was 
chairman, facilitated the harmonious administration of the many differ- 
ent interests. Nearly all the sessions were held under the same roof 
and were therefore easily accessible. The location of the rooms was such 
that the noises of the lobby did not make it difficult to hear papers. 

One of the charms of this meeting, as of its predecessors, was the 
opportunity it offered to groups, the graduates of particular university 
seminars, for example, to assemble again the now widely scattered mem- 
bers. There were also teas. Many old friends were received at the home 
of the Archivist and Mrs. Connor. The Japanese Embassy served tea 
to the officers and chairmen of committees. The George Washington 
University entertained another group at luncheon. A tea was given by 
Dr. Leonid Strakhovsky in honor òf Professor Rostovtzeff the incoming 
president. At the Department of State, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Hunter Miller, historical adviser, an exhibition of documents was pre- 
pared. Dr. Julius Klein and the Paramount Motion Picture Corporation, 
after the Presidential Address, arranged to have thrown on the screen 
a series of newsreels depicting historic episodes of the last quarter cen- 
tury. The various publications of the Association were on display at 
the headquarters hotel and the Joint Committee on Materials of‘Re- . 
search of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council also had on display the latest apparatus tof 
reproducing research materials. 

At the last annual meeting of the Association Dr; Beard, in his 
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Presidential Address, stirred many of his hearers to reconsider their 
philosophy of history, or, perhaps, to look about and discover if they 
had one. This may account for the emphasis on philosophy in the 
themes of two or three of the general sessions. One of the general ses- 
sions was, acording to custom, reserved for the Presidential Address. 
Dr. Dodd’s audience was very large, and yet he was heard perfectly 
because the loud speakers were unusually well managed. He chose as 
his subject “The Emergence of the First Social Order in the United 
States”. As the address was printed in the January number of this 
journal an analysis here is unnecessary. It is sufficient to remark that 
Dr. Dodd gave an illuminating illustration of a new approach to the 
historical study of American society. 

It was especially fitting that at the Fiftieth Aest Meeting one 
general session should be given to papers dealing with “A Half-Century 
of American Historiography”. No review of the ancient field was at- 
tempted, although, as Dr. Jameson, the chairman, remarked, American 
scholars have done increasingly important work there. The able paper 
on “American Historiography of the History of the United States”, 
presented by Professor Theodore Clarke Smith, appears on the later 
pages of this Review. In dealing with the field of Modern European 
history Professor George M. Dutcher noted the constantly larger place 
in historical writing which the university trained teacher took from the 
second decade of the fifty-year period. In the fifth decade there was a 
marked gain in the relative number of women, also trained in univer- 
sity seminars, who have made substantial contributions. Speaking of 
the scope of historical interest, Professor Dutcher said that at the begin- 
ning of the period there seems to have been slight attention to Con- 
tinental countries other than France, but as time went on interest rapidly 
widened, although even now insufficient emphasis is given to the North 
and East, and to Asiatic peoples. He expressed his regret that there had 
been no recent attempt in America to interpret historically the aims of 
the Japanese people. He also noted the powerful influence the World 
War had in the fourth decade in shifting interest to contemporary 
history. Some of the work of that period was vitiated by the spirit of 
propaganda, but some of it had preserved an admirable balance. The 
opening of foreign archives which followed the war gave a great op- 
- portunity for an adequate study of the diplomatic history of the prewar 
years, and American scholars had taken full advantage of this. Professor 
Dutcher also pointed out as a significant trait of the-period as a whole 
the sound work in biography, “though the most popular volumes have 
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been produced by individuals whose interests were literary, psychologi- 
cal, and sensational, rather than historical”. On the other hand he found 
that “Constitutional history, with its emphasis upon the permanent 
rather than the transitory aspects of government and politics, has been 
falling into neglect”. “Even more serious”, said he, “in its misrepresen- 
tation of the history o£ the past has been the decline of interest in religion 
and a failure to represent accurately the very large part which it actually 
played in the lives of past generations”. With regard to periods of history, 
he remarked the “neglect of the two centuries from 1660 to 1870, except. 
in the case of the French Revolution”. He also expressed the feeling that 
the “modern historian in the United States has yet to learn from his 
European colleagues the possibilities of co-operative effort in the produc- 
tion of works of broad scope”. 

In reviewing the work done in the medieval field by American 
scholars Professor C. W. David began by remarking that the serious 
study of the Middle Ages and the “writing in America of important 
books about the Middle Ages are to a surprising degree a product of the 
last half century ...”. Before 1884 Henry Charles Lea was the only 

outstanding figure. The first constructive attempt to train medievalists 
“was the seminar which Henry Adams had established at Harvard. In 
contrast to that situation five hundred persons were recorded in Professor 
Willard’s most recent Bulletin as working in the field. Part of the 
change is due to “a remarkable growth of organization and co-operative 
enterprises”, of which the chief are the Mediaeval Academy and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Part is due to the influence of 
great teachers like George Burton Adams and Charles H. Haskins. 
“More than any other influence”, said Professor David, “they have con- 
trolled the development of our subject and the recruiting of our ranks.” 
He found that we have done relatively little in political history. “It is 
to institutional history that we seem most naturally to turn; and it is 
probably here that we have done our best and most enduring work.” 
Lea’s principal books fall within the half century, and “must still be 
regarded as the most impressive single product of American Medieval 
scholarship”. The speaker did not exaggerate the character of our ac- 
ccomplishment, for he said that much as we have done “a comparison of 
‘our output with that of European scholars would inevitably be to our 
disadvantage”. He also remarked that “much of our scholarship lacks 
richness of background and that we often write badly, indeed, that 
many of us are less, interested in literary excellence than we should be”. 
Before concluding he indicated some of the tasks which should be 
undertaken. 
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The borderlands between divisions of our subject have received insuf- 
ficient attention; and there are still almost virgin fields awaiting cultivation— ' 
the Moslems, the Byzantines, the Slavs, and Asia in general, to mention 
only a few. Here it is probably the linguistic barrier which has mainly 
held us back as it is the linguistic barrier which keeps some of us almost 
strangers in the fields in which we actually profess to work. But it seems to. 
me that our vision is also unfortunately limited by tradition. We have too. 
long been accustomed to regard the Middle Ages almost exclusively from 
the classical, the western Christian, and the European standpoints. We 
have paid too little attention to the East and the North. But already there 
are indications of coming change, and it may be that the next fifty years. 
will witness an advance fully comparable with that of the half century 
which has just elapsed. 


The general session on “History and Philosophy” was opened by 
a paper of Dr. J. H. Breasted, which drew illustrations of the relations 
of “History and Idealism” from the development of civilization among 
the ancient Egyptians, pursuing a line of thought which the distinguished 
author presented in his Dawn of Conscience. Dr. Eugen Rosenstock- 
Hüssy, of Harvard University, in a paper of striking suggestiveness, 
commenting on “The Predicament of History”, pointed out how neces- 
sary it was for the historian to keep in mind that his real function was 
to interpret and correct the memories and traditions of mankind, in 
other words, to restate the facts which linger in the popular mind and 
place them in their true setting. It had been hoped that Professor 
Benedetto Croce could be present at this session and discuss his con- 
ception of history. He was not able to accept the invitation, reinforced 
as it was by that of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
but he sent a paper which was read by Dr. Crane Brinton. In the 
program the title was “The Basic Problem in Historical Studies”, but 
his own wording makes his aim slightly clearer, “The Study of History: 
its Different Forms and its Present Task”. He divided historical stu- 
dents into three groups: thosé devoted to the tasks of critical scholar- 
ship; ‘oratorical’ historians who have written of men, nations, or events. 
“in order to derive comfort, encouragement, admonition, or food for 
meditation”; and philosophical historians who study the development 
of the attitudes and concepts which lie behind men’s present thoughts, 
aims, and actions. The last is, in Professor Croce’s opinion, the true 
history. The others have their place. The first is absolutely necessary,, 
and the second highly useful if it should rid itself of its present tendency 
to excite class, racial, or national antagonisms and to rake up “the 
loves, lusts, morbid passions, and dark crimes of the past”. Philosophical 
history finds its origin not in detachment from life but in an impulse to 
take part in the struggle. Such impulses “come to ripeness by passing 
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through the stage of reflection or theory”, which paves “the way to - 
decision . . . to the working of the will in practical creativeness”. The 
following sentences from the closing paragraph are impressive. 


Finally, it cannot be denied that a profound gulf separates the past from 
the present, and that we can see everywhere a new Jacobinism, not like the 
old, which appealed to an abstract humanité, but basing itself solely ‘on 
abstract economics and abstract political force, claiming to build a new 
social order by the method of calculation and technique, replacing complex 
man—that is to say, civilized man—with simplified man, historical man 
with man treated as if outside of history, or, rather, with a trained animal. 
Faced by this modern Jacobinism, the task becomes very difficult for the 
historian who wishes to preserve the bonds between the past and the present, 
so as not to lose any of the conquests in the fields of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good won in the course of centuries, and to prevent a breaking of 
traditions which would mean barbarism (since barbarism has been acutely 
defined as a breaking of traditions), a period of depression in which mankind 
would be forced to wait for the unfailing, but slow and laborious, redis- 
covery of civilization. 


Professor Croce regarded this unhappy prospect asno ground for despair 
but as a call “to come more closely together, concentrating our effort 
toward our common aim”. 

Equally fundamental concepts of history were the subject of another 
of the general sessions, that furnished with the somewhat formidable 
title of “Dynamics and History”. Professor Roy F. Nichols, who dis- 
cussed “The Dynamic Interpretation of History”, took as his text Henry 
Adams’s Letter to American Teachers of History, copies of which were 
sent to many members of the Association in 1910, and which attempted 
to formulate a dynamic theory of history. It has been said that Mr. 
Adams was surprised at the slight response which that Letter provoked. 
Perhaps he would have been more surprised had he learned how few 
of the recipients could truthfully say that they understood the book or 
even had succeeded in reading it through. Professor Nichols made the 
whole matter not only clear, but interesting. Mr. Adams’s “second law 
of thermodynamics”, he explained, no longer threatens the universe 
with early decay. Einstein and his theory of relativity have changed 
all that. Professor Nichols, however, expressed the belief that a dynamic 
interpretation of history is possible. He argued that if historians join 
with biologists and psychologists in studying the forces of bodily energy 
and the motives of behavior the result may be a new dynamic law, which 
will be not a law of progress or a law of degradation but a law of 
adaptation. “History in reality is a story of man’s adaptation of himself 
to the forces of the universe which he has in part released and harnessed.” 
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The other two papers dealt with the origin of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and with the relation of machinery to unemployment. Professor 
Harry J. Carman contended that the historians were in error who taught 
that the Industrial Revolution had its beginnings in England and in the 
eighteenth century. These beginnings were much earlier, even in the 
Middle Ages and on the Continent. It would have been interesting if 
he had explained how the erroneous impression arose. Dr. Victor S. 
Clark defended the position that invention of new machines, while it 
might lead to the temporary unemployment of individual workmen, 
was not the cause of unemployment. Our wants, he said, were Protean, 
and added, “In all likelihood they will continue to outstrip the possibili- 
ties of the machine in the future as they have in the past, and our hands 
will never be idle for want of useful things to do”. 

At several other sessions preoccupations of the present moment gave 
special point to the discussions of the past. One was an inquiry into the 
thesis that-“Business Prosperity has been the Basis of Cultural Prosperity 
in All Ages”. ‘Those who took part in the discussion were Professor 
Samuel H. Cross, Professor Henry S. Lucas, Dr. Henrietta M. Larson, 
and Professor M. I. Rostovtzeff. Professor Rostovtzeff objected to the 
term “prosperity as unscientific, vague, and indefinite”. His reason was 
that a dominant class might be prosperous, and the era described as one 
of great productivity, and yet the bulk of the working people be living 
in wretched conditions. He therefore wished to state the problem in 
these terms: “Is there any relation between a definite form of economic 
and a definite form of cultural evolution?” It was evident that the 
speakers did not have the same things in mind when they used.the word 
“culture” or the phrase “cultural prosperity”. -Professor Rostovtzeff 
was thinking of the great products of human genius. He instanced 
Homer and Hesiod as examples. He also remarked that “cultural life 
was brisk in the beginnings of the Roman Empire but dull and stand- 
ardized later when stabilization of economic life was achieved”. Both 
Dr. Larson and Professor Lucas apparently had a general diffusion of 
culture in mind, for Dr. Larson gave as examples of the dependence of 
culture upon prosperity an increase in leisure and the rise of the pur- 
chasing power in all classes, while Professor Lucas pointed out that 
growth in trade and the consequent rise of the towns in the medieval 
centuries prepared the material foundations for the remarkable culture 
which we may describe as the classic Middle Ages. Professor Cross 
remarked that after all, prior to the Industrial Revolution, intellectual 
progress, whatever its manifestation, was the property of extremely 
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limited classes, the aristocracy of birth or fortune, its protegés, or the 
servants of the Church. A condition of widespread prosperity would 
thus have little to do with the matter. The interrelationship of business 
prosperity and cultural prosperity increases as we approach recent times. 
Professor Cross found that in eighteenth century France the spread of 
rationalistic and humane ideals among the middle class, which had 
prospered at the expense of the aristocracy, was intimately related to 
social and economic factors. This is also true of the immense advance 
of German culture during the same period. Professor Rostovtzeff, think- 
ing primarily of the ancient world, reached the conclusion that “No 
relations can be established between economic and cultural develop- 
ment, no laws are valid. Great creations are produced by the human 
spirit, and the human spirit is still a mystery”. 

The specter of imminent revolution has been used so much of late 
in the argument about new deals that the “Revolutionary Tradition in 
Europe” was naturally the subject of a session. Dr. Louis Gottschalk 
in opening the discussion criticized those sociological writers who have 
recently attempted to present a “Natural history” of revolutions upon 
none too solid bases of fact, often content to borrow their particulars 
second-hand from historians of the liberal school who sometimes utilize 
the process of selection not wisely but too well. If we are to have such 
a “Natural history” it will have to be done by historians who endeavor 
to understand each revolutionary movement in its own setting rather 
than try to find a common denominator among such events that will 
lend itself to the establishment of universal laws. Dr. Gottschalk pointed 
out, for example, that the French revolutionaries had in mind more than. 
a single tradition. The traditions varied not only according to political 
groups but also within the same group from time to time. The editor 
of this journal took part in the discussion, with a paper on “The 
Technique of Revolution”, choosing his illustrations from the last three 
great revolutions, French, German (1848), and Russian. He said that 
the Bolsheviks and their leader Lenin were the most conscious of the 
revolutionary process as an art. He showed also how the leaders of the 
three movements recognized the importance of giving weight and sweep: 
to their cause by winning over the workingmen and the peasant. 
Finally, he explained from examples that the control of the army was 
the key to the success or the failure of revolutions. The last speaker, 
Professor Guy Stanton Ford, had to answer the puzzling question, 
“Are Revolutions Necessary?” He alluded to Jefferson’s “apparently 
sober suggestion that a revolution every generation would be a healthy 
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social purgative”. He then considered the multitudinous usages of the 
word, and declined to classify as such any except the “major breakdowns 


and reconstructions”, social movements with a “long swing”, not “street: 


scuffles, mob outbreaks, coup d'états of scheming charlatans”. The 
word would cover “those factors that led a generation or several genera- 
tions... to feel in certain ages that the existing order no longer served 
their interests”, and to believe that “a new Utopia could be brought 
about in their day by some act or effort of theirs”. To tell whether 
such a revolution is at hand the observer must “gauge the unreflecting 
discontent of the mass mind and among the intellectual group the 


thoughtful warnings of those who have no blueprint of the future to- 


offer”. 


The “Executive and Presidential Power”, a concern of the present 
moment, gave point to the papers in a session on the history of the 
‚United States. In dealing with the problem Dr. Alfred Kelly discussed 
“The Expansion of the Executive Power through Boards and Commis- 


sions”. He showed that these organs of government did not come in 


shortly after noon on March 4, 1933, as so often imagined, but that they 
made their appearance before the nineteenth century closed and came 
to exercise legislative and judicial as well as administrative functions. 
‘The courts accepted them reluctantly, and the question still in doubt is 
the right of these commissions to interpret the extent of their own 
authority and to present their findings of fact as conclusive. Professor 
H. C. Hockett gave an instructive illustration of how a strong per- 
sonality like Jackson could tip the scales in favor of the executive. The 
primary condition was a great popular following. This Jackson recruited 
from the newly enfranchised class. He consolidated it by the use of 
Federal patronage. In contests with Congress he employed the veto 
freely. Elections became plebiscites. His principal conflict, however, was 
not with Congress or the Supreme Court, but with the State of South 
Carolina, and his energetic attitude in this case, Professor Hockett con- 
tended, paved the way for Lincoln’s action in the crisis of 1861. 

As the Japanese question has recently taken on disquieting, not to 
say sinister, aspects, the paper presented by Professor J. B. Brebner, in 
the session on“ The British Empire”, was listened to with deep interest. 
He said that Japan had so loyally observed the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance and the Americans in the postwar period had dis- 
played so strong an aversion to any definite schemes of international co- 
operation that in 1921 at the Imperial Conference the British cabinet and 
most of the Dominion representatives had decided in favor of a renewal 
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of the alliance. At this juncture Arthur Meighen, prime minister of 
Canada, single-handed, checked the movement. Speaking for his own 
country, and aware of the American attitude, he argued that renewal 
would imply some toleration of Japanese aggression in the Far East and 
would impair the good Anglo-American relations so vital to Canada, 
and indeed to the whole empire. This led the cabinet to reconsider the 
possibilities of American co-operation in resolving the Pacific problem. 
When Washington responded favorably the alliance was shelved to 
disappear entirely at the Washington Conference.” 

In other sessions projects were described which are of special interest 
to the Association or its allied societies. First on this list came the Con- 
ference of Archivists and State Historical Societies at which the leading 
speaker was Dr. R. D. W. Connor, recently appointed archivist of the 
National Archives. He told the members something of the problems 
which confronted him. The session also heard a paper by Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland on “International Committees, Conferences, and Congresses of 
Archivists”. Dr. A. R. Newsome then spoke of “Recent Surveys of 
State'and Local Archives”, supplementing the information in the paper 
presented by him a year ago at Urbana and printed in the July number 
of this journal. Within the year 1934, he explained, the Public Archives 
Commission of the Association has supervised the preparation of inven- 
tories of state archives in South Carolina, Nevada, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, and Utah. Independent surveys have been made of the South 
Dakota state archives and of'a portion of those of Illinois, of Indian 
tribal records in Oklahoma, and of some of the local archives of Ver- 
mont and Virginia. In Pennsylvania through the aid of persons fur- 
nished by the relief organizations there has been a survey of state and 
county archives. Similar work has been done for county archives in 
Minnesota and Alabama, and to a limited extent in New York and 
Wyoming. This program has emphasized for each state as the goal a 
complete survey of state and local archives. Before the conference ad- 
journed Dr. J. Franklin Jameson delighted the audience with reminis- 
censes of the movement for the promotion of a national archive build- 
ing and of archival work. Dr. Connor then conducted a large party 

2Two other papers were read ‘at this session: “The Author of the Mississippi 
Boundary of 1763”, by Dr. T. C. Pease, and “Canada as a Factor in Anglo-American 
Relations in the 1860's”, by Professor R. G. Trotter. This journal printed in the - 
January number, pp. 278-286, an article by Dr. Pease on the subject of his paper. 
Professor Trotter’s main contention was that anxiety touching the consequences of border ' 


difficulties growing out of the American Civil War led the British government to concede 
confederation even though that might prove the first step toward ultimate independence. 
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through the building which is rapidly nearing completion. The busi- 
ness meeting of the Conference of Historical Societies suffered from this 
conflict of interest. Those in attendance, however, agreed to call another 
meeting in the near future to consider the promotion of a closer or- 
ganization of those societies able to maintain high standards of work. 
It was also decided to publish a handbook of historical societies. Julian 
P. Boyd, assistant librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
was elected chairman for the next year. 

It will be recalled that a group of medievalists under the leadership 
of Professor James F. Willard has for some time been engaged in the co- 
operative study of the “English Government at Work, 1327-1336”. A 
luncheon conference was devoted to reports of the progress of the work. 
Professor Willard first called attention to some of the difficulties which 
beset such an undertaking. Papers were read on “Keepers of Royal 
Castles”, by Dr. Mary Albertson, “The Functions of the Sheriff and the 
Control of his Office”, by Professor William A. Morris, “The King’s 
Council”, by Professor James F. Baldwin, and the “Administration of 
the Royal Forests”, by Professor Nellie Neilson. 

Another enterprise, this time in charge of the National Park Service, 
was discussed at a luncheon conference on the “Rehabilitation of His- 
torical Sites”. Professor T. J. Wertenbaker in opening the conference 
remarked upon the urgent necessity of action to preserve historic houses, 
deploring the loss within recent decades of Bond Castle, Maryland, 
Rosewell and Sabine Hall, Virginia, the Philadelphia Library, the 
Brothers’ House at Ephrata, and the Amory-Ticknor House in Boston. 
Mr. B. Floyd Flickinger, superintendent of the Colonial National Monu- 
ment, explained the principles of restoration adopted for the area in- 
volved in the siege of Yorktown and on Jamestown Island. Incidentally 
he noted that seventy-five archaeological and historical areas were now 
under the control of the National Park Service. 

The sessions on the various fields of history offered many papers 
which illustrated new points of view or which subjected familiar themes 
to a fresh analysis. A few only can be mentioned here. In the section 
on Ancient history, Dr. Ernst Stein, visiting professor at the Catholic 
University of America, in answering affirmatively the old question “Are 
we Right in considering the Year 476 as the Turning Point between 
Ancient and Modern History?” gave certain reasons which were novel 
at least to the layman. He said, for example, that the sixth century 
requires a preparation in large measure different from that in the pre- 
ceding centuries. This is true also of the last quarter of the fifth century, 
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for at that time a Syriac author, Josua Stylites, appears as one of the 
principal historical sources. Thenceforward Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, 
and Arabic sources assume a place of increasing importance’ The sec- 
tion on American colonial history gave Dr. Clifford K. Shipton an op- 
portunity to contest the view now so widely held, which pictures the 
people of Massachusetts and her satellite colonies as unwilling subjects 
to the rule of a backward clergy, until the removal of the religious 
qualification for the franchise gave them an opportunity to express their 
opinion of their masters’ bigotry.* Another sectional meeting had as its 
subject the interchange of influences between Europe and America. 
In the early months of the French Revolution America, which had just 
set up a new experiment in public liberty, was much on the tongues of 
reformers. Since that time the growth of the United States has often 
seemed to the European a disquieting portent.® Europe, however, has 
never ceased to exercise a strong, and quite natural, influence here. Of 
this European influence Professor Howard Mumford Jones commented 
in a suggestive paper entitled “The Spread of Nineteenth Century 
European Ideas in America”. The most important element was, he 
thought, a rationalism, not cosmopolitan, like that of the eighteenth 
century, but delimited, patriotic, and modified also by the consequences 
of the religious revival. This influence was not exerted directly from 
the Continent, but through British writers. A second pole of influence, 
with the same origin, was the dynamic conception of nature, which 
preceded the evolutionary hypothesis. One of the most interesting evi- 
dences of this is the effort of painters to depict the variety of types and 

3 The other papers in this section were “The Recovery Policy of Diocletian”, by 
Professor C. E. Van Sickle, and “Was Greece Free between 196 and 146 B. C.”, by 
. Professor J. A. O. Larsen. Professor Van Sickle found- some analogy between Diocletian's 
“Prosperity from above” plan and certain of the “New Deal” policies. Professor Larsen 
presented a thoughtful discussion of Rome's position in Greece during the years indicated. 

4 The other two papers emphasized points of view from ‚which certain aspects of the 
colonial period could be studied to advantage. Professor L. H. Gipson, with the title of 
the “Approach to the Study of Colonial History from the Maritime Provinces”, showed 
that the history of Nova Scotia illustrated the transition in British colonial policy from 
mercantilist to imperialistic aims; 1749 was the year when the change first became 
evident. Professor L. J. Ragatz expressed the idea that writers on the period too often 
concentrated their attention on the continental colonies, rather than on the islands, and 
so he urged, as his title suggests, “The West Indian Approach to the Study of Colonial 
History”. Dr. Shipton’s paper is printed on later pages of this number. 

5 Professor Gilbert Chinard in a paper entitled “The Cultural Impact of America 
upon Europe” described the transition in Europe from an earlier, unappreciative view 
of things American to a more sympathetic attitude. “The ‘Americanization’ of Europe” 


was the theme of Professor Bernard Faf, of the Collège de France, but he did not think 
the process had gone, or would go, very far. 
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forms of life, exhibited in such landscapes as those of Moran and 
Bierstadt. “The charm of Audubon’s bird-pictures for Europeans”, re- 
marked Professor Jones, “lay not only in their accuracy, but in their 
sense of vital life”. This dynamic view of life took the form of the 
doctrine of immanence in the teachings of such religious leaders as 
Theodore Parker, Horace Bushnell, and Henry Ward Beecher. 

The joint sessions with other societies meeting concurrently also 
dealt with subjects of real interest. The first considered the “Develop- 
ment of Religious Liberty in Colonial America”. Mr. J. Moss Ives dis- 
cussed the Catholic contribution, Dr. P. G. E. Miller, the Protestant, 
while Professor W. W. Sweet treated the problem from the point of 
view of American environment. He enumerated four principal elements 
of influence, the difficulty of restraining radical tendencies in colonies 
founded by those who themselves had departed from the usual and 
recognized ways of thought, the desire of great proprietors to make 
their wilderness estates attractive even to dissenters, the presence of large 
numbers of minority sects, and the fact that there came to be more 
unchurched people in America than were to be found anywhere else in 
Christendom. At the joint session with the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, Professor J. G. Randall discussed the present state 
of the Lincoln studies.® One of the papers presented at the joint sessions 
with the Agricultural History Society brought out a conflict of policy 
during the days of the Confederation which has been insufficiently 
emphasized. The title was “State and Local Policies during the Con- 
federation” and the speaker Mr. Henry Tatter. He showed that the 
Confederation inherited the land policy of the Board of Trade, a policy 
which meant centralized control of land sales or disposal, and surveys 
before settlement. This policy had been one of the causes of the Revolu- 
tion, for the landed colonies were ready to help the landless pioneers 
or land speculators. The states continued this attitude after the break 
with England, but their repreSentatives in the Congress acted upon the 
principle of centralized control and aimed to utilize the sales of public 
lands for the extinguishment of the public debt? The program of 


6 At the same session Professor John C. Parish read a paper on “Edmond Atkin, 
British Superintendent of Indian Affairs”, and Professor William O. Lynch on “When 
Salmon P. Chase was a Democrat”. 

7 The two other papers presented were the “Influence of the Spanish Land Grant 
System on the Agricultural Development of California”, by Mr. R. H. Allen, and 
“Readjustments in Local Government as Part of Land Utilization Program”, by Dr. G. S. 
Wehrwein. The session on Hispanic American History was in effect a joint session, 
interesting a strong group within the Association. It was held appropriately in the Hall 
of Heroes of the Pan American Union, for its program dealt with three or four “heroes”: 
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the joint session with the History of Science Society included the fol- 
lowing papers: “Puritanism and the New Philosphy in Seventeenth 
Century England”, by Dr. Dorothy Stimson; “Astrology and Politics 
in the First Years of Elizabeth’s Reign”, by Dr. Sanford V. Larkey; 
and the -“Origins of Modern Cartography, 1250-1500”, by Professor 
Dana B. Durand. ; 

Luncheons and dinners, especially of sister organizations, were the 
occasion of other papers and discussions. At the Modern History Dinner 
Professor Becker as toastmaster made an introductory address in his 
usual vein of rich suggestiveness, and Professor A. L. Cross entertained 
the guests with the relations of “Anecdote and History”. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association diners heard George Fort Milton 
expound his conclusions upon the career .of Stephen A. Douglas. A 
luncheon of the Agricultural History Society had as its guest of honor 
and speaker Secretary Henry A. Wallace. The Mediaeval Academy 
dined and heard Professor Carl Stephenson talk on “The Political Sig- 
nificance of Feudalism”, and Professor S. H. Cross discuss “Medieval 
Russian Contacts with the West”. A luncheon conference on Modern 
Oriental History listened to Dr. Martin Sprengling on “The New 
Orient and a New Present” 8 A general luncheon was given to a dis- 
cussion of the Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission 
on the Social Studies. It was hoped that the minority of four who did 
not sign the report would welcome this occasion to present their reasons 
for dissent. On one account or another they were unable to be present, 
and the discussion got off for a bad start. At times it promised to be 
lively, but the assembly was very large and speakers who declined to. 
go forward to the microphone could not be heard easily, so that little 
progress was made. A smaller group was brought together on the final 
morning of the sessions and had a more profitable conference. The 
great occasion of the meeting was the Founders Dinner. Two of the 
charter members were present, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson and Dr. Clarence 
W. Bowen, to both of whom the Association has owed much of its 
success, the one as the wise counselor, with a mind fertile in the sug- 
gestion of projects of constructive scholarship, the other the treasurer 
“Santa Anna, the Inscrutable”, read by Professor W. H. Callcott; “Bolfvar and the Church”, 
by Professor Mary Watters; “The Efforts of José Maria Morelos to secure Foreign Aid, 
1811~1815”, by Professor John C. Patterson; “A Neglected Aspect of Isthmian Diplomacy”, 
by Dr. Joseph B. Lockey. 

8 There was also a luncheon conference of the Bibliographical Society of America 


and the Association of Research Libraries, which Dr. Leland addressed on “Bibliography 
and the Humanities”. 
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during the formative and critical years. The three other living founders, 
Professor Davis R. Dewey, Professor Ephraim Emerton, and Mr. Henry 
E. Scott, were unable to be present but sent letters of greeting. Dr. 
` Leland was the toastmaster and his witty references to the present chaos 
showed that the historical mind is still able to view the unexpected 
with philosophy. He introduced Dr. Jameson as the first speaker and 
the diners rose to do him honor. Among many interesting reminis- 
cences and comments Dr. Jameson made one remark which showed 
with what self-forgetful care the business of the Association was trans- 
acted. He said that he had been present as an observer or as a member 
at more than sixty meetings of the Council, and that almost uniformly 
its decisions were unanimous, so that if a project could not command 
substantial unanimity it was deferred or abandoned. Dr. Bowen also 
spoke a few words of greeting. There were brief addresses by Dr. 
Charles W. Colby, to whom the Association always listens with pleasure, 
and by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, who spoke on certain curious trade docu- 
ments which he had discovered in South America. The retiring Presi- 
dent, Dr. William E. Dodd, was the last speaker. With great force he 
reminded the members that in a world where interference with freedom 
of expression is so common the American historians now had oppor- 
tunities of leadership and should feel a new sense of responsibility. 
The annual business meeting of the Association was held on the 
last afternoon of the sessions. The Treasurer, Dr. Constantine E. Mc- 
Guire, the Secretary, Professor Dexter Perkins, and the Executive Secre- 
tary, Professor Conyers Read, presented their reports. As his report 
had already been mailed to the members Dr. McGuire called attention 
only to certain outstanding problems. He remarked that although the 
present fiscal year was likely to close with a surplus of somewhat over 
two thousand dollars the year 1935-1936 would probably show a deficit 
of about four thousand. This led him to emphasize the need of addi- 
tional revenue and to urge that the membership consider itself a com- 
mittee of the whole to bring in new members. The Secretary also said 
that the “prosperity of the Association depended upon the zealous in- 
terest of the members in its development”. He commented upon the 
organization and work of the Executive Committee and voiced the deep 
satisfaction which the Council felt with the service rendered by the 
Executive Secretary’s office. So strong was the Council’s conviction of 
the value of these services, Professor Perkins added, that provision had 
been made in the ordinary. budget for their continuance in 1935-1936, 
after the termination of the grant made by the Carnegie Corporation. 
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He spoke warmly of the fruitful labors of the Commission on the Social 
Studies in the Schools and expressed the thanks of the Association to 
Professor A. C. Krey and his associates. In regard to the crisis provoked 
by the lack of the usual government credit for printing, he said, 
“Through the energetic and successful efforts of Dr. Jameson and 
Dr. Stock} and the intercession of Dr. Dodd, provision was made in 
the Annual Deficiency Bill for the publication of two volumes of that 
indispensable bibliographical tool, Writings on American History”. The 
Executive Secretary gave a résumé of his report, which is printed on 
later pages of this number. He also called attention to the need of some 
comprehensive plan of dealing with the whole problem of preserving, 
listing, and making available the Federal, state, and local archives, and 
the very valuable source material in private collections. 

The winner of the George Louis Beer Prize this year was Dr. Ross 
J. S. Hoffman, for his volume entitled Great Britain and the German 
Trade Rivalry, 1875-1914 (The University of Pennsylvania Press), 
which was reviewed in the January number of this journal. 

The officers chosen for 1935 are: Michael I. Rostovtzeff, president; 
Charles R. Mcllwain, first vice president; Guy Stanton Ford, second 
vice president; Dexter Perkins, secretary; and Constantine E. McGuire, 
treasurer. The two new members of the Council are Dumas Malone 
and William L. Westermann. Nellie Neilson was chosen to fill the 
vacancy on the Board of Editors caused by the expiration of Verner W. 
Crane’s term. 


H. E. B. 


9 For a list of officers and committees, selections from the minutes of the Council, 
and the Report of the Executive Secretary, see Historical News. 


THE WRITING OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN AMERICA, 
FROM 1884 TO 1934! 

Tre subject which I am to consider is one that has almost com- 
pletely changed its sphere of activity in the fifty years since 1884. Before 
that time the prevailing interest of historical writers lay in the colonial 
and revolutionary periods. Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical His- 
tory, which appeared soon after the formation of this Association, de- 
voted only three chapters in its eight heavy volumes to the period after 
1789. C. K. Adams, who gathered everything great or small to fill the 
pages of his Manual of Historical Literature, issued in 1882, enumerated 
not over eleven works of any pretensions touching on matters in the 
mid-nineteenth century and of these seven were concerned primarily 
with wars. Outside the solid work of the German, Hermann E. von 
Holst, on the years of the slavery controversy, the history of the United 
States in the nineteenth century remained to be written. Since that time 
the slender current of historiography has swelled to a broad river or 
perhaps, better, into a sort of delta with numberless streams diverging 
from the parent channel. It is my task to analyze the nature of these 
various currents and to note their apparent destination. 

First to appear, and the first to command our attention, were certain 
works whose authors undertook to fill the void just indicated by writing 
general histories after the traditional manner. Two of these had already 
begun to publish before the year 1884; James Schouler, whose History 
of the United States beginning with the year 1783 first appeared in 
1880, and J. B. McMaster, whose History of the People of the United 
States, also beginning in 1783, started its publication in 1883. Each of 
these works was ultimately carried beyond the Civil War. In 188g, 
these two were joined by the History of the United States, 1801-1817, of 
Henry Adams; and four years later came the monumental work of 
J. F. Rhodes, which took the year 1846 as a starting point, and before it 
stopped had penetrated well into the twentieth century. Finally, after 
a rather long interval, E. P. Oberholtzer, in 1917, began the publication 
of a general history on a large scale which started with the year 1865 
and progressed through the last third of the nineteenth century. Thus 


1 Read at the session on “A Half-Century of American Historiography, 1884-1934”, 
at the Washington Meeting of the American Historical Association. - 
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the general history of the United States under the Constitution has been 
covered on broad lines by five historians. 

The colonial period, however, though no longer the main theme,- 
has not been ignored, for at least two writers of this type have gone over 
the ground explored earlier by Bancroft, Hildreth, Doyle, and the 
others. Edward Channing began in 1905 a general history of the 
United States, which he ultimately carried from the discoveries down 
through the Civil War, a longer sweep than any attained by his con- 
temporaries. Still another general history, that of E. M. Avery, started 
at the same time, went through the colonial and revolutionary period 
and reached the era of Jefferson. 

These men were of the race of narrative historians, traditionally so- 
called. Their models were the great writers of past ages, or the earlier 
Americans, such as Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman, and they 
followed the methods habitual with such writers. If one wished to 
find out what happened, one read all the available material bearing on 
the past, used one’s common sense, and came to a conclusion. Like their 
predecessors they all, with one exception, took for granted that history 
was concerned with public affairs and the great currents of political 
change. Nonpolitical matters they recognized, after the manner of 
Macaulay, Lecky, or Greene, by occasionally pausing to insert a chapter 
on social or economic conditions. The exception was McMaster, for he 
undertook the novel feat of trying to fuse the economic and the social 
with the political in the effort to create a new and more truly repre- 
sentative form of history. He wished it to suggest by its very lack of 
formal organization something of the onward sweep of happenings 
disparate in character. The first among American historical students to 
make large use of newspapers, he mingled the political, the financial, 
and the social in his narrative, just as they did in their daily or weekly 
issues. 

` History written in the great tradition reflects the personality of its 
author. If McMaster, pushing forward his mingled narrative, alternated 
rhetorical passages with pages of lists or quotations; if Schouler plodded 
methodically through his period, chronicling the administrations year 
after year; if Rhodes kept his interest constantly focused on men rather 
than on laws; if Channing chose to emphasize his unconventionality 
by daring omissions and condensations; and if Adams tended to apply 
profound psychological insight to the elucidation of diplomacy, they 
were doing no more than any historian, writing as an individual, was 
fully entitled to do. And in all of them one common trait overshadowed 
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their individual varieties, for each was essentially a moralist and did not 
hesitate to praise or to criticize, to single out individuals for downright 
censure, to analyze the claims of Presidents, or congressional statesmen, 
or generals for consideration. This did not, in their minds, run counter 
- to any assumed impartiality. If the writer had read the sources, omitting 
nothing, and derived from them a definite conclusion as to the tightness 
or wrongness of a man or an action, it was his duty as a historian to 
make this clear to the reader. This was done in various ways; with 
measured judgment by Rhodes, with quiet irony by Adams, with hearty 
denunciation by Oberholtzer, but in one way or another it stands as a 
distinguishing mark of all these men. 

It was while these authors were publishing that a different kind of ` 
historiography was coming into being as a result of the rapid rise of 
the university movement for technical scholarship. Simultaneously 
with the founding of the American Historical Association there had 
come the organization of graduate schools and of seminars for training 
in research, Within a dozen years this movement had overspread the 
land, scattering focal centers of activity: within thirty years it had 
created a new literature. First came the monographs in a rising tide, 
which steadily mounted to a flood. In series such as the Johns Hopkins - 
University Studies and its later followers at Columbia, Yale, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, and in countless articles in the proceedings of this As- 
sociation or of local societies, or in individual brochures, the ambitious 
Ph.D.’s attacked every problem that could be handled within moderate 
space, endeavoring to exhaust the sources bearing thereon and to frame 
a narrative or exposition that should be rigidly accurate, impeccably docu- 
mented, and absolutely without prejudice. It was to be a “contribution”. 

“Certain institutions, under the stimulus of active-minded professors, 
became veritable bases for exploration along definite lines. One need 
only mention the general onslaught on the Reconstruction period which 
took place at Columbia under the guidance of our former honored as- 
sociate, Professor Dunning; or the powerful influence exerted at the 
University of Wisconsin by the seminar of our late colleague, Professor 
F. J. Turner. This last deserves more than a passing word. Turner’s. 
essay entitled “The Significance of the Frontier in American History” 
was published in 1893. Everyone who read it realized that a method of 

interpreting American development had been presented which could 
never thereafter be ignored. What Turner did was to reverse the tradi- 
tional procedure and to examine the conditions of life existing in com- 
munities along the western edge of settlement with a view to tracing 
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their results in the shape of political habits, institutions, ideals, and social 
structure. Although he wrote little himself other than monographic 
studies and left, when he died, but an uncompleted fragment of Amer- 
ican history, he cannot be called anything less than one of the major 
influences in recent American historiography. A whole school of writing 
derives its origin from him and his inspiration. Likewise, it would be an 
error to omit mention, in this connection, of the long and unique service 
to productive scholarship rendered by our surviving honored colleague, 
Mr. J. F. Jameson, as organizer and director of historical research in his 
successive positions. f 

Out of this background of intense professional activity came in due 
time men whose desire to produce was not exhausted by the publica- 
tion of a single thesis, but pushed them on into work on a more 
ambitious scale. This led to the appearance of historical writings of 
authority and breadth, resembling the monograph in technique but 
possessing a scope and stature that raised their authors to a standing as 
historians. To mention even the leading examples from writers of this 
generation is manifestly impossible. But by citing a few conspicuous in- 
stances among the work of men no longer living, yet worthy of remem- 
brance on this occasion, one may not only indicate the type of writing 
that they represent but also illustrate the extent to which modern his- 
toriography has diverged from the earlier preoccupation with political 
narrative. 

In the field of colonial history we find such works as the volumes of 
G. L. Beer on British colonial policy, coming out between 1893 and 
1912; the definitive studies of P. A. Bruce on colonial Virginia, appearing 
from 1895 to 1910; and the Mississippi Valley in British Politics of C. W. 
Alvord, in 1917, each of which departed widely from the earlier con- 
ventional treatment. Then for the Revolution we have the series of 
writings of C. H. Van Tyne, from 1922 to 1929, recasting and illuminat- 
ing the familiar story and proving to a surprised world that old straw 
might be rethreshed with unquestionable profit. Highly important in 
another direction were the volumes on Southern institutions by U. B. 
Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 1918, and Life and Labor in the 
Old South, 1929—works that substituted direct observation and analysis 
for propaganda or emotional treatment. In the field of international 
relations, lacking as yet any authoritative general treatment, we find the. 
period made noteworthy by the appearance of such works as Admiral 
Mahan’s Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812, in 1905, the 
volumes by Admiral Chadwick on Relations of the United States and 
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Spain, 1909 to 1911, and the elaborate study by E. D. Adams on Great 
Britain and the American Civil War, in 1925, which stands without a 
rival for completeness and breadth in this field. Let these serve for 
representatives of the whole group. 

It is interesting to see how sharp a line was drawn by the writers of 
this “objective” or “scientific” history between their standards and those 
of the earlier general historians. In the first place they deplored the 
older writers’ preoccupation with public affairs, criticizing them for a 
conventional and superficial outlook, and finding their writings lacking. 
in comprehension of the actual forces that controlled events. Beyond 
this the spokesmen of the new school found fault with the moralizing 
tendencies of the older men, which often led them into’an unbecoming 
partiality. They fastened- upon the national patriotism of McMaster 
and Schouler, upon the anti-Southern tendencies of Rhodes, and upon 
the New England “parochialism” of Adams and Channing, and they 
took issue with every judgment upon individuals as exhibiting prejudice. 
It has, indeed, not infrequently been remarked that impartiality seemed 
always to lead the new scientific school to praise the figures condemned 
by Schouler and Rhodes and to point out the flaws in the men of whom 
they approved. Of course the writers of the historical profession did 
not all think alike. Men were human. If the nature of the sources made 
it possible to arrive at differing conclusions, it was natural for men to 
differ. But it was the historian’s business to see that the grounds for 
his differing were not local feeling, or race, religion, or class prejudice. 
Against any taint of that kind he must be on his guard or he would 
risk exposure. 

Holding such high ideals of thoroughness and accuracy it was scarcely 
to be expected that very many of the new race of history writers should 
attempt a general work after the model of the earlier historians. Among 
the few who did approach their scope one may single out H. L. Osgood, 
whose seven volumes on the colonial period certainly do cover a whole 
field. But his tone and manner remained different; where Bancroft or 
Palfrey had been literary, moralistic, pictorial, Osgood stayed within 
the realm of the expository, the analytical and, for the most part, the 
impersonal. 

The way the new generation approached the problem of a general 
history was through the device, long familiar in Europe, of co-operative 
production. This had already made an. appearance with Hubert Ban- 
croft’s enormous History of the Pacific States, which began in 1874; and 
in Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History, which started in 1885. 
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Each of these, having no body of university scholars to draw upon, 
employed perforce such general writers, often untrained, as could be 
procured. Even as late as 1903 a third co-operative work, the History of 
North America in twenty volumes, eschewed the technique of scholar- 
ship and utilized somewhat indiscriminately both university men and 
others. But the “American Nation”, which began to come out in 1904 
and ultimately comprised twenty-six volumes, adhered strictly to the 
monographic form and with very few exceptions drew its contributors 
from the ranks of university men, trained in the seminars of the new 
teachers. Coming just twenty years after the founding of the American 
Historical Association it may be regarded as essentially a reflection of 
the influence of the founders and their associates upon American his- 
toriography. It embodied their ideals and crystallized their attitude 
upon the substance and the technique of history. It still stands a solid 
piece of constructive work. 

But successive generations of historians are disinclined to rest con- 
tent with work done by earlier ones. In 1918 there appeared a second 
co-operative history, the “Chronicles of America”, written by a younger 
group of men, who aimed at something distinctly different from the 
“American Nation”. Suppressing the critical, the technical, and the 
professional, they aimed to be literary, informal, even popular. It was 
hoped to reach a wider audience in the postwar years of reaction against 
what was considered dull and formal. Now, after another interval, a 
third co-operative work has begun to appear, the “History of American 
Life” written by a still different group, which expounds a theory of 
history today somewhat popular. It aims, one may say, to supersede 
such a work as McMaster’s by the almost complete elimination of politics 
and personalities and the presentation of the changing factors which 
have gone to make up American social and domestic life in successive 
epochs. That, they feel, is the real substance of history. 

Of all these co-operative works one may say that they are highly 
useful, but one cannot claim for them either the unity or the authority 
of the large histories by a single writer. They may be actually better, 
scientifically, in each separate volume, but they cannot present the same 
sweep, or coherence, nor keep to the same standards of judgment. Even 
in the “American Nation”, whose devoted editor, Professor A. B. Hart, 
put forth herculean efforts to induce his contributors to conform to 
certain critical standards and to include the same general categories of 
facts, the effect produced tends to be that of a series of separate histories 
rather than of one history, properly so-called. Able as these books are, 
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the real contribution of the generations between 1884 and 1934 is to be 
sought for in the independent works. 

At this point mention may properly be made of the subject of biog- 
raphy which is closely allied to history but has, by tradition, a less 
rigorous standard in certain directions. It is, from the nature of things, 
written with more attention to literary presentation, more psychological 
analysis, and an almost unavọidable tendency to defend the personality 
under consideration from what seem unwarrantable attacks. As a con- 
sequence most biographies, even those of political figures, are literary in 
character. Many such had been written before 1884 and others were to 
continue to appear during the entire fifty years, most of which made 
no pretense at technical historical method but frankly aimed at “psy- 
chography” or interpretation based on material furnished by others. 
As a branch of literature they deserve respectful consideration, but from 
the point of view of this Association they remain almost wholly outside 
the pale of historical writing. Their more recent examples, even when 
dealing with sober political figures, are frankly inspired by the spirit 
of “modern irony” or of Freudian psychology and offer practically 
nothing that can be termed historical. 

But the fifty years since 1884 have also seen the rise of a school of 
biographical writing which applies the historical technique to personal 
data and has produced, chiefly within the last twenty-five years, a type 
of biography leaving nothing to be desired in point of vigor, soundness, 
and essential fairness and impartiality. Books of this kind have won 

` immediate recognition, not only from the historical profession but from 

the reading public. While it would be presumptuous to mention any 
of these on the sole authority of this paper, it may be pardonable to 
cite, as commanding examples of this type, the biographies recently 
awarded a certain conspicuous prize—those dealing with such figures 
as Roosevelt, Cleveland, and Hay. These, and a score of others that 
might be named, stand as worthy companions of the best work done by 
their authors, or any other writers in the field of history, conventionally 
so-called. 

We may look then with justifiable satisfaction on the impressive out- 
put of sound, creditable, and in many cases masterly, works on American 
history during the period under review. They are dominated, from 
monograph to many-volumed work, by one clear-cut ideal—that pre- 
sented to the world first in Germany and later accepted everywhere, the 
ideal of the effort for objective truth. The professors who organized the 
first seminars, their students who disseminated the methods of so-called 
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scientific historical technique, all felt themselves to be searching for 
positive evidence and avowed themselves to be controlled in their con- 
clusions by the content of that evidence. Men might differ in their con- 
clusions, but only where the evidence itself permitted alternative hypo- 
theses, and in such cases the effort to approach probability had to be 
conducted in the open, as it were, and on the basis of actual material. 
This was and is the intellectual assumption underlying the whole mass 
of professional historical writing. 

One cannot stop at this point, however, content with analyzing the 
productivity of the historical profession, for the reason that in the last 
years of the half century, certain tendencies have come into view that 
directly challenge the intellectual assumption just outlined. Unable to 
mention all the forms that this challenge has taken, I shall limit myself 
to sundry conspicuous ones which have this in common, that they 
deliberately cast aside, for one reason or another, the whole ideal of 
impersonality and impartiality. 

The first and the most conspicuous of ‘these is to be found in con- 
nection with the great development of what may be called non-profes- 
sional history in the twentieth century. While some.of it is scholarly 
in inspiration, a great deal is journalistic or literary and pays scant at- 
tention to any of the canons of ordinary historical accuracy. There is 
nothing esoteric, of course, in the technique or the standards of objective 
history. A writer does not need to have been trained in a university to 
handle them with ease, as has been abundantly shown in some of the 
writings already mentioned, but the fact remains that with most of the 
works of the kind indicated, the desire for impartiality is entirely absent. 
Their writers are not, like the older general historians, moralists; they 
are partisans when they are not sophisticates, ironists, or even “debunk- 

rs”. Their inspiration is literary and they are writing for a public that 
is looking for the qualities they display. At the best, they produce works 
of a high order, such as A. J. Beveridge’s Marshall, 1916-1919; or J. H. 
Smith’s War with Mexico, 1919, which have every merit looked for in 
historical writing except that of nonpartisanship. At the worst they are 
little more than sensational muckraking; yet they are all accepted by the 
general public as history, authentic and authoritative. In such a work 
as Twenty Years of the Republic by H. T. Peck, 1905, the vigorous 
narrative and bold characterizations simply obscure to the ordinary 
reader the fact that it is based on scanty materials and has scarcely a 
trace of critical judgment. No one can deny to “amateur” or journalistic 
history of this type the ability to be frequently suggestive and at times 
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convincing, yet the fact remains that it has discarded one of the funda- 
mental tenets of historiography as taught and practiced by the generation 
which has grown up under the influence of the founders of this Associa- 
tion. It does not consider it necessary to be impartial or even fair; it 
prefers to be interesting and as a result popular. How long can the 
younger members of our profession remain unaffected by this sjtuation? 
Are there not signs that many of them are already becoming affected 
by it? 

More definitely doctrinaire is another type of historical writing which 
discards impartiality as incompatible with a specific theory of human 
activity. This is the view that American history, like all history, can and 
must be explained in economic terms. All historical events, it is held, 
if properly interpreted, appear as contests of economic classes or sec- 
tions and in most cases will be found to embody some form of exploita- 
tion of the poor by the rich. This idea has its origin, of course, in the 
Marxian theories, but so illuminating does this concept appear that many 
writers who are in no sense socialistic do not hesitate to employ it and 
to do so with the utmost zest. They certainly do direct attention upon 
aspects of past events which no historian can afford to neglect, but at the 
same time by adopting this creed they forego all possibility .of. variety 
in interpretation or of impartiality in judgment. Take for example the 
way in which Charles A. Beard, the first and the ablest writer of this 
school, analyzes the motives of the fathers of the Republic in his work, 
Economie Interpretation of the Constitution, 1913. Former historians 
had described the struggle over the formation and adoption of the docu- 
ment as a contest between sections ending in a victory of straight- 
thinking national-minded men over narrower and more local opponents. 
But Mr. Beard, from a careful examination of the financial circum- 
stances of the men involved, reaches the conclusion that the whole affair 
was the effort of a well-to-do social class to secure a government that 
should protect their ‘interests and raise the value of the government 
obligations in their possession. Nothing is left to the “Federalist”, the 
fountainhead of political thinking on the Constitution, but the status 
of a collection of verbal arguments to veil the real intentions of the 
advocates of the ratification of the new document. No one can deny 
the skill and plausibility with which this interpretation is supported, 
but no one can fail to see that the formula eliminates the possibility of 
more than one interpretation and excludes anything like impartiality. 

Finally and most significantly there have arisen in the ranks of the 
historians themselves, from men who have earned deserved prominence 
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as writers of thoroughly “sound” history, two far-reaching assaults upon - 
the ideal of historic “impartiality”. The first came from our former 
president, James Harvey Robinson, who in 1926 publicly recanted all 
he had previously accepted as the criteria of good history and demanded 
that impartiality be abandoned in order that history might become 
functionak “What onlookers call ‘impartial history’ and professionals 
call ‘objective’ ”, he said, “is merely history without an object.” “We 
need”, he went on, “a new kind of historian who will utilize the in- 
formation painfully amassed by the older ones in order to bring it to 
bear on the quandaries of our life today.” This new history, he con- 
cluded, should be “the sovereign solvent of prejudice and the necessary 
preliminary to readjustment and reform”. In short his contention was 
that history, in and of itself, was without meaning. , 

A later holder of the same office, Mr. Beard, used his economic theory 
of history as the basis of a still more sweeping attack. A year ago 
he summarily brushed aside the Ranke conception of impersonal search 
for truth as a mere outgrowth of the desire of the ruling classes in 
Germany, with whom Ranke was affiliated, to consolidate their posi- 
tion. In fact, he contended, the ideal of impartiality was an impos- 
sibility. “Every student of history knows”, he went on, “that his col- 
leagues have been influenced . . . by their biases, prejudices, beliefs, affec- 
tions, general upbringing, and experience, particularly social and eco- 
nomic”. Therefore his conclusion was that the “Ranke formula of 
history has been discarded and laid away in the museum of antiquities”. 
The utmost he would grant to the historical method was an ancillary 
value in getting at facts. The real test of history, he contended, was the 
largeness of the philosophy which is found to underlie it. To Mr. Beard 
himself the only valid history was that which traced the forward move- - 
ment of society toward a collectivist democracy. That or some similar 
act of faith is all that makes history worth while. To discover causation 
is pure illusion: to offer any other interpretation than one based on a 
bold philosophy is to leave history to be the prey of prejudice. 

This is not, of course, the place to discuss these strictures. What is 
significant and highly interesting is that at the end of fifty years of 
historical work the fundamental ideals that underlay it are positively 
rejected. A nonpartisan search for the truth, as far as it is discoverable 
from the frail human material on which all history rests, is declared to 
be impossible and, in fact, undesirable. That active-minded and forward- 
looking men should entertain these views is not in itself any cause for 
surprise or regret. The human mind is fully entitled to subject the 
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fundamental concepts of any human process to analysis and if the ideal 
cannot sustain the attack, the time has come to revise it. There is, how- 
ever, a disquieting thought that persists in forcing itself to our con- 
sciousness when reflecting on the ease with which a’growing number 
of writers discard impartiality on the ground that it is uninteresting, 
or contrary to social beliefs, or uninstructive, or inferior to a bo#d social 
philosophy. There are today countries where history, under the sway of 
precisely these ideals, has become so functional that it is systematically 
employed as a means for educating people to think as the ruling authori- 
ties wish them to do. We have Soviet history, and Fascist history, and 
we are to have National Socialist history as soon as it can be manu- 
factured—in each case based on a definite philosophy as an act of faith. 

That history in this country may undergo similar control is by no 
means unthinkable. We have already had our troubles with “Con- 
federate” history and “patriotic” history demanded by communities as 
a result of the passionate conviction of groups in our society that history 
must necessarily be a method of indoctrinating those who study it. This 
Association itself has gone on record as condemning the so-called “pure 
history” agitation in our public school administration as an interference 
with the freedom of learning. Such an attitude toward history, more- 
over, is not confined to the Sons of the Revolution, or the American 
Legion, or to Irish-Americans, German-Americans, or Pacifists, or mem- 
bers of the Navy League, or defenders of the Constitution. It has for 
some time been active in school theorizing. I myself heard one man 
prominent in the study of secondary education say, “Tell me the kind 
of citizen you wish to have and I will arrange the kind of school history 
needed to produce him.” From this it is a very short step to history as 
written or taught in Italy, Russia, or Germany—history as a social or 
rather a political tool. 

It may be that another fifty years will see the end of an era in 
historiography, the final extinction of a noble dream, and history, save 
as an instrument of entertainment, or of social control will not be per- 
mitted to exist. In that case, it will be time for the American Historical 
Association to disband, for the intellectual assumptions on which it is 
founded will have been taken away from beneath it. My hope is, none 
the less, that those of us who date from what may then seem an age 
of quaint beliefs and forgotten loyalties, may go down with our flags 
flying. 

‘THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 

Williams College. 





CASTLE-GUARD 


Wue the importance of the part played by castles in feudal England 
has long been recognized by historians, comparatively little attention has 
been paid to the arrangements which were made for garrisoning these 
fortresses. Since its appearance in 1902, J. H. Round’s article in the 
Archaeological Journal has been the standard authority on the subject.! 
In a recent chapter on “Castles and Castle-Guard” Professor Stenton 
brought to light some new material, but he made no significant addition 
to the work of Round whose general conclusions he accepted.” The 
failure of these two scholars to use the invaluable material in the 
Hundred Rolls makes their results far from comprehensive. Round’s 
central thesis will not bear examination in the light of the evidence now 
available. The whole subject is far more complex and hence far more 
interesting than either Round or Professor Stenton realized. It there- 
fore seems worth while to survey all the evidence available in print 
in the hope of answering the obvious questions—what were the feudal 
arrangements for the custody of royal and baronial castles and on what 
bases were the original castle-guard services commuted to money pay- 
ments. In order to simplify a highly complicated subject, I shall restrict 
myself to the services owed by knightly tenants and omit all discussion 
of tenure by sergeanty. 

Reasonably clear evidence of castle-guard obligations owed by 
tenants by knight service exists for at least forty-two English castles. 
In the case of nine more it is not quite certain whether knight service 
or sergeanty was involved.* Of the forty-two, eleven were royal and 
thirty-one baronial—placing in the latter group such castles as Walling- 
ford and Tickhill which were supported by single honors even though 

` 1J. H. Round, “Castle Guard”, Archaeological Journal, LIX (1902), pp. 144-159. 

2F.M. Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism, 1066-1166 (Oxford, 1932), 
pp. 190-215. As he was dealing with the period 1066-1166, Professor Stenton was 
obviously under no obligation to make a complete survey of later material. 

3 Aldford, Alnwick, Arundel, Banbury, Belvoir, Brecknock, Chester, Clifford, Clun, 
Cortham, Devizes, Dodleston, Dover, Eye, Farnham, Hastings, Kington, Lancaster, 
Launceston, Ledbury, Lincoln, Montgomery, Newcastle upon Tyne, Northampton, 
Norwich, Pevensey, Plympton, Prudhoe, Richmond, Rochester, Rockingham, Salisbury, 
Shrawardine, Skipsea, Skipton, Tickhill, Trematon, Wallingford, Warwick, Wem, Whit- 
church, Windsor. 


4Bamburgh, Baynard, Canterbury, Framlingham, Hedingham, Knockin, Peak, 
Stogursey, Wigmore. 
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they were commonly in the king’s hands. But while the evidence is 
sufficient to show the extensive existence of arrangements by which a 
baron’s tenants guarded his castle, material which might illuminate the 
actual mechanism of the system is extremely scanty. Only for Richmond 
and Hastings is full information available and because of their“strategic 
importance these fortresses can hardly be considered as typical baronial 
strongholds. Usually a whole knight’s fee was bound to supply a com- 
pletely equipped horseman for forty days in a year. In some cases it is 
stated that the service was due only in time of war, while in others it 
seems to have been exacted every year. For fractions of fees adjustments 
were made either in the duration or the quality of service. Thus a half 
fee might owe twenty days service instead of forty or a sergeant instead 
of a knight for the full period.® Except in the case of castles supported 
by very large baronies these services, even if.exacted every year, could 
furnish only an insignificant permanent garrison. At Clun, an exposed 
post in the Welsh marches, the lord of Hopton owed one knight for the 
entire year and another for forty days. The other six and one half fees 
owing ward at Clun would bring the garrison up to two knights or 
their equivalent in sergeants for some three hundred days in the year.® 
In short, at forty days service per fee it would require nine fees to supply 
a single knight as a permanent garrison. The average baron must have 
been forced to entrust the peacetime defense of his castle to the porter, 
the watchman, and one or two of his household knights while his 
tenants were bound to supply a more adequate force in time of war. 

When the strategic importance of a baronial castle made a strong 
permanent garrison necessary, the term of service was increased as at 
Richmond and Hastings. A twelfth century list of the fees owing castle- 
guard duty at Richmond shows that the garrison was maintained by 
one hundred and eighty-six knights who were divided into six groups 
each of which served two months. These groups varied in strength from 
twenty-six to forty-two knights, the larger ones serving in the summer 
months when the danger from Scottish raids, was greatest.’ Hastings 
was guarded by the sixty knights of the count of Eu’s honor. They were 
divided into four wards each of which served for a month three times 

5 Rozuli hundredorum (Record Commission), I, 55-58, 64, 76-77, 81, 232, 235-236, 
707-708. Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem (Rolls Series), I, 279; IH, 173; IV, ro. 
Book of Fees (Rolls Series), p. 740. 

6 Rot. Hund., Il, 77. Book of Fees, p. 963. Cal. Ing. p. Mortem, I, 280. 

T Calendar of Inguisitions Miscellaneous, I, 167-168. The inquisition was made 


under Henry III, but the first list given, no. 519, belongs to the middle of the twelfth 
* century. 
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a year. Apparently in consideration of this very heavy castle-guard 
duty the knights were released from all service outside the rape of 
Hastings except at the lord’s cost.° Thus the permanent garrisons of 
Richmond and Hastings averaged thirty-one and fifteen knights 
respectively. 

In the case of certain royal castles a strong regular garrison was 
provided by combining the service due from a number of baronies. The 
best example is that of the great fortress of Dover, which was con- 
sidered the key to England. Nine baronies were responsible for its 
custody. The largest of these, the constable’s honor of Haughley, con- 
sisted of fifty-six knights’ fees which were divided into thirteen groups 
of four or five. Each of these groups is marked unum mensem on a list 
in the Red Book of the Exchequer, which seems to indicate a month’s 
service in the castle. On this basis the constable’s barony alone would 
supply a permanent garrison of four or five knights, each of whom 
served a month of four weeks. Then five baronies varying in size from 
fourteen to twenty-four fees were each made to furnish an approxi- 
mately equal amount of service by forcing some tenants to perform their 
ward two or three times a year. In this way each barony furnished about 
thirty-nine periods of service. Finally, enough fees were taken from 
three other baronies to form another group of thirty-nine service periods.® 
As each of these six groups of thirty-nine periods of ward could obviously 
furnish three knights to join the constable’s monthly contingent, the 
total permanent garrison of Dover was twenty-two or twenty-three 
knights. 

The royal castle of Norwich was cared for by a similar group of fiefs. 
The bishops of Norwich and Ely and the abbot of St. Edmunds each 
owed forty knights, the barony of Rye thirty-five, the barony of Peche 
twenty, the barony of Wormegay probably fifteen, and the barony of 
Kentwell ten? Unfortunately only in the case of the honor of St. 
Edmunds is there evidence as to how the ward was actually performed. 
The abbot’s forty knights were divided into four constabularies each of 
which served ninety days in the year. There is some reason for believing 
that originally the whole service owed by a knight was done at one 
stretch, and that this was later changed to allow a month of duty three 

8 Cal. Ing. p. Mortem, VII, 427. Red Book of the Exchequer, Hubert Hall, ed. 
(Rolls Series), pp. 622-623. 

9 Red Book, pp. 706-712. 

10 Cal. Ing. p. Mortem, I, 1r; II, 116; II, 222; IV, 169; VI, 50; VII, 1763 


VIII, 96. Book of Fees, pp. 1324-1329. Sir William Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum 
(London, 1846), I, 482. i 
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times a year." If the above list of baronies owing: ward at Norwich is 
correct and if the obligations of each were proportionate to those of 
St. Edmunds, the permanent garrison of the castle consisted of fifty 
knights. The Conqueror’s well-known fear of Scandinavian invasions 
would account for this extremely generous provision for the defense of 
the principal stronghold of East Anglia. Henry I’s release of the knights 
of the bishop of Ely from their service at Norwich certainly indicates 
that he considered the garrison more than adequate for the needs of 
his day.” 

While it is perfectly clear that the same sort of arrangements provided 
for the custody of Lincoln, Newcastle upon Tyne, Northampton, 
Rochester, Rockingham, Salisbury, and Windsor, the most one can do 
is to identify the baronies which owed ward, and in several cases not 
even that is possible. Round has done this for Rochester, Rocking- 
ham, and Windsor. In the case of Rockingham I suspect that the 
Ridel-Basset barony of fifteen fees should be added to Round’s list to 
bring the total to the neat figure of one hundred and twenty.** The 
baronies which guarded Newcastle are listed in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer?” ‘The constable’s fief of La Haye certainly owed ward at 
Lincoln, and Professor Stenton is probably correct in assuming that at 
least part of the knights of the bishop of Lincoln did service there."® 
At Northampton only the Fitz Hamon and Chokes baronies, each of 
fifteen fees, can be identified with any confidence.” In 1166 the earl 
of Salisbury and Walter Waleran admitted that they owed twenty and 
five knights respectively for the custody of Salisbury castle, and at least 
one of the bishop of Salisbury’s fees did ward there. A thirteenth-century 
list in the Hundred Rolls which adds the abbesses of Wilton and Shaftes- 
bury, the Dunstanville barony, and several others is rendered doubtful 
by an earlier’ statement in the same source that no fees owed ward at 
Salisbury castle.“* Despite the fairly full evidence on the baronies as- 
signed to some of these royal castles, in most cases the lack of detailed 

11 Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, D. C. Douglas, ed. 


(London, 1932), pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxvii, 84. Cronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, J. G. Rokewode, 


ed. (Camden Society, no. 13, 1840), pp. 49-50. Compare Jocelin’s account with Stephen’s 
charter. 


12 Monasticon, I, 482. 

13 Op. cit. 

14 Rot. Hund., 1, 237. Cal. Ing. p. Mortem, VIII, 469. 

15 Red Book, p. 606. 

16 English Feudalism, p, 212. Cal. Ing. p. Mortem, VIL, 223. 

17 Ibid., VI, 36, 90, 313; VIII, 222, 463. Rot. Hund., I, 25-31. 
18 Fbid., II, 238, 268. Red Book, pp. 236, 240, 242. 
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information about the system in use makes it impossible to estimate the 
size of the garrisons provided. If I am correct in my belief that at 
Windsor and Rockingham the knights owed forty days service a year,” 
‘the garrisons of those castles must have been eight and thirteen or 
fourteen Yespectively. l 

The twenty-ninth article of Magna Carta raises a most interesting 
question about these arrangements for the custody of the king’s castles. 
It implies that castle-guard service was, at least in the eyes of the rebel- 
lious barons, an alternative rather than an addition to regular service in 
the host. In 1224 the regency acted in conformity with this principle 
when it released from their turn of duty at Lancaster castle certain vassals 
of the honor of Lancaster who had participated in the siege of Bedford.” 
There is evidence to show that this claim was not entirely new in 1215. 
In 1166 Earl Patrick of Salisbury stated that he owed forty knights to 
the king’s army and twenty to the custody of Salisbury castle. Walter 
Waleran acknowledged twenty and five in the same categories. The 
earls of Salisbury seem to have made good their claim as they never paid 
scutage on the twenty extra fees, but the Waleran barony, despite at least 
one fine made with the king, usually paid on the full twenty-five fees.”* 
In the inquest of 1212 Hugh de Balliol claimed to hold his barony 
of Bywell for five fees, although he admitted that he owed thirty knights 
to the ward of Newcastle. As his barony usually paid scutage on thirty 
fees, his claim does not seem to have been allowed.” The list of scutages 
and fines paid in lieu of military service shows that in general the kings 
did not admit that castle-guard duty could take the place of service in 
the host. 

Before the close of the twelfth century the king and his barons began 
to commute into money payments the whole or part of the castle-guard 
services owed by their vassals. Round was particularly interested in 
this process. He believed that the tenants were required to pay an 
amount sufficient to hire a substitute to perform their service. A study 
of the rates of commutation at Dover and Windsor convinced him that 
they were based on a wage of eight pence a day for a knight. As this 
was the standard pay during most of the reign of Henry II, he concluded 
that the rates must have been established under that monarch. The 

19 Cal. Ing. p. Mortem, II, 284; VII, 324-325. 7 

20 Rotuli litterarum clausarum, 'T. D. Hardy, ed. (Record Commission), I, 606. 

21 Red Book, pp. 58, 73, 89, 152-153, 240, 242, 482. Pipe Roll 14 Henry II, Pipe 
Roll Society, XII, 160. Pipe Roll 2 Richard I, ibid., XXXIX, 123. 


22 Pipe Roll 14 Henry II, ibid., XII, 172. Red Book, p. 563. 
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` available evidence tends to support Round’s belief that the process of 
commuting castle-guard services into money payments began in the 
time of Henry II. A charter of the first year of Richard I shows that the 
knights of Peterborough owing ward at Rockingham castle were allowed, 
to commute their service in time of peace. A document of 1198-1199 
gives the castle-guard dues owed to Dover, Eye, Norwich, and Richmond 
by various Norfolk tenants. Finally a list of the wards owed to Rich- 
mond castle by the Yorkshire tenants of its honor early in the thirteenth 
century indicates that their service had been commuted at the rate of 
one half mark per fee.?* 

Unfortunately Round’s reasoning is not as convincing as his result. 
His whole theory is based on the assumption that a knight paid what- 
ever was needed to hire a substitute to perform his service. This 
he sought to establish by a study of the systems in operation at Dover 
and Windsor. Round concluded, and he had at least one excellent 
piece of evidence to support his view, that the regular period of guard 
service at Dover was fifteen days, and hence the ten shillings paid as 
commutation would hire a substitute at eight pence a day. But the 
evidence indicating a fifteen day period of service at Dover seems to me 
far too weak to stand up against the fact that the knights of the honor of 
Haughley were divided into thirteen groups and each group carefully 
labeled unum mensem on the Red Book list. Then in the same list 
under the ward of Crevequer are found several irregular tenementa. 
One of these paid twenty shillings in commutation of a twenty day 
service period performed three times a year.” As a full fee doing ward 
three times paid thirty shillings, this indicates a regular service period 
of thirty days. Obviously a knight could not hire an eight pence a day 
substitute for thirty days for ten shillings. In the case of Windsor, 
where the rate of commutation was twenty shillings a fee, Round’s 
theory demands a ward of thirty days. There is no satisfactory evidence 
as to the period of service exacted from those who owed castle-guard at 
Windsor. Round’s thirty day term is supported, as he admits, only 
by its mathematical convenience for his theory. One entry in the 
Inquisitions post Mortem strongly indicates a forty day service at 
Windsor? Considering that of the fifteen English castles where the 

24 Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1327-1341 (Rolls Series), p. 277. Book of Fees, 
pp. 1324-1329. Cal. Ing. Miscellaneous, I, 168-169. The two lists given in numbers 
520 and 521 are approximately contemporary with the returns. dated 1210-1212 and 
1211-1212 in the Red Book. 


25 Red Book, pp. 706-707, 711. 
26 VII, 324-325. 
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term of castle-guard can be definitely established thirteen show a ward 
of forty days, the burden of proof seems to fall on the advocates of 
the thirty day period. In short, while it is impossible to disprove 

Round’s conclusions in respect to Dover and Windsor, his theory that 
“in the case of these two castles a knight’s commutation payment was 
sufficient to hire a substitute to perform his service appears decidedly 
tenuous. 

The conviction that the rate of commutation did not in general 
suffice to replace the service becomes stronger as one examines other 
castle-guard dues. Unfortunately there are very few castles at which 
both the yearly service period and the rate of commutation can be estab- 
lished with reasonable certainty. While it is clear that the knights of 
the count of Eu originally owed ninety days service per year at Hastings, 
the exact rate of commutation is uncertain. Fourteenth century figures 
for the total castle-guard payments and for the shares assigned to each 
of the four wards indicate a rate of one half mark per fee, while records 
of the obligations of individual tenants point to one of ten shillings six- 
pence. One is tempted to suggest that John of Brittany, who held the 
honor of Hastings under Edward III, reduced the rate to correspond to 
that charged the Yorkshire tenants of his honor of Richmond.” But 
as the pay of a knight for ninety days at eight pence comes to sixty . 
shillings, the higher of these rates would be utterly insufficient to replace 
the actual service. Again Jocelin de Brakelond shows that the king re- 
ceived from the abbot of St. Edmunds nine shillings in commutation 
of the ninety days ward at Norwich owed by each of the forty fees of 
his servitium debitum® Finally, if the evidence indicating a forty day 
service at Rockingham is to be relied on, the commutations paid there 
were equally insufficient. The barony of Odell paid six shillings per 
fee, that of Wardon five, and the abbey of Peterborough four.” In none 
of these cases did the castle-guard payments approach what was neces- 
sary in order to hire substitutes at the lowest wage suggested by Round. 

A general survey of the dues exacted at other English castles tends 
to support this conclusion. Except for the thirty shillings paid by the 
fees which owed three wards a year at Dover, the highest rate was twenty 
shillings at Devizes and Windsor. The Northumbrian strongholds of 
Alnwick and Prudhoe received one mark per fee from their tenants and 
Rochester twelve shillings. The rate at Tickhill was ten shillings, but an 


~ 27 Cal. Ing. p. Mortem, 1, 75; II, 134, 214-215; VII, 427; VII, 232. 
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extra eight pence was paid to furnish food for the watch. The baronies 

- owing guard at Northampton and the fees of the honors of Lancaster 
and Richmond which lay outside Lancashire and Richmondshire paid 
ten shillings. At Norwich the rate varied. The fees of the bishop of 
Norwich and of the baronies of Kentwell, Rye, and Worrfiegay seem 
to have paid between six and seven shillings. If the extremely scanty 
evidence for the barony of Peche is to be trusted, its fees paid at the 
very meager rate of three shillings seven pence. The knights of the honor 
of Eye, again on rather slight evidence, appear to have paid sums rang- 
ing from one shilling eight pence to three shillings four pence per fee” 
As all the available evidence points to thirty or forty days as the usual 
term of service, these rates vary from insufficient to ridiculous from the 
point of view of supplying funds for hiring substitutes. 

One reason for this situation seems obvious. It is quite conceivable 
that tenants owing castle-guard refused to commute their services at the 
prevailing rate of pay. Expeditions to Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
France were costly and dangerous, and a knight might well be willing 
to secure his release by a scutage payment of two marks that would hire 
a substitute for forty days. But guard duty in a castle must have been 
far less arduous. There was little or no danger attached to it and it 
involved, usually at least, a comparatively short journey. Consider, for 
instance, the question of the food needed during the term of service. We 
have ample evidence of the cash loans required to support themselves by 
the feudal tenants who followed King John to Ireland in 1210.84 When, 
however, the knight was on castle-guard duty, he could ordinarily supply 
himself from his own manors. In this connection it is interesting to 
notice that the tenants of the honor of Richmond whose lands lay out- 
side Yorkshire paid ten shillings per fee as against the half mark owed 
by the knights of Richmondshire** In short I believe that the rate of 
commutation was the result of a bargain between the lord and his tenants. 
The more onerous the obligations, the more the lord could persuade his 


80 Rot. Hund., I, 25; II, 236. Red Book, pp. 716-717. Round, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 
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vassals to pay in commutation, but I doubt if the payments were ever 
sufficient to hire substitutes to perform the original service. Even at the 
low rates which were established the tenants seem to have been inclined 
to prefer performance of their castle-guard duty to payment of the com- 
mutation. Richard’s charter to Peterborough and Magna Carta suggest 
this very strongly. While baronial dislike of John’s foreign mercenaries 
may have had something to do with this provision of Magna Carta, I 
believe that the main motive was economic. 

Obviously in time of peace the lord of a castle would prefer to receive 
money instead of service. The difficulty of enforcing the due at:endance 
of the feudal tenants must have been enormous. The mercenary garrison 
made possible by the castle-guard payments might be small, but it was 
permanent and reliable. But in time of war a far larger force would be 
needed to secure the safety of the fortress. How could the lord obtain an 
adequate wartime garrison without imposing an intolerable burden on 
his exchequer? A possible solution of this problem may be found by 
examining the system in operation at the Wiltshire castle of Devizes. 
About twenty fees were assigned to the custody of this stronghold. 
Each full fee owed the service of a knight in the castle for forty days in 
time of war, and each half fee owed a sergeant for the same period. In 
time of peace, however, each full fee paid twenty shillings a year and 
each half fee ten shillings. The Hundred Rolls state that Devizes could 
be held for twenty-five marks in time of peace—a sum comfortably 
within that provided by the castle-guard payments if the latter were 
duly enforced? Thus a combination of guard service and money pay- 
ments provided Devizes with a fair sized garrison in war and a small 
permanent one in peace. I can find only one clear instance of a similar 
system elsewhere. King Richard agreed to acquit the knights of the 
abbey of Peterborough of the four shillings a fee which they were ac- 
customed to render for the ward of Rockingham castle in time of peace 
if they chose to perform their service as they had in the reign of Henry 134 
This seems to prove that sometime after the death of the latter king the 
abbey had been allowed, or more probably compelled, to commute its 
service in peace time. The conclusion that Richard still expected the 
knights to perform their guard duty in time of war seems inescapable. 
An extensive use of this distinction between services due in peace and in 
war is indicated by one of the articles of inquiry in the Hundred Rolls— 
“Of the castles of the lord king, that is... what wards are owed in time 
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of peace and what in time of war.”®® An arrangement such as those 
described above must have been ideal from the king’s point of view. It 
furnished money for a small mercenary garrison in time of peace and yet 
supplied an adequate force to safeguard the castle in wartime. I should 
like to suggest the possibility that other early commutations of castle- 
guard service may have been made on this same basis. 

‘Although the sparsity of evidence makes dogmatic statements im- 
possible and generalizations dangerous, I wish to offer a tentative sum- 
mary of the history of castle-guard service. During the first century after 
the Conquest, feudal arrangements provided strong permanent garrisons - 
for the seats of large baronies and royal castles which were cared for by 
groups of baronies. As the internal condition of the country grew more 
peaceful, the king and his barons found these garrisons unnecessarily 
large in time of peace. Meanwhile the feudal castle-guard obligations 
became more difficult to enforce as their necessity grew less evident. As 
a result, the lord of a castle was inclined to commute his tenants’ services 
in time of peace at the highest rate that he could persuade them to pay. 
With this money he could hire a small, reliable mercenary garrison. 
This process seems to have started during the reign of Henry I. At 
first, however, the king and his great barons probably continued to insist 
that their tenants perform their service in time of war. This was true 

‘to some extent at least during the baronial wars of the mid-thirteenth 
century. Later, possibly at the time of the general collapse of the feudal 
military system, the actual performance of castle-guard duty ceased, and 
the commutation payments became ordinary rents. 


f SIDNEY PAINTER. 
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A PLEA For PURITANISM 


A dozen years ago, James Truslow Adams by a brilliant and con- 
vincing essay on New England history popularized the old thesis that 
a bigoted clergy tyrannized over Massachusetts and her satellite colonies 
until the people, angered by the persecution of the Quakers and the 
Salem witches, overthrew the theocracy. Several of our leading historians 
whose special fields of interest and knowledge lie elsewhere have been 
deceived by the logic of this thesis and in the common textbooks have 
given it the sanction of their names. 

In the space allotted to me! I cannot deal with the entire question, 
so I shall center my attention on the keystone of the argument—the 
clergy themselves in what is supposed to have been their lowest period, 
the years between King Philip’s War and the Great Awakening. 

The standard argument assumes that the influence which the clergy 
enjoyed under the old charter was unpopular, and that when the religious 
requirement for the franchise was removed in 1691, the oppressed 
masses, to quote Mr. Adams, “made good their right to believe as they 
would and live their lives as they chose” by using the ballot to over- ' 
throw the theocracy.” As a matter of fact, after the fall of Andros two 
popularly elected conventions voted to return to the old Massachusetts 
charter government; and when the councilors of the new province 
gathered for the first time, they found that forty-six per cent of their 
number had sat seven years before in the old court of assistants. That 
was a smaller turnover than had taken place in the last seven years 
under the old charter and certainly indicates no desire for a change of 
leadership. The new general court at once re-enacted the fundamental 
statutes of the old government, and in 1701 gave the ministers a larger 
voice in town affairs than they had enjoyed under the so-called theocracy. 
In like manner New Hampshire, far from rejoicing in the enforced 
separation from Massachusetts, twice expressed its sorrow at what recent 


writers have called its “liberation”? 


1 The paper was read at a session of the American Historical Association, Dec. 29, 1934. 

2 The Founding of New England (Boston, 1922), p. 450. See also Homer C. Hockett, 
Political and Social Growth of the United States (New York, 1933), p. 120; Marcus W. 
Jernegan, The American Colonies (New York, 1929), p. 160; Thomas Jefferson Werten- 
baker, The First Americans (American Life series, New York, 1927), pp. 108-109. 

3 Jeremy Belknap, History of New-Hampshire (Boston, 1792), I, 178. 
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Mr. Adams assumes that the old charter government was unpopular, 
assumes that the clerical influence was overthrown by the newly enfran- 
chised masses, and proceeds to the logical conclusion that the clergy 
made great efforts to restore the old system under which they had en- 
joyed so much power. By common consent Increase Mather is held to 
have been the soul of the theocracy, as the old charter is held to have been 
its foundation. But he and his son Cotton maintained that the new 
charter, the adoption of which is regarded as marking the end of the 
rule of the clergy, was a far better document, containing, they said, 
“New and more Ample Privileges; Without which, the Old would not 
have been Sufficient”.* Had the enfranchisement of non-church mem- 
bers had the significance that modern writers give to it, Increase Mather, 
astute politician that he was, would not have praised the new charter and 
claimed the glory of having obtained it; he would have proved con- 
clusively that some of his numerous enemies were responsible for it. 
Indeed for the next fifty years, the clergy united in praising the new 
charter, while the popular political party did its best to have restored the _ 
old one on which the theocracy had rested. The new electorate, far from 
being indifferent or liberal in matters of religion, insisted that every 
politician from Elisha Cooke to James Otis assume the cloak of funda- 
mentalism. The house of representatives was the tool with which the 
religious conservatives tried to dislodge the Leverett-Colman group 
from the college, and it was the house, not the clergy, which was anxious 
to force Congregational preachers on Baptist and Quaker towns. Neither 
the mass of the voters nor any important group of the upper class was 
anti-clerical. The group of parson-baiting skeptics which Mr. Adams 
hails as typical of the new age, was a small and uninfluential minority 
which drops from sight after the exile of Jim Franklin. The failure of 
the Courant and the fact that no attempt was made to revive it, even 
after the collapse of censorship, shows that its critical stand was unpop- 
ular—and unprofitable. 

The picture of the Mathers attempting to regain their lost influence 
by depriving the individual churches of their congregational liberty is 
another logical reconstruction. The pamphlets of John Wise are well 
known; but all of the recent writers who praise him as the champion 
of liberty haye followed Mr. Parrington in disdaining to read Increase 
Mather’s writings on the subject. His Disquisition concerning Ecclesias- 

4 Andros Tracts (Prince Society, 1868-1874), III, 155, 169-173; Cotton Mather, Diary 
(Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, ser. 7, vols. VII-VIII), I, 148. The Mathers 
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tical Councils, to take the best example, shows him to have been much 
nearer to Wise than to Pemberton, Colman, and the other young minis- 
ters who were the real power behind the movement which Wise op- 
posed. One of their chief purposes, as a study of their policies shows, 
was to strengthen the hands of the ministers and to check the growth of 
the institlition of lay elders, who, being older men and usually unedu- 
cated, bitterly opposed the efforts of the young clergy to introduce the 
halfway covenant and otherwise ameliorate the religious order. 

It is frequently said that the decline in the influence of the New 
England clergy was due largely to popular resentment against their 
bigoted persecution of the religious minorities. When we weigh the 
responsibility for the hanging of the Quakers in early Boston, we should 
not forget the violence of the mob against them after the ministers and 
the Puritan magistrates had’ accepted them, nor should we ignore the 
popular petitions for the enforcement of the laws.’ In the years which 
followed, the clergy with frequency and vigor censured the zeal which 

‚had, Cotton Mather said, “sent the mad quakers unto the gallows in- 
stead of bedlam”.® In the period with which we are dealing, John 
Callender, a Baptist, seems to have been the only preacher to offer excuses 
for the early persecutions. Cotton Mather time and again denounced 
them. In speaking before the general court in 1709 he laid down two 
fundamental axioms of government which he put in bold-faced type in 
the printed sermon. One was, “No man may be Persecuted, because 
he is Conscienciously not of the same Religious Opinion, with those that 
are uppermost”.” 

By the time of the Great Awakening, Massachusetts had taken the 
Baptist, Quaker, and Anglican churches into the religious establishment 
where they had every legal privilege which the Congregationalists en- 
joyed, including the use of the civil arm to collect their rates, if they 
wished. This religious system, far more liberal than that prevailing in 
Virginia to the time of the Revolution, was adopted with the hearty 
support of the Puritan clergy. In preaching an election sermon, a sort 
of keynote address for the coming session of the general court which 
was to consider such legislation, Israel Loring said: “Unity of the Faith 
is not to be expected, till we get to Heaven. ... By all Means, let us 
espouse generous Principles; let us breathe a catholick Spirit; let us be 
one with every one, that is one with Jesus Christ; whether they be 

5 Massachusetts Archives, Ecclesiastical Affairs volumes, passim. 
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Lutherans, or Calvinists, Episcopalians, or Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, or Antipcedobaptists; or whatever other Denomination they may 
be of.” $ ` 

Loring was a country parson of the old generation, always to be found 
among the most conservative ministers. From the writings of the 
younger clergy one could cull scores of pages of praise of religious tolera- 
tion, but not, at least among the hundreds of sermons I have scanned, 
one word against it. From the funeral sermons they preached and the 
obituary notices they contributed to the papers, it is clear that they con- 
sidered no virtue more laudable or more common among parsons than 
what they called “a liberal and catholic mind in matters of religion”. 
Cotton Mather praised the new charter provisions for a “Righteous 
and Generous Liberty of Conscience”? and when the Boston mob be- 
came excited over the manufacture of a popish image in the town, it 
was he who tried to quiet them by saying that it was only “an ornamental 
Business”.*° Yet Mr. Parrington asserted that Mather did not have “a 
grain of liberalism in his make-up”.** 

Between 1680 and 1740 there were 500 Puritan ministers in New 
England. We have sufficient data regarding 400 of these to enable us 
to judge of their relations with the laymen who were taxed to pay their. 
salaries. This material.shows that practically without exception the 
parsons were more liberal than the people. Most of them were educated 
at Harvard College where a “free and Catholick aire” was a boast even . 
under the presidency of Increase Mather,” and where Episcopal and 
Quaker students were welcome a century and a half before Dissenters 
were admitted to degrees at Oxford and Cambridge. The principle of 
an Index of Prohibited Books was abhorrent to them. The quotations 
in their sermons and the inventories of their libraries show that they 
read the works of Catholic writers from the earliest fathers to Pascal, 
whom Ebenezer Pemberton publicly praised as “One of the greatest 
Masters of Thought”? They read and corresponded with the liberal 
Anglican bishops whom George Whitefield and the generality of the 
Episcopal clergy here expected to be damned for their heresies. They 


8 The Duty of an Apostatizing People (Boston, 1737), p. 67. 
. % Andros Tracts, I, 170. 
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followed with sympathy the Pietist movement in Germany and even 
dipped into the Deists. It was inevitable that they should be far more 
‚liberal than the scantily educated masses. Against the resistance of 
the lay elders they carried on the work of liberalizing the churches, 
Cotton Mather using trickery '* and Ebenezer Pemberton stealth * to 
introduce their reforms. And at every step, including such simple im- 
provements as that of singing by note, they were opposed by obstinate 
laymen who raised the cry of “popery”. 

In the field of science they showed the same intellectual eagerness 
and the same willingness to accept new ideas. They and certain pious 
` laymen founded the New England Weekly Journal in order to bring to 
the provincials the latest in European thought. This orthodox paper 
with its solid articles on science is much more important in the intel- 
lectual history of New England than is the short-lived Courant. The 
clergy adopted the new geology and the new astronomy as soon as these 
became available, frankly admitting that in such matters the Bible was 
not to be taken as the last word. Increase Mather once preached a 
sermon in which he described comets as portents of God’s anger. In- 
formed by an English friend that such views had been challenged by 
Dr. Spencer of Cambridge, he sent for a copy of Spencer’s book, and 
soon after receiving it let it be known in a public sermon that he had 
been converted to the theory that comets proceeded from natural causes.’* 
It was the parson, not the layman, who wrested from ‘the hand of God 
the meteor and the comet. It was not until the 1740’s that a layman, 
John Winthrop, took the lead in scientific thought in New England. 
How can we reconcile all this with Mr. Jernegan’s statement that 
the Salem witchcraft affair was “an effort on the part of the old clerical 
order to retain their influence and power?” 1! We cannot. Just as 
religiously inclined scientists from Sir Charles Lyell to Kirtley Mather 
have pointed to the field of the unknown as a place for God in the 
modern world, so some seventeenth century parsons, English and colo- 
nial, sought to illustrate the nearness of God by collecting examples of 
phenomena which could not then be explained by natural causes. Either 
the great part of phenomena then before men’s eyes emanated from 
God or the Devil, or had no cause at all. The collecting of records of, 
such phenomena is no proof of evil intent. But certain recent writers, 


14 Mass. Hist. Soc., Coll., ser. 4, vol. VII, p.. 401; Diary, I, 161-162. 

15 Samuel Sewall, Diary (Mass. Hist. Soc., Coll., ser. 5, vols. V-VII), IL, 267. 
16 Mass. Hist. Soc., Coll., ser. 4, vol. VIII, pp. 354-355. 

17 American Colonies, p. 187. 
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assuming that the power of the clergy had been broken by the extension 
of the franchise in 1691, assuming that the clergy wished to restore the 
old order, make the ghastly accusation that the clergy fanned “the 
flames of intolerance and persecution”,!? and sent the poor people of 
Salem Village to the gallows, a blood sacrifice for a political end. None 
of the Puritan-baiters has ever produced one word of contemporary 
evidence in support of this thesis, nor have I found any in the thousands 
of pages of the writings of the clergy that have passed before my eyes. 

When the Salem arrests began, parsons, individually and collectively, ` 
privately and publicly, addressed the judges, saying that any persons 
guilty of witchcraft should be punished, but urging that none of the 
traditional superstitious witchhunting methods of the European courts 
be allowed here. They demanded that no evidence be accepted that 
would not have been allowed in ordinary civil and criminal cases." “In 
Massachusetts”, says Mr. Hockett, “it was the class least interested in 
religion which first denounced the persecution.” ® Is that true? First, 
the relatives of the accused raised their voices in protest, then, when the 
first hangings had taken place, a group of the clergy went over the 
heads of the court to the governor and council, urging the “need of a 
very critical and exquisite Caution”?* The hangings continued; so on 
the eve of the opening of the August session of the court, the Cambridge 
association of ministers unanimously reiterated their condemnation of 
the type of evidence which was being accepted by the judges.” But 
still the hangings continued, so Increase Mather drew up the statement 
of the position of the ministers which was printed as Cases of Con- 
science, and, securing the signatures of fourteen leading clergymen, 
placed it before Governor Phips. Then the governor ended the Salem 
tragedy.” ; 

It was now, according to Mr. Adams, that Cotton Mather “proceeded, 
by another book and by frenzied sermons, to arouse the fears and super- 
stitions of the crowd . . . . doing all that he could to foster it”.* These 


18 Founding, p. 396. 

19 Mass. Hist. Soc., Coll., ser. 4, vol. VIII, pp. 391-397; Deodat Lawson, Christ’s Fidelity 
(London, 1704), pp. 70 ff.; Samuel Willard, Some Miscellany Observations (Philadelphia, 
1692), passim. 

20 Political and Social Growth, p. 125. 

21 Increase Mather, Cases of Conscience (Boston, 1693), appendix. 

22 Ibid., p. 32. 

23 Thomas James Holmes, Increase Mather: a Bibliography of his Works (Cleveland, 
1931), I, 115-138. 

24 Founding, p. 454. 
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sermons are unknown to bibliographers. The book to which Mr. Adams 
refers is Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World, which begins with 
a denunciation of the water trial and like superstitions, says that all good 
men were amazed at the Salem proceedings, expresses fear that innocent 
persons have suffered, and urges a “most Critical Enquiry ... to find 
out the Fallacy”. In order to find out the Salem fallacy he describes 
foreign cases which he is sure were witchcraft, but he concludes with a 
warning in the form of a horrible story of a Stockholm woman recently 
burned on false testimony. Now Mather was not an ass; that was no 
way to work up a witch frenzy. Far from trying to promote the hysteria, 
the Mathers prevented Margaret Rule from making statements which 
might have led to an indictment against her, and they permitted no case, 
with one early exception, which they personally handled to come to 
the scaffold. 

No one ever won cheaper canonization than Thomas Brattle and 
Robert Calef, those “courageous laymen” of -Mr. Adams’s story.’ 
Brattle, who never publicly opposed the proceedings, certainly was not 
one of the class “least interested in religion”, for he was shortly there- 
after engaged in founding the Church in Brattle Square, and he sup- 
ported his private criticism of the Salem court by saying that the clergy 
almost to a man thought with him? The laymen whom he names as 
opposing the proceedings were, perhaps with one exception, noted for 
their orthodox piety. Calef, so far as we know, did not offer ‘even 
private criticism until the hangings were ended, and did not raise his 
voice in public for seven years more. If one may judge by library in- 
ventories and by contemporary mention, his book was much less in- 
fluential than that of the Rev. John Hale. It was Hale’s book that men 
of the clerical class some years later proposed to distribute to prevent 
a possible outbreak of what one of them called that “execrable .. . 
nonentity”, witchcraft. Far from attempting to revive the frenzy, 
many of the clergy, including Michael Wigglesworth, spoke harshly of 
those who had defiled their hands with the blood of the “poor innocents” 
at Salem? That no civil court should ever again accept such evidence 
was one of the two axioms of government which Cotton Mather laid 

25 Especially “Enchantments Encountered” and pp. 50-51 of text (Boston, 1693). 

26 The case of 1688. 

27 Founding, p. 455. 

28 Mass. Hist. Soc., Coll., ser. 1, vol. V, pp. 61-79. 

29 Ibid., MSS., Letters and Papers, 1721-1760, 71 J. 135. 


30 Ibid., Coll., ser. 4, vol. VIII, pp. 646-647; for the Essex clergy, see the New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, XXXIII, 193. 
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down for the guidance of the general court.?! It was the clergy, individ- 
ually and collectively, who for the next fifty years kept reminding the 
legislature that innocent people had suffered at Salem, and that all pos- 
sible restitution should be made. Had the people blamed them for the 
Salem tragedy, they would not have kept the subject open. , 

In short there was no general anticlerical feeling in the Puritan 
colonies, hence no sudden overthrow of clerical power, and no such 
efforts to regain it as Mr. Adams describes. Far from being narrow 
bigots, the ministers were the leaders in every field of intellectual advance 
in New England in these years. And such difficulties as they experienced 
were in no small degree due to the fact that they were too liberal, not 
too conservative, for the mass of the people. 

, Cuirrorp K. SHIPTON. 

Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Tue INDENTURED SERVANT AND LAND SPECULATION IN 
; SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MARYLAND 


Tue historical scholar with a flair for names and statistics will find 
a singularly unexploited source awaiting him in the office of the land 
commissioner at Annapolis, Maryland. Among many records there the 
present writer speaks only of twenty-six volumes containing the record 
of land transactions in the Secretary’s office between 1633 and 1680. These 
volumes were used by Dr. Mereness in his work on the proprietary prov- 
ince of Maryland, and genealogists have long known them as a hunting 
ground. An ancient handbook, Kilty’s Landholder’s Assistant, has made 
them familiar to many others, yet there is still a better return for labor 
there than in the Virginia Land Books, from which Professor Werten- 
baker has extracted much information. This note will illustrate briefly 
from these registers the working of the headright system, of which the 
truth is already known, and will then show what light this source throws 
upon the freed indentured servant. 

Lord Baltimore intended that land should be granted only to those 
who brought in settlers, and that it should be given to them without 
initial charge, but he made no adequate provision for insuring that 
settlement was actually carried out by those who thus acquired land.! 

31 Theopolis Americana, p. 29. 

1 The land system of seventeenth century Maryland is conveniently outlined in a 


chapter of Eugene Irving McCormac, White Servitude in Maryland (Baltimore, 1904), 
especially pp. 17 ff. This work also contains information on the freed servants, but appar- 
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When servants began to be imported for sale by contractors it became 
customary for the contractor, or-the captain of the ship, to take his large 
land grant and sell it to a speculator, who then disposed of it, piecemeal, 
at an advanced price. These speculators were usually officers of the 
colony. Thus on November 2, 1674, Captain Samuel Gibbons, of the 
ship Batchelor of Bristol, landed ninety servants and acquired the right 
to 4500 acres of land on which, of course, he had no intention of settling. 
On the same day, “for valuable consideration”, he made over his rights 
‘to Robert Ridgely, an official. Ridgely summoned his customers, and on 
November 6 sold off seventy-five rights to four different persons. The 
remaining fifteen he sold at a later date.” The Land Books are full of 
the records of similar transactions. 

Such a procedure had bad results. The good land was soon otanted 
away, and the land remaining to be given out as headrights was of 
inferior value. The serious immigrant found it scarcely worth while 
to register his claims; he had to purchase land from the speculators, 
while the poorer inhabitants found it almost impossible to procure good 
land. As a result of these abuses, the headright system was abolished 

"by Calvert in 1683. 

In earlier years many proprietors had not registered their claims, 
because it was unprofitable for them to pay a quitrent on more land 
than they could actually place under cultivation. Nevertheless the Land 
Books contain the names of over 21,000 immigrants, almost all indentured 
servants, for whose importation a headright was claimed. We are cer- 
tainly justified in assuming that at least 500 servants were brought to 
Maryland each year after about 1650? 

The Land Books furnish most satisfactory evidence regarding the 
procedure of the indentured servant when he became free. By the law 
of the colony each freed servant was entitled to fifty acres of land, and 
the records of the Secretary’s office are so full as to make possible an 

_ accurate knowledge of the number of freedmen who took advantage 
ently McCormac did not use the Land Books at Annapolis. For the Virginia Land Books, 
see Thomas J. Wertenbaker, T4e Planters of Colonial Virginia (Princeton, 1922), and 
Philip Alexander Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 1895) I, 518 ff. 

2 Maryland Land Books, Liber 18, pp. 152, 179. 

3 An index has been made of the names of all persons registered in the Land Books 
as arriving in the colony. The count is therefore accurate and there is little chance of a 
duplication of names. In 1698 the governor of Maryland estimated that six or seven 
hundred servants had been brought in during the year (Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 


1697-1698, p. 390). Higher figures are indicated in some fragmentary reports for the 
year 1696, to be seen in the Public Record Office (C. ©. 5/749, unpaged). 
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of this and settled down as landholders. By an analysis of the evidence 
for the decade 1670-1680 a fair idea may be gained of the freedman’s 
practices in Maryland, and this may be applied not unreasonably to the 
other plantation colonies. 

When an indentured servant in Maryland became free, he, appeared 
at the Secretary’s office and “proved his right” to fifty acres of land. 
Presumably he did this by presenting the certificate of freedom which 
his former master had given him. The secretary entered this transaction 
in his books, and if the servant desired it a warrant was immediately 
granted for the survey of the land. This warrant usually specified that 
a return of survey was to be made into the office within three months, in 
default of which the warrant would become void. In the regular course 
of events, the surveyor’s certificate would be entered when it was re- 
turned, and from this a detailed patent would be drawn, and enrolled 
in the secretary’s books. Thus there would be in the records four 
enrollments for each servant’s grant: his proof of right, the granting of 
the warrant, the certificate of the surveyor, and the final patent. In no 
other colony are the records to be found in such completeness. We 
discover, however, that in the vast majority of cases the servant assigned: 
away his right as soon as he had proved it, and the warrant of survey 
was granted to the assignee. The record in such instances appears as in 
the following specimen: 


Nov. 14, 1673 
Came Thomas Broxam of Dorchester County and proved Right to fifty 
acres of Land for his time of Service performed in this Province 
Know all men by these presents that I Thomas Broxam doe hereby 
assign sell and set over unto William Jones of the same County all my 
Right Title and Interest of in and to fifty acres Rights to Land to me due 
for my time of Service performed in this province. To have and to hold the 
same to him his heirs or Assignes for ever. Wittness my hand and seale this 
r4th of November 1673 
Thomas Broxam Sealed 


Wittness John Griggs 
Edward Williams 


Eodem die Warrant then issued to William Jones of Dorchester for fifty 
acres of Land it being due to him by assignment from Thomas Broxam 
due to the said Broxam for his time of Service performed in this province. 

Cert: ret: the 14th of Feb. next.* 


The greater number of servants thus disposed of their right to land 
without ever taking warrants for it. Some, however, came into the 


4Maryland Land Books, Liber 17, p. 549. 
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office and merely proved their rights without.either accepting a warrant 
or alienating their claim at the moment. In most of these cases an 
alienation of rights will be found shortly afterward in the records, but it 
would be impossible to trace every one of them without the preparation 
of an exhaustive index to the names in all land transactions. Likewise, 
when a servant took his warrant for land, he often did not keep it, but 
sold it at a later date, and these cases are equally hard to trace. 

In the course of ten years, as has been already demonstrated, about 
5000 servants would enter the colony of Maryland. Between 1669 and 
1680 a count in the books shows that 1249 servants proved their rights, 
each to fifty acres of land as freedom due. Of these, 869 immediately, 
or very soon after the proof, assigned their rights to others. Two hun- 
dred and forty-one took warrants for land, while 139 proved their rights, 
and the writer’s search did not reveal what disposal they made of them. 
Of those 241 who took warrants, a great number probably never actually 
settled on land, and of the 139 doubtful cases, probably very few ever 
took land. Assuming, however, that 241 servants actually settled each 
on fifty acres of land in the space of ten years, they are only just over 
4 per cent of the total number of immigrating servants. Assuming also 
that 25 per cent of the servants died during their terms, there is left 
somewhat over 70 per cent of the servant immigrants whose careers as 
freedmen did not involve the acceptance of their freedom due of land. 

If the above figures be accepted, there are about 2500 servants un- 
accounted for, neither proving rights to land, nor dying in their terms 
of service. It is probable that the majority of servants never did appear 
‚at the Secretary’s office, because it is evident that the system of freedom 
dues in land, like the headright system, degenerated into a means of 
speculation. This speculation became much less profitable as the century 
went on, because there was so much land on the market as to render it 
almost valueless. Consequently, there was little incentive either for the 
servant to prove his own right, or for anyone to persuade him to do so. 
The fact that a great majority of the servants proving their rights 
alienated them on the same day to another person, indicates strongly 
that the servant did not come to the Secretary’s office until someone had 
offered him a consideration for his rights. In a great many instances, 
one person assumes'the rights of several servants, as if he had collected 
a small party and brought them to the office together to get their land. 
The most striking evidence for this interpretation of the system is in 
connection with the sending out of representatives from the Secretary’s 
office to take proofs of freedom rights in remote parts of the province. 
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These representatives usually returned with most of the rights in their 
own hands, having bought them from the servants. Thus Joseph Chew, 
“gent.”, had a commission from Calvert to prove rights in Cecil County 
in the winter of 1676-1677. He returned with twelve rights proved, 
every one of which had been assigned over to him by the servants who 
appeared before him. Likewise a commission was issued on October 
6, 1674, for a deputy to prove rights at a distance from the office, and 
this commission was issued at the request of George Lingam, who 
“hath informed me that there are severall persons which have Just 
Right to fifty acres of Land apeice due to them by virtue of his Lord- 
ships Condition of plantacon which they are willing to assigne unto 
the said George Lingam”.® Had land been more valuable, probably all 
of the freed servants would have hastened to the office and established 
their rights, but since it was not, a comparatively small number actually 
appeared, and the greater proportion of these had already arranged to 
dispose of their allotment. 

Among the 4 per cent who took warrants for land we should 
expect to find some further evidences of ambition. Such are by no 
means lacking. Thus Richard Gurling, on October 13, 1674, took out 
fifty acres of land for his own service, and an additional 150 acres 

which were assigned over to him by other servants. Similarly William 
` Home, on December 1, 1674, received a warrant for 100 acres for his 
own and his wife’s service, and another warrant for the same amount 
because he had imported two servants. On July 6, 1672, two servants 
assigned over their rights to Katherine Layton, while a third servant, 
Bonham Turner, proved his own right, received a warrant, married 
Katherine, and entered ‘into possession of her two rights. A slow 
struggle toward prosperity is indicated in the case of John Slater, who 
finished his service in 1663 and appeared to prove his right in 1672, at 
which time he bought an additional fifty acres. Among the rights for 
which Philip Lynes, “gent.”, took out warrants in 1674, are his own and 
his wife’s freedom dues. A great many of the warrants which were 
granted were for rights proved by the wife of a freedman, and many 
married couples proved their rights at the same time, and received war- 
‘rants for their land. Robert Ridgely, who has been already mentioned 
as an official of the colony and a land speculator, took out fifty acres as 
his wife’s freedom due in 1671. Perhaps the most remarkable example, 
however, is that of Nicholas Painter. On November 1, 1678, Painter 
bought the rights to 5400 acres, due to Captain John Quigley for im- 


5 Liber 15, pp. 402-403. Liber 18, p. 117. There are many other similar instances. 
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porting 108 persons in his ship, and he appears many times as a land 
speculator of great magnitude. In a grant of 2900 acres, which he took 
over in 1680, we find that fifty acres were due him for his own freedom 
rights. It is not unlikely that some persons managed to get freedom 
dues in Jand, although they had never been in indentured service. 

It is thus proved that the system of freedom dues in land was as 
great a failure as the headright system. Land speculation was partly 
responsible, because it left only land of inferior value available for 
servants. Some of the 7o per cent of freedmen who did not take their 
allotted portion may have purchased better land from speculators. If 
anyone thought it worth while to make a complete index of all names 
and transactions in the Land Books this point could probably be settled. 
But a deeper cause of the failure of the system was in the character of 
the servants, the majority of whom had no desire to take fifty acres 
and settle upon them. Some became worthy, if landless, artisans or 
professional men, others went into hired service, but the greatest number 
were indisposed to further effort. All the available evidence for the 
seventeenth century tends to show that average servants were at best 
irresponsible, lazy, and ungoverned, and at worst frankly criminal. The 
colonies were a severe testing ground for men. If we add to the successful 
4 per cent for whom we have evidence in the Land Books another 4 per 
cent consisting of artisans, hired men, and ex-servants who purchased ` 
land, we shall probably have a fair estimate of the proportion of inden- 
tured servants who achieved a reasonably stable position in the colonies. 


ABBoT EMERSON SMITH. 
Bard College, Columbia University. 
6 The examples given in the text are taken from the following volumes of the 


Maryland Land Books: Liber 18, pp. 107-108, 136, 110; Liber 17, p. 66, 73-74; 
Liber 16, and Liber W. C. 2, sub dat. à 3 
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The Armaments on the Great Lakes, 1844 


THE year 1844 saw great and varied activities in Anglo-American 
diplomatic relations. Texas, California, and Oregon presented major 
political issues; minor ones, such as the slave trade, were always present. 
In the latter category may perhaps be included a dispute over the 
armaments on the Great Lakes, though if those who shouted so lustily 
“sa 40 or fight” had had their way the Great Lakes might have become 
a scene of major action. The disturbances in Canada in 1837 and com- 
plications arising therefrom had caused the British authorities to 
strengthen their naval patrol on the lakest It was suspected that the 
famous Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817, whereby each government bound ° 
itself to limit its naval force to four vessels, each not over one hundred 
tons with one eighteen pound cannon, had been violated. To meet 
possible contingencies the United States in 1843 launched at Erie an 
iron, side-wheel war vessel, the Michigan, of 582 tons burden. Richard 
Pakenham, British minister at Washington, protested on July 23, 1844, 
to Calhoun, then Secretary of State, that the Rush-Bagot convention 
had been violated. Calhoun sent the protest to the Secretary of the 
Navy, J. Y. Mason, who instituted inquiries concerning the state of the 
British naval armaments on the Great Lakes? The question also con- 
cerned Canada, of course, and the British colonial secretary, Lord 
Stanley, asked Sir Charles Metcalfe, the goyernor of Canada, for in- 
formation. Metcalfe was then engaged in a constitutional struggle with 
the Canadians over responsible government; and it will be noted that 
Sir Robert Peel felt there was a close connection between the question of 
the attitude of Canada toward Britain and the question of the sacrifices 
Britain should make for the defense of Canada. The doubt entertained 
by Lord Stanley as to whether the convention of 1817 extended to 
steamers was shared by the American government; and information col- 


1 For British nervousness at an earlier date over the state of the defenses of Canada, 
see “A Secret Military Document, 1825”, edited by James J. Talman (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVIII, 295-300). Stanley refers in his letter of Sept. 5 to the plan indicated in this 
document. 

2J. M. Callahan, “Neutrality of the American Lakes and Anglo-American Relations”, 
in Johns Hopkins University Studies (Baltimore, 1898), XVI, 124-129. 
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lected by Mason tended to show that the British had armaments in the 
lake ports of Canada that exceeded the limits fixed by the Rush-Bagot 
convention. Masen reported to Calhoun on September 4, 1844; and 
Calhoun’s reply to Pakenham’s inquiry is dated September 53 


The University of Wisconsin. Paur Knartunn. 


LORD STANLEY TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Downing Street 
Sept. 5, 1844. 
Private 

My dear Peel 

I send you a correspondence with the F. O. and with Washington, which 
I think requires serious consideration. In consequence of reports which I 
had heard, I desired Sir Charles Metcalfe to inform me whether it was true 
that the Americans were increasing their Naval force on the Lakes, not- 
withstanding the Convention. Having received an answer in the affirmative, 
I wrote to Aberdeen.* The correspondence there speaks for itself. The 
question is, what shall be done. I think you will agree with me that the 
excuses made by the United States are as futile as the Act itself is unfriendly: 
and that we must take some step, and can hardly allow our Trade on those 
Lakes to be left completely at the mercy of the United States. On the other 
hand it is, I know, the Duke of Wellington’s opinion, and it was that of 
Kempt,® and of Sir B. Martin, on which Lord Grey’s Government acted in 
1831, that in the event of war, it would be hopeless to attempt to maintain 
the Naval superiority of the Lakes, with the local advantages possessed by 
the United States: and a large and expensive Establishment at Kingstown 
[sic] was consequently put down. It was however intended to provide for 
the Military defence of Canada, according to a plan laid down by the Duke of 
Wellington in 1826: but for one cause or another, though much has been said 
about these works, I am afraid little or nothing has been done. I can, if you 
wish it, ascertain from Sir G. Murray $ how the matter stands, but I am 
afraid it will be found that the progress has been very slow. The whole 
plan involved an expense, if I remember right, considerably exceeding a 
Million Sterling: and I own that I should very much hesitate about expend- 
ing such a sum on such an object, in the present state of our connexion with 
Canada. Still some course ought to be decided on, and acted on, by the 
Cabinet: and I doubt whether the measure suggested by Aberdeen, of build- 
ing up to their present force, and then making a new agreement, will be 
sufficient or advisable. It is fair to say that it is a question whether the Con- 
vention extended to Steamers: still the construction of Vessels of such size, 
and the supply of shot and shells for them in time of profound peace can 
hardly be considered consistent with the spirit at least of the agreement. I 
had a proposition some short time since from a Company, to build a certain 


3 Ibid., p. 128. 

4 Secretary of state for foreign affairs, 

5 General Sir James Kempt, administrator of the government of Canada, 1828-1830. 

6 Sir George Murray, provisional lieutenant governor of Upper Canada, April-July, 
1815, secretary of state for war and the colonies, 1828-1830, and in 1844 master-general 
of the ordnance. 
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number of Trading Steamers capable of mounting Guns, and to be- made 
over to the Government in case of war, the Government bearing part of the 
expense of their construction. Do you think such a proposition should be 
encouraged? But above all, shall we take more actiwe steps about the 
Military defences? 7 
Yrs. very sincerely 
STANLEY. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL TO LORD STANLEY. 


Whitehall Sep. 7, 1844. 
Confidential 
My dear Stanley 

I think these papers are very important, and I am the more impressed 
with their importance after reading the despatch from Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in respect to the position of his Govt. and the state of public feeling in 
Canada. 

That despatch has a material bearing upon the questions which the 
inclosed papers bring under consideration. 

A great expenditure on fortifications and Military defences by land might 
be a protective measure against the hostile disposition and hostile prepara- 
tions on the Lakes, of the Americans. But the cost of them is not only useless 
but money thrown away so far as Canadian feeling is concerned. The 
progress of such defences too is so slow—that which is done is so liable to 
be questioned by Military Men—may perhaps be so inapplicable to purposes 
of defence, some years hence, against novel modes of attack—that I do not 
see much prospect of controlling effectually the American tendencies to 
hostility by costly outlays on land fortifications. 

It would be right however to make the inquiries from Sir George Murray 
which you suggest. I am prepared for an unsatisfactory reply. . 

No official answer to Mr. Pakenham’s representation appears to have 
been received. None at least is with these Papers. If it is of the same tenor— 
as I presume it will be—with the verbal explanations we cannot in my 
opinion remain passive. If the spirit and letter of the engagements as to the 
amount of armament are clear, we ought, T think, temperately but firmly to 
require adherence to them. That is the proper course, and a more dignified 
one than retaliation by increased armaments on our part. 

I£ the construction of the engagement is not clear—or if we have set a 
precedent for its non-observance which makes it dificult for us forcibly to 
remonstrate against its non-observance by the United States—or if we do not 
get satisfaction in reply to our Remonstrance—we have then no alternative 
that occurs to me except counter armament. 

I know of no more economical mode of effecting this than by accepting 
the proposals of the Company to which you refer. They would of course not 
be accepted without a very clear understanding as to the preparation of Steam 
Vessels in order to ensure, in case of necessity, their adaptation to purposes 
of War—and without specific estimates of the charge to be incurred by us. 

An important consideration will be—how far our contract with such a 
company will be availing for the object we have in view—will provide us 
with a force respectable at least as compared with that of the United States. 

The chief advantage of such a contract on our part would be, if it laid 
the foundation of a distinct and practicable convention with the United States 


T Original MS., the Pee] Papers, British Museum, Additional MSS., 40468, ff. 209-210. 
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as to the respective amount of force on the Lakes. In a mere race of com- 
petition for building Vessels of War on the Lakes I am afraid we shall be 
beaten; and that if we have no understanding with the United States our 
relative inferiority in point of force will still remain, though we may increase 
the number of our own Vessels. i 
Believe me etc. 
‘ [Signed] Roserr Peer. 


John C. Calhoun and the Unification of Germany 

STUDENTS of the interrelations of the United States and Europe have 
called attention to the interest of Americans in the revolutionary move- 
ments on the Continent and to the interest of Europeans in the Amer- 
ican example of a federal republic. The discovery of an essay of John C. 
Calhoun on the unification of Germany is an additional evidence of the _ 
quasi-ofhicial character of this interest. In view of the recent victory of 
centralization in Germany and of the nullification of traditional con- 
stitutionalism, Calhoun’s essay is particularly interesting. In May, 1848, 
Baron von Gerolt, the Prussian minister-resident at Washington, asked 
Calhoun for suggestions in regard to the structure of the proposed con- 
stitution for a united Germany. Calhoun had shown considerable in- 
terest in the revolutions of 1848 and apparently welcomed the detailed 
information sent him by A. J. Donelson, our minister to Prussia” The 
request of Baron von Gerolt is evidence of the high regard entertained in 
Germany for Calhoun as an authority on constitutional questions. While 
the letter that Calhoun submitted does not modify our conception of 
his political philosophy, it supplements it in minor respects. The failure 
of the Frankfort Parliament and the turn of events prevented Calhoun’s 
suggestions from having concrete effect, but it is worth noting that 
members of the parliament were very much interested in it? 

Merve E. Curr. 

Smith College. 

8 Copy, ibid., ff. 211-213. An extract of this letter, somewhat garbled by the omission 
of important phrases, is found in Charles Stuart Parker, Sir Robert Peel from his Private 
Papers (London, 1899), II, 195. 

1M. E. Curti, Austria and the United States, 1848-1852 (Smith College Studies in 
History, vol. XI, no. 3); Arthur J. May, Contemporary American Opinion of the Mid- 
Century Revolutions in Central Europe (Philadelphia, 1927); John Gerow Gazley, Amer- 
ican Opinion of German Unification, 1848-1871 (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, CXXI, New York, 1926). 

2 Gerolt to the King of Prussia, May 29, 1848, Geheimes Staatsarchiv, Nord Amerika, 
IC 17. J. Franklin Jameson, “Correspondence of John C. Calhoun”, American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1899, II, 748-760. Chauncey S. Boucher and Robert P. 
Brooks, “Correspondence Addressed to John C. Calhoun, 1837-1849, ibid., 1929, pp. 455- 


456. 
8 Graebe to Donelson, July 3, 1848, Donelson MSS., Library of Congress. 
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CALHOUN. TO BARON VON GEROLT ® 


Washington, 28 May, 1848 


I have examined with [as] much attention and care, as my engagements 
would permit, the fundamental law of the German Empire, proposed to the 
Diet by the Committee of seventeen; and agreeably to your request, I here- 
with communicate the suggestions, "because I have not that full, accurate 
knowledge of the existing institutions of Germany, nor of the character, 
feelings and opinions of the German people, or the different interests of the 
communities of which they are composed, that is indispensable to form a 
constitution which would suit them, or to pronourice with any certainty, 
whether the proposed plan, or any other, would. Every constitution, to 
succeed, must be adapted to the community for which it is made, in all re- 
spects; and hence no one, in forming a constitution for itself, can derive much 
aid from that of others. With, then, the imperfect knowledge which I have, 
and which all must have, who have not Jong resided in the country, it seems 
to me, that the project errs in proposing to base the Constitution on national 
unity and to vest the union, or Empire, as it is called, with so vast an extent 
of power, as it does. It strikes me, that it would be impossible to induce 
the several communities, of which Germany is composed, to adopt it. To 
pass over all other difficulties, would the two great monarchies of Prussia 
and Austria agree to it? Would the sovereigns of either of them agree to 
be elected Emperor if his elevation to that high office would necessarily 
involve the relinquishment of his present crown? Or, if it would not, would 
either agree, that the other house add the imperial to his present crown? 
Or would either agree, that an inferior potentate, or any individual, however 
distinguished, should be elevated to a power and dignity greater than his 
own? It seems to me not; and that if there were no other difficulty in 
reconciling either of those powers to the project, this of itself would defeat it. 

But, if it could be adopted, it strikes me, that it would not be advisable. 
A constitution based on national unity, and with such extreme powers, would, 
it seems to me, form too intimate and close a union, for a people divided into 
communities, with political institutions so very different and interests so very 
conflicting. The union would be much closer than that between the states 
of our union, and the powers possessed by the Empire would be much greater 
than those possessed by our federal government, although our State Govern- 
ments are far more homogeneous than the several German communities and 
the diversity of interest much less. And yet, experience has shown, that the 
tendency to concentrate all powers in the federal government is far stronger 
than that towards dissolution, contrary to the anticipation of many of the 
most experienced and wise of our statesmen, when the Government went 
into operation. Judged, then, by our experience, the constitution proposed 
for Germany, would end either in absorbing all the powers belonging to the 
Governments of the several communities and concentrate the whole in the 
Empire; or what is more probable, a conflict would occur between it and 
them, resulting from the Union being closer, than what interest and the 
sympathy of the parts would permit, which would end in the dissolution 
of the former. 

With these impressions, I am inclined to think, that the existing con- 
federation should be preserved, but improved and strengthened. What im- 
provement should be made in the Diet, I am not prepared to say, but am 
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of the opinion, that it would be advisable to vest it with powers, connected 
with the foreign relations of Germany and its defense against aggressions 
from abroad and with the interior relations of its several communities and 
the preservation of peace and harmony between them, but with no more, than 
may be indispensable for either purpose. I am also of the opinion, that no 
further change should be made in the formation of the Diet, than may be 
necessary to make it the safe depository of these and such other powers, as 
may be conferred on it. It would be safer, at first, to give too little rather 
than too much power. It would be easier to add, whatever power experience 
might show to be necessary, than to divest the Diet of such as may be found 
mischievous. 

I look to Germany with deep interest. If France has taken the lead in 
pulling down the old Government it is reserved for Germany, if I do not 
mistake, to take the lead in the more glorious task of constructing the new 
on true principles. The character of the people is well suited to establish and 
maintain constitutional Governments, and has ample and excellent materials 
wherewith to construct them;—far better than France, or any other country 
on the continent of Europe. On her success will depend, not only the suc- 
cessful consumation of what the recent revolutions aimed at in Germany, 
but in the rest of Europe. If she fails all others probably will. 

With great respect, 

Yours truly, 
J. C. Catyoun. 
Baron von Gerolt i 


* 
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Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period: a Study in Greek 

Epigraphy. By C. Braprorp Wertes, Assistant Professor of Classics 

in Yale University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. 

Pp. c, 403. $2.50.) ` 

Tus volume contains a collection of the texts, seventy-five in number, 
dating from 311 B. C. to 21 A. D., of those letters of the kings of the Hellen- 
istic states which have been found inscribed on stone in Asia or the islands 
in Asiatic waters. The royal letters contained in inscriptions from Mace- 
donia, Greece, and Egypt, and in papyri from Egypt, have been excluded, 
partly for convenience, and partly on the principle that “they belong, in the 
main, to the field of business rather than that of diplomacy” (p. vii). Royal 
letters quoted in the writings of historians, where questions of authenticity 
and accuracy of quotation frequently arise, have also been left out. But 
Mr. Welles suggests that he is merely “postponing treatment of the other 
royal letters to a future occasion” (p. viii). 

These letters are of great importance both from the point of view of 
students of the koine and that of students of the history and administration 
of the Hellenistic states. Mr. Welles’s study of these documents was begun 
as an investigation of their vocabulary, but its scope has been extended to 
include philological problems and also the historical analysis of the contents. 
This historical analysis is found in the commentaries to the individual letters. 
The linguistic work is largely confined to the introduction and the appendix, 
where a considerable amount of space has been devoted to it (pp. li-c, 309- 
375. The latter section includes a detailed treatment of nearly three hundred 
words whose occurrence in the documents calls for special comment. There 
are twelve illustrations, showing originals or squeezes of seventeen of the 
inscriptions in whole or in part. 

Though F. Schroeter, whose dissertation (De regum Hellenisticorum 
epistulis in lapidibus servatis quaestiones stilisticae, Leipzig, 1932) appeared 
when Mr. Welles’s work was already nearing completion, has collected and 
reprinted the majority of these royal letters, he has taken his text from pre- 
vious publications in most cases, and has omitted brackets where he considers 
restorations certain. Welles, on the other hand, gives us a critical text which 
is the product of collation of the stones or squeezes whenever possible (in the 
case of about two thirds of the documents), and has supplied many new 
restorations. Therefore, even apart from the supplementary material, his 
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work is conspicuously justified as a collection of new critical texts of the 
letters. 

The book shows the highest degree of careful, accurate scholarship 
throughout. It was printed in Czechoslovakia, which means that the native 
language of the compositors was presumably different from the language of 
the book.’ This situation always increases the difficulty of avoiding errors in 
the printing, but misprints and other slips seem to occur very infrequently. 
One small slip, which perhaps deserves to be mentioned just because the book 
is generally so free from errors, becomes noticeable upon comparing the note 
on no. 1, line 3 (p. 9) with the list of hapax legomena (p. Ixxxv; cf. also 
P- 359, 5. v. ngoooðiadiðwu). The author restores mooodLa[dLdovreg] in 
the document without informing the reader in his note that the verb 
eoodtadis@pt is found nowhere in Greek, and then places this verb in his 
list of hapax legomena without explaining there that it is his own restoration. 

This fine volume will be indispensable to all scholars interested in the 
history, institutions, epigraphy, or language of the Hellenistic period. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Welles will continue his work on the correspondence of 
the Hellenistic kings, devoting another volume to the letters excluded from 
this one. 

Columbia University. Cuinton W. Keyes. 


Papyri from Tebtunis. Part I. By Arruur E. R. Boax. [Michigan 
Papyri, Volume II.] (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
1933. Pp. xv, 259. $3.50.) l 
Tue documents from Tebtunis published by Professor Boak are more 

complete and present a clearer picture of the business activities of an Egyptian 

village than has hitherto been possible. The index of documents prepared at 
the grapheion in A. D. 45/6 shows that over 800 were drawn up. These 
included contracts of dowry, leases, sales, loans, mortgages, gild ordinances, 
apprenticeship, reports, and other documents of miscellaneous character. The 
staff was kept so busy that night work was sometimes required. Not less 
important than the evidence for the economic life of the village are the 
accounts of expenses recorded by the partners who had the lease of the 
grapheion. These yield important data for the cost of food, clothing, paper, 
and other supplies. 

The grammaticon, or fee for writing documents, varied from 1 obol to 40 
drachmas, apparently based on the length and number of copies. Evidence 

for determining the basis of calculating the fee may be found in P. Teb. 383 


“dated Epiph 17, A. D. 46, which was prepared at the grapheion. The record 


of this contract must be restored in the incomplete entries for that day in 
P. Mich. 123 R. XVIII. The only possible place is in lines 41-42 which 


should be restored as follows: 
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[‘Oporoyia Mageymuos xgòs Tanagenta] duargéceme oinonedov (de.) N 
[rat inte inoyedqews] (oß.) a. 

The division of house-property in the index is doubtless , summary way of 
describing the pastophorion located therein as recorded in P. Teb. 383. Thus 
the fee for writing a document of 48 lines (of ca. 55 letters each) is 8 dr. 
This rate is rather high, even assuming the preparation of one or more copies, 
. when we consider that the average wage -of common labor was a drachma 
a day. 

The registers of the years 45/6 (no. 123) are almost completely preserved 
and furnish valuable economic data. The rental (póọgoç) paid by salt sellers, 
dyers, and brewers indicate that in: the reign of Claudius government 
control of these industries in the Fayum was still maintained. -Contracts 
(xeıgoygapiar) of wool sellers and weavers were drawn up. In only one 
of these (123 R. IH. 4) is the party of the second part indicated and this is a 
government official. The presumption is that the other contracts are made 
with the state and if so some measure of government control in these indus- 
tries is also to be postulated. 

The same document also shows considerable fluctuation in the ratio of 
silver and bronze currencies for these years, though the evidence is not always 
easy to interpret because of inaccuracy in keeping accounts. The reckoning 
in col. I is hopelessly confused. In col. VII. 42 receipts amounting to 29 dr. 
1481, ob. are equated with a total of 49 dr. 144 ob. This equation is correct 
if we assume that 21 dr. were paid at a rate of 7 obols and 28 dr. at a rate of 
7% obols. In col. XIII the sum of 18014 obols is equated with 24 silver dr. 
20% ob. This gives an unusual ratio of 6 2/3 obols per drachma which is 
otherwise unknown. It is better to assume that 16 dr. were collected at a rate 
of 6% obols (cf. P. Teb. 401) and 8 dr. at 7 obols. In col. XVII the 7-obol 
drachma seems to be used throughout. In line 47 the total of 96 dr. 27% ob. 
should be restored and in line 48 the total of 172 dr. must be obtained by 
adding 72 dr. 4 ob. which was evidently the balance given in the missing 
lines at the end of col. XVI. In no. 128 II. 36 the sum of 33 dr. 5 ob. is 
equated with 8 staters 15 obols. Either the scribe is inaccurate or 12 dr. were 
collected in the 7%4-obol and the balance in the 7-obol standard and the 
account was settled when the stater had a value of 28 obols. Similar fluctua- . 
tions in the ratio of bronze and silver may be noted in A. D. 79 (P. Lond. 131). 

An analysis of documents prepared at the record office in A. D.. 45/6 
shows that economic conditions were unusual. Out of 800 (approximately) 
contracts recorded in no. 123 there were 58 direct loans of money, 31 loans 
were secured by granting the creditor the right of occupying the debtor’s 
house, 16 others borrowed money by pledging themselves to personal service, 
14 ‘prodomatic’ leases were granted in return for loans, and 14 mortgages of 
various kinds were drawn up. This record shows that the villagers at Tebtunis 
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were heavily involved in debt. Further proof of this is revealed by the nursing 
contracts of which g out of 16 provided for rearing slaves. Since slavery was 
rare in the Egyptign villages it is evident that economic conditions had forced 
parents to expose their children and these were being reared as slaves. 
Furthermore the leases of land show that more than a third were granted for 
pasture or for the cultivation of grass or clover for grazing and this proportion 
may be much higher since the abstracts of the remaining two thirds do not 
specify the nature of the crop. This attention to grazing is all the more 
remarkable since we have no other evidence that Tebtunis was especially 
interested in this form of agriculture and in view of the high price of wheat 
we should expect all available land to be devoted to cereal culture. In the 
summer of 45 wheat sold for 8 dr. per artaba+ and the proprietors of the 
grapheion purchased a large quantity in August and September evidently 
expecting a shortage and higher prices later on. Judging this evidence as a 
whole we must conclude that the previous harvest had been a failure and that 
the villagers became deeply involved in debt and many of them were unable 
even to rear their children. The number of leases for grazing purposes in the 
following year is more difficult to understand. Pliny (N. H. V. 58) says that 
the highest Nile on record occurred in the reign of Claudius. If this happened 
in the year 45 the land would be uncovered by the receding flood too late for 
the sowing of wheat in low-lying fields which, however, could be leased for 
clover or for grazing. At any rate the Michigan papyrus gives positive evi- 
dence for a famine in Egypt in the year 45 and if our interpretation of the 
leases is correct this famine continued through the year 46/7 because the 
high Nile in the summer of 45 prevented the cultivation of cereals. The 
universal famine mentioned in the New Testament (Acts, XI. 23; Josephus, 
Ant. III. 15.3; XX. 2.5) may be brought into relation with the failure of the 
Egyptian harvests, and the establishment of the date has an important bear- 
ing on New Testament studies (Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 
II, 641 f). 

"The abstracts of documents prepared in the last four months of 41/2 (no. 
121) bear a general resemblance to those of 45/6, but leases of land for graz- 
ing are less in evidence and it is possible that leases made at this time are 
for summer crops only. On the other hand the proportion of direct loans is 
higher in the earlier year. Unfortunately no prices are recorded for the 
year 41/2, but economic conditions appear to resemble those following the 
failure of the harvest in the summer of 45. Dio (LX. 11) records a famine 
in Rome in his narrative of the events of the year 42, and this may be due 
to the failure of the Egyptian harvest in the preceding year. 

In the limits of this brief review I have sought to show the importance 


1 Wheat sold for 3 dr. in 33 (Wilcken, Ost. 127) and for 2 dr. r ob, in 65 (Tait, 
O. Petrie 210). 
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of the Michigan papyri for the economic history of the reign of Claudius. 


` Professor Boak has done an excellent piece of work in the difficult task of 


È 


decipherment and historians and papyrologists are indebted to him for 
making these important documents available by prompt publication. 
Princeton University. ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
° 


Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages. By Wırnıam E. Lunt, Scull Profes- 


sor of English Constitutional History, Haverford College. Two - 

volumes. [Records of Civilization, General Editor, Austin P. Evans. ] 

(New York: Columbia University Press. 1934. Pp. x, 341; 665. 

$12.50.) 

Srupents of the Middle Ages have lofig felt that a better knowledge of 
the papal financial system would not only throw valuable light on the nature 
of the medieval papacy but also aid in understanding the rise of national 
states and the phenomenon of thé Reformation. With the opening of the 
Vatican Archives in 1881 adequate materials were at last made available to 
students, but although numerous studies have appeared since that time on 
separate phases of the problem of papal finance a comprehensive treatment 
of the subject has been lacking. Furthermore there has been but little material 
available in English, and medievalists should thus be doubly grateful to 
Professor Lunt, who has already added much to our knowledge of papal 
finance in medieval England, for writing this timely book and to the editors 
of “Records of Civilization” for publishing it. 

The author has not attempted an exhaustive treatment of the subject of 


‘papal revenues in the Middle Ages since he feels that this must await the 


results of further research. Furthermore a fundamental aim of the series of 
which this study is a part is to provide source materials in English from 
which the student may obtain his own understanding of the past. The bulk 
of Professor Lunt’s two volumes is therefore made up of a collection of docu- 
ments in translation which he has assembled “with the intention of provid- 
ing a reasonably comprehensive and impartial view of the organisation, work 
and growth of the papal financial department, and of the nature and de- 
velopment of the revenues which it levied”, The careful selection of these 
documents, the effort to obtain an accurate rendering in translation, the fre- 
quent inclusion of explanatory notes, and the method of arrangement em- 
ployed make much easier the task of the student who would understand 
papal finance from source materials. The author has also provided a historical 
introduction of 136 pages designed, as he modestly declares, merely “to ex- 
plain the significance of the documents and to give them greater coherence 
and continuity”. Actually it is a concise but illuminating account of the 
characteristics and development of the papal financial system up to the time 
of the Reformation. 
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For several centuries, Professor Lunt points out, papal revenues were 
derived mainly from the patrimonies and the States of the Church while 
other sources of income, such as the census owed by exempt monasteries and 
Peter’s pence, were insignificant in amount. Effective administration of papal 
finances was lacking until the increasing pecuniary needs of the popes in 
the second half of the twelfth century necessitated a more efficient collection 
of revenues, and the financial administration of the papacy was then centered 
in the camera. During the thirteenth century the tax on ecclesiastical incomes, 
first imposed in x199, aided in the development of a better organized and 
more efficient system of collection, although the establishment of permanent 
collectorates outside the British Isles did not come until the fourteenth cen- 
tury when new taxes imposed by the popes led to a rapid growth of the 
cameral organization. The removal of the papacy to Avignon had resulted 
in a considerable decrease in the revenues from the States of the Church, 
too large a proportion of the tax on incomes had to be shared with temporal 
rulers, and the financial embarrassment of the papacy necessitated frequent 
loans. To remedy this situation the Avignonese popes turned more and 
more to taxes on benefices, especially services, dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the new imposition of annates, and these soon provided a con- 
siderable proportion of the papal income. Additional funds were obtained 
from fruits during vacancies, fruits wrongfully received by holders of bene- 
fices, spoils, and procurations. The administration of these taxes required a 
considerable increase in the staff of the camera. During the fifteenth century 
the business of the camera continued to expand, for indulgences had now 
become a profitable source of income to the papacy and the sale of offices 
was being more and more resorted to. Yet by 1500 there was again an 
increase in revenues from the States of the Church, and by concentrating on 
these the camera was tending to lose something of its universal aspect. 

The comprehensive work on papal finance still remains to be written, 
but within the limits which he set for himself Professor Lunt has done a 
brilliant piece of work. His dispassionate presentation of material and his 
careful scholarship are too well known to require comment by any reviewer 
though special notice should be given to the excellent index and the extensive 
bibliography which he has provided. Even though he considers the present 
work to be merely an introduction to the subject it will be heartily welcomed 
by writers and students in this period, and it should prove invaluable both 
in correcting false impressions which are still held regarding papal finance 
in the Middle Ages and in making clearer its nature and importance. 

The University of Rochester. Huch MacKenzie. 


Hooton Pagnell: the Agricultural Evolution of a Yorkshire Village. By 
Axruur G. Ruston, D.Sc., B.A., Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 
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and Advisory Economist, The University of Leeds, and Dents 

Wirney, B.Com., Advisory Economist, The University of Edinburgh. 

(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1934. Pp. vili, 459. 

$10.50.) 

Tis book unfolds the development of a small English village and its 
appended hamlet from the Norman Conquest down to the present. The 
community is situated in the West Riding of Yorkshire, near Doncaster. 
The village is of the nucleated type, with the traditional three fields, numer- 
ous shots, and hundreds of strips of from one half to one acre each. The 
holdings of each villein in the Middle Ages were widely scattered. Certainly 
in this case one reason for the scattering would be the need of giving each 
man a variety of soil, which, though mostly inferior, was of varying quality. 

The authors have set out to present a balanced picture. They are con- 
cerned with the parish, the lord of the manor, the tenants, the system of 
landholding, and the technique of agriculture. They turn aside from the 
field of modern agricultural economics, which is their normal. interest, to 
. investigate past developments, so as to see what light those developments can 
throw upon the present. The muniment room of the manor house has 
yielded an abundance of documents, particularly for the later period—court 
rolls, farm deeds, a survey for 1595, and so on, but no enclosure award. 
There are the usual earlier sources of Damesday Book, the lay subsidy roll 
of 1297, poll tax rolls, and so on, but no early charters. 

The number of holdings, about which there is little information for the 
Middle Ages, has declined from 32 in 1754 to 12 at the present. All 12 
farms are owned by the lord of the manor and are leased to farmers. The 
fields were enclosed chiefly in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Since enclosure in the eighteenth century was by agreement, no en- 
closure act was necessary. The holdings of the farmers are still scattered in 
spite of the enclosure of the fields. One estate (described on p. 127) con- 
` tained, in 1297, 20 acres which were scattered in 25 parcels; in 1595, 40 acres 

in 4r parcels; in 1753, 90% acres in 26 parcels; in 1794, 162144 acres in 18 
parcels; and in 1931, 1474 acres in 15 parcels. The authors point out the 
disadvantages of this arrangement, particularly in the matter of cultivation. 
To be sure, the medieval parcels of less than an acre each have now given 
way to parcels of nearly 10 acres each, and all the land is enclosed. This 
picture of enclosure is typically English: improvement goes only part way. 
In this particular village there is an unusual difficulty in exchanging holdings 
in order to consolidate, namely the fact that the quality of the soil is so 
uneven. Add to this the usual aversion of the farmer to change the holdings 
. with which he is familiar. 

One of the very noteworthy aspects of this work is the general treatment 
given to topics that arise in the study of this single village, for example; 
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population changes, enclosures, prices, and tenure. The authors stand ready 
to tell us what has happened in England as a whole or in neighboring villages. 
Statistical tables, charts, and maps help to explain situations and develop- 
ments both in the Village and beyond. Indeed, this book is greatly enriched 
by pictorial illustrations of various kinds, past and present. _ 
The chief general doubt that I have concerning this excellent monograph 
.on local history concerns the question of how far general conditions should 
be brought into a.very special local situation. At times, it is effective to do 
so, for example, when we are told that, while in England as a whole 64 per 
cent of the agricultural land is farmed by tenants, in Hooten Pagnell 100 per 
cent is so farmed. In general, however, it is a faulty method to bring general 
conditions into a local study. I give three reasons for this view. In the first 
place, doing so means going backwards logically: a local study is the means 
not the end of research. We study the history of a village primarily to have 
material for a larger field. Secondly, this method breaks the flow of interest. 
For instance, on pp. 432-433 is set forth the tithe act of 1925 which it is stated 
did not affect Hooten Pagnell because in the latter the tithe had been re- 
deemed in 1922. Thirdly, material of a general.nature, often of value, is 
buried for the average reader because he would never look for it in a study 
ostensibly local. 
We have long been in need of standards for workers in the field of local 
' history. If the present book had been confined strictly to the village, which 
is the excuse for its existence, it would probably occupy only half the present 
“number of pages; or, and this would have been the ideal, it would have dealt 
more intensively with the purely local material. 
Harvard University. N. S. B. Gras. 


Le Moyen Age russe. Par Avexanpre Eck. Préface de Henri Pirenne. 
[Institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales de l'Université libre 
de Bruxelles.] (Paris: Maison du Livre Étranger. 1933. Pp. 569.) 


Tue present work, undertaken by a Russian engineer who has taught 
Russian history for the last fifteen years at the Belgian universities of Ghent 
and Brussels, constitutes a praiseworthy effort to analyze Russian institutions 
from the origins to the establishment of Muscovite absolutism in the sixteenth 
century. This topic is naturally one hardly familiar to Occidental historians, 
who are barred by ignorance of the language and the absence of translations 
from the same close examination of annalistic and documentary materials 
which has promoted the advance of medieval historical studies in the West. 
At the same time, however, the lack of a modern detailed political history 
of this period—in English, at least, since the omnibus Histoire de Russie by 
Messrs. Milyukov, Seignobos, and Eisenmann (Paris, 1932-1933) provides 
something of the sort for French readers—restricts the utility of Mr.’ Eck’s 
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volume for those amateurs who desire a rather closer integration of political 
history and institutions than is offered by his study. Doubtless the author 
would, moreover, be the last to claim a high degree of originality in his 
treatment of the subject within his self-imposed limits, since he is mainly 
dependent on the relatively large body of previous Russian research in this 
field. i 

Mr. Eck begins his work with a brief summary of the origins of the 
Russian state in the Kiev-Novgorod period, generally conceived along the 
lines laid down by Klyuchevski as to the development of rudimentary 
trading posts into cities and the function: of the Varangians in the evolution 
of Kiev. As far as may be judged from his notes and bibliography, the 
author is not familiar with some of the more recent studies of the Varangians, 
particularly those of Stender-Petersen. Mr. Eck’s summary of the cultural 
attainments of the Kiev period also suggests the regret that something similar 
was not provided for the rising Muscovite state which, however backward 
intellectually, also possessed its original thinkers. A reference to Kievan 
relations with the West would also have been appropriate, since it is erroneous 
to suppose that pre-Tartar Russia was totally cut off from Occidental con- 
tacts and influences, which penetrated even to the remoter principality of 
Suzdal-Vladimir. 

From a sketch of the process of colonization toward the northeast, the 
author passes to an examination of the results of the Tartar incursion. It is 
worth while to note in passing that in his treatment of the northeastern 
principalities Mr. Eck is not exempt from the schematized method of the 
older Russian historians who sought to trace a direct line of descent from 
the early pre-eminence of Kiev to the rising hegemony of Moscow, and 
presupposed a relatively slight development of Rostov and the upper Volga 
basin before the days of Yuri Dolgoruki in the twelfth century. In this 
connection, the author should at least have taken into account the objections 
of M. S. Hrushevski and A. E. Presnyakov to this schematization, the origins 
of which go back to the sixteenth! century founders of official Muscovite 
historical tradition. Mr. Eck’s adherence to this evolutionary theory results 
in his almost complete disregard of the medieval Galician-Volhynian and 
Lithuanian principalities, which are really as much (if not indeed more 
truly) the heirs of Kiev as Suzdal and Moscow. It is well enough to speak 
of the “dislocation” of Russia with the decline of Kiev and the Tartar 
hegemony, provided one appreciates that Russian life went on around other 
nuclei than those of Novgorod (to which Mr. Eck also devotes comparatively 
little space) and the Moscow district. Mr. Eck provides a good estimate 
of the-effects of Tartar rule, with due attention to its economic and fiscal 
aspects. One correction of detail is necessary: the word zovar (“merchan- 
dise, camp, property”) is not Tartar, as Mr. Eck assumes (p. 37), but 
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Khazar, and was in current use two centuries and more before the Tartars 
were even heard of. 

After discussing the parcellation of the Suzdal- Vladimir area in the 
thirteenth century, Mr. Eck proceeds to the main topic of his monograph: 
the social organization of Suzdalian-Muscovite Russia from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century. He thus deals successively with the princes and 
their administration, the Church (its position in society, its economic röle, 
its juridical prerogatives, and its dependents), the servitors of the prince, 
the peasants, city dwellers and commerce, ‘and the servile elements of 
society, concluding with a lengthy chapter on the formation of the Muscovite 
monarchy which supplies the political background for the previous sections. 
Purely from the standpoints of method and intrinsic clarity, this summary 
might preferably have preceded the institutional analysis. 

A section of Mr. Eck’s book of more than usual interest to Western 
scholars is that in which he deals with the rise of Russian feudal relation- 
ships, which show striking parallels with Occidental feudalism. It was long 
the custom of Russian historians, and not merely those of Slavophile con- 
viction or tendency, to depict the evolution of the medieval Russian state as 
something unique, devoid of essential similarity to the processes observed in 
Western Europe. With regard to feudalism, the chief opposition to this view 
emanated from M. Pavlov-Silvanski, a young scholar who before his untimely 
death in 1908 had written a considerable series of articles on this subject 
which culminated in his monograph, Feudalism in Old Russia (1907), repub- 
lished in 1924 under Soviet auspices with an introduction by the late M. N. 
Pokrovski. This new edition placed the Marxist stamp of approval on the 
author’s theories, which constitute an important contribution to the Marxist 
contention that Russia is to be regarded as a European country which has 
developed along the same fundamental lines as its neighbors, with due allow- 
ance for peculiar local factors which have retarded or accelerated certain 
phases of its evolution. Students of comparative institutions will thus find a 
considerable body of suggestive material in Mr. Eck’s chapters on princely 
servitors and the bonds of vassalage. 

In dealing with the rise of Moscow, Mr. Eck lays somewhat excessive 
emphasis on the réle played by individual princes and rather too little on the 
results of economic pressure. On the whole, for example, the early struggle 
between Moscow and Tver from 1305 forward was waged not by the princes, 
who were too busily engaged in currying Tartar favor, but by boyars on the 
ground, and the eminence of Ivan Kalita was due as much to the ambitions 
of his feudatories as to his own energy. Similarly, the rise of Moscow, as 
Klyuchevski pointed out, was chiefly due to its geographical situation on a 
crucial trade route. The relations between Novgorod and Moscow were 
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primarily conditioned by mercantile considerations, and the final overthrow 
of Novgorod resulted from Muscovite ambitions not only to control the 
northern Dvina fur preserves but also to shift the profits of trade with the 
West from the old metropolis to Moscow. The motives indicate the degree 
of influence upon princely policy possessed by classes not always assumed to 
have been extremely vocal, and should provide'a warning against any tend- 
ency to attach too much weight to princely initiative when the latter was 
merely the product of circumstances over which the prince, more likely than 
not, had no control whatever. 

These reservations are not intended, however, to disparage the effective- 
ness of Mr. Eck’s monograph, which amply merits attentive study, and may 
well serve as a stimulus to medievalists in search of new materials and fields 
of research. For the beginner in Russian history, the temptation is great 
not to go back beyond the modern revolutionary period or, at the most, the 
more familiar phases of nineteenth century Russian diplomacy. Important 
as these items are, there is also abundant opportunity for extremely produc- 
tive research in both the early and the late medieval periods in Russia, where 

‘ problems of institutional, social, and economic history still await the trained 
investigator familiar with Western European parallels and qualified to handle 
the native source materials. 


Harvard University. : SAMUEL H. Cross. 


Calendar of Ormond Deeds. Edited by Epmunn Curtis, Litt.D., Profes- 
sor of Modern History, Trinity College, Dublin. Volume II, 7350- 
1413 A. D. [Ormond Deeds, the Medieval Documents preserved at 
Kilkenny Castle, published by the Irish Manuscripts Commission. ] 
(Dublin: The Stationery Office. 1934. Pp. xli, 403.) 

Tuts second volume of the calendar of Ormond deeds contains fewer royal 
charters and deeds of intrinsic diplomatic interest than the first, but from 
the point of view of the political and economic history of Ireland is of equal 
or even greater importance. It includes some late inspeximus charters and 
confirmations, but in the main the deeds fall between the years 1350 and 
1413, a period for which very little evidence is in print. The method adopted 
by the editor continues that of the first volume, giving short summaries in 
English of most documents, retaining all names of persons and places, and 
adding a transcript of the Latin text where some matter of special interest is 
involved. The.deeds relate for the more part to the Ormond family and the 
growth and management of their great estates, but there are included also 
some relating to other families and small tenants. The grant by Hugh 
Despenser (1391-1393) of the castle of Kilkenny which became the center of 
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the Ormond fee, is included, and also the prisage of wines whereby the posi- 
tion of the Ormonds was strengthened financially. 

Amongst the interesting matters for which the calendar is a mine of 
information is the organization and functioning of the government of Ireland 
during the period. Names of officers are often mentioned. The part played 
by James ‘Butler, third earl of Ormond, may be noted especially, and his 
relation to various institutions of the central administration. On the economic 
side attention should be called to the charters containing customals of towns, 
especially that of Sumertown near Callan, and also to the indenture con- 
taining the condition that there be built within two years “a town of houses 
suitably, after the manner of lawful towns”. There should also be noted the 
references to betaghs, nativi hibernici, and villeins, open fields, distinctions 
between dominium and dominicum, and the various rents and services by 
which tenants held, which will aid our knowledge of manorial organization 
in Ireland. Coyne and cess and bolle appear occasionally, and many docu- 
ments relate to livery and maintenance. The relation between English and 
Irish inhabitants during the period, and the growing strength of the Irish is 
also somewhat clarified. Legislation was passed to prevent the exodus of 
English lords, on account of the “urgent necessity of saving the land of 
Ireland”, and some evidence is given of the assimilation of English to Irish. 
The editor states in his short preface that “in Ireland the Normans, after 
being, and speaking, French till 1360, turned first out of necessity, then with 
real affection, to the ancient and unbroken speech and tradition of the 
Gaelic majority”. The earl of Ormond in 1395 spoke both Irish and English 
fluently. The volume contains several examples of treaties or agreements 
drawn up with Irish chieftains, and light is thrown on local conditions by an 
extraordinary case in the course of which a plea of defamation was brought 
against the bishop of Cloyne by the earl of Ormond, and accusations were 
made also of schism and heresy, all of which came before the court of the 
vicar general of the archbishop of Cashel. The bishop of Cloyne had intro- 
duced into the Mass instead of the proper preface a clause beginning duo 
sunt, and naming the earl of Ormond and the earl of Desmond as destroying 
“us and our goods”. The audience was scandalized, “hoping the good bishop 
was only out of his mind”, but when he defended his “shocking words”, 
and refused to come on summons, proceedings were taken against him. We 
are grateful for this example of ecclesiastical procedure, and also for many 
records of the earls’ own courts. The volume contains an index of names of 
persons and places, and mention should be made also of the comments of 
Mr. Charles McNeill, quoted in the preface, on the interpretation of certain 
passages in the first volume. 

Mount Holyoke College. N. NEIson. 
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BOOKS OF’MODERN HISTORY 


The God of the Witches. By Marcarer Auıce Muray, D.Litt., Fellow 
of University College, London. (London: Sampson Low, Marston 
and Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 214. 8s. 6d.) ; 

Miss Murray’s book is less a new one than a rewriting of her volume on 
The Witch-Cult in Western Europe (1921). Like that it deals not.only with 
the god, but with the worshipers, the priesthood, the rites, of a pagan 
religion—the worship of a god of fertility— which Miss Murray believes to 
have survived in rural Christendom from palaeolithic days, not only to the 
end of the Middle Ages, but far into the modern time. Leaders in this wor- 
‘ship, she thinks, were the fairies, in whom she sees a primitive folk, only 
slightly smaller than others, who lived hidden in the recesses of the country- 
side, But the bulk of the worshipers, according to Miss Murray, were those 
whom their fellows persecuted as “witches”, their Christian persecutors 
identifying their god with the Devil; and it is on what she can learn from 
the confessions of these as to their “witch-sabbaths”—their secret assemblies 
for worship—that her theory mainly rests. l 

Now, these “confessions” were nearly all elicited by torture; and of this 
noz irrelevant fact her earlier book made at least a mention. It was but a 
grudging mention, and she added that “in most of the English and many of 
the Scotch trials legal torture was not applied”. In how many of the English 
trials a substitute for torture was found we have learned more fully from 
the recent book of Mr. Ewen; and in those under the witch-finder Hopkins 
the use of torture, however illegal, was notorious, As for Scotland, she cannot 
show that in a single case the confession was not due to torture or the fear 
of torture. Sir George Mackenzie, himself the king’s prosecutor, whom she 
rashly names among the brilliant minds that believed what the witches 
testified, tells us instead that to his certain knowledge “most of all that ever 
were taken were tormented after this fashion” whose cruelty he describes, 
“and this usage was the ground of all their conféssion”. But it was some- 
thing to caution her readers by a mention of torture. Her new book never 
mentions it; and no more than the old does it suggest that she has studied any 
history of the witch persecution or given a thought to the procedure that 
made confession certain but worthless. She still quotes without discrimina- 
tion the New England witches, who knew (and were meant to know) that it 
was those who would not confess who were put to death, and especially Mary 
Osgood, who not only took back her confession and was let go, but joined 
with others in a vivid account of the pressure which induced the false con- 
fession. Still she builds on the confession of Guillaume Edelin, the cleric 
and scholar who first had the courage to maintain from the pulpit that the 
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witch-sabbath was a fantasy, and whose monstrous confession and life ' 
imprisonment have by scholars been counted the Inquisition’s requita]. 

It was, indeed, the absurdities confessed by those accused of witchcraft that 
eventually discredited the torture. On the Continent, where witch trials were 
many and records more full, and where torture was everywhere used, the 
exposure could be earlier and more thorough. Under the Roman law, here 
everywhere in force, the first step was the preparation of a questionary, whose 
items were sometimes prescribed by the government, but oftenest based on 
the testimony to be offered against the accused. The poor victim, groping in 
agony for whatever would satisfy the inquisitors, had to answer little but yes 
or no. In the reviewer’s keeping is a trial in which the accused, hesitant what 
further to confess, asked that his accusers’ testimony be read him—and it was. 
It should be clear—as it has long been to Continental scholars—that what is 
to be sought in these “confessions” is less the deeds of the accused than the 
imaginings of their accusers. 

It was late in the Middle Ages when the witch-sabbath was first dreamed 
of. The tenth century idea of women who ride at night through vast spaces 
“with Diana and Herodias”, which Miss Murray tries to connect with it, has 
long been recognized as a remnant of classical superstition. No contem- 
porary saw in it an earthly ride to an earthly meeting, and the Church stamped 
it out as an illusion. When in the mid-fifteenth century 4 Dominican inquisi- 
tor wrote the first monograph on what he called the “new sect” of the Devil- 
worshipers, the haeretici fascinari (i. e., the witches), he denies any connec- 
tion of these with the troop of Diana and Herodias, “quae sunt fabulosae 
quaedam et poeticae fictiones”. Our first glimpses of Devil-worship or witch- 
assembly belong to the late thirteenth century or the early fourteenth, when 
the Schoolmen had completed their dualism, with the Devil as “God’s ape” 
and his synagogue as the Church’s parody, and when the Inquisition had 
learned to extort from a heretic whatever “confession” was needed—espe- 
cially of secret meetings in inaccessible places. But from this back to Miss 
Murray’s pre-Christian cult is a long, long gap; and what she asks us to 
believe is that through all this the cult survived, unsuspected by the theologians 
who tirelessly sought new heresies and by the penitentials which rested on 
the disclosures of countless sinners. We must believe it though no fairy 
seems ever to have been caught, no penitent to have disclosed that the 
witches’ Devil was really a god of fertility. 

Miss Murray’s views have gained a vast currency. If her complacent 
reviewers would only glance at her sources! 

Cornell University. George L. Burr. 


Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance. By Freperic 
Cuapin LANE, Associate in History in the Johns Hopkins University. 
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[The Johns Hopkins Historical Publications.] (Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins Press. 1934. Pp. ix, 285, $3.50.) 

Dr. Lane has gone to archival documents to asserable essential facts 
which lie beneath the greatness of Venice in her prime. The queen city of 
the Adriatic would have been of no consequence without the ships which 
rode the waves from Egypt and Turkey to England and Flanders. The 
ships could not have existed without builders, organized to maintain and 
unite their skill and transmit it to their successors. The fashion, size, and 
structure of the ships was changed from time to time, combining the tradi- 
tions of the Mediterranean and the Baltic with experience from the longer 
voyages of the fiercer oceans. The carrying and exchange of valuable goods 
between East and West and the conveyance of pilgrims and other passengers 
was highly profitable. Wares and men must be protected by weapons and 
artillery on the merchant ships or by galleys mainly devoted to warfare. 

The size and durability of the ships of Venice were surprisingly limited. 
In the great days of the sixteenth century the light galleys were in principal 
dimensions 125 feet long, seventeen feet-wide, and only five or six feet deep; 
and the ordinary “round ships” were 72 by 20 by 18 feet (p. 3). Considering 
their size, the ships had packed within them an extensive equipment, a heavy 
cargo, and a large number of men. The trireme galley carried 150 to 180 
men on the rowing benches alone, each pulling an oar 30 feet long which 
weighed 120 pounds. Great galleys used both oars and sails, and carried 200 
to 250 tons of cargo. A usual type of round ship carried 600 tons (1000 
botte or butts of wine). The ships of Venice had to be replaced by new 
ones on the average every ten years. 

‘The reader of this book will learn much about the ships of the great 
discoveries and conquests: carracks, busses, and cogs, caravels, galleons, and 
galleasses. The great shipwrights, Theodor Baxon, Nicolas the Greek, and 
the Bressan dynasty, kept the art of shipbuilding in step with the times. 
The Humanist professor, Vittor Fausto, was permitted to build and launch in 
1529 a great galley whose five men to a bench, each with a separate oar, 
raced it past a selected trireme to victory (p. 66). 

The workmen were organized in gilds after immemorial fashion, in the 
three groups of ship carpenters, caulkers, and sawyers. The training of 
apprentices, the transmission of the “mystery”, the worship of God with 
reverence for patron saints, various forms of social insurance, and contracts 
with employers whether private or the state, provided the gild officers with 
abundant activity. 

The need of maintaining a navy for protection in time of peace and- 
battle in time of war, whether with Genoa, the Turk, or anyone else, led the 
Venetian government to develop the Arsenal, a shipbuilding establishment 
occupying sixty acres and employing from one to two thousand skilled work- 
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men. Ten or more galleys must be turned out each year, a reserve of com- 
pleted ships was kept in the three basins, and vast quantities of timbers, 
ropes, weapons, ard other equipment were stored. 

The discussion of the timber supplies in the last chapter is illuminating. 
Apparently an important reason for the decline of Venice was that insuf- 
ficient timber was grown within a reasonable distance to supply beams, 
planks, and oars. Suitable logs of dak, larch, and fir were sought near and 
far. Forests owned by the state or on any Venetian territory were more and 
more closely supervised. As distance inland increased, the problem of trans- 
port grew more difficult. Finally timber and even completed ships were 
bought from abroad. i ! 

Dr. Lane might have explained more changes in shipbuilding conditions 
by constant chronological reference to the wars of Venice and to known com- 
mercial variations. From another point of view, the data he supplies con- 
cerning the ships of Venice will greatly help students of the military and 
commercial ‘history of the two centuries concerned. 

Ten tables and seven appendixes supplement the narrative, providing 
statistics of the proportions and measures of the various types of Venetian 
ships in different periods, the numbers of the craftsmen and their pay, the 
weights, measures, and moneys, freight rates, and the cost of ships. A 
light galley about the year 1600°cost complete 8056 ducats or about $30,000 
of 1934 gold value. Sixty years later a 480 ton merchant ship or a 720 ton 
war galleon cost four times as much. i 

The University of Illinois. - A. H. LYBYER. 


La chronique de Philippe de Vigneulles. Editée par CHarLEs BRUNEAU, 

professeur à Université de Nancy. Tomes III, IV, De lan 1473 

à l'an 1525. [L Université de Nancy.] (Metz: Société d'Histoire et 

d'Archéologie de la Lorraine. 1932, 1933. Pp. iv, 4023 559.) 

Tue character of the first two volumes of Philippe’s chronicle has been 
indicated in this Review (XXXIV, 575; XXXVIII, 830). In them the author 
followed at first an unnamed priest, later Jean Abrion, a citizen of Metz. 
After Abrion died in 1501, Philippe, who was then twenty-eight years old, 
assumed full responsibility for the narrative. While earlier parts of the 
chronicle may thus have been in substance contemporary with the events 
which they describe, Volume IV is unquestionably so. There is marked 
expansion of the tale between 1512 and 1523, resulting in some 400 pages 
on a single decade. Philippe’s plan, as indicated in his prologue, was to 
write particularly of the international wars fought in Italy. It is doubtful 
whether he has told us much about them that is new. Items like the recep- 
tion of Francis’s money by the Swiss before they turned against him at 
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Marignano or the censure of Julius II for causing the death of 50,000 men 
are of interest. 

Relative to happenings at or near Metz Philippe is most informing. Some- 
times these are of general purport. We learn what princes and cities were 
"present at Maximilian’s Diet of Cologne in 1505, what ceremonies attended 
the coronation of Charles V, what were the proceedings against Luther a 
year later. The author at times essays to give documents, such as a letter of 
1500 from the sultan to the king of France. He gossips about the duke of ` 
Suffolk, the “White Rose”, who in 1514 came to live at Metz. The prince 
hunted with the townsmen, raced his best horse against a rival horse of one 
of them, attracted to himself the wife and jewels of another. About con- 
flicts in which the city was engaged Philippe is naturally detailed. When 
in 1492 Duke René demanded of Metz 20,000 florins, an eloquent speech by 
Abrion voiced the city’s refusal to pay, and the court of the archbishop of 
Treves upheld the refusal, When in 1512 Maximilian requested a great 
“taille et ayde” from all his empire, the townsmen declined with spirit. The 
sharpest struggle was with Philippe Sluster, a German baron who assisted a 
rebellious citizen, was put under the ban of the Empire but bombarded the 
town, and could only be repulsed with the assistance of a French seigneur 

` at a cost of 24,000 florins. All this was like the employment of condottieri by 
Italian cities. 

Episodes in the social and cultural life of Metz interested Philippe most. 
Whether it be his account of the kidnaping of his father and himself by 
brigands who exacted 500 florins for their release, or of the collapse of the 
bridge of Notre Dame at Paris with its sixty houses, or of the salt works at 
Salins visited as he went on pilgrimage, or of finely constructed Roman 
masonry uncovered in digging foundations in the city, or of the rebuilding of 
the parish church of his native village, for which he induced the villagers to 
contribute wine and money worth 50 Zivres, or of a servant girl burned for 
infanticide but breaking her bonds in frenzy because a niggardly executioner 
had supplied insufficient wood for the burning, or of the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Lutherans to preach at Metz—the narrative constitutes a revealing 
picture of urban life of the time. The editor explains that he has made no 
effort to edit the chronicle as a historian, his interest being philological. 
Yet Volume IV, as perhaps other parts, merits such editing. With it they 
would become as usable as they are already illuminating. = 

Bryn Mawr College. H.L. Gray. 


Early Tudor Government. By Kenneru PıckrHorn, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College and Lecturer in History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Volume I, Henry VII; volume II, Henry VIII. (Cambridge: 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XL—33 
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University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 

192; xiv, 564. $3.25; $7.00.) 

Tue first of these two volumes is a more or less systematic, topical descrip- 
tion of English political institutions under Henry VII; the second is a run- 
ning commentary on the reign of Henry VIII, designed to point out the 
constitutional significance of the events of that momentous time as they 
proceeded. 

The author has confined himself apparently to material in print, but it 
will not be forgotten that a very large part of the available manuscript 
sources for both reigns has been published in some form or other. The list 
of authorities at the end of each volume, if not exhaustive, is adequate. 
It might have been made with more care for bibliographical details. An 
accurate title and a place and date of publication are indispensable data for’ 
reference purposes. One wonders a little why Mr. Pickthorn has included 
Elsynge’s book on parliamentary procedure and omitted the earlier and 
much more valuable work of Hakewill on the same subject. 

It will be convenient to consider the two volumes separately. The first 
one has chapters on the crown, the council, justice, parliament, and law, 
with a brief concluding chapter. on villeins and clerics. It contains nothing 
new but it does bring together in convenient form the results of recent 
studies on these subjects and it makes some cogent observations by the way. 
There are many matters, to be sure, about which we should like to have more 
information. Considering the important place which public finance played 
in the whole problem of the Tudors, we should like to have had an adequate 
description of the way taxes were levied and collected. We should have liked 
something, too, about political conditions in the English towns. And we 
wish that economic problems, always close to the heart of Tudor sovereigns, 
had not been so cavalierly treated. But what we lack in these matters we 
gain in others, Mr. Pickthorn’s comments on the military establishment, the 
jury, and the justice of the peace“are, for example, extraordinarily good. He 
makes two points which taken together furnish the thesis for his whole dis- 
cussion. The first is that political institutions under Henry VII were still 
flexible enough to be bent almost any way by a strong monarch without 
being broken, and the second, that the constitution of the kingdom was to a 
very remarkable degree dependent for its working upon the good will of the 
citizenry. He sums up a good deal of Tudor history in the following passage: 
“What the class from which justices of the peace were drawn wanted done 
Henry VII could get done very easily, what they did not mind being done, 
easily enough; what would happen if the crown should want done some- 
thing which that class was determined should not be done was a question ` 
still to be settled, even still to be raised.” 

The larger part of the second volume deals with the period after the fall 
of Cardinal Wolsey and is mainly concerned with the Divorce case, the 
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Pilgrimage of Grace, and the dissolution of the monasteries. One cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Pickthorn has slighted the importance of Wolsey’s 
contributions to English constitutional development. It was Wolsey in his 
combined functions of chancellor and papal legate who supplied the pattern 
for the Tudor conception of an undivided sovereignty in the union of those 
ancient rivals regnum and sacerdotium. And it was probably Wolsey also 
who revealed to his master the dangers of an absolutism unsupported by 
popular good will. What Wolsey did in fashioning the instruments of royal 
rule, particularly in the prerogative courts, and what he left undone in de- 
veloping a working basis of co-operation between crown and parliament, were 
of fundamental importance for what followed. 

Mr. Pickthorn’s discussion of the Divorce case is admirable so far as its 
constitutional implications are concerned. Here as everywhere he lays great 
stress upon Henry’s definite purpose to secure for every important step in 
policy statutory support. He agrees with Professor Pollard that Henry’s 
greatest claim to distinction lay in his acceptance and application of the prin- 
‘ciple of government by consent. For the Pilgrimage of Grace he depends 
largely upon the standard work of Madeleine and Ruth Dodds; for the 
dissolution of the monasteries, upon Savine and Liljegren and Baskerville. 
It is rather curious to discover that he finds plenty of space to consider the 
fate of the dispossessed monks and little or none to point out the economic and 
social consequences of a step which involved the transfer to new owners of 
something like one sixth of all the land of England. 

The Cleves marriage and the fall of Cromwell, the Howard marriage and 
the rise of Gardiner, are all set forth, though Cromwell gets rather more 
than his just deserts and Gardiner rather less than his. All the rest is more 
` or less of the conventional pattern. Outside of the Proclamations Act and the 
Ferrers case there is not much of significance for constitutional development 
in the last decade of Henry’s reign. It is, as the author himself observes, 
largely a matter of crossing t’s and dotting i’s. The religious side with its 
Bishop’s Book and its King’s Book and its Bible is more significant. Mr. 
Pickthorn’s observations upon the constitutional implications of the establish- 
ment of the English bible are worth quoting: 


In the religious field, the establishment of the English bible was no doubt 
the feat which was most deeply and permanently to affect the constitution of 
England in one sense, and even in the specific sense it is not too fanciful to 
imagine that the English fidelity, in the next three centuries, at least, to case 
_ law and judicial interpretation, to government by discussion and respect for 
antiquity, and the English attempts to be comprehensive without being in- 
different, received a great, perhaps decisive, reinforcement from the process 
which made the ultimate criterion for English Christianity an uncodified col- 
lection of records and caused the English hierarchy to see infallibility nowhere 

and probability only in the agreement of the learned. 
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On the personal side, of course, the last decade of Henry’s reign was full 
of color. But Mr. Pickthorn eschews personalities—a grave mistake in a 
period when instigutions counted for less than the men and women who 
manipulated them. He does let us see the old king masterful and dominating . 
even to the end. First to last it was not rank or position or office, it was 
nearness to Henry that mattered. 

In general there is too much public law in these volumes and not enough 
of all the other factors which really determined the course of public law. 
This manner of considering constitutional development without its economic 
and cultural background tends to be academic and unreal.- But within the 
limits which he has prescribed for himself Mr. Pickthorn has written a very 
, serviceable book, probably the best book now available on early Tudor 
government. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Conyers Reap. 


The Civil Survey, 1654-1656, County of Tipperary. Prepared for pub- 
lication with introductory notes by Roserr C. -Sımıncron, of the 
Quit Rent Office, Dublin. Volume I, Eastern and Southern Baronies; 
volume II, Western and Northern Baronies with the Return of 
Crown and Church Lands for the Whole County. [Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission.] (Dublin: The Stationery Office. 1931; 1934. 
Pp. xxvii, 388; xxxii, 418. 105.5 155.) _ 

The Chronicle of Ireland, 1584-1608, by Sir James Perrott. Edited by 
Hersert Woop, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. [Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion.] (Dublin: The Stationery Office. 1933. Pp. viii, 199. 125. 6d.) 
WHEN news of the Irish insurrection of 1641 arrived in England, Parlia- 

ment took measures for its suppression, culminating in the “Act for the 

speedy and effectual reducing of the rebels in His Majesty’s Kingdom of 

Ireland”. This set aside 2,500,000 acres of profitable Irish land for the re- 

payment, at from six to twelve shillings per acre, of those who would advance 

money by way of adventure for that service. The king was carefully ex- 
cluded from control of the money, as also of the army to be raised by its 
means, and although, after protest, he signed the bill, March 19, 1642, a few 
months later he saw a large portion of the fund used to finance the rebellion 
in England. When Irish resistance was finally crushed in 1653 the Com- 
monwealth government found itself with obligations of about £300,000 to 
the “adventurers”, and of some £1,550,000, arrears of pay, to the army. The 

“Act for the settling of Ireland”, August 12, 1652, confiscated, in whole or ~ 

in part, the estates of practically all Irish landowners, and ordered the segrega- 

tion of the dispossessed in a section of the island (Clare and Connacht), 
while the “Act for the satisfaction of adventurers and soldiers”, September 
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27, 1653, provided for the discharge of the obligations to both these classes 
out of the lands so acquired. Preliminary to this reallotment of the entire 
land of Ireland, a commission was issued, June 22, 1653, for three general 
surveys, a survey by inquisition, a survey by admeasurement, and what was 
called a “Gross Survey”. The survey by inquisition, known as the “Civil 
Survey”, was executed during 1654-1656 for twenty-seven of the thirty-two 
counties. Local commissioners were appointed, who held courts of survey 
in each barony, at which jurors from the old landholders were impaneled 
and witnesses examined. Record was taken in the most minute manner of 
the boundaries of baronies, parishes, and estates, of the owners (in 1640) 
and their tenures, of the character, extent and value of the lands, of castles, 
towns, churches, habitations. One set of the books of the survey, prepared 
in duplicate, has long since disappeared; part of the other was destroyed by 
a fire in the Surveyor General’s Office in 1711, and the remainder by the 
destruction of the Public Record Office in 1922. Fortunately certified copies 
of these last, nearly complete for ten counties, had been placed in the Quit 
Rent Office and are now being published. Their extraordinary value for the 
topography and for the social history, national as well as local, of Ireland in 
the seventeenth century, is obvious. l 

The second work here noticed seems to have been a draft of what was 
designed to be a semiofficial continuation, from A. D. 1584, of that sketch 
of Irish history in the sixteenth century which was contributed by John 
Hooker to, Holinshed’s Chronicles. The author, Sir James Perrott, is said 
to have been an illegitimate son of the Sir John Perrott who was lord deputy 
of Ireland from 1584 to 1588. For the earlier years of the period treated, 
the narrative is, from the English point of view, fairly full, but it becomes 
fragmentary toward the end. In both publications the work of editors and 
printers maintains the good standard already set by the Irish Manuscripts 
Commission. 

Public Archives of Canada. i J. F. KENNEY. 


England in the Reign of Charles II. By Davm Oss, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Two volumes. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 388; vii, 389-771. $11.00.) 

In these two handsome volumes it is scarcely too much to say that Mr. 
Ogg has given us, on the whole, the most complete and satisfactory account 
of the Restoration period which has yet appeared. They contain an immense 
amount of information about the England and the empire of that time, from 
a sketch of its geology with which his book begins, to an appreciation of the 
talents and character of Halifax, with which it ends. Between those two 
extremes, almost every phase of English life, activity, and thought is touched 
upon; and much of it is treated with almost meticulous minuteness. If, 
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indeed, there is one criticism which may be passed on these volumes— 
and that is an ungracious and ungrateful one—it is that they are, as it were, 
too rich in materjal. It is a good fault; but it makes the telling of the story 
difficult; and, curiously enough, if there is one element less elaborately treated 
than another, it is that of political activities and development. 

It may be that such a judgment is only the impression left by the relative 
wealth of other materials. Yet the book begins with more than a hundred 
pages of description of the England of 1660; it includes thereafter chapters 
on commerce and trade, the fighting services, revenue and taxation, two 
constitutional chapters, one on plantations and dependencies, and a final, 
chapter, “A Record of Achievement”; in all roughly half of the volumes. 
Even the narrative chapters contain a great amount of descriptive material; 
so that, all in all, never before has there been gathered together such an 
amount of information regarding England in the Restoration period. 

Inevitably, however much description explains what happened and why, 
it slows or interrupts the narrative; but whether that is a gain or loss, each 
reader must, and will, judge for himself. The story of the political activities 
of the reign is well and clearly told. It is based on adequate materials, in 
which the calendars of state papers play a leading and important part. Here 
and there important documents are given more or less in full, as in the case 
of the secret treaty of Dover; and the numerous footnotes give evidence of 
wide reading and research on the part of the author, and a sense of security 
to the reader. It is, in short, a scholarly performance. It is perhaps too much 
to hope that contributions to English history by American scholars should 
find their way to the attention of their English colleagues, but one misses in 
the footnotes references to various such sources of information, which might 
have been of assistance to even such a work as this. 

As to the general thesis of the book and its specific treatment of various 
phases of Restoration politics, there remains something to be said. If one may 
take the not wholly convincing statement of the publishers that “Charles’s 
principles of government were un-English and that it was by reaction against 
those principles that Englishmen achieved both constitutional government 
and a sense of international responsibility”, as the moral of the story, it may 
only be remarked that this is rather the sort of generalization which an 
Oxford tutor might give to a promising pupil for an essay subject than 
what one reader, at least, gathered from the volumes. 

As to specific points which suggest themselves, there is one consideration 
which seems worthy of note. It is that during the Restoration and Revolu- 
tion periods there was an amount of what may be called underground politics 
scarcely paralleled in English history. This is particularly true of the reign 
of Charles the Second, as might be expected in an age emerging from one 
revolution and on the way to another, and forming, as it were, a part of 
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both. That was sensed by Mr. Trevelyan; but, save for the enormous atten- 
tion paid to the Popish Plot, it has as yet scarcely received the attention it 
deserves. The influence of the Nonconformist plots op the Clarendonian 
legislation against dissent has long since been pointed out. There remains the 
underground connection between Shaftesbury, Buckingham, and the darker 
elements of the period, the clubs, and the relations with William of Orange, 
now being more minutely investigated, as factors in the great problem which ` 
leads up to that of the Revolution itself. 

There is perhaps one other general consideration which may be noted. 
The Whig tradition dies hard; but, with all their virtues, with all the 
literary charm of their champions, especially Andrew Marvell, one may ques- 
tion whether more reliance may be placed on Whig attacks upon their 
antagonists in the reign of Charles II than on like party utterance today. 
From complete adherence to their charges Mr. Ogg is absolved; but perhaps 
a fairer appreciation of the period might be obtained by minimizing the 
influence of Marvell’s satires, however unconscious that influence may have 
been. The roots of the Restoration run deep into the history of the preceding 
twenty years and more, and no historian of the period can fail to take account 
not only of the animosities but of the personalities of the Puritan Revolution 
which lived on into the reign of Charles the Second. 

A great amount of careful research remains to be done before we can 
approach the truth of this complex and fascinating period. To its elucidation 
Mr. Ogg has made an admirable contribution; and one must conclude, as he 
began, that this is so far the most satisfactory account of Restoration Eng- 
land which has yet appeared, a solid, substantial, and convincing book. 

Harvard University. W. C. Assorr. 


Isaac Newton, 1642-1727: a Biography. By Louis 'TrencHArD More. | 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. Pp. xii, 675. $4.50.) 
Few men of science have been more. acclaimed than Newton. The 

“Legends of superhumanity”, which began early to gather about his name, 

have helped to perpetuate a “Newtonian myth”, despite the accomplishments 

of modern physics and greater knowledge of Newton’s character. A well- 
balanced treatment of his life and of his place in the history of science has 
been needed. Professor More’s volume is an exhaustive reappraisal of New- 

ton. In addition to the available printed material, the author, himself a 

physicist, has made full use of the Portsmouth Collection; some of it is 

printed for the first time in this biography. 

"Professor More’s examination of Newton’s interests shows the mind of 
the great physicist to have been a confusing mixture. By flashes of genius 
Newton made three great discoveries in his twenties—the calculus, the com- 
position of light, and universal gravitation. His change of residence from 
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Cambridge to London at the time of the Revolution of 1688, led to an 
“abrupt cessation from scientific work”. A short time in Parliament was 
followed by much-sought preferment when Newton became Master of the 
Mint, a sinecure he held for thirty years. The later years were consumed in 
social activities and in studies, largely fruitless, of theology, prophecy, and 
chronology. There is no doubt that he believed his work in religious and 
mystical speculation more important than his work in science. And even as 
a scientist Newton had a blind eye. He took seriously vestiges of astrological 
lore—already discarded by many minds—and labored at finding a formula 
which would transmute baser metals into gold. Like so many of his scientific 
contemporaries, Newton mixed mathematics and theology, physics and mir- 
acles, in a hopeless tangle. He declared that natural law was suspended for 
purposes of miraculous revelation previous to Christ’s death, and he was much , 
upset when Leibnitz declared that his mechanistic hypothesis made God 
into a supermechanic. Newton’s study of Scripture led him to Unitarian 
views, but he appears to have been uninfluenced by the more skeptical 
thought then current. 
Professor More gives much space to the unseemly controversies with 
Leibnitz, Hooke, and Flamsteed. Whether they deserve so much attention 
or not, these quarrels show Newton to have been suspicious, jealous, and 
morbidly sensitive. Dr. More makes it clear that any blame for delay in 
Newton’s work because of difficulty in obtaining data from Flamsteed, the 
astronomer royal, “rests on Newton alone”. The author also reaffirms the 
independent discovery of the calculus by Leibnitz. 
The volume is marred by faults that make it difficult to use. Long letters 
` of Newton, reprinted at length, would be more useful in an appendix. Much 
space is taken by digressions hardly needed in a life of Newton, such as those 

„on the invention of the telescope, the history of the Royal Society—coming 
strangely toward the end of the volume—and the history of the mechanistic 
‘hypothesis from the Greeks to Descartes. The narrative is rendered dis- 
cursive by the large inclusion of much in the nature of gossip and of what 
the author calls “interesting anecdotes”. At times the narrative becomes 
almost a chronicle, the result probably of the difficulty of selecting from an 
embarrassment of riches. Dr. More’s apparent lack of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion for the work of modern physicists makes it difficult to see Newton in 
his true relation to the advances made:since his time. 

Marston Moor and Naseby were not fought in the eastern counties (p. 1), 
“consubstantiation” usually refers to the Lutheran idea of the sacrament 
(p. 644), Democritus is a doubtful nominee for the “most learned of the 
Greeks” (p. 254), and Galileo was not the inventor of the telescope. If he 
be given that honor, then Leibnitz is even more clearly the discoverer of 
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the calculus. The index is hopelessly inadequate and the volume lacks a 
bibliography, either of Newton’s own writings or the voluminous literature 
about him. ; é 

Miami University. Howard ROBINSON. 


French Nationalism in 1789 according to the General Cahiers. By 
Brarrice Fry Hysror. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1934. Pp. xviii, 343. 83.75.) 

THE discussion of nationalism in the seminar conducted by Professor 
Hayes at Columbia University has been productive of several excellent theses. 
This is one of them. Miss Hyslop selected the general cahiers of 1789 as a 
basis for a study of French nationalism on the eve of the Revolution, because 
these documents, despite their limitations, represent in a unique way the 
collective opinion of groups all over France. 

The first task was to locate and verify the texts of the cahiers of 1789, 
and to differentiate between the general and the preliminary. In the author’s 
Repertoire critique des cahiers (Paris, 1933), published by the French gov- 
ernment as a volume in the Collection de documents inédits, this task has 
been brilliantly performed. For the projected study, she found 522 general 
cahiers available and 93 missing. Since the latter represented widely dispersed 
districts, their absence could hardly invalidate conclusions. 

As the next step, Miss Hyslop analyzed French nationalism and reduced 
it to its basic elements. With these before her as criteria, she set out to dis- 
cover from the general cahiers of 1789 “what stage in its development French 
nationalism had reached on the eve of the French Revolution”. The results 
of her efforts are embodied in four well-written chapters dealing with 
nationality, democracy, &tatisme, and patriotism. In a final chapter she 
divides the general cahiers into five categories with respect to the degree 
of nationalism reflected. A chart and an accompanying map indicate 
graphically the nature of the nationalist opinion among the several classes of 
the electoral districts, as well as the general geographical distribution of such 
opinion. Study of the map reveals that “the whole north central area radiat- 
ing from Paris, stretching through Burgundy and the Dauphiné, and. in- 
cluding a disjointed region in the west at La Rochelle, was most nationalist. 
It was this area that supplied the nationalist program and a large proportion 
of the nationalist leaders for the French Revolution.” The northern, north- 
eastern, and southwestern regions were strongholds of ‘conservative national- 
ism’. An appendix of fifty pages relieves the footnotes of charts and tabula- 
tions; the select bibliography is well arranged, and the index is satisfactory. 

Miss Hyslop’s major service, so it seems to the reviewer, has been rendered 
by her location and verification of the texts of the cahiers of 1789, a service 
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comparable to that rendered by Armand Brette. The present study is a fine 
exercise in historical method and shows what the cahiers can be made to 
yield under propex treatment.‘ The author has defined her terms carefully, 
and has achieved a convincing synthesis of nationalist opinion in France 
on the eve of the Revolution. Although the cahiers are the best gauge of 
public opinion that we have for that period, it is to be hoped that the present 
study will be supplemented by the study of nationalism in other sources of 
the period. 
The University of North Carolina, MiTcHELL B. GARRETT. 


A Decade of Revolution, 1789-1799. By Crane Brinton, Harvard Uni- 
versity. [The Rise of Modern Europe, edited by William L. Langer.] 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1934. Pp. x, 330. $3.75-) 


Tuis volume represents a successful attempt to reinterpret the Revolu- 
tion in the light of modern research. Such a task is not easy and exception 
may be taken to some of the views presented, for, with all the mass of pub- 
lished material, there are still unexplored areas and the field is highly con- 
troversial even in many of its better known aspects. The author admittedly 
writes “sociological history”, but let me hasten to assure any who may have 
developed a complex against this blend that, whether because of it or in spite 
of it, the quality of his history is good. His treatment is judicious. His 
characterizations are apt. His writing is clear and vigorous with often an 
incisive observation that puts the issue in a new light or settles some disputed 
point more effectively than a page of argument. Attention should be called 
to two chapters that are especially well done: “The Republic of Virtue” 
which is in part an explanation of revolutionary philosophy and the final 
chapter which attempts to answer the question as to what the Revolution 
did to ordinary men. 

For the earlier period, the most significant revisionist tendency has been 
to put more purpose and preparation into the Revolution. To a large extent 
it has been robbed of that spontaneity so dear to republican historians. 
Formerly it was the liberals who accused royalists and counter-revolutionaries 
of plotting. But now the tables are turned and the reformers are indicted 
for planning the elections of the third estate to the Estates-General, the 
actions of the National Assembly on June 17, 20, and 23, the uprisings of 
July 14 and October 5 and 6, etc. Plotting is doubtless too strong a word, 
for Professor Brinton is not an advocate of the conspiracy theory. He main- 
tains, for example, that the simultaneous establishment of the new municipal 
governments throughout France after the fall of the Bastille “can plausibly 
be interpreted as an indication of widespread organization of the revolu- 
tionary party——not organization in the sense of plotting, but political organiza- 
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tion of an active minority with a definite program” (p. 35). In spite of his 
general preference for the views of Mathiez over those of Aulard, he does 
not hesitate to disagree with him. Perhaps most signifigant is his divergence 
from Mathiez over the socialism of Robespierre and the Jacobins. Their 
confiscation of private property and price fixing was merely a war measure 
directed against the enemies of the Republic and they took pains to explain 
that it was in no sense an attack upon the sacred right of property. “The 
men who made the Terror were not thinking in terms of economics” (p. 137). 
Of Robespierre himself he says that from his writings “no such person as 
Mathiez imagined can be made out”. He had many of the qualities of a 
second-rate preacher. “His speeches were sermons, edifying to the faithful, 
- quite empty to the unbeliever” (p. 108). And at last a good word must be 
said for the Directory. This government “was not strikingly efficient, nor 
popular, but it was-neither corrupt nor incompetent”, and “it had begun to 
put France in order” (pp. 244, 221). 

There is comparatively little to criticize in this work. Unless it be as- 
sumed that a constitutional monarchy and a republic are one and the same 
thing (and they doubtless have many common features), it is difficult to 
accept Professor Brinton’s view that “the Jacobins were almost from the first 
working towards a republic” (p. 21). He himself seems to make a distinc- 
tion later-when he states that the Jacobins abandoned their “inconsistent 
ideal of a monarchical republic” after the king’s flight to Varennes and for 
the most part became’ “out-and-out republicans” (p. 52). In view of the 
growing significance of nationalism, it is hard to explain the omission of any 
treatment of the federation movement which culminated in the great féte of 
July 14, 1790. An excellent “Note on Historiography” is followed by a criti- 
cal bibliography which contains the more important monographs and studies 
on the period. Another valuable feature is the inclusion, in a single block, of 
thirty-two pages devoted to reproductions of contemporary scenes, portraits, 
and caricatures. This volume augurs well for the new series under the editor- 
ship of Professor Langer. 


The State University of Iowa. GEORGE (GORDON ANDREWS. 


Friedrich Engels: Eine Biographie. Von Gustav Mayer. Zwei Bande. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1934. Pp. ix, 393; viii, 385. Bound, 
13.50 Gld.; unbound, 10 Gld.) 

` So much has been written about Friedrich Engels, since his death thirty- 
nine years ago, by such eminent authorities as Ernst Drahn, Werner Sombart, 
and others, that an additional new biography would hardly seem called for. 

Nevertheless, Gustav Mayer, favorably known.by his previous studies in this 

field, after twenty years of research, covering the literary estate of Engels 
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himself, Marx, Bebel, John Burns, Karl Kautsky, Adelheid Popp, and other 
contemporaries of Engels, as well as the Prussian State Archives and those 
of the Social Democgatic party in Berlin and the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute 
in Moscow, has adduced so much new, hitherto unpublished material that 
Franz Mehring, the well-known Marx biographer, was led to remark that 
Engels had been rediscovered. Given this wealth of fresh source material, 
Mayer has written a biography which contains so many intrinsic features 
that it deserves to be ranked among the foremost studies of Engels and his 
life work. 

Volume I deals with Engels’s early years, when this scion of a leading 
Rhenish industrial family, devout Calvinistic Pietists, realized the baneful 
social and economic effects of the rising capitalistic system upon the textile 
workers of his native Wupperthal. Followers of Adolf Weber’s theory of 
the correlation of modern capitalism and Calvinism will find much to sub- 
stantiate their views in chapters 1 and 2. Many colorful touches, based 
largely on letters to his favorite sister Marie and other close friends, make 
Mayer’s account of Engels’s wander years doubly interesting as well as in- 
formative: how he came under the influence of Hegelian philosophy in 
Berlin, and cast the religion of his parental home overboard in exchange for 
communism; his first, rather frosty meeting with Karl Marx in Cologne; 
the subsequent years of his political and social apprenticeship in Belgium, 
France, and finally in England, where contacts with the Chartist movement, 
the Owenites, the English socialists, and the proletarian elements of Man- 
chester, broadened and matured the young agitator’s views; his return to the 
Continent and participation in the revolt in Baden and the Palatinate in 1848. 

Volume II begins with Engels’s return to England in 1849, where there- 
after he made his permanent home, and where, first as head of the large textile 
firm of Ermen and Engels in Manchester (1850-1869) and later, having 
retired from active business and moved to London, he became one of the 
intellectual leaders of modern international communism. 

All his life Engels was an indefatigable student. While engaged in 
active business he was obliged to carry on his studies and writing nights and 
Sundays. Now at last he found sufficient time to devote himself wholly to 
his favorite studies: history, economics, languages (he spoke twenty-five), 
and to develop his views concerning the materialistic conception of history. 
And now, also, that close collaboration became possible between him and 
Karl Marx, which was as unique as it has been rare in the history of economic 
thought. Mayer treats this phase of Engels’s life with such an intimate knowl- 
edge of the surrounding circumstances and from so many new angles that this 
volume is much more than what its title would indicate. It is a new con- 
tribution to the history of Marx and of Marxism. 

The symbiosis of these two heralds of modern proletarianism here stands 
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out in plastic relief. The methodical Engels, trained in the school of life, 
combining a universality of knowledge and wide practical experience with 
a facile and productive pen, whose gift of quick orientation, enthusiasm, 
sunny bonhomie, and loving, self-sacrificing attachmenf (he gave from his 
own means upwards of £4000 to Marx and the latter’s family), contrasts 
sharply with the deeper, dialectically more original, but mentally-and phy- 
sically more inelastic Marx, whose brilliant, epigrammatic diction, fondness 
for striking antitheses, and remarkable gift of synthesis, combined with 
inherited rabbinical characteristics, are so freely discernible in the joint literary 
productions of these two men. Isolated, without power or party, these intel- 
lectual conquistadores developed the ideas and shaped the tactics which chal- 
lenged contemporary society and whose rallying cry “Proletarians of all lands, 
unite!” eventually circled the globe. 

The student of American history will find much that has formerly been 
treated rather meagerly, if at all, in current publications on the history of 
socialism in this country, in the chapters dealing with the Civil War; the 
articles contributed at the request of Charles A. Dana for the New York 
Tribune, 1851-1852 and 1857-1858, and to Dana’s New American Cyclo- 
pedia (most of which were written by Engels but appeared under Marx’s 
signature); Engels’s visit to the United States and Canada in 1888, and 
Engels’s correspondence with Adolf Cluss, Josef ey and others 
residing in the United States. 

The scholarly approach, admirable technique, objectivity, and lucid style 
of the author, as well as the many human traits and intimate glimpses of 
Engels, Marx, Bakunin, Lassalle, and of some of the younger generation 
like Millerand and Jaurés, Sidney Webb and others, add to the many merits 
of this eminent work. Both volumes contain valuable source references. 
Volume JI contains separate indexes by names and topics, covering both 
volumes. The frontispiece to Volume I represents Engels in his younger 
years, that in Volume II Engels in 1890. 

Georgetown University. Wırrıam F. Norz. 


Souvenirs de Charles Benoist, membre de l'Institut, ancien député de 
Paris, ancien ministre de France a la Haye. Tome III, 1902-1933. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1934. .Pp. 495, xxxvi. 36 fr.) 

Tis third volume of Souvenirs marks the last phase of the active life of 
Charles Benoist. It opens with a decided change in the author’s existence; 
from the year 1902 he continued as a writer, but at the same time he entered 
public life first as a deputy and later as an envoy of France to The Hague. 

The first part of the volume is concerned with the internal history of 
France during the early twentieth century. It would serve as a good com- 
panion piece to that excellent little book of André Siegfried, France: a Study 
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in Nationality. In M. Siegfried’s work one learns about the machinery of the 
Third Republic; in this part of M. Benoist’s Souvenirs one may see the 
machinery at work. The first chapter gives a detailed account of Benoist’s 
own political campaign, an account that is at one and the same time a narra- 
tive and a criticism.. The author points out the organization, inner workings, ` 
and power of the local comité électoral, but he does not hesitate to remark 
upon the abuses of the system and the ambition of the comité.to invade 
even the field of the legislature. He protests against the creation of “tout un 
faux pays légal, toute une croüte dévorante, qui se plaque sur le pays real 
et qui l’étouffe”. It was during this early period of his active political career 
that Benoist began to lose his faith in republican principles and practices. 
His first experience in campaigning put to flight many of his précon- 
ceived illusions about democracy and what he found shortly after his arrival 
in the Chamber was instrumental in turning him against the prevailing ' 
practices of government in France. It was the age of the Systeme Combes 
when the Combes ministry and its allies of the Left manufactured their 
policies outside of the legislature and brought them toutes cuites to the 
Chamber. When Benoist first appeared in it, the Chamber presented a 
galaxy of varied and well-known figures some of whom were nearing the 
end of their terms, others of whom were making their début as leaders. 
Alexandre Ribot, fearless, cruel in debate, classic in speech, and Edouard 
Aynard of Lyons, great banker, political magnate, collector, and restorer of 
the exquisite abbey of Fontenay, were the powers of a conservative opposi- 
tion. Jaurés, fiery, ‘dangerous, but respected by all, and Aristide Briand led 
factions of the Extreme Left. Occasionally, too, at this time, there appeared 
Clemenceau, “vieux Carabin, recouvrant d’un vernis de gouaille Mont- 
martroise un fonds d’aristocratisme caché sous la carmagnole, mais lui plus 
révolutionnaire que démocrate, sinon anti-démocrate”. M. Benoist possesses 
a gift for character portrayal and this section of the Souvenirs is filled with 
clear-cut, well-defined portraits of the passing and future leaders of France. 
He presents a vivid description of this epoch d'avant guerre when statesmen 
battled mercilessly over questions of parliamentary reform, socialism, church 
lands, religion, and party monopolies. It was the period when bureaucratic 
government became developed to the n™ degree, when Combisme carried 
party sympathy down even into the ranks of the army and placed black 
marks opposite the names of Foch, P£tain, and Fayolle because they went 
to Mass. France was having her bout in the realm of ideas before being 
faced with the awful reality of war. In fact, in the opinion of M. Benoist, 
political battling prevented an intelligent realization on the part of French- 
men at large of what was happening in the rest of the world. It is M. 
Benoist’s belief that Combisme and what followed were the causes of France’s 
perceiving too late the drift toward war. An eloquent and able opposition 
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warned the government and called for a truce, but a stubborn radicalism 
would not relent; with the result that, when the crisis came, the country was 
torn and politically exhausted. 

The period of the war itself found Benoist first in Itäly where his duty 
was to sound out opinion. There he met and talked with Italian statesmen 
and with Benedict XV who claimed that he was isolated from contacts with 
France. Part of the blame for this situation the pope placed upon the curia 
and part upon the French Republic that had broken off formal relations 
with the Vatican. During the second half of the war Benoist was occupied 
with writing the military and political chronique for the Revue des deux 
mondes. Shortly after. the cessation of hostilities he was named French 
minister to The Hague. Book IV relates the French side of the story of 
the arrival and settlement of the ex-Kaiser in Holland. At the conclusion of 
his mission, he served as preceptor for the son of the present pretender to 
the throne of France. : 

The concluding section of the book contains the results of the author’s 
long experience as an observer and participant in European politics—the 
abandonment of his original political creed. And yet, one suspects, M. 
Benoist would not accept the expression abandonment: he still believed in 
the democracy of the city-state as he had learned of it, earlier in his youth, 
from the Italian historians, but he no longer believed in the democracy of 
the large state. 

Yale University. J. M. S. Aruıson. 


Foreign Relations in-British Labour Politics: a Study of the Formation 
of Party Attitudes on Foreign Affairs, and the Application of Political. 
Pressure designed to influence Government Policy, 1900-1924. By 
Witam P. Manox, Instructor in Government, Harvard University. 
[Harvard Political Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1934. Pp. xv, 253. $2.50.) 

Wun in 1917 the British Labor party proposed to send delegates to an 
international conference at Stockholm ‘Lord Hugh Cecil stated contemp- 
tuously to the House of Commons that Labor was unfit mentally and by 
training to deal with such questions as would be discussed there and that 
he would as soon send a child of three up in control of an airplane as to 
entrust those problems to their guidance. Such assumptions of Labor’s 
ignorance and incapacity were widespread, but within a few years their 
falsity was demonstrated when in two brief periods of office the party won its 
greatest triumphs in the field of foreign affairs. Why that happened is 
explained by this excellent detailed study which is a pioneer work in its field. 

The author’s approach is analytical rather than historical. By the use of 
data from the period between the founding of the Labor party and its first 
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tenure of power (1900-1924) he undertakes to determine the manner in 
which it developed its policies with respect to foreign affairs and to expose 
the political technique by which it attempted to influence the government 
to adopt them. 

Part I surveys the rise of the Labor party, the ideology of its members, 
and the hature of its leadership. The rank and file of the movement, desirous 
- mostly of altering the domestic environment, were seldom aware of the 
necessity of considering anything so remote as international relations. The 
initiative in the latter, accordingly, usually came from above. Some of the 
leaders most interested in foreign affairs came from the educated classes and 
often preferred to remain out of active politics, while the effective leaders 
with command over the masses were usually trade unionists or socialists of 
humble origin. The author regards the fortunate combination of the two 
types as a major factor in Labor’s success in questions of foreign affairs after 
the war. 

Part II deals with the formulation of Labor policy and the methods of 
propaganda and pressure. With the increased interest in international prob- 
lems after the war efforts were made to insure a better informed leadership. 
Special investigating committees went abroad to secure firsthand informa- 
tion. Permanent research services were established and a great debt was due 
the Labor Research Department (originally Fabian), the Joint Research De- 
partment of the Trades Union Congress and the Labor party, and the 
Information Bureau of the Independent Labor party. Unique in the or- 
ganization of political parties, however, was the Advisory Committee on 
International Questions. On this body, ranging from ten to forty in num- 
ber, have served such distinguished authorities as C. R. Buxton, Noel Buxton, 
Sidney Webb, Norman Angell, H. N. Brailsford, Hugh Dalton, G. D. H. 
Cole, G. Lowes Dickinson, C. P. Trevelyan, A. J. Toynbee, Bertrand Russell, 
and E. D. Morel. They have been invaluable in assisting the party leaders in 
the formation of an instructed, co-ordinated, and democratic foreign policy. 
As a result the information of the Labor party at times has been more com- 
plete and authoritative than that of the Foreign Office itself. Once formu- 
lated there was the effort to urge the party policy on the government and the 
author gives a full discussion of Labor propaganda, the work of its press, the 
part of the parliamentary party, and the significance of the international 
aspect of the movement. 

Because of the analytical approach the book is not always easy reading. 
The few inaccuracies noted are of minor significance. 

Stanford University. Cart F. Brann. 


Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-1914. Série 2 (1901-1911), 
tome V, 9 avril-3r décembre 1904; série 3 (1911-1914), tome VI, 
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I5 mars-30 mai 1913; tome VII, 37 mai-ro aoút, 1913. [Ministère des 
Affaires étrangères, Commission de publication des Documents re- 
latifs aux origines de la guerre de 1914.] (Parise Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, 1934. Pp. xl, 655; xliv, 798; xxxvi, 666. 60 fr. each.) 


VorumE V of the second series of French documents covers ‘the nine 
months from the signing of the Anglo-French Moroccan Convention of 
April 8, 1904, to the departure of the Taillandier Mission to impose upon 
the sultan arrangements which would make Morocco virtually a French 
protectorate, It adds relatively little to what we already know from the 
British documents in regard to a number of subjects—negotiations for 
Spain’s adherence to the Morocco Convention, Russian annoyance at the 
Younghusband Mission to Tibet, the Dogger Bank incident, the seizure of 
neutral vessels by the Russian volunteer fleet, and the question of the exit 
of the Russian Black Sea Fleet through the Dardanelles. In all these matters 
France and England now co-operated closely to smooth each other’s path. 

New, however, are the interesting details of French loans—800 million 
francs to Russia, 65 million to Serbia of which 8 million was to be spent for 
French railway material, 26 million to Bulgaria for 81 batteries of Creusot 
guns, and 62 million to Morocco. Noteworthy is the close connection between 
the political and economic aspects of these loans. In almost every case the 
French government brought pressure to make sure that a large part of the 
borrowed money should be spent in France for munitions or railway material. 
When Russia bought equipment from Germany and England there was a 
sharp complaint on the part of France; the Russians made excuses and at 
once ordered 13 million francs worth of war supplies from French firms 
(pp. 530-532, 567-569). In view of the political and economic importance 
of loans France tried to prevent these countries from borrowing from Ger- 
many. Nevertheless, Russia placed a loan for 500 million marks with a 
consortium of German and Dutch banks, owing to her needs in the war with 
Japan (p. 630). 

German strategic railways toward Belgium, together with alarming words 
from the German ambassador and the revelations of the mysterious German 
“vengeance man” (recently revealed by M. Paléologue but not mentioned in 
these documents) caused Paléologue to make a special trip to London to 
consult the British. Other notable matters are the dispute with the British 
about railways and influence in Abyssinia, the rupture of relations with the 
Vatican, the constant pressure on the sultan of Morocco, and a curiously 
frank statement of policy by Admiral von Tirpitz to the French ambassador 
in Rome. 

Volume VI of the third series reveals in minute detail the kaleidoscopic 
diplomatic intrigues and conflicts of interest in the Balkans during the 
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negotiations for peace with Turkey and the growing friction between the 
Balkan Allies over the fatal division of the spoils. While Nicholas of 
Montenegro continyed to defy the Great Powers by besieging and capturing 
Scutari and secretly played the Vienna stock exchange, the Powers debated 
on how much “economic aid” or territorial compensation would suffice to 
bribe him to leave off keeping Europe on the verge of a general war. No 
attempt can be made to follow this Balkan tangle. Noticeable, however, was 
the nervousness and changeableness of Sazonov and the unreliability of 
Izvolski. Paléologue gives dramatic accounts of the way he twice had to 
take Izvolski to task (pp. 277-279, 544-545). Russia’s actions several times 
got on French nerves, so that the French officials were really on more 
intimate and confidential terms with their English friends than their Russian 
allies. Sir Edward Grey as usual emphasized the need of preserving the 
Concert of Europe in the London Conference of Ambassadors, though at 
times the obstinacy and $elfishness of others sorely tried his patience. 

There are long reports from Berlin on the new German military law and 
on the general increase of armaments everywhere that was occasioned by 
the dangers to the peace of Europe growing out of the Balkan Wars. The 
French military attaché in Berlin seemed to think that if a European war 
broke out the great battle would take place in Lorraine rather than on the 
Belgian front (p. 111), but a little later the French came into possession of 
the so-called Ludendorff Memorandum of which Grey was allowed to make 
a copy (pp. 256-263). 

Several references to a “secret and sure” source of information suggest 
that the French had access to the German or Italian secret diplomatic cipher. 
Two incidents—the forced landing of a Zeppelin at Lunéville and an attack 
on German tourists at Nancy—which might easily have led to serious 
diplomatic friction with Germany, were happily dealt with by correct diplo- ' 
macy and good will on both sides. The account of the interparliamentary 
peace conference at Berne indicates that it received little serious consideration 
from the French government, partly. because it was mainly composed of 
socialists and adopted resolutions concerning Alsace and the Bryan arbitra- 
tion treaties. 

Volume VII, covering less than two and a half months, reveals in detail 
the tragic jealousies between the Balkan Allies which finally culminated in the 
fourfold campaign against the faithless and overambitious Bulgaria, ending 
in the Peace of Bucharest. Meanwhile the Conference of Ambassadors, sit- 
ting in London, still managed to prevent the conflagration from spreading . 
to the rest of Europe, and sought to reconcile the territorial claims and rival- 
ries between the belligerents. These problems occupy nine tenths of the 
volume. Other matters briefly illumined are the government of Tangier and 
. Morocco, the French desire to lend Russia half a billion francs a year for 
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strategic railways and increased armaments, Turkish finances and the Bagdad 
Railway, China’s need of funds, and the mutual suspicions of the Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente. 

Harvard University. ‘SIDNEY B. Fay. 


War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. Volumes III, IV, 1916-1917. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1934. Pp. x, 5973 603. 
$4.00 each.) 


“Pourticians make us soldiers sick”, writes a British major general, 
“soldiers being perchance too straight and honest for them”. Most soldiers 
would undoubtedly be made sick by Lloyd George’s third and fourth vol- 
umes, for they recount a politician’s attempts to rescue the war from the 
hands of the soldiers. The war had “been manoeuvered by the military 
command”, asserts the author, “into a war of exhaustion”. Admirals and 
generals having failed to win a decision in arms, the war was prolonged 
and transformed from a professional military or naval conflict into an 
endurance contest wherein labor, food, transportation, and the morale of the 
home front were as vital as trench lines. The handling of these diverse con- 
cerns was eminently a politician’s job. It is doubtful if even the soldiers can 
deny Lloyd George’s success therein. By a series of brilliant “improvisations” 
—a revolution every half-hour, Balfour remarked—he created new ministries 
and new deals for the all-important labor problems and their affiliated in- 
terests, for food production, for rationing necessaries, for shipping control, 
for a united air force; he strengthened public morale by “the most important 
electoral reform since 1832”, and tightened the bonds of empire with an 
imperial war cabinet and imperial conferences including even representa- 
tives from India. 

But when he turned to the task of winning the actual fight on sea and 
land, the main theme of these volumes, the prime minister encountered the 
resistance and wrath of the professional fighters. He found that “there is 
no wrath like the cold fury of the professional spirit proved wrong by out- 
siders, and no folly comparable to its reactions under such conditions”. 
Does Lloyd George prove the professionals wrong? He submits cogent 
argument and substantial evidence. Your reviewer, having been only a 
civilian soldier “for the duration”, thinks that he establishes the broad lines 
of his case. His presentation is often oversimple, inadequate in perhaps 
some details, and thoroughly. partisan, but in his major contentions refutation 
is difficult. 

When he assumed the prime minister’s office, the submarine was winning 
the war. That, even the admirals could not deny. The “stunned pessimism” 
of the admiralty demonstrated a helplessness which challenged the energy 
and resourceful fertility of the politician. He injected an aggressively new 
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_ spirit into naval affairs; he revealed the errors, fatal to morale, in admiralty 
statistics, assaulted the discipline of the service by consulting subordinates 
and outsiders to break the official impasse, effected a more economical pooling 
of naval and merchant shipping, and virtually coerced a trial of the convoy 
defense against submarines. He does not emphasize the moral and material 
assistance which the United States contributed to these efforts, but he can 
say that within six months of his beginning to fight, the submarine tide had 
turned. His régime is entitled to at least some of the credit; as he ruefully 
remarks, “the bureaucrats govern and the politicians share the praise, but 
monopolize the blame”. 

On land, two years of Allied effort had failed, in spite of superior numbers 
and resources, to produce much beyond mounting casualty lists. The gen- 
erals pointed to the “attrition of the enemy’s man power”, but Lloyd George 
stressed the menace to the home man power; he declared that “attrition is 
always the game of the poorer player . . . an afterthought of beaten generals 
to explain away defeat or perhaps to extract some residue of credit from a 
bad scheme badly handled”. The battle of the casualty statistics has raged 
from that day to this, and the question of whether the British killed five 
Germans for every three British dead, or vice versa, is still—as in the case 
of so many other statistics—dependent on the interpreter. Lloyd George 
asserts that the staff casualty figures were neither candid, nor honestly inter- 
preted, nor fully presented to the war cabinet. He accuses the military staffs 
of failing to see the war as a whole, of fighting a series of separate wars, and 
of adherence to inapplicable military doctrines involving the concentration 
of strength against the enemy’s main forces. They continued to plan as 
though mobile operations were still feasible, and held enormous masses of 
cavalry ready to charge a break-through—incidentally requiring, in the midst 
of acute shipping distress, a large amount of transport for fodder—whereas 
the war had become in reality an affair of siege in which the power of the 
defensive had rendered obsolete the doctrine of attacking concentrated 
strength. Their reasons for objecting to a policy, advocated by Pétain, of 
standing on the defensive until the American troops gave that overwhelming 
preponderance which could crush even defensive resistance, meanwhile em- 
ploying forces where there was a reasonable prospect of breaking the morale 
of Germany’s allies, were often inconsistent and contrasted feebly with the 
actual practice of just such a policy by Germany. 

He criticizes thé generals for being unwilling to constitute a unity of 
command and of strategy, each general being suspicious of the others and 
placing national pride before the common cause. He found that no French 
general, for example, would tolerate a joint major offensive on the Italian 
front because, besides other objections, a contingent victory would be 
Cadorna’s and, more important, France could not contemplate an enhance- 
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ment of Italian power and prestige. He condemns some of the individual 
military chiefs, on grounds that they thought too much of personal kudos 
and failed in teamwork; he deplores their lack of imagination, their resource- 
lessness, and their opposition to new things. There is no profession, he says, 
“where experience and training count less in comparison with judgment and 
flair”. Changes in mechanism and speed demand flexibility, resourceful- 
ness, and initiative as more essential to success in the soldier’s vocation than 
in any other. Existing means of producing generals do not tend to nourish 
flexibility and initiative. The military hierarchy, “in bondage to professional 
etiquette”, and restrained by a discipline wherein “the merest breath of 
criticism on any military operation is far too often dismissed as an intrigue 
against the commander-in-chief”, had failed’ to produce leaders who could 
cope with twentieth century warfare. 

Similar strictures are, of course, familiar to students of almost every 
war. Too frequently, however, they represent the grievance of disgruntled 
soldiers, or the notions of inexperienced theorists, or, worst of all, the visionary 
thesis of the pacifist. Here, however, they emanate from a keen and experi- 
enced official, in the highest and best position to know, whose capacity for 
penetrating the heart of a problem, stripping away pretense and “good 
form”, and talking straight out is almost unparalleled. Lord Riddell’s 
memoirs give much evidence of these qualities of Lloyd George, particularly 
his penetrating assessment of values in both men and things. These defects 
in the military system constitute one of the horrors of war and are as irrecon- 
cilable with any rational, scientific order of society as the existence of war 
itself. As yet no system has been worked out whereby military genius, any 
more than the genius of statesmanship, can be guaranteed to fill positions of 
high command. It is not unfair, nevertheless, that the myth of military in- 
fallibility should receive approximately as much exposure as the “truth about 
the politicians”. Lloyd George is at one with Pierrefeu in holding that 
“Plutarch tied” —at least about military heroes. 

But Lloyd George’s criticism was not merely destructive. He had con- 
structive plans. For 1917 he urged a strong joint Allied attack on the 
Italian front to put Austria out of the war, and an effective attempt, via 
Egypt, to knock out the Turk. Conditions were known to be bad in both the 
Dual Monarchy and Turkey; they had become liabilities to Germany. Suc- 
cess in either attempt might not only bring decisive results, but also render 
assistance to Russia before revolutionary disintegration carried her out of 
the war. This plan was what Lloyd George called “viewing the war as a 
whole”. What might have resulted is, obviously, mere speculation. In the 
realm of what did happen to the plan of the professionals, however, he was 
a realist—practical and prescient. He did not believe in repeating the futile 
and disastrous attacks on the Western Front, certainly not until “reasonable 
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conditions of success” prevailed., He was skeptical of the professional esti- 
mates of these conditions and said so, early and emphatically. Contrary to 
widely held opinion, he was not an advocate of Nivelle’s offensive (April, 
1917), but when it became inevitable he supported it with his sanction for 
a temporary unity of command. After this experience, he relentlessly opposed 
Haig’s project for the Flanders attack (July-December). His opposition was 
based on common sense and the judgment and flair which he demanded of 
generals, and which goes far to justify his criticism of them. It was not 
armchair strategy or hindsight; it was accurate diagnosis, accurate to the 
point of being prophetic. Lloyd George turned out to be right and the 
generals wrong. His “amateur” strategic judgment was incontrovertibly 
vindicated—400,000 casualties and no appreciable strategic gains. It is not 
unreasonable that he should consequently claim that a fraction of the men 
thus lost, employed in the Italian theater, could have driven the Austrians at 
least as far back into really vital areas, as the enemy, in spite of the “attrition” 
of Flanders fields, drove the Italians at Caporetto, Or that the cavalry, held 
in reserve to gallop over the quagmire and through the breach that never 
came at Passchendaele, might have carried Allenby’s advance a year earlier 
to Aleppo. Or, again, he is not entirely unjustified in contending that the 
initial success of the “tank battle” of Cambrai, late in 1917, confirmed his 
strategic judgment in emphasizing the necessity of surprise and new methods 
—-an initial success which might have been decisively exploited instead of 
terminating in costly failure, had a tithe of the troops wasted at Passchendaele, 
been available as reserves. 

In their resistance to the prime minister’s interference the staff discounted 
the possibilities of surprise, although as Lord Milner observed, “we were 
always told that we could not surprise the enemy, yet the enemy has always 
surprised us”, The staff concealed its plans for Flanders from the war 
cabinet, failed to convey pertinent information and opinion from the French 
army, and worked up a press campaign which consistently created in the 
public mind an entirely false impression of continued victories—in short, 
the staff, in some phases of its lawful responsibility to the cabinet, engaged 
in practices suspiciously like those which soldiers customarily attribute to 
the shifty politicians. 

To the query as to why he did not ies Field Marshal Haig, in whose 
leadership -he had decreasing confidence, Lloyd George replies that one of 
the conditions on which his cabinet was formed prevénted any immediate 
change in the military command. He doubted also that a change would be 
tolerated by a public unaware of the actual military conditions. He had, 
moreover, no general whom he thought would be any improvement. The 
remedy which he indomitably sought was an interallied council combining 
ministers and soldiers of the highest rank, not to command but to co-ordinate 
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strategy, compel a comprehensive policy, and conserve the failing man power. 
To secure this result, he had to confront in Parliament an opposition led by 
Asquith but created by soldiers under the inspiration of Field Marshal 
Robertson. Armed with a letter from President Wilsor? stressing the neces- 
sity for a unified command, and threatening himself to go into opposition 
and reveal what he knew of the military situation, Lloyd George carried 
his design and thus prepared the way for that ultimate unity of command 
enforced by the disasters of March, 1918. 

In this story of conflict with the professional spirit, it is possible to see 
Lloyd George as the pamphleteer making a case, establishing his own great- 
ness, seeking self-justification by blackening the repute of those who doubted 
the soundness of his views, accusing his opponents of deficiencies of will as 
well as brains, gratifying his vendettas. His picture may seem too perfect, 
too simple. “Can any statesman in the fog of war”, it has been asked, “have 
been so often right? Can any commander, however eminent, have been so 
often astray”? Probably not. But it is also possible to see in Lloyd George 
a genius intolerant of incompetence and of sins against the light, a politician 
at least as patriotic, as the soldiers, and as unwilling to see his country 
defeated, if anything—even new and untried—could save it. In the exercise 
of the power of the state genius and discipline are perhaps incompatible, and 
so long as there are wars it may be impossible to effect a perfect adjust- 
ment. Lloyd George’s books, at any rate, should enable the public to learn 
something about the problems which inevitably arise when the nation com- 
mits itself, however well prepared, to the uncertainty of war. 


Amherst College. Laurence B. PACKARD. 
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The Explorers of North America. By Jonn Barrier Bregner, Columbia 
University. [The Pioneer Histories, edited by V. T. Harlow and 
J. A. Williamson.] (London: A. and C. Black; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1933. Pp. xv, 502. $3.50.) i 
Tuts is an excellent book, admirably conceived and well executed. It is 
one of the series of “Pioneer Histories” edited by the English scholars V. T. 
Harlow and J. A. Williamson. Besides the present volume there have ap- 
peared: Newton, European Nations in the West Indies; Foster, England’s 
Quest of Eastern Trade; Prestage, The Portuguese Pioneers; Walker, The 
Great Trek, and Kirkpatrick, The Spanish Conquistadores. Still another is 
announced: Beaglehole, The Exploration of the Pacific. These titles indicate 
the comprehensive view of early European overseas expansion taken by the 
editors, an outlook quite in harmony with that of a rapidly growing group of 
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scholars on this side of the Atlantic. For the Western Hemisphere the series 
provides an introduction to the history of all the Americas, from the Strait of 
Magellan to the frozen North. The volumes will do much to help Americans 
of the different nations to correct the shortcomings of the narrowly national- 
istic treatment of Western Hemisphere history which used to be in vogue. 

Professor Brebner’s volume portrays the panorama of European explora- 
‚tion in North America. It treats colonization only incidentally, for it is 
devoted to pathbreakers. It is a vivid story of sailors skirting the outer 
coasts, and of missionaries, gold hunters, soldiers, adventurers, fur gatherers, 
horse traders, and surveyors, pushing their way into and across the continent. 
It embraces the area from Panama to the Arctic seas, and the period from 
Columbus to the time when most of the major regions of the continent had 
been visited by Europeans. The comprehensive plan of the volume—so 
different in concept from the conventional books on American exploration— 
is revealed by the chapter titles: I, Columbus and the Lures of the Continent; 
II, Preludes to Mexico; III, Stout Cortés; IV, Aftermaths of Mexico; V, Em- 
pires of Dream; VI, Facing Realities; VII, The Enigma of the North Atlantic; 
VIII, Kingdoms in the North; IX, From Fish to Fur; X, Champlain and the 
Young Men; XI, Missions and Wars at the Sweetwater Sea; XII, The 
Struggle for the Inland Seas; XIII, The Northern Entry; XIV, A Use for the 
Northern Entry; XV, Past the Iroquois to the South; XVI, Probings from the 
Coastal Colonies; XVII, From Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico; XVIII, 
The Race for the Control of the Mississippi; XIX, Reaching Out towards 
New Spain; XX, The Crossroads of the Continent; XXI, Political and Other 
Interludes, 1750-1803; XXII, First Response to the Russians: Spanish Cali- 
fornia; XXIII, Second Response: Mackenzie crosses the Continent; XXIV, 
Third Response: Ledyard, Lewis, and Clark; Epilogue. There are four use- 
ful maps: 1. Southern North America, 1492-1600 (inadequate); 2. North- 
Eastern North America, 1494-1674; 3. Southern North America, 1609- 
1800 (inadequate); 4. Northern North America, 1671-1793. 

Dr. Brebner’s book illustrates two things: (1) the importance of periodical 
syntheses of large historical units as a means of revealing gaps in the 
monographic literature of a field; and (2) the helplessness of synthesizers 
until research scholars fill the gaps. His treatise will give new meaning to 
the special researches of all students of North American exploration. The 
gaps revealed will set a host of specialists at work to supply the present lacks, 
for the use of the scholar who may make the next synthesis, or for Professor 
Brebner if sometime he gives us a revised edition. We need other books 
thus broadly conceived and treating of other aspects of the transit of Euro- 


pean civilization to the Western Hemisphere. The notes give a useful | 


bibliography of original narratives of explorers. They would be even more 
useful if they included also the works of the special students on whose 
findings his conclusions and interpretations rest in the main. 
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It is so much easier to criticize a good book than to write one! This is a 
reason why reviews should not be taken too seriously. However, a few 
‘observations may be ventured. While Brebner has covered all of North 
America, and thus carried out his plan, it has not been done with uniform 
adequacy and emphasis. This is to be expected of anyone covering so vast 
a subject. With him the French pathfinders stand in the centér of the 
picture and occupy the largest space. This no doubt reflects the author’s 
special interest and his special knowledge. On the other hand, the English 
advance from the Atlantic to the Mississippi Valley is very briefly treated. 
Presumably all parts of America now settled by Europeans were explored. 
But in this book vast areas thoroughly and permanently colonized (notably 
in Durango, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leön, and Tamaulipas) are given 
no explorers, although there is material at hand from which to tell the story. 
Any account of Spanish exploration on a scale as detailed as Brebner’s treat- 
ment of French exploration would include the names of Ibarra, Carbajal, 
Urdifiola, Berroterän, Vial, Amangual, and Mézières, to mention only a few 
omissions. To give Radisson and Groseilliers fifteen pages and Fray Agustin 
Rodriguez two lines, and to omit altogether Dominguez de Mendoza is 
uneven emphasis. 

Brebner gives credit for the initial exploration of numerous border areas 
by conjectural “nameless” French explorers, apparently forgetting that on 
English, Dutch, and Spanish borders there were likewise unknown wanderers 
who played a similar part, and who may have preceded his nameless French- 
men. The author’s constant thesis is the Indian middle man, who did, of 
course, play his part. But the opposition of the Indian to white penetration 
was not always the desire to profit as middle man in trade. Quite as often 
it was fear that his enemy in the back country would get white man’s goods, 
especially weapons and horses, and thus be more dangerous. 


The University of California. Hersert E. Boiron. 


Virginia Historical Index. By E. G. Swem, Librarian of the College of 
William and Mary. Volume I, A-K. (Roanoke: Stone Printing and 
Manufacturing Company. 1934. Pp. xx, 1118. $50.00.) 

Tue Virginia Historical Index contains an analysis of the information l 
relating to Virginia and the Virginians in thirty-eight of the volumes of the ` 
Virginia Historical Magazine; thirty-seven of the volumes of the William 
and Mary Quarterly, first and second series; ten volumes of Tyler’s Quarterly; 
the six volumes of the Virginia Historical Register; the five volumes of the 
Lower Norfolk Antiquary; the thirteen volumes of Hening’s Statutes; and 
the eleven. volumes of the Calendar of Virginia State Papers. The work is 
privately printed and all inquiries should be addressed to the editor at the 
Library of Congress. 
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Nothing quite comparable with this publication has ever been produced 
in the field of American historiography. As a tool of trade, serving alike the 
historian, local investigator, genealogist, biographer, journalist, novelist, and 
essayist, this index ‘to one hundred and twenty volumes of literary and textual 
material relating to every phase of life in Virginia for more than three hun- 
dred years is beyond price. Time cannot abate its usefulness or bring a rival 
into existence, for what it has accomplished could not be better done nor 
will it ever need to be done again. Originated by Mr. Fairfax Harrison, chair- 
man of the board of founders and himself a noteworthy contributor to Vir- 
ginia’s history, stimulated by the great interest aroused by Mr. Rockefeller’s 
restoration of Williamsburg, and entrusted to the competent hands of Dr. 
E. G. Swem, librarian of William and Mary College and editor of its his- 
torical quarterly, the index has been in the making for the past six or seven . 
years. The first volume, a large quarto of 1118 pages, sumptuously printed 
and bound, is now before us, containing the entries from A to K. Un- 
hampered by any conditions imposed by Mr. Harrison and his colleagues, 
Dr. Swem has been free to make his plans as he pleased and to organize the 
undertaking in such a way as would best conduce to the ease and convenience 
ofthe user. Under his direction, as designer and architect, a staff of collabora- 
tors have divided among themselves the labor of search and the preparation 
of the cards. To all these, as also to Mr. Harrison, Mr. Putnam of the 
Library of Congress, and Mr. Stone, the president*of the company that is 
printing the work, are due the thanks, not only of Dr. Swem, who pays his 
tribute in his preface, but of everyone to whom Virginia’s history is a matter 
of interest and gratification. 

To enter upon a consideration of the many technical problems that Dr. 
Swem has been called upon to solve would carry us far beyond the limits of 
this review. Questions of selection, citation, abbreviation, methods of reference 
and cross reference, and other difficult matters of form and entry were met 
and had to be answered in such a way as to combine a maximum of simplicity 
and utility with a minimum of space. When one has become familiar with 
the rules governing the plan of the work its availability will become mani- 
fest, and when cne has made a study of the word-titles chosen for the indexing 
he will realize with admiration the breadth and scope of the editor’s imagina- 
tion. Inevitably proper names bulk large, but topical entries, relating not 
only to major subjects but to minor ones also, are conspicuous for their fre- 
quency. The editor has endeavored to meet the needs of those interested in 
the details of private and domestic life as well as of those concerned with 
institutions, administration, and “the deviltries of governors and the 
machinations of politicians in the homeland of England”, as Dr. Swem puts 
it. He has also in mind the inquisitiveness of the architect, the highway and 
bridge builder, the lover of historic sites, and even of the aeronautist, as in 
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the entries about balloons used in the Civil War. He has included words and 
phrases that have no special subject significance, except as they were a part 
of the language of the time and illustrate its usage, and he has allotted space 
for a few pronunciations also. At the bottom of each page will be found 
repeated the abbreviations employed to indicate each series of volumes 
indexed, a useful contrivance. ` 
Altogether the Virginia Historical Index is a model of what such an index 
should be, comprehensive, compact, and as labor-saving as editorial ingenuity 
could make it. Virginia should be proud of the devotion of her sons. 


Yale University. i CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Founders and Leaders of Connecticut, 1633-1783. Edited by CHARLES 
Eowarp Perry. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1934. Pp. v, 
319. $1.60.) 

Tercentenary Pamphlets. Issued by the Committee on Historical Pub- 
lications, Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut, 
GeorsE MATTHEw Durcuer, Chairman. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 


versity Press. 1933-1934.) 

Tue little volume of biographical sketches edited by Mr. Perry is designed 
to appeal to the larger public. The sixty-six essays are brief, some disap- 
pointingly so; most of them, however, have been competently done under 
the rigid limitations of space. Among the fifty-two contributors are to be 
found James Truslow Adams, Albert C. Bates, Charles A. Beard, Wilbur L. 
Cross, George M. Dutcher, Albert Bushnell Hart, Henry R. Shipman, and 
Walter R. Steiner. In some cases—as the sketch furnished by Viola F. 
Barnes on “Edmund Andros”—the contribution has come as the result of 
highly specialized and exhaustive research in connection with a larger project. 
Twenty-two of the essays relate to the founding of the colony down to 1663, 
twenty to the period from 1663 to 1763, and twenty-five to the last twenty 
years of colonial history. Happily, it was possible to provide as an introduc- 
tion to these an admirable essay by Charles M. Andrews, entitled “Colonial 
Connecticut”, which gives an element of cohesion. 

Reference has already been made here (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIX, 531) to 
the activities of the Committee on Historical Publications of the Connecticut 
Tercentenary Commission in the publication of the first group of Tercen- 
tenary Pamphlets. Since then some ten additional pamphlets have been is- 
sued. The second document so far presented is in the form of a transliteration 
of the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, prepared by Albert C. Bates and 
George M. Dutcher; this is also reproduced in facsimile from the minutes of 
the General Court of Connecticut. Mary Hewitt Mitchell furnishes an excel- 
lent essay on The Great Awakening and other Revivals in the Religious Life 
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of Connecticut, which covers the great revivals of 1740-1741, 1800, 1815, and 
1838; while Lois Kimball Mathews Rosenberry in her Migrations from 
Connecticut prior to 1800 draws upon her previous scholarly monograph, 
The Expansion of New England. In The Spanish Ship Case, Roland Mather 
Hooker deals with the notorious case of the Spanish snow, the Saint Joseph 
and Saint’Helena, wrecked in the harbor of New London in 1752, an episode 
that has already been given careful treatment; while Penrose R. Hoopes 
gives an interesting account of Early Clockmaking in Connecticut and Henry 
Wood Erving in his illustrated The Hartford Chest describes the work of 
early Connecticut craftsmen. 

Two famous educational institutions of the early nineteenth century are 
also here recognized. In The Litchfield Law School, 1775-1833, Samuel H. 
Fisher gives a history of America’s then leading law school under the direc- 
‘tion of Tapping Reeve and James Gould, which drew students from every 
state of the Union, especially after 1812, and trained such men as John C. 
Calhoun and Aaron Burr; in Music Vale Seminary, 1835-1876, Frances Hall 
Johnson deals with the equally famous school of music at Salem, Connecticut, 
founded by Oramel Whittlesey. Finally, William Edward Buckley in The 
Hartford Convention presents the conclusions of present-day scholarship as 
to the significance of this event and George Matthew Dutcher in Connecticut's 
Tercentenary: a Retrospect of Three Centuries of Self Government and 
Steady Habits surveys the contributions made by Connecticut men to Amer- 
ican civilization. 

Lehigh University. Lawrence H. Gipson. 


The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of 
State, and with the War Office and the Treasury, 1763-1775. Com- 
piled and edited by Ciarence Epwin Carter, Professor of History, 
Miami University. Volume II. [Yale Historical Publications, Manu- 
scripts and Edited Texts, XII.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1933. Pp. v, 735. $5.00.) 

In 1931 the first volume of this work appeared (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVII, 132-133). It included the 265 letters of General Gage written 
to the secretaries of state in England while Gage was commander in chief 
of His Britannic Majesty’s armies in North America. The present volume, 
containing above eight hundred documents, is divided into two parts. Part I 
reverses the flow of correspondence given in Volume J, and presents the 
letters of the secretaries of state to Gage. Part II then adds a selection of 
other letters from Gage to the secretaries for-war, the secretaries to the treasury, 
the board of ordnance, the paymaster general and others. Together the two 
volumes account for about eleven hundred documents in the voluminous 
correspondence of General Gage. As one repository of Gage correspondence 
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contains above thirty thousand “Gage Papers” , it may readily be seen that 
Professor Carter’s work provides a most useful guide to the collections upon 
which it is based. . 

For many investigators, Professor Carter’s volumes will be all that is 
required. Here we find what Gage said, and what the officials in England 
said, each to the other. In this second volume, Professor Carter has been 
more generous in the reprinting of inclosures, the selection of which is a 
knotty problem, as any reader will agree. No historian will cavil at the 
selection made by an editor who has devoted more thought and time to the 
subject of Gage and his papers than anyone else. As both volumes are 
provided with excellent indexes, the investigator can easily find his way 
through these eleven hundred pages of fine print. Further, the Yale Press is 
to be credited with having the courage to use small type.enabling the printing 
of more material. The man who-really wants to find out will have no 
trouble, and is luckier than his fellow workers in the physical sciences. who 
have to use microscopes. 

Naturally the contents of this volume defy any effort at summarization. 
King George IIs principal administrative representative in North America 
surveyed territory extending from Canada to Florida and from Bermuda to 
the Mississippi. What he wrote to the secretaries of state (vol. 1) and to the 
other officials (vol. II) was obviously his opinion based on the multitude of 
reports, surveys, maps, letters, digests of information, etc., which were pour- 
ing into his office in New York over a period of twelve years, and from an 
area of nearly one million square miles. The fact that only a few million 
people lived in this area did not prevent their problems being as varied as 
they were geographically widespread. On the basis of Gage’s letters the British 
officials in England sent Gage instructions, advice, and data from their point 
of view. All this is of immense value to the student of American colonial 
history who views its problems from the standpoint of the official documents 
of the men higher up. 

The industry and skill with which Professor Carter has worked is mani- 
fest on every page of his two volumes, and the reviewer knows from his 
own contact with Professor Carter during the preparation of this work that. 
variant copies of the same document have often been collated carefully with a 
view to printing the best text. Teachers who conduct advanced courses and 
seminars in American colonial history will find these volumes helpful in 
providing fresh material for the many problems of eighteenth century 
American history which remain to be told. 

The advanced investigator, however, will want to look back of the 
record. What after all did secretaries of state in London really know about 
America? Little, save at secondhand, and through Gage’s own letters. 
Some had been in America during the French and Indian War, and learned 
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much—the kind of thing American officers learned in France in 1917-1919. 
But Gage’s own letters become of primary importance. He had traveled, 
marched, and countermarched in the empire entrusted to his care, and upon 
this experience his opinions were based. Thus of great importance are the 
thousands, of documents in the Gage Papers from which Gage got his data, 
though they are, properly enough, not within the scope of these two volumes, 
because Professor Carter’s viewpoint was that of imperial administration, in 
itself a large enough task for any historian. What Gage thought was going 
on in the Illinois Country in 1770 will be found in Gage’s letters; what the 

- people in London thought Gage thought was going on in the Illinois Coun- 
try will be found in their letters. But what really was going on in the Illinois 
Country will be found in the yet. uninvestigated letters of the people who 
were in Illinois and wrote to Gage about it. 


The William L. Clements Library. - RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 


Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. B. Tyrrett, M.A., LL.D. [The Champlain 
Society, Volume XXI.] (Toronto: the Society. 1934. Pp. xviii, 611.) 


Tuts is a very important publication. It completes the work of the editor 
begun in his earlier volumes on Hearne and Thompson, by the publication 
of additional journals of Hearne written in connection with the establish- 
ment of Cumberland House in 1774-1775; of the journals of Philip Turnor 
from York Fort to Cumberland House in 1775 and 1778-1779, to Albany and 
Moose Forts in 1779-1780, to the Missinabi region in 1780-1781, from 
Cumberland House to Slave Lake in 1790 to 1792, and up the Nelson River 
from York Factory in the latter year; and of supplementary journals of 
Malchom Ross and Peter Fidler on the expedition to Slave Lake. The 
history of surveying and of the exploration of northwestern Canada as illus- 
trated by these documents has therefore been completed from Hearne to 
Philip Turnor and his students, Peter Fidler and David Thompson, by a 
surveyor who has covered much of the same territory and ranks with them 
in the importance of his contributions. The significance of the work is en- 
hanced not only by the familiarity of the author with the technique of 
surveying and with the areas covered but also by the extremely valuable 
‚material in the introduction, in the footnotes and appendixes, and in the maps 
made available for the first time by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The in- 
troduction, with its description of the early inland journeys from Hudson 
Bay, of the work of Samuel Hearne, of Mathew Cocking and his Canadian 
rivals, and of Philip Turnor, and with copious extracts from the journals of 
early traders such as William Pink, illuminates with a bright light the dark 
period of the western fur trade from the withdrawal of the French to the re- 
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occupation from the St. Lawrence by the English after the conquest of 
New France and the formation of the North West Company. For the first 
time we are given a glimpse through the records of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company of the activities of early Canadian traders. Conjecture is displaced 
by certainty, and extant Canadian accounts, such as those of Alexander 
Henry, can be checked and revised. The volume is even more important to 
the student of the fur trade than to the student of surveying. _ 

The Hudson’s Bay Company is to be commended for a policy of opening 
its archives and placing its records at the disposal of students who will at 
last be in a position to write the history of the West. The Champlain Society 
is to be congratulated on the publication of the volume and the choice of an 
editor, who, through his familiarity with the regions described in the journals 
as a surveyor and later as a mining engineer, and through his long experi- 
ence and work, bridges the gap between the early fur trade of the Pre- 
Cambrian formation and the recent mining activity. It is at once a brilliant 
selection and a deserved tribute to a great Canadian. 


The University of Toronto, H. A. Innis. 


The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803: a Study in Trade, Politics, and 
Diplomacy. By Arraur Presron Wurraxer, Professor of American 
History, Cornell University. [The American Historical Association. ] 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 342. 
$3.50.) 

Tuis excellent work is an important addition to the widening stream of 
books and articles on the subject of Louisiana and the question of its ultimate 
disposition. It seeks “to show how Spain lost its hold on Louisiana and how 
the United States fell heir to the province”, and provides a useful companion 
volume to the writer’s earlier study, The Spanish-American Frontier, 1783- 
1795. Professor Whitaker’s conception of the “Mississippi Question” is 
broader than the diplomatic issues which grew out of the treaty of San 
Lorenzo, since he treats the commercial, political, and frontier developments 
in-the United States and Louisiana equally with the policies of the United 
States, Spain, and France toward Louisiana and the Floridas. A discussion 
of the movement of the American pioneers into the old Southwest coupled 
with a brief sketch of “The Spanish Fringe” of colonies toward which this 
movement pushed, serves to introduce to the reader the complex situation 
which, in the end, brought about the Louisiana purchase. Against this back- 
ground, the effects of the treaty signed at San Lorenzo, in 1795, are traced 
in their three major results: first, recognition of the thirty-first parallel as 
the southern boundary of the United States and the vexatious delays in the 
withdrawal of Spanish garrisons in the relinquished area; second, the virtual 
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abandonment by Spain of control over most of the Southern Indians with 
repercussions on the trade of Panton, Leslie, and Company; and, lastly, the 
added impulse giyen Mississippi River commerce by the opening of the 
river to trade, with the right of deposit at New Orleans. Two chapters are 
then deyoted to the situation created in the United States by certain knowl- 
edge that France was attempting to secure the retrocession of Louisiana 
after 1795, in a period of Federalist control, down to 1799. During this time 
both countries “hovered on the brink of war”. This is, in the main, an ac- 
count of American filibustering efforts in the West and of government 
schemes to seize the province rather than see it pass into French possession. 
There follows an admirable analysis of trade on the Mississippi in the years 
1799 to 1802, and, under the title “Fin de Siècle”, the end of “the absurd 
Kentucky intrigue”, of Wilkinson and others, is detailed, together with the 
extraordinary activities of the adventurer William Augustus Bowles on the 
East and West Florida frontiers. The retrocession is depicted as a step 
Spain took gladly in view of the cost of the colony and the difficulties of 
defense and, in return for which unrealized hopes for the establishment of 

a kingdom of Parma were held out. That the Floridas were not included in 
` the retrocession is clearly established. 

The concluding chapters describe the continuance of Spain’s strategic 
retreat in the Mississippi Valley under the dictum of Godoy that “you 
can’t lock up an open field”, hastened by the unexpected sale of the area in 
1803 to the United States by Napoleon. The interesting question of the 
closing of the deposit by the acting intendant of Louisiana, Juan Ventura 
Morales, is thoroughly discussed. It should, however, be read in the light of 
the comments contained in this Review (XL, 176). The work ends with a 
well-rounded discussion of all the factors involved in the transfer of Louisiana 
to the United States. 

Professor Whitaker spread a wide net for his materials and in every 
chapter adduces new evidence gleaned in a long search of the archives, both 
here and in Europe. His footnotes also indicate a judicious use of the printed 
materials, both documentary and secondary, which exist in great quantities 
on his subject. The reviewer regrets the relegation of the footnotes to the 
back of the book, in a volume of scholarly character sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. The necessity for a constant leafing back and 
forth is a distinct annoyance to anyone interested in following both text and 
notes, The author index, an admirable feature, has the defect of giving page 
and note numbers with the note, in many instances, appearing on a page 
several removed from the page indicated in the index. There is a good 
general index, This is a sound, comprehensive study which should hold the 
field for a number of years to come. 

The University of Michigan. ARTHUR S. Arron. 
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The Call of the Columbia: Iron Men and Saints take the Oregon Trail. 
Edited, with Bibliographical Résumé, 1830-1835, by ArcHer BUTLER 
Huuserr. [Overland to the Pacific, Volume IV.] „(Published by the 
Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public 
Library. 1934. Pp. xvii, 317. $5.00.) : 

THE present volume in the series Overland to the Pacific stresses activities 
and writings of Hall J. Kelley and Nathaniel Wyeth, and the western patrol 
of Colonel Henry Dodge with his ranger% To the delight of the bibliog- 
rapher, however, Professor Hulbert takes his customary comprehensive view 
of the relations of these episodes and the documentary literature illustrative 
of them. 

On the Kelley episode he very properly prints only a limited amount of 
material, but he gives the reader exact information as to where the balance 
can be found, and he cites also supplementary or background data. The 
first sixty-six pages carry Kelley’s “First Memorial to the Senate and House 
of Representatives” which sets forth his plan for colonizing Oregon, gives 
his extremely faulty and inaccurate geographical sketch of the country, a 
series of his letters to a member of Congress and to newspapers bearing on 
his colonizing plan, and circulars to intending colonists. 

Most of that material can be found elsewhere in print. But this being, 
so to say, the wheat in the somewhat extensive heaps of Kelley literary chaff, 
it is convenient to have it in the form in which it is here presented. More- 
over, it was necessary for the editor to cover in this volume all that material in 
order to have the proper foil for the much more spirited and interesting 
critique of the Kelley program by William Joseph Snelling which he gives 
on pages 67 to 103 under the caption “A Critic of Kelley and Expansion”. 
The editor characterizes Kelley and his critic as equally ill-informed about 
the West. With this view the reviewer can hardly agree, for Snelling, al- 
though guilty of serious blunders, yet has a certain basis in experience for 
most of what he has to say on the impracticality of the overland expedition 
planned by Kelley; and his reasoning in vacuo is of a sprightly and keen 
variety, very refreshing in contrast to Kelley’s loose thinking and slovenly 
writing. Snelling’s harsh strictures on Kelley as either having taken leave of 
his senses or his honesty are in keeping with the journalistic amenities of 
the time. 

In letters quoted from F. G. Young’s edition of the Correspondence and 
Journals of Nathaniel ]. Wyeth, Mr. Hulbert shows how the Wyeth expedi- 
tions of 1832 and 1834 grew out of the enterprise projected by Kelley but 
which he proved to be wholly incompetent to execute. He follows with 
Wyeth’s journal of the first expedition, and a letter from John Ball, one of 
his associates on that trip. The Wyeth journal had not hitherto been available 
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except in the University of Oregon edition of 1899, and John Ball’s illuminat- 
ing letter, printed on January 23, 1833, in the Boston Daily Advocate as well as 
the series of his letters to Brinsmade which follow, pages 161-183, also 
deserve to be made conveniently accessible. ` 

John K. Townsend’s Journal, illustrating the second Wyeth expedition, 
is the original form of the “Townsend’s Narrative”, published in Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, Volume XXI, where the text occupies 250 pages. 
The present volume contains copious extracts from the journal within the 
brief compass of forty-two pages; giving us another Townsend source not 
hitherto accessible. 

The volume closes with an account, originally printed in the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, of a “Summer upon the Prairie” by Captain Lemuel Ford 
of the Dodge mounted rangers, describing the activities of that expedition in 
the summer of 1835. This is the expanded form of the Ford journal printed, 
by Louis Pelzer, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Volume XII,” 
no. 4 (March, 1926). Geographically the Ford narrative illustrates, in a 
striking manner, the piedmont country between the upper Platte and the 
upper Arkansas and deals, in an intimately descriptive way, with the Indian 
peace efforts which were the primary purpose of the Dodge summer patrol. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. JosepH SCHAFER. 


History of the State of New York. Edited by Avexanvrr C. FLick, State 
Historian. Volume V, Conquering the Wilderness; volume VI, The 
Age of Reform. [The New York State Historical Association.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 381; xiv, 390. 

` $50.00 for ten volumes.) 


Vorumzs V and VI of this important co-operative enterprise bring the 
story of the State of New York to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Volume’ V is more particularly concerned with the expansion of population 
throughout the state and with other material developments such -as the 
building of turnpikes, the establishment of a canal system, and the begin- 
nings of the Industrial Revolution. Volume VI emphasizes, to a greater 
extent, the organization of political parties and the growth of those reform 
movements which played so important a part in the state in the period 
. before 1850. This division of interest is of course not exact, since Volume VI, 

like Volume V, is also concerned with the means of transportation, in this 
case the railway, and with the rise of the factory system within the state. 

_ At this stage of the work it may be appropriate to comment upon the 
-efficient editorial management of the six volumes which have appeared. 
Notwithstanding the fact that a large.number of persons have co-operated 

in making this history possible, the overlapping has been very slight. The 
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editors have been notably successful, also, in eliminating the many con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies that must have cropped out from time to time. 
Taken as a whole the six volumes that have appeared, constitute a well- 
unified’ story of the development of the State of New York to 1850. 

The State Historian, Mr. Flick, has been fortunate at all stages jn secur- 
ing the services of persons who have already made notable contributions to 
the history of the state. These volumes constitute no exception to the rule. 
Among the contributors to Volume V is E. ‘Wilder Spaulding whose New 
York During the Critical Period, 1783-1789, made it certain that his chapter 
on “The Ratification of the Federal Constitution” would be admirable. The 
chapter by Paul D. Evans, “The Frontier Pushed Westward”, is a legitimate 
outgrowth of his book on The Holland Land Company. It is to be expected 
that Julius W. Pratt’s chapter on “The War of 1812” would reflect his excel- 
lent scholarship in that field. Volume VI is enriched by the very competent 
and experienced craftsmanship of Dixon Ryan Fox in “New York becomes a 
Democracy”. This chapter, summarized from Mr. Fox’s Decline of Aris- 
ztocracy in the Politics of New York, should be read by all whose souls are 
made sad by what they choose to regard today as the destruction of the 


Federal Constitution. Other chapters of genuine interest are those of Denis . 


Tilden Lynch, “The Growth of Political Parties, 1777-1828” and “Party 
Struggles, 1828-1850”; Dexter Perkins, “New York’s Participation in the 
Federal Government”; and W. Freeman Galpin, “Reform Movements”. 
- These are but a few of the attractive contributions to the two volumes under 
review. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the undertaking is yet to come. There 
was a vast difference between the State of New York in 1850 and the earlier 
period of self-satisfied aristocratic control so earnestly defended by James 
Kent, General J. R. Van Rensselaer, and Elisha Williams in the Convention 
of 1821; but the difference between 1850 and 1935 is süll greater. Changes 
in economic life and the upheaval of thought which have made the State of 
New York what it is today are far more baffling subjects for treatment ‘than 
those described in these two volumes. The remaining volumes will be awaited 
with interest. 


Cornell University. J. P. Brerz. 


America’s Tragedy. By James TrusLow Apams. (New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 1934. ` Pp. vi, 415. $3.00.) 

Tue theme of this interesting volume is the tragic consequence of the 
introduction of Negro slavery into the English colonies of North America— 
the tragedy which befell the whites rather than the Africans who, in the long 
Tun, profited more than they lost by their transplantation. Mr. Adams has 
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evidently designed his book less for the special student than for the general 
reader; but the specialist will profit by its perusal even though he will find 
many occasions for,dissent. $ 

In its general outline the story is the familiar one of the introduction of 
slavery, its slow southward shift, and the gradual division of the country 
because of differences of climate and soil into agricultural and commercial- 
industrial sections with conflicting programs and philosophies. It is Mr. 
Adams’s fecundity of suggestion and interpretation rather than his narrative 
that gives the book its special quality. His previous studies in the colonial 
era bear fruit in a number of arresting observations, such as the contrast 
between early Massachusetts and South Carolina (pp. 6-11), the social at- 
titudes of whose respective peoples became fixed long before they were to 
become the extreme sectional protagonists of the middle nineteenth century. 
He is somewhat less happy in his analysis of the Southern reaction to the 
protective tariff and the centralizing policies of the rising capitalistic groups 
in the North and of the Southern fixation upon the state rights interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. But he sees clearly, as some historians unfortunately 
have not, that the Southerners, after 1830, were consciously and increasingly 
„on the defensive not only with respect to slavery but also with regard to their 
agricultural economy as a whole; and he makes the point that the deepening 
defense patterns and the essentially classical culture of the Southerners served 
to hold them aloof from the new democratic liberalism and the currents of 
social and intellectual interests which were spreading so rapidly through 
Western Europe and the other parts of the Union. Perhaps he underestimates 
the influence of a predominantly rural life bound to an agricultural economy 
as a conservative factor, as he certainly underestimates the extent to which 
political democracy was making headway in the Southern states. While he 
shows how the Southerners, in reaction to the violent assaults of the abolition- 
ists, turned to a fierce defense of slavery, he also makes clear the enormous 
difficulty of getting rid of the institution: 


The tragedy of the southern situation lay essentially in the fact that the 
South seemed to be offered no alternative between cutting itself off from and 
opposing the whole trend of world thought and cutting its own economic 
throat and plunging headlong into economic bankruptcy and social chaos 


(P- 93). 

It is evident, however, that Mr. Adams is on less familiar ground as he 
approaches the Civil War for he relies too much on outdated secondary 
authorities and in consequence falls into numerous errors. One is surprised, 
for instance, to find that he still accepts the old dictum that slavery, after 
1850, was about to take possession of the Western territories and was checked 
only by the determined opposition of the free North. This contention has 
been too thoroughly disproved to be. given serious consideration now; it was, 
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in fact, well enough understood even in the eighteen-fifties to be without 
foundation. He greatly overstates the Southern desire for the revival of the 
African slave trade—a movement which was defeated in the South itself. 
Again, what is the justification for the statement (p. £27) that “Jefferson 
Davis, with Quitman and William Walker as aides, was planning for the 
acquisition of Cuba and Mexico for the creation of more slave states”? ' 

His account of the Civil War, although by no means free of errors, scores 
higher in accuracy. He deals with the military movements rather briefly in 
order to give more attention to his tragic theme: the terrible fury of non- 
combatants like politicians and newspaper editors, the false atrocity stories, 
the very real horrors of the battlefields, the hardships produced in the South 
by the collapse of Confederate credit, the sufferings of the hapless people in 
the invaded and devastated areas as the.men in the ranks became more 
brutalized and such commanders as Sherman, Grant, and Sheridan developed 
the modern concept that the true military objective is breaking down the 
enemy’s will to fight by destroying all his material resources. 

In summing up the consequences of the sectional conflict in the final 
chapter the author indulges in an interesting comment on the disruption of 
the old Southern social order. The hustling industrial North, he thinks, 
because of its lack of social stability, its opportunities for money-getting, its 
worship of material success and of work as a means to that end, had lost 
sight of what life was for. In the more stable society of the ante bellum 
South, on the other hand, the planter-aristocrat had sufficient leisure, along 
with assurance of economic and social security, to subordinate mere money- 
making to making an art of living, and his way of life “had permeated the 
whole South”. If, while admitting a large element of truth in these generaliza- 
tions, one is inclined to question their absolute accuracy, he can still agree 
with Mr. Adams that the wrecking of the higher social class of the old South 
entailed cultural losses that the country could ill afford. 

This book deserves a wide circle of readers for its merits far outweigh 
its defects. 

The University of Texas. CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 


`The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War. By 

GrorcE Forr Mırron. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1934. 

Pp. xiii, 608. $5.00.) 

“Great in friendship, great in mind, great in purpose, his was the greatest 
effort to make intelligence the arbiter of American affairs.” That is Milton’s 
thesis and he never departs from it. It was Douglas who saw the extremity 
to which antislavery agitation on the one hand and Southern Rights on the 
other would lead the country. It was he who devised and applied to the 
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solution of the territorial problem the formula of Popular Sovereignty, un- - 
changeable and unchanged in the Compromise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska 


„Act, the Cincinnati Platform of 1856, and his presidential campaign of 1860. 


If the people of thé United States had been free to vote intelligently and had 
chosen him President, the Civil War would not have occurred. Free, that 
is, from the emotional outbursts occasioned by such incidents as John Brown’s 
Raid, the assault upon Sumner, and the appearance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Free, also, from the trickery, deception, and political machinations of James 
Buchanan and the fire-eating politicians from the South who destroyed the 
Union over a mere abstraction. 

In the main it is the story of the attempts and failures of Douglas to place. 
himself at the head of a united Democratic party and the presidency. Either 
Milton had the main outline of his thesis in mind before delving into his 


.source materials, or he was carried away by an overwhelming preponderance 


of Douglas documents to ignore or slur over everything that did not fit into 
the grand theme. In doing so, he has constructed by far the ablest account of 
Douglas’s career ever written, and brought to light a wealth of new material. 
His work compels a re-evaluation of the period. It is provocative and 
stimulating, but not final or impartial. In his effort to show Douglas’s 
consistency he makes some serious errors. The Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
the Cincinnati Platform did not contain the principle of Popular Sovereignty 
as Douglas contended and Milton accepts without question. The funda- 
mental premise of Southern Rights was the absolute sovereignty of a state 
constitutional convention, and which accorded full power over the slavery 
question to the people of a territory when they met to frame a constitution 
for admission into the Union. Douglas argued that the people of a territory 
were on a basis of equality with the people of a state and could control the 
slavery question in the territorial legislature. The question was referred to 
the Supreme Court by the two documents mentioned above, and that is why 
Lincoln placed Douglas in such a dilemma by asking him to square Popular 
Sovereignty with the Dred Scott decision. Milton may be right about 
Douglas overshadowing Lincoln in the debates of 1858, but Douglas’s an- 
swers cost him the support of the South. Moreover, it is exactly the reason 
why no man of prominence could be nominated on the Cincinnati Platform 
in 1860. The nomination would give definite interpretation to the platform. 
Again, in support of Douglas’s consistency, Milton repeats the old story 
that the bolters from the Charleston Convention had resigned their seats, 
were bent on destroying the Democratic party to further their scheme of | 
disunion, and came back to Baltimore to complete the job of disruption. 
He ignores the fact that the test of admission at Baltimore was willingness 
to support Douglas and that validity of credentials or previous action at 
Charleston had nothing to do with it. These are only instances of the 
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general theme that when anti-Douglas delegations were elected to party 
conventions it was by unholy use of the patronage, bribery, fraud, pressure 
politics. When Douglas forces won, it was the triumph of the will of the 
people. ~ 

On the election of 1860, he makes two assertions that are open to serious 
challenge. “The two Conservatives received a majority of the vote in Georgia, 
Louisiana and Maryland, and in no Southern State save Texas was it less 
than forty per cent.... The outcome could, indeed, mean that about half the _ 
Southern voters preferred the Union, with eventual emancipation, to slavery 
without the Union.” This conclusion Milton makes sound plausible by failing 
to say that the Constitutional-Union platform was devised, like the old Whig 
platforms, to allow state conventions to frame their own declarations of 
principles and that in many cases these were more ultra Southern Rights than 
those of the Breckinridge Democrats. To combine the Douglas and Bell 
votes in the South as a criterion by which to judge the sentiment of that 
section either with respect to slavery or secession is absurd. It could only be 
done, as Milton has done it, by ignoring the great exponents of public 
opinion—the newspapers. The most vital portion of his story deals with the 
Southern people, yet he cites less than a score of the Southern newspapers 
and those seldom. ‘For example, he used the New Orleans True Delra, organ 
of Pierre Soulé and Miles Taylor, chairman of the Douglas National Com- 
mittee, and ignores the Delta, the Bee, the Crescent, and the Picayune. The 
result is that, wherever he touches the South, his conclusions are open to 
serious dispute if not outright refutation. In the second place it is far from 
“too plain for argument” that Douglas would have defeated Lincoln had they 
been the only candidates. That Lincoln would have received fewer votes with 
one opposing candidate than he did with three opponents may be true, but it 
requires strong evidence to be convincing. 

The most serious defect, however, is his failure to see—and Douglas failed 
too—that the controversy over slavery in the territories was an abstraction in 
itself, but symbolic of something far from an abstraction: the perpetuation 
or destruction of the institution of slavery. Douglas Democrats were con- 
stantly under pressure from the rising antislavery tide in the North. Milton 
hints at it when he says that Douglas had “often privately termed slavery 
‘a curse beyond comparison, to both black and white”—but he could not pub- 
licly admit this—to do so would destroy the Democratic party as a national 
force”. But that this necessity of winning votes in the North was reflected 
in Douglas’s attitude toward party platforms and had anything to do with 
the disruption of the party is not possible. That was due to Southern ultraism 
and Buchanan’s senility and hate. 

The attempt to belittle the force of Northern antislavery sentiment is 
obviously wrong. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was born at the Lane Seminary Debate 
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in 1834, though not written until many years later; but out of that event also 
sprang forces that moved forward through the years, always aggressive and 
relentlessly progressive. "That they spelled the doom of slavery is beyond 
question. Lincoln 4nd not Douglas gauged correctly the temper of the times. 
It was the strength of antislavery sentiment that made Mrs. Stowe’s work so 
popular and John Brown’s raid so important. Without the background they 
might have been “mere smudges on the face of history”, but one cannot 
lift events from their background and evaluate them correctly. 


The University of Michigan. D. L. Dumon. 


R. E. Lee: a Biography. By Doucras SourHatt Freeman. Volumes I, 
II. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. Pp. xviii, 647; xi, 621. 
$7.50.) ’ 

Tr was almost two decades ago that Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, then as now 
editor of the Richmond News Leader, agreed to prepare a biography of Robert 
E. Lee. The one volume that was originally projected grew to four, of which | 
two appeared in October, and two in February. The first two are reviewed 
here. General comment on Lee’s achievements as a soldier and upon the 
sources that the author has used may well be postponed until the review of 
the final volumes. It is obvious that this is a “full-length” portrait. For his, 
long labors the author feels that he has been fully repaid by living all these 
years “in the company of a great gentleman”. No one will deny that this 
association of the spirit was a rare privilege, but a reviewer must ask if such 
extended treatment is justifiable. So far as sales are concerned, author and 
publishers seem to have been warranted in an optimism that may once have 
seemed sheer audacity. That Lee deserves large space in any library or gallery, 
I think few will question. Hitherto, he has generally been depicted as though 
he sprang full-panoplied from the head of Zeus. By tracing, through paths 
that other biographers have not explored, the slow and laborious processes of 
his development, Dr. Freeman has clothed the statue with flesh and blood 
and has shown us a Lee that is no less noble for seeming real. A somewhat 
briefer treatment might have been more artistic. Some of the details seem 
unnecessary, and will be skipped by many readers, but there they are for 
anybody that wants them. On the whole, the result justifies the author’s 
comprehensive plan, as it reveals his intelligent and painstaking investigation, 
his power of analysis, and his literary skill. Indeed, subject and author have 
been most happily conjoined. Comparisons may not properly be made with 
works of smaller scope, and no final judgment should be pronounced before 
the other volumes have been read, but to the reviewer it seems that this 
biography reaches the full stature of the man. To the author, I feel sure, this 
will be praise enough. f 
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The title, “R. E. Lee”, presumably was chosen because it was thus that 
Lee signed his name. The Virginian author has imparted to his book a certain - 
flavor of the Confederacy. One reads, not of the battles of Bull Run and 
Antietam, but of Manassas and Sharpsburg; the conflict*itself is referred to, 
not as the Civil War, but as the War between the States, None-the-less, while 
it is always understanding, Dr. Freeman’s work is distinctly objective. “When 
biography becomes defense”, he says, “it descends to special pleading and 
forfeits all confidence. The facts must speak for themselves” (II, 410). No 
one who reads his comments on Lee’s actions in the ill-fated campaign in 
western Virginia, or his analysis of the Seven Days’ Battles, can question 
either his fairness or his penetration. No one else has described so fully the. 
problems and difficulties that Lee had to meet in the various stages of his 
career, but no one else has set forth more clearly Lee’s chief weakness as a 
commander, his amiability, his too-Christian forbearance with stubborn and 
opinionated men. One comment, in connection with the fiasco in western 
Virginia, deserves to become a classic: “Of some other commanders in the 
great American tragedy one might have to ask whether they were drunk or 
sober on a given day, whether they were indolent or aggressive, whether they 
lost their heads in the emergency or mastered themselves. Of Lee it became 
necessary to ask, for two years and more, whether his judgment as a soldier 
or his consideration as a gentleman dominated his acts” (I, 553). Yet the 
biographer suggests that in Lee’s humility and selflessness Jay also a major 
secret of his power, creating morale among the men and winning for him a 
devotion that served to overcome the ill effects of military mistake. If there 
is to be a final balance sheet of spiritual and military values, it will logically 
appear in the last volume. The question remains, therefore, whether Lee 
would have served his cause better or worse, on the whole, had he been less 
regardful of the feelings of others. It may be that the Confederacy was 
already doomed when he assumed command, but this superb leader of a 
lost cause may have lacked.the temper of a successful revolutionary. 

The author says, with modesty, that the.task of collecting materials from 
widely scattered ‘sources about Lee’s life before the war was comparatively 
easy. From the biographical point of view, however, and even from the 
military, it was of thé first importance. The slow-moving story of Lee’s early 
years, his West Point days, his family life, and his relatively obscure labors 
on successive engineering projects, and the more exciting account of his 
brilliant services in Mexico, are most revealing. Despite the freshness of the 
author’s materials for the period before the Mexican War and the decade - 
after it, one feels that here more than anywhere else in the two volumes he 
might have spared some detail. On the other hand, most readers will learn 
most just here. They will gain a fresh impression of the atmosphere of hard- 
ship and self-denial in which this scion of aristocrats grew up, and they will 
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be surprised that they have not appreciated better the great importance of 
the tradition of Washington, who came next to God in the home of Anne 
Carter Lee and of whose memory Robert E. Lee became in a sense the 
custodian when he’ married Mary Custis of “Arlington”. They will find that 
Lee had domestic tribulations beyond the average and that he “got part of 
his preparation for war by nursing sick women”. They will gain a new 
respect for his clear, logical, mathematical mind as they perceive its steady 
developmert. They may be surprised to learn that, “while self-denial and 
self-control were the supreme rule of life”, the reserve that was so marked in 
his later years did not really appear before 1860. He had his lighter moments, 
plenty of them. Learning while away from home that he had another 
daughter, he wrote a friend: “With what a bountiful hand are these little 
responsibilities distributed”. As the author shows clearly, though not without 
redundancy, Lee gained from Winfield Scott on the road to Mexico many 
lessons that he applied in his later strategy. It is hard to see how even Lee, 
much less the reader, could learn much from the courts-martial, the account 
of which constitutes almost the only dreary section in an engrossing book. 

After the chapter, “On a Train en Route to Richmond”, with its ex- 
traordinarily fine description of Lee just before he accepted his Virginia com- 
mission, the author moves into the complicated story of the war. In no part of . 
his book, perhaps, has he made a fresher contribution than in his account of 
Lee’s vigorous preparation of Virginia for defense. Indeed, no one before 
him has given equal attention to the problems that Lee had to face, at this 
time and afterward, as an organizer and administrator. Lee’s lack of train- 
ing at the cutset in matters of supply is frankly commented upon, but the 
implication is that if any important consideration was neglected, at this time 
or subsequently, it was by force of circumstances. The exact apportionment, 
among the military and civil officers of the Confederacy and the forces of 
Nature, of the blame for the shortage of supplies is perhaps impossible, but 
it seems probable that Lee’s genius for making the best of what he had, with- 
out complaining about what he did not get, worked to his disadvantage. 
Here again, his patience was a source of both strength and weakness. 

In describing the actual fighting, through Chancellorsville, Dr. Freeman. 
is going over ground that is relatively familiar to students and even to general 
readers, but he adds countless details of weather and terrain, of roads and 
maps and orders, and achieves a distinct freshness of impression. His 
deliberate policy of viewing the battle scene through the eyes of Lee may 
be criticizec by some on the ground that it gives an incomplete picture. 
It must be remembered, however, that this is biography first, and military 
history afterward. By this means, also, he establishes a helpful, not to say 
indispensable, principle of selection of materials and describes the unfolding 
strategy more realistically. His repeated comments on Lee’s theory of com- 
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mand, which at the outset involved concentration on strategy while leaving 
tactics to subordinates, illuminate and clarify the whole story of the battles. 
It is a story, also, of Lee’s military education, which progressed steadily from 
Mechanicsville to Chancellorsville, when “the sun of hfs destiny was at its 
zenith”, The moving account of that great triumph of Lee and Jackson ends 
with an even more moving report of Jackson’s death. 

The Lee who appears in these absorbing pages is not a new figure, but 
the old Lee, much more completely pictured and far better explained. More 
human now, he is still a knight, sans peur et sans reproche, “a simple soul, 
humble, transparent, and believing. Whatever befell the faithful was the 
will of God, and whatever God willed was best.” 


The Dictionary of American Biography. Dumas Matone. 


American Diplomacy during the World War. By CHARLES SEYMOUR, 
Provost and Sterling Professor of History, Yale University. [The 
Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1933, The Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations.] (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 417. $3.00.) 

THE present interest in the problem of American neutrality should another 
war occur in Europe gives this book a peculiar importance, for it provides an 
impartial record of the difficulties actually confronting the United States 
when it tried to remain neutral in the Jast war. Also it is the first account 
of those years to make adequate use of the documents recently issued by the 
Department of State and the evidence collected by the Investigating Com- 
mittee of the German Reichstag immediately after the war. Furthermore, as 
the editor of The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Professor Seymour has 
been able to supplement the materials there published from the unpublished 
papers of. House now in the Yale library. Finally, he has been able to obtain 
from several distinguished Englishmen, such as Lord Lothian and Sir Wil- . 
liam Wiseman, who were in high authority during the war, and from an 

- anonymous German navy archivist comments on his narrative which reveal 

how far the belligerent governments were at times from comprehending the 

position of the United States. Unless the succeeding volumes of Mr. R. S. 

Baker’s life of Woodrow Wilson bring important new material, the evidence 

is all in, and the picture of American diplomacy can be given definite form. 

Mr. Seymour is to be congratulated for the clearness of his presentation, the 

charm of his style, and his strict adherence to the historical record. 

Three phases of American policy are clearly distinguished. At first a 
persistent effort was made to find a formula which would accommodate the 
practices of the belligerents in naval warfare with the rights of the United 
States: the proposal for the adoption of the Declaration of London, which 
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was rejected by England, partly perhaps because it was not pressed by Page; 
the suggestion of February, 1915, that Germany should abandon the sub- 
marine warfare if England would permit the import of food into Germany, 
which was acceptéd with reservations by the latter but declined by the 
former; and Colonel House’s plan for the freedom of the seas which was 
refused by England. The second stage was reached when Wilson decided 
that the United States must bring the war to an end if it was to avoid inter- 
vention; hence the plan of 1916 by which the United States would. promise 
to join the Allies if the Central Powers rejected reasonable terms of péace. 
The disregard of this offer by the Allies—on this point Mr. Seymour, as it 
seems to the reviewer, does not attach sufficient importance to the probable 
calculation of the Allies that the submarine warfare would bring the United 
States into the war without conditions—led to the third stage when Wilson 
was more determined than ever to end the war but had abandoned his orig- 
inal sympathies with the Allies and was in a mood to exert serious pressure 
on the Allies if Germany indicated reasonable terms of peace. In January, 
1917, Germany was in a strong position, and if she had not resorted to 
unrestricted submarine warfare, it seems probable that Wilson would have 
gone rather far in demanding that the Allies enter upon peace negotiations. 
As Mr. Seymour says (p. 210), “It was the German submarine warfare and 
nothing else that forced him [Wilson] to lead America into war.” As for 
the contention that the decision “was the result of the influence of certain 
‘interests, ” “there is no scrap of valid evidence supporting this thesis, and 
all that is available directly controverts it” (p. 207). 

Mr. Seymour rightly confines himself, in a series of lectures, to the main - 
issues and neglects many problems of secondary importance which arose 
between the United States and the belligerents. But he might well have 
referred to the pressure which the British and French governments were 
able to exert on the United States during the first six months of the war by 
laying embargoes on various raw materials urgently needed by American 
manufacturers; in the opinion of the late J. V. Fuller, one of the editors of the 
American documents, this situation had much to do with the refusal of the- 
American government to prohibit the traffic in munitions. Nor does Mr. 
Seymour discuss the change of front in the matter of loans of belligerent 
governments. In general he pays little attention to the economic aspects of 
the war as they affected the United States. This question and the problems 
of propaganda and the activity of German agents still await competent study. 

The chapters on American diplomacy after April, 1917, are excellent. 
That on “D:plomatic Aspects of Coördination” breaks new ground. In the 
“Conflict of War Aims”, Mr. Seymour argues, convincingly, that Wilson 
was well informed about the secret treaties, and shows why he made no at- 
tempt to “smoke out” the Allies. The concluding chapters provide an 


ve 
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admirable narrative of the steps by which, with extraordinary skill and in 
face of Allied misgiving, Wilson brought the war to an end, and House 
forced the Allies to accept the Fourteen Points. Few diplomatic successes 
rank with these achievements, and Americans who think that our represen- 
tatives are always outwitted by wicked foreigners will do well to ponder the 
record of 1918. Mr. Seymour breaks off with the conclusion of the armistice, 
but it is to be hoped that he will give us, from his unrivaled knowledge, an 
equally satisfactory account of the Peace Conference. 


The University of Chicago, Bernavorrs E. SCHMITT. 


Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. By Besse 
Louise Pierce, Associate Professor of American History, University 
of Chicago. 


Civic Education in the United States. By Cartes E. Merriam, Professor 
of Political Science, University of Chicago. [American Historical As- 
sociation, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Parts III, 
VL] (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933; 1934. Pp. xvii, 426; 
xxii, 196. $2.00; $1.75.) 

THE spirit of the age makes heavy demands upon teachers who are con- 
cerned with the civic training of youth. In democracies education for citizen- 
ship has been based upon the assumption that all the citizens must be capable 
of ruling and being ruled in turn. Each is supposed to have an equal right 
to hold any public office and all are expected to pass judgment upon the acts 
of public officers of every kind. Hence it has been deemed necessary to 
teach everybody the duties of each office and to give the whole body of people 
all the information about public affairs that might be proper for passing 
judgment upon all the officeholders. The implication is, that teachers of 
civics are responsible for equipping the boys and girls with much. of the 
knowledge that may be needed by the members of an omniscient public and 
for qualifying them to play leading parts in a government deriving its power 
from the consent of the governed. In dictatorships, based upon the ascendency 
of communist or fascist parties, the responsibility of the civics teacher is more 
explicit. Im such states the attempt is made to unify the whole body of 
people by means of a corporate sentiment of peculiar intensity and coercive 
force, relating to a definite home-country or industrial category. Whether 
the state be based upon the self-determination of peoples or of classes, the 
civics teacher is a veritable instrument of government. In democracies like’ 
the United States, where national as well as class consciousnesses are to be 
kept in their proper places, the civics teacher’s functions are of equal political 
significance. 

The investigation and appraisal of the social studies in the elementary 
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and secondary schools, which has been undertaken by the American His- 
torical Association’s Commission on the Social Studies, is manifestly a public 
service of the highest importance. It is being planned and executed with 
the care that its importance demands. The preparation of the present volumes 
was entrysted to writers of amply demonstrated competence. Professor 
Merriam’s magistral series of Studies in the Making of Citizens attests his 
grasp of the subject. Miss Pierce contributed to that series a compendious 
monograph on Public Opinion and the Teaching of History in the United 
States. ‘Their contributions to the Commission’s Report abundantly fulfill 
the promise of their earlier writings. Miss Pierce’s contains an unrivaled 
collection of information concerning the aims and methods of the principal 
organizations which seek to influence American civic education. But it is 
severely objective and makes no attempt to assess the value or effectiveness 
of the various programs advanced by citizens’ organizations in the United 
States for the civic training of youth. Professor Merriam’s, on the other 
hand, is largely subjective and packed with criticism of current methods and 
attainments in civic education. 
Many of Professor Merriam’s criticisms will command immediate ap- 
proval and should lead to constructive action. “Excellent government”, he 
pertinently observes, “is not as well advertised as inefficient government, and 
for this-reason it is important to incorporate into civic education an under- 
standing of the practical possibilities in legislation, administration”, etc. 
At the same time he seems to bear down too harshly upon the deficiencies of 
present-day teachers. “It will be found indispensable”, he writes, “to provide 
much more thoroughly trained teachers. ...” No doubt the system of teacher 
training can be and will be improved. But to the present reviewer the most 
urgent need in American civic education seems to be the reconsideration of 
“its objectives. The traditional task of civic training in a democracy has 
become impossible. The new democracy is necessarily different from the 
old. It is not true that under a political system suited to the conditions of 
today all need be able to rule and be ruled in turn. The new deal in civic 
education will recognize the value of a division of labor in the management 
of the democratic state as well as in other branches of modern industry. 
There must be a sharper distinction between education for citizenship and 
education for statesmanship. Statesmanship is a profession which in the new 
democracy not every citizen need try to practice. It is enough if the general 
body of citizens are competent to pass judgment upon statesmen. Training 
for the duties of citizenship in such a state is a sufficient task for any system 
of elementary and secondary schools. Much, however, still remains to be 
said concerning the aims and methods of even this more limited kind of 
civic training. i 
Harvard University. A. N. HÒLCOMBE. 
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The Open Door at Home: a Trial Philosophy of National Interest. By 
Cuartes A. Beard. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. 
viii, 331. $3.00.) E š 
In a very recent work, to which the present volume is an announced sequel, 

Charles Beard examined the idea of national interest as hitherto conceived. 

He showed it to be, generally speaking, a collection of special interests getting 

the support of government for their own profit with little reference to the 

commonweal of the whole nation. He selected facts to prove that the indus- 
trialist Federalist-Whig-Republican party power has generally the support of 
this conception of national interests and has sought, contrary to the agrarian 

Democratic power, to advance them by “thrusts” of national power outward 

from theshomeland. Though this contrast cannot be established historically 

for the period before the Civil War, it certainly was emphatic in the decisive 
years at the turn of the century. If the serious student of American history 
generally cannot see the contrast so clearly as Beard does, he cannot reject 
the author’s indictment of the selfish and damaging influence hitherto exer- 
cised by special interests in molding conceptions of national interest. There 
has been no formula of national interest closely identified with the common- 
weal, and it is high time there should be. Having given his historical 
demonstration to his own satisfaction in the previous work, Beard now 
proceeds to formulate a policy of national interest which will be fitted by 
engineering rationality to the welfare of the nation, the people as a whole, 
and in the American tradition. 

We have here a philosophical inquiry and a positive opinion rather than . 

a historical treatise. It is a piece of “history as an act of faith” so stressed by 

the author in other contemporary writings. He writes it avowedly for a 

social purpose, over against a “frame of reference”—to use another favorite 

phrase. The frame of reference, that is, the point of view, the philosophy, 

‘the assumption of the author, is that the welfare of the nation may best be 

advanced by a nationally planned economy, conceived by leaders of thought, 

such as Beard undeniably is, and applied and executed in a collectivist 
democracy functioning within the framework of the present Constitution 
of the United States. For this planned economy, a phrase which the author 
studiously avoids, he recommends many specific details of a practical nature, 
others less practical (such as schemes for collecting in kind on war debts). 

‘The vastness of the present crisis in economy and thought has convinced 
the author, as it has convinced most of his countrymen, that neither the 

“industrialist statecraft” nor the “agrarian statecraft” hitherto practiced can 

bring the nation out of the present “dilemma”, complicated as it is by the 

dynamic forces of “great technology”. Neither statecraft has been adapted 
studiously to the commonweal. Each of these schools of policy rests on “as- 
sumptions relative to a given set of human arrangements within the United 
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States, which is in process of change, and are now disintegrating under 
theoretical criticism and actual practice”. The formulas of Marxism, the 
practices of Fascism, and the grand desires of the internationalists—the failure 
of the last most recently illustrated by Japanese conquests in China and by 
the ridiculous collapse of the London economic conference—are not strong 
enough to cope with the paramount forces of nationalism which are now 
sweeping aside the Manchester school and the “classical economy”. Beard 
will not believe with Spengler (Man and Technique) that Western society is 
ineluctably doomed to go down under the robots of its own creation more 
cheaply made and lustily used by the pullulating masses of the Orient. “The 
stoicism of ‘doing nothing’ and the pessimism of resignation to doom present 
no positive clues of policy to the statesman.” 

What then is the proper policy for security, security against enemies 
without, security against economic disorder and destruction at home? The 
answer is the policy of the Open Door at Home: 


[A phrase] borrowed in part from a misleading formula of that diplomacy 
which ostensibly seeks the welfare of the United States by pushing and 
holding doors open in all parts of the world with all engines of government, 
ranging from polite coercion to the use of arms. As employed here the title 
means the most efficient use of the national resources and industrial arts of 
the nation at home in a quest for security and a high standard of living. This 
is a direct antithesis of a historic policy which has eventuated in the present 
economic calamity. It implies reversal of reliance in imprudent risks and 
invites the American nation to open doors at home, to substitute an intensive 
cultivation of its own garden for a wasteful, quixotic, and ineffectual exten- 
‘sion of interest beyond the reach of competent military and naval defense. 


Pointedly: the United States should stop pushing its “interests” (as hitherto 
inadequately conceived) in the Orient, should give up the Philippines with- 
out keeping naval bases or political strings, should renounce the use of the 
“engines of diplomacy and War” for the advancement of its national interests * 
until those interests are more clearly formulated and related to the common- 
weal by a new frame of reference. Let a carefully studied balance be struck 
of the real interests of the nation, on the basis of military, naval, economic, 
moral, artistic, and aesthetic values. Let a “standard-of-life authority” draw 
up a “realistic picture of the American nation in terms of things and processes 
appropriate and indispensable to the highest possible standard of life—a 
picture as realistic as the domestic arts and engineering can [2.c., is actually 
able to] make it”. Then let American foreign trade be adjusted solely to the 
requirements of that picture and not to the profit of particular interests within 
the nation. Set up a national trading corporation, or Trade Authority, sub- 
ordinated (along with the present departments of War and Navy) to the 
-Department of State. Let foreign trade proceed under its strict control. Limit 
exports to goods and capital which, placed abroad, will advance, rather than 
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damage the American interest at home. Take imports which will not com- 
pete with American industry and agriculture at home. Restrict immigration 
altogether, except for students, traders, visitors, and persans who will not be 
permanently domiciled. Adopt the proposals of Charles Warren for defining 
American neutrality ahead of the next war, so the better to be able to keep 
out of it. The Court of International Justice is all right, as qualified with the 
present Senate reservations; so is the League of Nations, later, maybe. 
Adjust national defense to our own continental home, rather than to over- 
seas trade. Give up the merchant marine, at least as a policy. “So far as the 
Caribbean and Hawaii are concerned, this is a function requiring little if 
any addition to the forces for continental defense, but with respect to the 
Philippines and Samoa absolute supremacy in the Far Pacific is indispensable 
to the guarding obligation.” 

The author does not consider the Panama Canal and Alaska, does not 
even mention Alaska. He dismisses any danger to the Monroe Doctrine by 
saying that no power has challenged it for many years, and passes by the 
reason why: the rise of the new American navy. One assumption Beard 
makes which is as gratuitous as the assumptions which he destroys. He 
assumes that his policy, and its refined social and technological details can 
be applied and executed by a collectivist democracy within the framework 
of the present Constitution of the United States. Would that this were true! 

If the reviewer is not greatly mistaken, this work will remain a classic of 
American political thought, not so compact as the Federalist, but perhaps 
equally influential. Few American thinkers will agree with all of what Mr. 
Beard says; none will reject all he says; most will accept most he says. The 
tract will do what it is calculated to do, unless the author thinks the masses of 
the people will read it: at a revolutionary juncture in American life it will 
have a far-reaching influence on our times. If we may believe a contemporary 
journalist, it has already had a quick influence in an important quarter. 
President Roosevelt is said to have been one of the first to read it, to mark 
passages, and jot down marginal comments, adding this annotation to the 
dominant paragraph on page 152: 


“American tradition: 
1. Formulate the concept. 
2. Debate it and get it adopted. 
3. Carry it out.” 

Beard has formulated a concept. Thinkers will debate it. It will un- 
doubtedly influence political leaders; but American democracy does not now 
have the inherent qualities, the cohesion, the force, the resolution, the 
organized intelligence, the morale at present to carry it out. Nevertheless it 
will be in large measure carried out, in our time, too. 


Yale University. SamueL Fraco BEMIS. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Athenian Assessment of 425 B. C. By Benjamin Dean Meritt, 
Francis White Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, and 
Allen Brown West, Professor of Ancient History in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. [University of Michigan Studies.] (Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, 1934, pp. xiv, 112, $2.50.) Seldom does a work of a highly 
technical nature contribute so much to the general knowledge of history as 
the present publication by Meritt and West. In it the two editors, already 
favorably known wherever Greek epigraphy is studied for their excellent and 
important investigations of Athenian inscriptions, have rendered a real serv- 
ice. They have given us a new edition with translation, commentaries, 
plates, and indexes of a badly mutilated Athenian inscription containing a 
decree providing for an assessment of tribute—the highest ever levied by 
Athens—and a table showing the sums demanded from the various states 
within the empire. The fact that it is now possible to determine with fair 
accuracy the sum total of this levy is due to a long series of studies by various 
scholars extending over almost a century and culminating in the present 
edition. A glance at the two plates which show in black the parts of the 
inscription preserved and in red the parts that have been filled in by editors 
will reveal the difficulties faced and handled with surprising success. Details, 
to be sure, remain uncertain. Yet even the amateur can see that in the last 
line of the inscription, which gives the sum total of the assessment, only one 
crucial symbol is lacking. Its position is such that it must stand for either 
500 or 1000 talents. Meritt and West have been able to demonstrate by 
means of a detailed study of the preserved parts of this inscription and 
information culled from other documents that the missing symbol must 
stand for the larger of the two possible numbers and that the sum total, as 
far as it can be read, is 1460 talents. With this established it matters little 
that the figures for the additional odd talents and drachmas have been lost. 
This result alone, aside from the interest of the documents from other points 
of view and particularly for the procedure followed in making the assess- 
ment, would be enough to justify all the labor involved. Yet, from another 
point of view, the reference in line 16 to nomothetai—unfortunately only in 
part restored—is almost equally important. It is the earliest existing mention 
of this institution at Athens. 


The University of Chicago. Jaxog A. O. LARSEN. 


L'industrie du papyrus dans l'Égypte gréco-romaine. Par N. Lewis, 
docteur de l’Universit€ de Paris. (Paris, L. Rodstein, 1934, pp. xiii, 186.) 
Dr. Lewis’s dissertation is a study in ancient economic history embracing a 
eritical examination of our information concerning the papyrus plant and a 
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detailed investigation of the paper industry in Graeco-Roman Egypt. After 
a discussion of the geographical distribution of the true papyrus (Cyperus 
papyrus) in ancient times and a résumé of the many uges to which it was 
put, the author attacks his main theme—the papyrus industry. Here he 
considers the method of the manufacture of paper from papyrus, the different 
grades of paper, the spread of this paper throughout the Mediterranean 
World and its gradual abandonment. He rightly stresses the proper mean- 
ing of certain terms: chartés, “roll”; kolléma, “leaf”; selis, “column of writ- 
ing”. The papyrus grew wild, but was also cultivated in protected marshes, 
and the cultivated plants furnished material for paper of superior quality. 
We know nothing of the control of cultivation under the Ptolomies, but 
apparently the right of manufacture was free. There was, however, a quali- 
fied monopoly of sale.. The editors of P. Tebtunis III. 709 believe that the 
manufacturers had to sell all their product to government agents who leased 
to private individuals the right to sell it locally, forcing the notaries to buy 
from these lessees. Lewis, on the contrary, maintains that not all the paper 
manufactured was thus taken over by the state, but only that of fine quality, 
as he interprets the phrase basilikoi chartai. In the Roman period there were 
privately owned papyrus beds as well as state and imperial marshes, and no 
monopoly of production, manufacture, or distribution. An interesting but 
not wholly convincing suggestion is that the so-called chartéra was a valida- 
tion tax on all documents entered at the record offices rather than a charge 
for the paper itself. The work is of value for students of ancient history 
generally and not only for specialists in papyrology. 
The University of Michigan. A. E. R. Boar. 


History of Palestine: the Last Two Thousand Years. By Jacob de Haas. 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xxvii, 523, $3.50.) The author 
realizes that a history of Palestine during the last two thousand years is no 
facile attempt. In certain periods the lack of source material and secondary 
literature, in others their overwhelming abundance, the numerous languages 
in which they are written, the partisan bias permeating most of them—all 
make the task of the histotian extremely arduous. It cannot be asserted that 
Mr. de Haas has succeeded in escaping the pitfalls. The amazing stock of 
pertinent information which he has accumulated in patient research of thirty 
years is frequently vitiated by inaccuracies and often baffling lacunae. His is, 
nevertheless, a praiseworthy effort to sketch the fascinating history of the 
country during the less familiar two millenniums of Roman, Se 
Arabic, Latin, and Turkish dominations. 

After a stimulating introduction, sharply ddineiig Palestine’s place in 
the history of the Mediterranean World, the author devotes five chapters to 
the Roman-Byzantine period. He does little more. here than restate well- 
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known facts, often failing to utilize both the more familiar literary data 
accumulated in the two standard works of Schürer and Juster and the con- 
siderable contributions of recent Palestinian archaeology, particularly with 
respect to the Byzantine period. Several misprints in the Latin words are also 
disturbing. There follows an interesting, though brief, treatment of the 
early Islamic age. But the extensive Arabic sources (assembled, for example, 
in Mednikow’s voluminous Russian monograph and Dinaburg’s Hebrew 
source collection) might have been used to much greater advantage. Not- 
withstanding his own justified criticism of his predecessors (p. viii), the 
author devotes the subsequent four chapters to the two centuries of the Latin 
domination as against only three in which he deals with the much more 
significant half millennium of Egyptian and Turkish rule to Napoleon’s 
Eastern campaign. One would look in vain for the utilization of Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Mameloukes d'après les auteurs arabes 
(Paris, 1923) and of the vast Hebrew material in the periodicals Yerushalaim, 


Siyon, etc. Of much greater interest is the treatment of the modern period. . 


The re-emergence of Palestine in the consciousness of the Western peoples, 
as a result of reawakened religious piety, archaeological curiosity, and the 
sharp rivalries of the European powers on the Eastern question, is rightly 
stressed. The climactic developments during the World War and after, in 
some of which the author himself has taken an active part, are graphically 
described. This section is generally well documented and offers many 
thought-provoking interpretations. The volume thus gives a fair idea of the 
political framework of the bimillennial history. Many scholarly monographs 
will have to be written before another attempt of this kind can be crowned 
with fuller success. ‘ 
Columbia University. Sato W. Baron. 


The Collected Papers of Thomas Frederick Tout with a Memoir and 
Bibliography. Volume II, Historical Articles; volume UI, Lectures. [Uni- 
versity of Manchester Historical Series.] (Manchester, University Press, 
1934, pp. viii, 340; viii, 285, 15s. each.) The thirteen papers included 
in Volume II deal with medieval history, mainly with the history of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. To a large extent the papers are 
reprinted from easily accessible sources. Seven originally appeared in the 
English Historical Review and one, “John of Halton, Bishop of Carlisle”, as 
the introduction to a volume of the Canterbury and York Society. There is 
much to be said for the reprinting of the occasional papers of distinguished 
historians, especially when, as in the present instance, editorial references to 
later work on the same subjects are added. Yet, at a time when educational 
institutions the world over face reduced incomes, the necessity of reprinting 
from volumes found in every well-equipped library may be gently questioned. 
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The third volume of the papers is not subject to the same criticism for, of its 
nine lectures, all save one were first published in the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library and the one originally appeared in = Proceedings of the 
British Academy. 

The papers in the second volume cover a wide range of subjects. Wales 
and the Marches occupy the attention of two (nos. I and III). There is an 
informative paper on “Flintshire: its History and Records” (pp. 21-44). 
Of the several’ papers on military- operations that on “Firearms in England ` 
in the Fourteenth Century” (pp. 233-275) will make the widest appeal. 
That on “The English Parliament and Public Opinion, 1376-1388” (pp. 
173-190) is an excellent example of Professor Tout’s method of handling 
his material, but his insight and utilization of available sources is best illus- 
trated by the thoughtful paper on “The Household of the Chancery and its 
Disintegration” (pp. 143-171). The careful weighing of often tantalizingly 
meager evidence relating to the hospictum cancellariae results in a description 
of that household which is eminently reasonable and sound. On the other 
hand, the interpretation of communitas bacheleriae Angliae in the eleventh 
paper of the series (pp. 277-283) as “a chance number of rash young gentle- 
men” (p. 283) was unfortunate, for E. F. Jacob and F. M. Powicke have 
shown it to be erroneous; the bachelors were not necessarily young, they were 
largely substantial men, and they may not be described simply as “rash”. 
The lectures included in the third volume are excellent examples of Professor 
Tout’s more popular style. Deserving of special mention are those on “The 
English Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century” (pp. 191-221), “The 
Beginnings of a Modern Capital” (pp. 249-275), and “Some Conflicting 
Tendencies in English Administrative History during the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury” (pp. 223-247). They bear witness to his broad knowledge of four- 
teenth century administrative developments. 

The University of Colorado. James F. WıLLaro. 


Histoire de la Turquie depuis les origines jusqu’à nos jours. Par Colonel 
Lamouche, ancien instructeur de la Gendarmerie ottomane (1904-1913). 
Préface de René Pinon. [Bibliothéque historique.] (Paris, Payot, 1934, 
pp. 427, 30 fr.) Colonel Lamouche has been writing about Balkan and 
Near Eastern affairs for the last forty years. He knows this area thoroughly, 
he knows the languages and he understands the people. These are unusual 
qualifications, which make his books on recent Balkan problems informative 
and valuable. But Colonel Lamouche is not a historian and he has added 
nothing whatever in this general survey of Turkish history. To read it one 
would never suspect that anything had been learned about the subject in 
the last fifty or a hundred years. The earlier part takes no account at all of 
recent researches by German scholars and shows no appreciation of the almost 
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insuperable difficulties of the subject. Iorga is referred to here and there on 
minor points, but for the rest the narrative—and it is all simple and uncritical 
narrative—is based on Hammer, Cahun, and other writers now out of date. 
In like fashion the*chapter on Turkish administration is grounded almost 
entirely upon D’Ohsson! These few remarks will suffice to indicate the 
` nature of the book. It is perfectly conventional and on the whole drier than 
it need be even as a simple narrative. Whole chapters on the eighteenth and 
_ nineteenth centuries come to little more than abstracts of the main treaties as 
given by Noradounghian. When Colonel Lamouche comes to the late nine- 
teenth century and the early twentieth he has an excellent opportunity to 
draw on his own wide experience and personal knowledge. But he eschews 
it, and refers the reader to his Quinze ans d’histoire balkanique. What he 
‘offers is hardly more than can be found in any good general text. There is 
a long bibliography which catalogues all the well-known works on the subject, 
but takes no account of recent monographic writing. 
Harvard University.- — WILLIAM L. LANGER. 


The Crusade of Nicopolis. By Aziz Suryal Atiya, M.A., Ph.D., Tutor in 
History, School of Oriental Studies, University of London. (London, 
Methuen and Company, 1934, pp. xii, 234-) This study “is the final chapter 
of a projected history of the crusade in the later Middle Ages”. It is written 
for scholars after exhaustive research, often in manuscript materjal, in the 
libraries of London, Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Paris, Dijon, Brussels, 
‘Venice, Vienna, and Cairo. The author sketches conditions in the various 
states of Europe favorable, or more often unfavorable, to a crusade in the 
‘later fourteenth century; he describes the continuous propaganda carried on. 
to keep alive crusading ardor; and he explains the diplomatic and financial 
preparations of the leaders, especially the magnificent outfit provided for the 
young John the Fearless by the duke of Burgundy. He then follows in detail 
the march of the armies, the negotiations with Sigismund of Hungary, the 
battle of Nicopolis, and the ransoming of the prisoners. He discusses at some 
length the relative size and efficiency of the opposing forces. A series of 
appendixes contains supplementary material of interest. 

There is little that is new in the present volume, but much care has been. 
taken to gather and present all the evidence in a most judicious manner. 
Particularly useful is the comparison of the opinions of modern authorities. 
on doubtful or disputed points with references to the sources on which these 
conclusions are based. The causes of the disaster are properly attributed to- 
the lack of discipline and absence of plan on the part of the crusaders and. 
to the insane desire for individual glory which led the French to ignore the 
advice of Sigismund and even of the more experienced warriors of their own: 
nation. The numbers of the opposing armies wére approximately equal,, 
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but the Turks had the advantage of rigid discipline, unified command, and 
a leader of real tactical genius. The leaders of the various contingents are 
identified wherever possible. Dr. Atiya shows that the leader of the English 
crusaders could not have been Henry Bolingbroke and was probably not John 
Beaufort, as appears in the articles by Tout and Pollard in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. ‘There is a possibility of the presence of John Holand, 
earl of Huntingdon, Richard IPs brother, on the crusade, but even that is 
doubtful. No final word is possible with our present knowledge. 

The bibliography is full and admirably selected and arranged. The proof- 
reading is excellent throughout. Such slips as do occur will not confuse the 
reader. The scholarship displayed in this study gives promise of an exhaus- 
tive and most welcome history of the later crusades to follow. That the fall 
of Acre did not end crusading enthusiasm is well known, but we possess no 
adequate discussion of the efforts of idealists in the fourteenth century to 
keep alive the medieval conception of a united Christendom at war with 
the infidel as the proper field of European ambition. 

New York University. A. A. BEAUMONT, JR. 


Spain: a Brief History. By William C. Atkinson, Stevenson Professor of 
Spanish in the University of Glasgow. (London, Methuen and Company, 
1934, Pp. X, 200, 6s.) 

The Origins of Modern Spain. By J. B. Trend, Professor of Spanish in 
the University of Cambridge. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1934, 
pp. 220, $2.50.) I strongly recommend this history by Professor Atkinson 
to anyone desiring a clear idea of the panorama of Spain throughout the ages. 
The author has divided his work into two parts, the first “Spain in travail”, 
the second “Spain as a nation”. The first part deals with the Romans, 
Visigoths, Moslems, and Christians, the second with “Idealism and Empire”, 
“The Aftermath”, “Reabsorption in Europe”, and “Liberalism beset”. 
Throughout it is the panorama that is always kept before the reader’s eye, 
and only such events and men as clarify that panorama receive attention 
from the writer. The result is to give the reader a succession of startlingly 
clear pictures of Spain during eight epochs of its history, and to spare him 
the boredom entailed in the reading of lists of kings and their wives, of battles 
and wars which have long since lost any importance they once may have had. 
This subordination of the trivial facts of history to discussions of the civiliza- 
tion of the various epochs gives Professor Atkinson’s work a place apart 
among histories of Spain, accessible to the Anglo-Saxon reader who knows 
no Spanish. i 

The contrast between Spain and the Origins of Modern Spain is painful. 
In the latter the picture is lost in the details, the central figures among those 
who surround them. Professor Trend likes words, he is interested in every 
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detail of his subject, and he tries and succeeds in getting them all in. These 
central figures are not very interesting—very worthy people certainly—but 
not exciting. No doubt the book will be useful for students of the period, 
but it has little elsa in its favor. 

The University of Illinois. ARTHUR HAMILTON. 


Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 1800, by Otto Gierke, 
with a Lecture on the Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity by Ernst 
Troeltsch. Translated with an Introduction by Ernest Barker, Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge, University 
Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xci, 423, $9.00.) Gierke’s 
Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, of which the first volume was published 
in 1868 and the last not until 1913, has long been known and admired by 
English and American political scientists. In 1900 Professor Maitland pub- 
lished, under the title Political Theories of the Middle Ages, a translation of 
a part of the third volume. Now Professor Barker offers us a version of that 
part of the fourth volume which traces the history of the conception of 
Natural Law from the age of the Reformation to the age of the French 
Revolution and of the German idealistic philosophy. For the purposes ot 
the student the translation is admirably done. The German’s voice of thunder 
has been transformed into useful electric power. 

But Professor Barker offers us far more than did Gierke. In the first place 
a delightful and illuminating lecture by Troeltsch, contrasting the romantic 
German conception of Natural Law with the classic Western European and 
American conception, is inserted as a fitting supplement. Secondly, in an 
introduction of eighty pages, Professor Barker provides an excellent criticism 
of Gierke, together with additional material to fill in the lacunae in his treatise. 
Neither Hooker nor Burke nor Paine nor Vattel nor Bentham nor the Amer- 
ican republicans appear in Gierke’s pages. As there are omissions in his - 
history, so there are some slips. These omissions are pointed out and lightly 
filled in, and these slips are corrected by the learned editor. The general 
evaluation of Gierke’s thought, though hardly profound, is eminently intel- 
ligent and well informed. In short, the whole work amounts to a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of a justly valued classic. 

Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Le Saint-Siège et les troubles des Pays-Bas, 1566-1579. Par Bernard de 
.Meester, docteur en philosophie et lettres. (Louvain, Bibliothéque de 
l’Universit&, 1934, pp. xxiv, 166, 40 fr.) In the field of national history, 
the University of Louvain appears now to be playing the same röle in 
Belgium that Leiden has played so long in Holland. The work of Vander 
Essen and his pupils forms an admirable counterpart to the labors of Fruin 
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and Blok, and the history of the rise of the Dutch Republic is properly being 
complemented by the story of revolt and pacification in the southern 
Netherlands. 

The account by Dr. de Meester covers the period ofsthirteen years when 
the papacy was vitally concerned with developments in the Low Countries. 
We note that the Counter Reformation was no myth, that Pius V and 
Gregory XIII insisted above all things on reform within the Church and 
extermination of heresy wherever possible, and that King Philip II was the 
only monarch upon whom they could rely with confidence. Although the 
king of Spain was stronger than the pope, he carefully left the impression ` 
in Rome that the work of Alva was intended primarily to uphold the purity 
of the Roman Catholic faith. Pius had hoped that Philip would appear him- 
self in the distracted. provinces, and that Alva’s army would seize Geneva 
on its way north; but the Spanish ruler made the pontiff acquiesce in his own 
plans. Welcome light is shed on the negotiations conducted by the two 
popes mentioned. 

Annotations and bibliography are adequate; the narrative is well organ- 
ized, and the important conclusions are clearly set forth. The author does 
not, however, seem to have utilized sufficiently the Correspondance française 
de Marguerite d’Autriche, edited by J. S. Theissen. 

The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


Willem Sewel of Amsterdam, 1653-1720, the First Quaker Historian of 
Quakerism. By William I. Hull, Ph.D., F. R. Hist. S., Howard M. Jenkins , 
Research Professor of Quaker History in Swarthmore College. [Swarthmore 
College Monographs on Quaker History, No. I.] (Swarthmore, Swarthmore 
College, 1933, pp. xii, 225, $2.00.) Quaker history, because of the wide and 
beneficent spread of Quaker influence, has an importance out of all proportion 
to Quaker numbers. A regrettable gap in that history has been our lack of 
knowledge of the history of Quakerism in the Netherlands, to which, and 
to neighboring parts of Germany, early Friends carried it with great zeal and 
temporary success. It is to be feared that this deficiency has existed largely 
because the subject cannot be pursued without reading much Dutch, a lan- 
guage of which English and American scholars fight singularly shy. Professor 
Hull, however, amply equipped with knowledge of the Dutch language as 
well as of Quaker history, has courageously undertaken to cover the whole 
subject, in a series of nine monographs, of which the first, in order of pub- 
lication though not of logic, is this life of William Sewel, Dutchman of partly 
English descent, author of that invaluable Quaker classic, The History of 
the Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Christian People called Quakers, first 
published in Dutch in 1717 and in English in 1722. i 

Sewel lived a life of poverty, simplicity, unselfishness, and piety, in which 
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he supported himself by teaching languages and translating. Its chief events 
were the publication of these translations, of his Dutch-English dictionary, 
still useful, and of the History, and, earliest of all, a journey in youth to 
England, fruitful # Quaker acquaintance and subsequent correspondence 
bringing abundant data for the History. Professor Hull narrates this life 
with symipathy, scholarship, and intelligence, giving copious translations from 
Sewel’s many Latin and Dutch letters. He might well have abridged some 
of this material to make room for a fuller critical account of the History, 
since that is Sewel’s chief claim to our consideration. A fuller discussion of 
the relation of Gerard Croese’s Historia Quakeriana to Sewel’s History would 
also have been welcome. The scrupulous practice of frequently inserting in 
the translations, in parentheses, the Latin or Dutch words of the original 
impedes the reader and is quite unnecessary, since Professor Hull’s transla- 
tions are very exact and skillful. The Tigurine canton (p. 102) is Zürich, 
not Vaud. Sewel’s dedication of the History (p. 185) is to George I. 


The Treatment of Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 1597-1834. By E. M. 
Hampson, M.A., Ph.D., Sometime Research Fellow of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. [Cambridge Studies in Economic History, General Editor, 
J. H. Clapham.] (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1934, pp. xx, 308, $5.25.) This work aims to examine in detail 
the actual working of the poor law in the parishes of Cambridgeshire. The 
author has assembled innumerable, if sometinies fragmentary, records 
gathered from manuscript and printed sources. No other such detailed 
study of an English county exists. While it is true, as Professor Clapham 
admits in his editorial preface, that this volume does not shift “more than 
a very little” existing judgments upon the operation of the poor law, yet it 
amplifies the basis of those judgments by the addition of new factual data. 

It is apparent that in Cambridgeshire Tudor legislation on poor relief 
caused no sharp alteration of policy. Parishes were already resorting upon 
occasion to compulsory rating and the provision of work for the unemployed 
before Parliament made such action mandatory. This bears out Miss 
Leonard’s contention that local regulations suggested the provisions of the 
statutes.1 Only slowly and partially were the statutes put into operation in 
Cambridgeshire where they were at variance with local procedure. At Wis- 
bech, down to 1834, compulsory rates, infrequently levied, were merely supple- 
mentary to private benefactions. Here, too, corporate control of poor relief 
never gave place to parish control. In rural parishes overseers were only 
gradually appointed. Similarly from the early eighteenth century Cambridge- 
shire parishes were occasionally employing the devices that later became 


1E, M. Leonard, The Early History of English Poor Relief (Cambridge, 1900), p. 23. 
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ubiquitous in England: allowances in aid of wages, the roundsman system, 
bread scales, : 

The particularism characteristic of poor law administration throughout 
England except when privy council pressure was heavitst made such local 
experimentation possible but also doomed much of it to failure. In Cam- 
bridgeshire parishes repeatedly tried out poorhouses, workhouses, bfidewells, 
or combinations of all three; pension lists for the aged and impotent; the 
provision of work for the able-bodied in their homes or in institutions; houses 
of industry for the profitable employment of the poor. But futility marked 
their efforts to escape from the well-worn ruts of pensions, doles, work 
sparsely furnished in the home, and poorhouses for a few children, derelicts, 
and impotent. The one striking exception in this record of inefficiency was 
afforded by Wisbech in the Isle of Ely. Elsewhere the jealousy of parishes 
prevented co-operation even under the Act of 1723 or Gilbert’s Act. 

Valuable information is contained in this study concerning the place of 
private benefactions in poor relief. The section on removals presents interest- 
ing material upon the actual procedure. 

Structurally this work is marred by overorganization. The bewildering 
array of sections and subsections is destructive of unity and continuity. 


The Unwersity of Chicago. Frances E. GILLESPIE. 


The Spanish Origin of International Law. Part I, Francisco de Vitoria 
and his Law of Nations. By James Brown Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Professor of International Law and of 
Foreign Relations of the United States in Georgetown University. [Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1934, pp. 19a, 288, clviii, $3.50.) It is clearly evident that the preparation 
of this volume has been a labor of love on the part of Dr. Scott. After a 
chapter upon the era of discoveries showing the influence of broadening 
horizons upon men’s minds, he proceeds to maintain the thesis supporting 
the Spanish origin of international law by placing in strong relief the merits 
of the contributions of Francisco de Vitoria (1483-1546). In the days of 
Victoria’s teaching at the University of Salamanca, 1526-1546, there were 
events that challenged thought and discussion. Victoria’s departure, in the 
early sixteenth century, from the usual method of teaching by referring to 
topics not mentioned by earlier authors, and which might at the time be 
controversial, required courage. Dr. Scott’s extended commentary shows 
that Victoria’s treatment of the status of Indian aborigines set forth positions 
at variance with the political leaders of his time and called for a higher sanc- 
tion than the applause of men. Victoria saw rights and obligations as correla- 
tive even in the relations of Spaniards and Indians, and does not find even 
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in diversity of religion a just cause of war, the objects of which he would 
limit to an approximation to the modern formula of reducing the enemy to 
terms with the least possible loss of life and property. Victoria’s liberal attitude 
in discussion of thecivil power and of many ideas subsequently embodied in 
international law, as well as his method and spirit find a warm approval in the 
presentation by Dr. Scott who concludes that Victoria “was not merely the 
founder of the modern law of nations but the prophet of the newer law of 
` nations”. 

Appendixes contain in translation readings of Victoria, “On the Indians 
lately Discovered”, “On the Law of War”, “Concerning Civil Power”, “Con- 
cerning Power of the Church”, and notes on questions of Thomas Aquinas 
relating to the law of nations and of nature and relating to war. A good 
index adds to the value of the book. 

Harvard University. GEORGE GRAFTON WI1son. 


History of the Peking Summer Palaces under the Ch’ing Dynasty. By 
Carroll Brown Malone. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1934, pp. 247, $3.00.) In a foreword Professor emeritus 
E. T. Williams of the University of California truly says that “the future 
historian will be indebted to Dr. Malone for the painstaking labor with which 
he has collected the information stored in this volume”. Simply told and 
earefully supported by Chinese and foreign authorities, Professor Malone’s 
book gathers the threads to form a fascinating story of what casily might 
have been a dull, monotonous account. Profusely illustrated by photographs, 
engravings, and maps, the book offers to persons interested in Oriental culture 
and history a valuable insight into a subject about which the Chinese one day 
will doubtless be proud. Two appendixes provide lists of important names 
with their Chinese characters and of sources and bibliography. An index 
adds to the book’s usefulness. 

The contents include nine chapters, the first.a brief introduction and 
summary. The next five deal with the K’ang-Hsi, Yung-Cheng, and Ch’ien- 
Lung reigns, 1661-1796, the glorious period of the summer palaces near 
Peking. A brief chapter disposes of the Chia-Ch’ing, Tao-Kuang, and Hsien- 
Feng reigns, 1796-1861; and two interesting chapters on the looting and 
destruction of the summer palaces in 1860 and on the rebuilding of a new 
summer palace by 1894 bring this history to a close. Fortunately Professor 
Malone has used native material as well as non-Chinese works; and his resi- 
` dence in the summer palace region gave him an opportunity to do consider- 
able original research. His arrival in China in 1911 preceded the Manchu 
abdication; and his years spent there evidently allowed him to secure both a 
background and definite facts for his study. 

While the latter is limited to the subject in its title, the author does not 
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rule out brief political summaries, especially when they involve the summer 
palace region near Peking. The chapter on the Anglo-French campaign in 
1860 is, perhaps, the best example. The later years, particularly since 1912, 
are not treated with much detail, though this may be due to the fact that the 
dynasty’s rule over the former empire was ended. However, the young 
- Manchu emperor and his family, in accordance with the abdication pact of 
1912, did hold title to the summer palace region as late as November, 1924. 
This Professor Malone only suggests (pp. 209, 218): 

Aside from a few minor inaccuracies, Professor Malone’s volume is a 
distinct contribution to knowledge of the Ch’ing dynasty. 

The International Institute of China. Jonn Girperr Ret. 


Constantin-Frangois Volney, La loi naturelle ou Catéchisme du Citoyen 
français. Edition complete et critique, textes de 1793 et de 1826. Par Gaston 
Martin, agrégé d’histoire et de géographie, docteur és-lettres. [Les classiques 
de la Révolution frangaise.] (Paris, Armand Colin, 1934, pp. viii, 161, 20 fr.) 
This is the third work published in the Classics series and the first to appear 
after the death of its founder, Albert Mathiez. Assurance is now given that 
the series will be continued in accordance with the original plan under the 
direction of Georges Lefebvre. The present volume is a worthy addition to 
the list. Volney was a sincere moderate and an able writer. It would perhaps 
be difficult to find a better representative of the doctrinaire liberals of the 
time. He took an active part in the pre-Revolutionary agitation, writing 
several pamphlets and editing a paper, the Sentinelle du Peuple. In 1790 he 
published Les ruines ou méditations sur les révolutions des empires, the 
philosophy of which he incorporated in the form of a dialogue in La loi 
naturelle ou Catéchisme du Citoyen francais. The original edition of the 
latter was published in August, 1793, just three months before. Volney was 
imprisoned in Paris on the charge of royalism and federalism. While the 
Catéchisme appeared at a time when ruthless action rather than philosophy 
was becoming dominant, its political and social doctrines did have some in- 
fluence later in the fields of higher education and legislation. The work 
under review contains not only the text of the extremely rare first edition 
but also that of the larger and modified edition of 1826. The editing is most 
competently done by Gaston Martin who has already published several fine 
studies on the eighteenth century and the Revolution. A good biographical 
sketch of Volney is included. 

The State University of lowa. GEORGE GORDON ANDREWS. 


Der deutsche Seehandel im Mittelmeergebiet bis zu den Napoleonischen 
Kriegen. Von Ludwig Beutin. [Abhandlungen zur Handels- und See- 
geschichte im Auftrage des hansischen Geschichtsvereins, herausgegeben von 
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-Fritz Rörig und Walther Vogel, Band I.] (Neumünster i..H., Karl Wach- 
holtz, 1933, pp. xv, 217, 7.50 M.). Hanseatic voyages to the Mediterranean 
began about 1590 when scarcity of grain in the Italian cities caused the send- 
ing of agents to the north to arrange for shipments. A fairly extensive direct 
trade between the ‘northern ports, notably Danzig and Hamburg, and the 
Mediterranean lasted until 1609. After that date the Dutch predominated 
so completely that Amsterdam became a point of reshipment. The Barbary 
pirates proved an obstacle to German voyages to the Mediterranean through- 

` out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Hanseatic cities lacked 
the resources to cope with them; Prussia had neither the fleet nor the will; 

. of the German ports, only those’ of Schleswig-Holstein, subject to the Danish 
king, had the backing of a monarch with the will and power to advance 
their maritime expansion. 

This story is elaborated in scholarly fashion on the basi of the results 
obtained by historians of the German seaports, notably by Dr. E. Baasch in 
his studies of Hamburg trade, and by the author in his researches in Italian, 
French, and German archives. Statistical tables supplement the text. The 
usefulness of the volume is impaired by the lack of an index. 

The significance of his story the author derives from certain clearly 
defined and frankly stated preoccupations. Sea voyages in search of profit 
deserve historical attention only in that they are part of the life process of a 
nation. The Mediterranean voyages were but a small fraction of the total 
trade of the German seaports. But they possess special significance because 
they formed an outpost of German maritime life. Their precariousness made 
them particularly susceptible to the fortunes and misfortunes of the nation, 
and caused them to reflect the inadequacy of the political leadership offered 
the German people in these centuries. 

The Johns Hopkins University. FREDERIC CHAPIN LANE, 


The Private Record of an Indian Governor-Generalship: the Corre- 
spondence of Sir John Shore, Governor-General, with Henry Dundas, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, 1793-1798. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Holden Furber. [Harvard Historical Monographs, II.] (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1933, pp. ix, 206, $1.50.) This volume is 
a useful little addition to the printed records of British India, essentially for 
the use of the student. After the Oriental brilliance of the careers and per- 
sonalities of Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis, and the other proconsuls, Sir John’ 
Shore’s governor-generalship wears an undeniably dun hue. Shore was a 
conscientious civil servant who seemed unable or unwilling to act except 
under instruction, and instructions to British India were enormously slow in 
those days if they came from Britain, and very conflicting if they came from 
India. 
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The letters reflect the qualities in Shore which Mr. Furber lists—neu- 
trality, conciliatoriness, and vacillation—and at the same time a willingness 
to be reasonable and open-minded in an environment where neither the Com- 
pany officers, ardently jealous of their separate organization, nor the Indian 
peoples, like the Mahrattas or the men of Oudh, understood or admired 
mildness and tolerance. 

Sir John Shore had his difficulties. The mutinous sentiments in the 
British forces; the antagonism of the Nizam and the Mahrattas that became 
so acute during his administration; the outbreak in Oudh in 1797; these 
were the most serious. And there were others, less onerous, but unsettling; 
the resignation of officers to enter other professions (p. 39); the “example” 
of “Duboigne who commands Sindia’s Army” and attracts Europeans to 
serve under him, including Englishmen; and so on. 

His letters, therefore, while humble in tone, pedestrian in style, and 
stilted in manner, have a real interest and are full of interesting touches: 
as for example, “Mr Joy, the American Consul although not acknowledged 
by Us” (p. 67); the possibilities of “the sics [Sikhs]” ever becoming formida- 
ble (p. 147); and the “licentiousness of our newspapers in Calcutta” which is 
“too dangerous to be permitted in this country”. 

There are four useful appendixes—one of them on the “Mutinous Dis- ` 
content” and another longer one on the Oudh Revolution—a short bibliog- 
raphy of secondary authorities, and an index. 

McGill University. T. W. L. MacDermor. 


Friendly Relations: a Narrative of Britain’s Ministers and Ambassadors 
to America, 1791-1930. By Beckles Willson. (Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1934, pp. viii, 350, $4.00.) Mr. Beckles Willson, experienced and 
facile bookmaker, plainly did not set out to make in this volume a very solid 
contribution to diplomatic history. That would have required an amount 
of study which, as its superficial views and a multitude of small errors show, 
he did not take the trouble to undergo. He set out to make a book which 
should be interesting and entertaining. It will entertain many British, 
readers—especially among the less open-minded. Its interest and value lie 
in the copious quotations from the dispatches sent by the British envoys in 
Washington to the foreign secretary in London, derived from diligent read- 

“ing in the F.O. section of the Public Record Office. These quotations are 
mostly unamiable; many American readers will be surprised to see how 
uniformly the British ministers have disliked us—except Bryce, whom ac- 
cordingly Mr. Willson thinks to have been unsuccessful and quotes but once. 
Americans are quoted when they speak ill of their nation and its public men. 
The great defect of the book consists in its sole reliance upon the testimonies 
of the British diplomats. In Mr. Willson’s pages, the American negotiator 
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“alleges” or “pretends” or “strives to maintain”; the British, with the calm- 
ness natural to a superior being, “points out”. In other words, the Briton’s 
statements are solid gospel truth; the counter-statements of the American are 
negligible. Francis Jackson’s and Crampton’s and Sackville-West’s accounts 
of the conduct which: led to their dismissal are accepted and transcribed 
without discount; they are conclusive, the final word. Is not this somewhat 
old-fashioned, in 1935? Is it not nowadays a commonplace of diplomatic 
history that one cannot arrive at the truth without taking into account— 
into equal account if one can—the evidences supplied by both parties? 
Would not a visitor from Mars, somewhat instructed in the logic of probabili- . 
ties, think it a priori unlikely that, throughout a hundred and fifty years of 
negotiation, the British were always right, their claims always reasonable, 
their opponents always grasping, tricky, and demagogic? Such a visitor 
would surely question why the book is entitled Friendly Relations. It would 
not read to him like a narrative of friendly relations. Certainly it will do 
nothing to promote them. 
The Library of Congress. J. F. Jameson. 


Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern Question in 1838 
and 1839. By Philip E. Mosely. [Harvard Historical Monographs.] (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1934, pp. 178, $1.50.) Dr. Mosely’s study 
embodies a new approach to the problem of the Near Eastern crisis of 1839- 
1841, both as to source material and the emphasis upon the year 1838. The 
period covered was almost omitted even in Goriainov’s work on the Straits. 
The research for this essay was carried on in the Russian diplomatic archives 
for 1838-1842. The author does not appear to have used the extensive 
British, French, and Austrian archives for the correlating dispatches. 

The study concerns the negotiations for 1838 and the early months of 
1839 for the most part, although the introductory pages briefly ‘sketch 
Russia’s policy in the Near Eastern Question and in reference to the Treaty 
‘of Unkiar-Iskelessi (1833). It is likely that the author would have inter- 
preted the period from 1833 to 1838 differently had he investigated the 
determinations of the secret conference of 1829 at which the major lines of 
Russia’s policy were laid down. The significant new material from the 
Russian archives is well analyzed in four chapters which treat the military 
plans of Russia in 1838, the failure of the international conference plan that 
year, Franco-Russian relations in the Eastern Question, and Anglo-Russian 
rivalry for influence in Turkey. The thirty-page documentary appendix is 
especially valuable. It includes a report by Nesselrode which presents the 
vice chancellor’s reasons for desiring the closure of the Straits to warships, a 
document by Pozzo di Borgo advising against the sacrifice of Russia’s funda- 
mental interests in Turkey in favor of action in isolated questions, such as 
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Egypt, and five exchanges between Butenev and Nesselrode which give the 
Russian reactions to the Anglo-Turkish negotiations and joint naval maneu- 
vers in 1838, . 

The entire year 1839 is not covered, leaving the story somewhat “in the 
air” at its conclusion. Especially is this true in the omission of the Brunnow 
mission to London, summarized by Goriainov. The lengthy statement by 
Brunnow in 1838 of Russian policy in the preceding years (published in 
the documentary appendix of Zaionchkovskii) might have given additional 
perspective for the study of the problems of 1838. No bibliography is in- 
cluded, but the footnotes indicate the use of a number of the published 
sources and a few of the monographs. The French spelling of Nicholas 
(Nicolas) is employed. 

The work fills an important gap, is scholarly and readable, and, within 
its very limited scope, is adequate. 

Humboldt State Teachers College. VERNON J. Puryear. 


Rudolf Haym und die Anfänge des klassischen Liberalismus. Von Hans 
Rosenberg. [Beiheft 31 der Historischen Zeitschrift. (Munich, R. Olden- 
bourg, 1933, pp. 208, 8.50 M.) After completing his edition of a selection 
from Haym’s papers for the series Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des XIX. 
Jahrhunderts, Dr. Rosenberg planned a monograph on Haym and classic 
German liberalism. Compelled by events in Germany to abandon this 
project, he has had to content himself with the presentation of a partial 
study. In some two hundred pages strewn with polysyllabic abstractions, he 
has analyzed the intellectual currents that whirled about the young student 
at Halle in the early 1840’s, the changes in the philosophical outlook of the 
young scholar, and the hopes and disappointments of the moderate but 
unpractical member of the Frankfort Parliament. 

Dr. Rosenberg sees in Haym the typical representative of that manifesta- 
tion of German life which sprang from the synthesis of the ages of Goethe, 
Hegel, and Bismarck, and became historically operative in the form of 
“classical liberalism”, of-that liberalism of the intellectual aristocracy rooted 
in the epoch of classical thought and literature, which developed a “Weltan- 
schauung des ‘Ideal-realismus’ ” 
spiritual life of nineteenth century Germany. 


and exerted a determining influence on the 


Hegel, D. F. Strauss, Feuerbach, and many lesser men influenced Haym 
in turn. Gradually reacting against them, he constructed his own eclectic 
system of thought. The United Diet of 1847 gave him his first real contacts 
with political life and his Reden und Redner des ersten preussischen 
Vereinigten Landtags made him widely known as a publicist. In the Frank- 
fort Parliament, he played a minor part. Like many other moderates, he 
preferred the “law and order” of the revived Prussian monarchy to the 
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“anarchy” of the democrats. With the victory of the crown over the Prussian 
constituent assembly, the fate of the “middle of the road” liberals was sealed 
and after Frederick William rejected the German imperial crown, Haym 


retired from active political life. 
The University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 


The Prince Consort and his Brother: Two Hundred Letters. Edited by 
Hector Bolitho. (London, Cobden-Sanderson, 1933, pp. ii, 225, 7s. 6d.) 
Since Prince Albert’s letters to his brother were among the most confidential 
that he ever wrote, they must be of exceptional value. Unfortunately, the 
editor of this collection decided to print, in whole or part, those “mostly 
personal, avoiding political issues . . . already well described in public his- 
tories”. Nor could one expect too much from a volume dedicated “by 
permission” and in flowery terms to the surviving children of the prince. 
But enough has escaped censorship to whet one’s appetite for the rest. 
There are, for example, passages which confirm the worst that has been 
said about Bourbon conduct in connection with the Spanish marriages; 
there are others which show the prince intensely hostile to Russia in the 
early weeks of 1854, and eager to confront the czar with a league of the 
other four great powers. There is a long and shrewd letter on the shifts of 
British public opinion concerning the war of 1859, and a curious accusation 
that in England, Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany the French were 
“buying up all newspapers and making them unpalatable”. Moreover, the 
veil is sometimes lifted from matters of domestic politics. One is glad to 
have a confession that Palmerston (“our immoral one for foreign affairs”) 
was tolerated at the foreign office after 1848 in large part from the fear that 
he would raise the “radicals” against the throne itself. Surely someone more 


interested than Mr. Bolitho in “political issues . . . already well described 
in public histories” will tell us what else this correspondence does contain. 
Wesleyan University. — Hersert C. Berr. 


European Civilization and Politics since 1815. By Erik Achorn, Ph.D., 
Travelling Fellow, Harvard University, 1922-1924. (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1934, xxiii, 879, $4.00.) This volume, says the author, 
is “an attempt to reach a goal hitherto unattained ... a treatment of modern 
European history that shall be entertaining as well as informing . . . and, 
secondly, an attempt to present a more satisfactory synthesis along the lines 
of the New History than has so far been offered”. Entertaining, it certainly 
is; but, without disparagement, hardly unique in’that respect. For even “the 
elders” now and then produced a textbook (still remembered by their stu- 
dents) that could entertain as well as instruct. But Dr. Achorn need not fear 
the comparison, with a narrative evidently inspired by a lively imagination, 
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and told in an engaging and sprightly manner, with a free use of the 
picturesque, and even an occasional dash of the journalistic. Witness certain 
chapter headings, “The European Jack-in-the-box” (Napoleon III), “Too 
many cooks, or too few?” (The Peace Conference), “From Chrysalis to 
Butterfly” (Iraq); or such characterizations as, “a disgruntled „misfit” 
(Rousseau), “an ill-timed joke” (Nicholas II), “swanky Christ Church, 
Oxford”, “that temperamental vegetable” (the potato). 

In scope and content the book differs from other texts in the same field 
chiefly in the amount of space accorded to cultural factors in the evolution 
of modérn Europe, and in the correlation of these factors with the political 
and the economic, with a view to producing a comprehensive and unified 
picture of contemporary European civilization. That is obviously a large 
order, one which no specialist would undertake, or even judge feasible. But, 
admitting that, and recognizing a lack of symmetry and proportion here and 
there (for example, the scant notice of literature and art, also elements in 
civilization, as compared with the excellent account of scientific and technical 
progress, and the discussion of recent philosophical tendencies), it must be 
acknowledged that Dr. Achorn has sustained his thesis very ably. 

Of the chapters on politics particularly good are those on the era of 
Bismarck, prewar diplomacy and the outbreak of the War, the War (a 
graphic and vivid story), the Chinese Revolution, Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, 
and the British Empire-Commonwealth. Less satisfactory are the sections on 
nineteenth century Russia, England 1866-1906, and the Near and Middle 
East; the treatment of the Peace Conference, which is rather subjective and 
temperamental; and the sketches of the secondary states since 1919, scarcely 
adequate even as summaries. 

Here and there the author needlessly exposes himself to criticism by 
gratuitous superlative or unwarranted emphasis; for example, MacDonald 
was “deemed by Americans the greatest of all England’s Prime Ministers” 
(p. 552); “this new Cromwell”, Mustafa Kemal (p. 609); Lenin, a “Titan”, 
who “beside Napoleon . . . looms like a demigod” (p. 532). Theré are few 
typographical errors‘or other slips. 

Equipped, as it is, with excellent maps, appendixes, and an up-to-date 
bibliography the book is well designed for college use, and should prove use- 
ful, stimulating, and popular. ~ 

Brown University. THEODORE COLLIER. 


European Treaties bearing on the History of the United States and its 
Dependencies. Edited by Frances Gardiner Davenport. Volume III, z698- 
1715. (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1934, pp. vi, 269, $2.00.) This is 
the last of Miss Davenport’s publications. Before her death she had com- 
pleted her learned notes for the téxts here reproduced, and those who 
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remember her last days recall unforgettably how she struggled valiantly, 
against the death she alone knew to be close by, to complete this volume. 
The essential part was complete when she died, and Dr. Jameson, her former 
colleague and chief, has patiently finished the details of editing that remained 
to be done. It is unnecessary here to stress further the nature of this great 
work of editing, and the prodigious learning which went into it—that has 
been done in reviews of the previous volumes. Miss Davenport’s notes stop 
with the Treaty of Utrecht and ancillary treaties of 1713. If future volumes 
carry on the texts, we cannot, alas, expect these unique notes to be continued. 
Dr. Jameson comments at the close of his preface: “It has been a gratification, 
though a sad one, to have any part in completing Miss Davenport’s work, 
a monument of scholarship, which, it is hoped, will long keep alive the 
memory of a woman of remarkable learning, studious, patient, courageous, 
and devoted to high ideals.” 
Yale University. SAMUEL FLacc BEMIS. 


A History of the Vice-Presidency of the United States. By Louis Clinton 
Hatch, Ph.D. Revised and Edited by Professor Earl L. Shoup, Department 
of Political Science, Western Reserve University. (New York, The Ameri- 
can Historical Society, 1934, pp. viii, 437, $3.50.) For several years prior to 
his death (1931) Dr. Louis C. Hatch was actively engaged in the preparation 
of this treatise on the vice presidency. He did not, however, live to com- 
plete the task, and his unfinished manuscript passed into the hands of 
Professor Shoup, who has edited and revised it. More specifically, the editor 
has supplied the chapter headings, footnotes, numerous missing paragraphs 
in what had been fragmentary chapters, the entire concluding chapter, and 
an index. He has sought, he informs the reader (p. v), “to fulfill the plan 
of work as conceived by the author, not to modify or elaborate”. In ac- 
cordance with that plan the subject matter of the volume is divided into two 
parts: the first, entitled “Various Aspects of the Office of Vice-President”, 
deals with the origins and functions of that office; the second, “Vice-Presi- 
dential Nominations and Elections”, is an extended exposition of the röle 
of the vice presidency in each presidential election since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The volume has definitely superior. merits. By its orderly and detailed 
presentation of the historical circumstances surrounding the creation of the 
vice presidency, the relationship of that office to political parties as well as 
to the presidency and the Senate, and the many factors which have con- 
tributed to the election or rejection of vice presidential aspirants it fills a 
considerable gap. The book should serve as an excellent supplement to 
Stanwood’s A History of the Presidency, and be especially useful to students 
of American political history who have ready access to few of the extensive 
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and widely scattered materials upon which A History of the Vice-Presidency 
is based. Throughout, the authors have displayed a spirit of restraint and 
fairness in their evaluation of individuals. Furthermore, while allowing due 
weight to the criticism of what John Adams characterized as “the most 
insignificant office that ever the invention of man contrived or his imagina- 
tion conceived”, Dr. Hatch and Professor Shoup have pointed out invaluable 
services which the vice presidency has rendered, and have suggested the pos- 
sibility of its increased usefulness through vice presidential participation in 
the activities of the Cabinet. 

Perhaps two criticisms of the volume should be suggested here. Its 
value to students would, in the opinion of this reviewer, have been enhanced 
if a critical bibliography and a greater number of precise citations had been 
supplied. A somewhat confusing feature of the book is the inclusion, within 
quoted excerpts, of numerous parenthetical statements, the authorship of 
which is not readily apparent to the reader. But these defects may be regarded 
as comparatively slight blemishes on what is the most comprehensive study 
of the vice presidency published to date. 

New York University. Ray W. Irwin. 


An American Bookshelf, 1755. By Lawrence C. Wroth, Librarian, The 
John Carter Brown Library, Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography. [Publica- 
tions of the Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography, IIJ.] (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934, pp. ix, 191, $2.50.) In these three 
lectures, delivered on the Rosenbach Foundation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1933, the historian of the mid-eighteenth century in America will 
find not merely a skillful display of bibliographical technique, leading to the 
solution of several difficult questions of provenience; but what is rarer in 
bibliographical scholarship, a sense of books as history, and of history 
mirrored in the contemporary book trade. Mr. Wroth has asked—and 
answered—an interesting question: “whether familiarity with the books 
that came currently to the desk of an educated American of the period 
might not give us a clearer understanding of our forefathers and of the ideas 
that occupied them”. For his purpose he has created an imaginary provin- 
cial, Mr. James Loveday, merchant of Philadelphia, and has examined his 
bookshelves for those items which he might have secured from the colonial 
presses or from Philadelphia booksellers in 1755 and in the earlier and later 
years of that eventful decade. Excluding belles-lettres as a less significant 
reflection of American interests, Wroth has ranged widely through the “ob- 
jective writings” of the time to discover “the social questions that occupied 
the mind of the colonial American of 1755”: such questions as provincial 
politics and the larger engrossing issue of French “encirclement”; projects 
of colonial union, and early theories of the relationship of colonies and 
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mother country; Indian affairs, exploration, western colonies, land and trade; 
religious and ecclesiastical controversies; education and science; the begin- 
nings of American historical writing in Prince, Douglass, and Colden. He 
has succeeded in turning up documents which historians in these fields have 
overlooked, notably An Essay on the Government of the Colonies (New 
York, J. Parker, 1752), which he attributes on excellent grounds to Archibald 
Kennedy, and thinks may well have influenced Richard Bland. The lectures 
throughout are highly suggestive; they are, moreover, admirably written. 
There are numerous notes, and ten appendixes which are models of bib- 
liographical description and criticism. Special value attaches to Appendix I, 
“The Archibald Kennedy Tracts”. 
The University of Michigan. V. W. CRANE. 


The Valley of the Delaware and its Place in American History. By 
John Palmer Garber. (Philadelphia, John C. Winston Company, 1934, 
pp. x, 418, $3.50.) The purpose of the author of the book under review has 
been to show the primacy that the Delaware River valley, with Philadelphia 
as its center, once enjoyed in the economic, social, political, and intellectual 
life of our country. In assembling pertinent facts from various works, and 
in telling a story which, in spite of the variety of matters treated, presents a 
fairly compact and logical account, Dr. Garber has rendered a distinct service 
to the general reader. To the professional historian and particularly to the 
specialist familiar with the history of the middle colonies and of the early 
national period, the book will have a lesser appeal, although for them also 
certain chapters, as for example those dealing with education, science, litera- 
ture, and art, will undoubtedly present interesting and important detailed 
information. 

The one general criticism the reviewer would make of the book is that 
its author tries to prove too much. To make the assertion that “the best 
years of Washington’s mature life were spent in it [the Delaware valley]” 
stresses inordinately the accident of geography. By the same token Chicago 
should be considered great because more Presidents of the United States 
have been nominated there than in any other city. It is patent that Phila- 
delphia would not have become the cradle of a new nation had not the people 
of Virginia and Massachusetts led the radical movement jor separation from 
the British empire. The population of the Delaware valley was too con- 
servative to initiate an attack which eventuated in the collapse of the British 
constitution in the thirteen colonies. 

Dr. Garber’s book consists of fourteen chapters. Having effectively 
described the physical features of the Delaware valley in the first chapter, 
the author proceeds in the second to tell of the native Indians, their economic 
life, their social and religious customs, and their relations with William 
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Penn and succeeding proprietors. "The next five chapters treat of the coming 
into the valley of the Dutch, Swedes, Quakers and other English immigrants, 
Germans, Scotch-Irish, and French. The eighth chapter deals with industry 
and transportation and the ninth with government. Tle subject of educa- 
tion is discussed in chapters ten and eleven, and the subjects of science, 
literature, and art in chapter twelve. In chapter thirteen the author’treats of 
religion, and in the concluding chapter he gives an interesting description 
of living conditions and practices among the white inhabitants of the valley, 
paying particular attention to their domestic life, amusements, and ‘super- 
stitions, to modes of travel and trade, and to laws and forms of punishments. 

The value of the book is considerably enhanced by fifty-eight illustrations 
and an eighteen-page index. f 

The University of Delaware. GeEorGE H. RYDEN. 


The Settlement of the United Empire Loyalists on the Upper St. Lawrence 
and Bay of Quinte in 1784. A documentary record transcribed and edited 
by Brigadier General E. A. Cruikshank, LL.D. (Toronto, Ontario 
Historical Society, 1934, pp. xiv, 188, $2.00.) These documents—letters, 
instructions, journals of explorers, enumerations of provincial troops and - 
refugee Loyalists, and estimates of the quantities of land for the settlement 
of over fifty-six hundred people—have been gathered from many volumes 
of the Haldimand Collection in the Dominion archives, at Ottawa, and are 
divided into two groups. The first relates to exploration and survey and the 
second deals with settlement. The regions explored were the ungranted lands 
on the north shore of Lake Ontario eastward from the Niagara River, those 

on the north side of the upper St. Lawrence from Cataraqui (Kingston) 
down, and those on the Ottawa, Rideau, and Gananoqui rivers. Certain 
documents refer to the purchase of lands on the Grand River, in the peninsula 
between the head of Lake Ontario and the foot of Lake Erie, for the settle- 
ment of Joseph Brant, his Mohawks, and the Six Nations, and show that the 
Lower Mohawks under Chief John and other chiefs chose to locate at the 
Bay of Quinte, along with some Loyalists and disbanded troops. 

Governor-General Haldimand supervised the extensive operations of the 
exploring and surveying parties and the movements of the bodies of settlers 
to their respective concessions with keen interest and untiring devotion. 
He entrusted the planning of townships and the distribution of lands in the 
upper part of the Province of Quebec to Sir John Johnson, who was assisted 
by Surveyor-General Samuel Holland,‘ Deputy Surveyor-General John Col- 
lins, and selected military officers. After the settlers arrived on their allot- 
ments, tools were apportioned among them, as also potatoes, wheat, Indian 
corn, etc., for seed, enough guns to kill small game for their mess, books of 
royal instructions governing the parceling of the land, and the oaths were 
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administered. This work was in progress from May, 1783, to mid-November, 
1784, and was inevitably accompanied by some complaints about becoming 
tenants on the thirteen new royal townships or seigneuries, the proposed 
progressive reduction of provisions in 1785 and 1786, the lack of clothing 
and blankets, the slowness in providing tools, and by urgent requests to 
permit old and sick persons to remain behind until their relatives could erect _ 
huts to shelter them, and to bring in cattle from home farms beyond the 
St. Lawrence. Haldimand tried to counteract the efforts of a few determined 
Loyalists who circulated agreements among the exiled Americans in their 
various cantonments to settle at Mississiquoi Bay or Lake Memphremagog, 
- on the northern frontier of New England, rather than on the royal townships. 
Despite the fact that such conduct spurned the king’s bounty and rendered 
possible what Haldimand regarded as a dangerous intercouse with that 
rebellious region, a few families took up land in the forbidden localities. 

One regrets that this admirable collection of documents should not have 
included certain other Haldimand papers which pertain to the subject. The 
book is well annotated and indexed. 

The Ohio State University. Wisur H. SIEBERT. 


The Transition from Aristocracy to Democracy in, New Jersey, 1789- 
1829. By Walter R. Fee. (Somerville, Somerset Press, 1933, pp. ix, 291, 
$3.00.) A less imaginative title for this study would be “A History of the 
Federalist Party in New Jersey”. The leading issues in state politics in this 
era, we are informed, were national rather than state in character. Such a 
broad outlook in a state history is refreshing, but one wonders if a few local 
issues did not intrude. Almost none are mentioned. 

The party of “the virtuous few” won the first congressional election. 
Discontent with their rule accumulated gradually. In 1793 there was a mild 
protest against century-old regulations limiting the vote to those who pos- 
sessed a free estate worth at least £50 and restricting legislative office to those 
worth at least £500. Essex County, originally colonized by restless New 
Englanders, had made genuine progress before the Revolution in circumvent- 
ing these restrictions. Newark, in that county, became in 1794 the birthplace 
of the state’s first Republican Society. The members began by criticizing 
the whisky excise, and then the Jay Treaty. In 1797, they alarmed the 
Federalists by really organizing a party. The democratic tide rose slowly in 
New Jersey, however. Two years later the assembly was the only one in the 
-North to refuse approval of both the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 

` The Federalists were not finally defeated until the election of 1801. 

The Republicans waved the stuffed shirt of Federalism at every election 
for the next twenty years. The “talented few” regained office only once, in 
1812, when their platform was peace. Their short incumbency demonstrated 
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that they were more interested in power. Thereafter the party organization 
became inactive although the membership in the legislature remained sur- 
prisingly large (12 out of 39 in 1820). In 1824 the remnants of the aristocratic . 
party supported the popular military hero, Jackson, for “the presidency. By 
1828 the term Federalist had lost all meaning. 

This monograph bears the earmarks of conscientious research, ‘although 
the author has apparently not felt the need of consulting more than the 
copious supply of sources found close at hand. He has used good judgment 
in his choice of illustrative material but one wishes he had been more 
generous with his conclusions. His unfortunate penchant for inverted sen- 
tences occasionally encumbers an otherwise fairly easy style. There are but 
few errors of fact to mar the book. Salem, rather than Cape May, is New 
Jersey’s Swedish county (p. 8); and Maine was not a state until long after 
1799 (p. 88). On the whole, it is a small but welcome contribution to our 
knowledge of the period. 

Lehigh University. Donato L. KEMMERER. 


The Sentimental Years, 1836-1860. By E. Douglas Branch. (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934, pp. xiii, 432, $4.00.) The author of 
‘this attractively made volume describes his book as “a social discussion of 
the first generation of the American middle class”. He does not define 
“middle class”, but declares that about 1835 it became the dominant element, 
cultural and economic, in American life. He bases his work upon “the 
generation’s own printed record”, and after wide reading in these copious 
annals, comes to the conclusion that a certain continuity is discernible in the 
midst of the diversity. He labels this continuity Sentimentalism, and defines 
it as “the refusal to recognize reality; or the inability to pass judgment upon 
it; and the clinging to the myth”. 

This sentimental generation, “beginning and ending”, we are told, “in a 
conflagration” (the New York fire of December, 1835, and the Civil War), 
is put briskly through its paces in thirteen kaleidoscopic chapters—chapters 
bright with an infinite variety of facts and with many inadvertent fictions. 
Catharine Sedgwick, the novelist, for example, was never “a principal of a 
famous school for girls”; Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom—fifteen hundred 
lines long—must very infrequently have been memorized by-“the children 
of colonial New England along with their catechisms”; Emma Willard did 
not divorce her husband because he escorted the decorous Sarah Josepha Hale 
to a commencement exercise at Harvard College. Jaunty chapter headings 
and over eighty illustrations suggest the tolerant amusement with which the 
writer views the industry, the literature, the art, the reforms, the religion, and 
the politics of this earlier America. But beneath such headings as “This Fine 
Busy World”, “Garlands and Chain”, “The Pure Sciences and Some Others”, 
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much excellent material and a substantial body of information are interest- 
ingly brought together. 

It goes without saying that an equally substantial body of information 
concerning the same years finds no place in the volume. One book cannot 
tell everything, and a writer is justified in limiting his material. One ques- 
tions, however, generalizations apparently based only upon the outward ap- 
pearance of an era. A photograph of a stranger arrayed in unbecoming and 
outmoded garments is apt to seem amusing to all of us. It is hard to believe 
that the odd-looking individual may have been quite as ready as we are to 
“recognize reality”, and to “pass judgment upon it”; that he, like us, may even 
have wondered what reality really is. Yet the author of The Sentimental Years 
concludes, on the last page of his volume, that the generation whose photo- 
graph he has examined was characterized by a firm determination to avoid 
reality and to enjoy “salvation without pangs”. This conclusion does not 
seem to emerge logically from the varied and well-filled chapters. Perhaps 
there are a priori assumptions here. 

Picturesque details, interesting personalities, bits of gossip, odd facts, 
social and political experiments, surface peculiarities, all these things are 
entertaining in and for themselves to readers who like to know what was 
going on in America from 1836 to 1860. Information, as such, has a value. 
Need it necessarily be significant of something, or made to point a moral? 

Wellesley College. B. M. STEARNS. 


Disloyalty in the Confederacy. By Georgia Lee Tatum, Ph.D. (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1934, pp. xi, 176, $2.50.) It would 
seem that the subject and title of this study should have been chosen with 
more precision. Obviously, the author regards an investigation of disloyalty 
in the Confederacy as extending to the soldiers and thus including desertion, 
though she merely skims the surface of the latter subject. Since desertion 
has already received extensive treatment in a general work and in a particu- 
larized study for Alabama, this work might perhaps haye been restricted to 
the civilian population. If, as would appear to be the case, Miss Tatum 
meant to make a study of the disloyal peace organizations, her title might 
better have indicated that fact. l 

While the reviewer agrees heartily with the author that Tennessee should 
be included in the study, she is surprised that Louisiana was excluded. It is 
true that New Orleans came early under Union control, but part of Louisiana 
remained in Confederate hands until the surrender. Disloyalty was certainly 
a serious factor there. James Madison Wells and Dr. Dostie were trouble- 
some Unionists—to cite but two examples. 

Miss Tatum has based her work largely upon the Confederate War 
Records, which she has searched faithfully, but a number of secondary works 
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not consulted would have yielded valuable material, such as Kaufmann’s 
Die Deutschen im amerikanischen Bürgerkrieg and Miss Martin’s Desertion 
in Alabama. One is forced to wonder why the author took some materials 
secondhand. Why, for instance, cite the Official War Records for the con- 
scription law and the North Carolina Standard through a secondary au- 
thority? Also it is not clear why such timidity should be manifested in 
regard to drawing conclusions on the ground of “complexities and powerful 
emotional connotations”, provided due care is exercised against too easy as- 
sumptions. A more careful organization would have included the data on 
signs of recognition for the peace society in Mississippi with similar data in 
chapter II. As a whole, the author has done a promising piece of research; it is 
well organized in the main and clearly written. l 
Goucher College. Erra Lonn. 


The United States and the Caribbean Area. By Dana G. Munro, 
Professor of Latin American History and Affairs, Princeton University. 
` (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1934, pp. vili, 322, $2.00.) This volume 
is a compact and readable survey of the relations of the United States with 
the’ Caribbean countries during the present century. It is based almost 
entirely upon such information as the Department of State has seen fit to 
publish and on material from a few American authorities on those countries. 
Very little use has been made of sources emanating from the Caribbean 
countries. An examination of the footnotes shows that about sixty per cent 
of the references are to published material of the Department of State, while 
only five per cent Are to sources from the other countries. For example, in 
the case of the chapter on Nicaragua, it is found that of 59 references 44 are 
to publications of the State Department (The United States and Nicaragua, 
36, Foreign Relations, 5, and releases, 3), six from three Nicaraguan sources, 
and nine from various other American sources. The six chapters of the 
work, with headings indicative of some one important phase of the relation- 
ship in each case, deal with Cuba, Panama, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Central America, and Nicaragua. The texts of the treaties of the United 
States with Panama, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Nicaragua are 
given in the appendix. 

Professor Munro, long a student of the Caribbean area, was for many 
years active in the conduct of the diplomatic relations with that region, 
having served as chief of the Latin American Division of the Department 
of State, as chargé d’affaires in Panama and Nicaragua, and as minister to 
Haiti. He has written no preface to his volume. An explanation of its 
character however is given in the statement that, “It is very difficult to discuss 
authoritatively the events of the past fifteen years in Cuba, because little of 
the official correspondence has been published and such accounts as exist are 
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based on inadequate source material, in so far as they deal with the policy 
of the United States Government” (p. 47, n.). Thus it is that the chapter on 
Nicaragua follows closely the pamphlet issued by the State Department, 
under the title of The United States and Nicaragua. In this chapter the 
author adds nothing to Cox’s Nicaragua and the United States, for the 
period covered by this work. Also in discussing the relations with Cuba he 
relies largely on Chapman’s excellent History of the Cuban Republic. 

In spite of Professor Munro’s intimate knowledge of the subject, his 
publishers state that he has essayed “nothing approaching a defense of action 
ór attitude on either side”. It is to be hoped that the author will use his 
extensive information on the Caribbean area to give either an explicit and 
documented defense or a well-directed and analytical criticism of the policy 
of the United States toward its smaller neighbors immediately to the 
southward. Ý i 

The Library of Congress. Roscoe R. Hirt. 


The Federal Reserve Act: its Origin and Problems. By J. Laurence 
Laughlin, late Emeritus Professor of Political Economy, University of Chi- 
cago. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xii, 400, $3.50.) This 
book is divided into two parts with the addition of useful briefs from related 
matter in the appendixes. The first part consists of the political and 
economic story or background leading to the Federal Reserve Act as Professor 
Laughlin sees it or rather that part of the background with which his personal 
experiences brought him in contact. He stresses particularly the educational 
promotion work of the National Citizens League, and the part that he and 
co-workers played-in preparing public opinion for the banking reforms to 
be undertaken. Dr. Laughlin makes it clear that there are many omissions 
but believes he has marshaled the important events including the most note- 
worthy proposals for banking legislation. 

The Glass Bill of 1912 stands out as the leading bill. Other proposals by 
statesmen and bankers designed to defeat or modify the Glass Bill are pre- 
sented, together with the incidental political intrigue and trickery, making 
up a very interesting story of the proposals and difficulties involved in bring- 
ing: the Federal Reserve Act into existence. Many interesting sidelights are 
told of which the political maneuver of Colonel House and New York 
bankers (p. 186) is a sample. Another typical story is the management by 
President Wilson of Mr. Bryan, the high priest of cheap money, and the 
President’s understanding of sound money and the shrewdness with which 
he maintained it against foes throughout the War (pp. 187-188). 

Part II sets forth the problems of the Federal Reserve Act in operation as 
Dr. Laughlin sees them. He points out for instance the differences in bank- 
ing usage, political factors in management, the dangers from political con- 
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trol, and possible ways of overcoming political difficulties together with 
many fallacies about the relationship of money and prices, managed currency, 
and inflation. After reviewing the credit problems of the Federal Reserve 
Act leading to the present depression, the author makes an analysis of the 
Federal Reserve policy during the depression and recommendations for a 
permanent policy of the Federal Reserve system. He makes it clear that debt 
is the fundamental problem in the present depression, that goods are buying 
power, and that the remedy for the depression does not lie in money and 
credit. , 

'Fhe book is a useful addition to the literature on the Federal Reserve 
Act and system in operation. One cannot read this book through without 
coming to the conclusion that if this book represents the whole story—and it 
certainly does represent an important part—a sound money, credit, and 
banking system in this country demand the removal of the system and its 
modifications from political influences. 

The University of Illinois. _ Ivan Wricur. 


The Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy of Canada. By James B. 
Hedges, Professor of History, Brown University. [Harvard Historical 
Monographs.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934, pp. viii, 151, 
$1.25.) The field of land policy in Canada has been singularly barren in 
authoritative published studies and this volume fills an important gap. 
Professor Hedges traces the shift in Canadian policy in the seventies from 
block grants to the alternate section principle’ worked out in the United 
States and finally adopted in the agreement of the government with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. He commends the adaptability of the 
Canadian system in its return to block grants in handling the irrigation areas 
of southern Alberta. The alternate section principle in Canada was adopted 
in the main with the inclusion of the “fit for settlement” qualification. The 
railways were ensured grants of land “fit for sett.ement” and were con- 
sequently enabled to secure land in territory beyond reserved belts adjacent 
to the line. In the construction of short stretches of railway particularly, 
land in Alberta and Saskatchewan was allocated to pay for railways built in 
Manitoba. Reserves set aside for land to be selected by the Canadian Pacific 
railway on, the basis of “fit for settlement” led the company to encourage 
settlement along its own line for the development of traffic and to discourage 
settlement on lands owned .by it which might be served by other railways. 
These lands gained in value as a result of the energetic settlement policies 
of other organizations. The advantages of colonization by railways rather 
than colonization by companies were offset in part by the disadvantages of 
placing land under control of groups interested in speculation rather than 
in traffic. The wisdom of a policy of “fit for settlement” rests on the financial 
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necessity of the railways. The peculiarities of the Canadian system are a 
result of the financial problem of the Dominion in building a transcontinental 
railway and the necessity of placing greater emphasis on land as a basis of 
financial support. Professor Hedges has made a valuable contribution in out- 
lining a further difference in the economic structure of Canada and the 
United States incidental to the fundamental differences in geographic back- 
ground. The volume has a short bibliography and an index but unfortunately 
no maps. 


The University of Toronto. H. A. Innıs. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR 1934 


The office of the Executive Secretary has been maintained through the 
current calendar year on a considerably reduced budget. In place of the 
$12,000 available for the purpose during the calendar year 1933, only a little 
over $4000 was available for the purpose in 1934. Of this, $3500 came by 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, and $539.10 came from an unexpended 
balance from the 1933 grant, which was applied with the approval of Dr. 
Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation to the expenses of 1934. An arrange- 
ment with Mr. Read on a part-time basis was, however, possible, so that the 
work of the office could go forward. A detailed statement of operations in- 
cluding salaries, rent, supplies, and other expenditures, is to be found in the 
Treasurer’s report. 

Where the lack of funds has been most severely felt is in connection with 
the activities of committees. Money has not been available to finance any 
meeting of any committee other than the Executive Committee. This must 
be regarded as very unfortunate, particularly as regards the Membership 
Committee and the Nominating Committee. It is to be greatly regretted also 
that for the same reason regular meetings cannot be arranged for the Board 
of Editors of the Review. Fortunately the three important publication com- 
mittees, the Beveridge Committee, the Littleton-Griswold Committee, and 
the Revolving Fund Committee, have resources of their own sufficient to 
finance such meetings as they find it necessary to hold. But certainly our 
committees suffer greatly in their effectiveness by reason of their inability 
to meet. 

The activities of the Executive Secretary’s office during the year have been 
under the steady oversight of the Executive Committee. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to present the activities of the Executive Committee and those of the 
Executive Secretary as one composite picture. 

The Executive Committee held five meetings during the year: one in 
January, two. in February, one in May, and one in October. The frequency 
of meeting during the first two months of the year was occasioned by pressing 
problems connected with the winding up of the affairs of the Commission 
on the Social Studies. Attendance averaged four. All meetings were held at 
Columbia University in New York, generally on Sunday, and generally lasting 
all day. ` f Se we 
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It will be convenient to consider topically the instructions issued by the 
Executive Committee and the execution of these instructions by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Commission oN THE SoolaL Srupres. It will be recalled that the term of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, appointed for five years, expired on 
December 29, 1933. Its work was not finished. Provision for terminating its 
labors was made in a resolution proposed by Charles A. Beard and adopted 
at the meeting of the Council of the Association held at Urbana, Illinois, 
December 28, 1933, as follows: 


Whereas, the term of the Commission on the Social Studies expires on 
December 29, 1933, 

Be it resolved that (1) the Executive Secretary convey to the members of 
the Commission, and especially to the Chairman, A. C. Krey, the appreciation 
of the American Historical Association for their unselfish and indefatigable 
labors, and to the Carnegie Corporation the renewed thanks of the Association 
for its generous financial support; (2) the unexpended balance, after settle- 
ment of outstanding accounts, is hereby appropriated to the uses of the 
Historical Outlook as reorganized under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Association for the advancement of the social studies in the schools 
in case the consent of the Carnegie Corporation is secured for this appropria- 
tion; (3) the Executive Committee of the Council, in co-operation with Dr. 
A. C. Krey, Chairman of the Commission, make all arrangements for wind- 
ing up the affairs of the Commission, including the publication of reports 
and the selection of an editor if deemed desirable; (4) in the matter of the 
controversy over the final report, the Executive Committee of the Council of 
the American Historical Association shall act as a reviewing body, hold one 
or more meetings of the Commission if deemed necessary, secure from mem- 
bers or groups of members within sixty days affirmative and dissenting 
opinions, hear all parties, and publish the set of opinions seriatim without 
alteration within ninety days; (5) for the work of the Executive Committee 
of the A. H. A. in winding up the affairs of the Commission the sum of 
$5000 is hereby appropriated. 

Upon motion this resolution passed unanimously. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee on January 6, 1934, Dr. Krey 
was appointed a committee of the American Historical Association to procure 
for the Executive Committee of the American Historical Association the final 
report of the Commission on the Social Studies, to be delivered not later 
than March 1, 1934. Further action by the Executive Committee on this 
matter was deferred until Dr. Krey’s report on this matter should be received. 

Other action upon the same subject was taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting on February 9, 1934, recorded in the minutes of the 
Committee as follows: 

... The Executive Secretary . . . reported that he had distributed [to 
the members of the late Commission on the Social Studies] copies of the 


resolution of the Council of the Association of December 28, 1933, setting 
forth the plans of the Association for the termination of the work of the 
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Commission and the publication of its final report. Mr. Krey, who was 
present ... was particularly anxious that no further action should be taken 
until the matter could be laid before a meeting of those gentlemen who 
had previously constituted the Executive Committee of the Commission, 
and he called attention to the fact that a meeting of that Executive Com- 
mittee had been called in Chicago for February 22nd. Upon motion the 
following resolutions were passed: . 

(1) The Executive Secretary was instructed to honor vouchers covering 
travel expenses to the meeting to be held on February 22, 1934, in Chicago, 
which was to include those gentlemen who had formerly constituted the 
Executive Committee of the Commission, as well as Mr. George Counts and, 
at the discretion of Mr. Krey, Mr. Carlton J. H. Hayes. 

(2) It was moved that Mr. Krey should secure from this group a definite 
expression of opinion about the draft final report of the Commission as 
revised by Mr. Counts and his associates, and should report to the Executive 
Committee of the Association at a special meeting to be held for the purpose 
at Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, on Saturday, February 24th, at 
II A.M. í 


In consequence of this action a special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was called for February 24 to consider the action taken with regard 
to the final report of the Commission at the meeting at Chicago. Mr. Krey 
and Mr. Hayes reported that the gentlemen at Chicago had reviewed care- 
fully the manuscript of the final report and had recommended certain changes, 
which changes had been accepted. The manuscript so revised Mr. Krey 
handed to the Executive Secretary. He was thereupon instructed to proceed 
as follows: 


The version of the final report as corrected ať Chicago should be turned 
over to the Executive Secretary, who should make an exact copy of it and 
send the original copy at once to the publishers to be set up in galley proof. .. . 

It was further provided upon motion that as soon as galley proof was 
ready, it should be sent by registered mail to every member of the Commis- 
sion,—accompanied by appropriate explanatory letters from Dr. Krey and 
the Executive Secretary. 

Upon motion the warm thanks of the Executive Committee of the 
A. H. A. were expressed to Mr. Krey, Mr. Hayes, and Mr. Counts for their 
services in assisting the conference at Chicago to what was regarded as a 
satisfactory solution of a very difficult situation. . . . 

The Executive Secretary sent galley proof of the final report by registered 
mail to all members of the Commission on March 15 with the request that each 
member would either sign the report or indicate that he did not wish to sign. 
Every member who did not wish to sign was invited to prepare a dissenting 
opinion, or if he signed with reservations to formulate his reservations, so that 
all dissenting opinions and all reservations might be printed with the final 
report. Twelve of the sixteen members of the Commission subsequently 
signed the final report without reservations. Mr. Bowman signed with reserva- 
tions. Mr. Ballou, Mr. Day, Mr. Horn, and Mr. Merriam declined to sign. 
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Only one dissenting opinion was offered and it was withdrawn before pub- 
lication. The final report, under the title Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, with an appendix 
setting forth Mr. Bbwman’s reservations, was finally published late in May. 

With that difficult business out of the way the Executive Secretary pro- 
ceeded tö deal with manuscripts which the Commission had decided to pub- 
lish but which still remained unpublished. These were as follows: Tests and 
Measurements in the Social Sciences, by Truman L. Kelley and A. C. Krey; 
The Social Foundations of Education, by George S. Counts and Charles A. 
Beard; Educational Administration as Social Policy, by Jesse H. Newlon; 
A Social Process Approach to Curriculum-making in the Social Studies, by 
Leon C. Marshall; The Social Studies as School Subjects, by Rolla M. Tryon; 
Freedom of Teaching in the Schools, by Howard K. Beale; Methods of In- 
struction in the Social Sciences, by Ernest Horn; The Selection and Training 
of the Teacher, by William C. Bagley, Guy Stanton Ford, et al.; The Social 
Ideas of American Educators, by Merle E. Curti. Of these, the volumes by 
Newlon, Counts, Kelley-Krey, and Curti have since appeared. Tryon’s 
manuscript is in the printers’ hands ready for publication, and Beale’s is 
almost ready. Bagley, Horn, and Marshall have not yet submitted their 
manuscripts, though they are known to be well advanced. 

It need hardly be pointed out that all this business has consumed a large 
part of the Executive Secretary’s office time. It has also necessitated addi- 
tional secretarial assistance. The Council of the Association, at its meeting 
on December 2, 1934, authorized the Executive Secretary to employ the part- 
time services of an editorial assistant at $10 a week until the affairs of the 
Commission were wound up, the expense to be defrayed out of balances 
standing to the credit of the Commission on the Social Studies. 

Tue SocıaL Sruprzs. Provision was made last year for the taking over of 
control of The Historical Outlook by the Association and certain funds 
credited to the Commission on the Social Studies were definitely allocated to 
that purpose. The Executive Committee thereupon proceeded to nominate 
‘a Board of Editors for the magazine and their appointments were approved 
by the Council at its meeting at Urbana in December, 1933. The activities 
of the Managing Editor and of the Board of Editors are set forth in the report 
of the Board to the Council which is on file among the committee reports of 
the Association. The editorial policy of the new board has been formulated 
by Charles A. Beard and is printed in The Social Studies for January, 1934. 

It need only be pointed out here that the Board of Editors has approved 
the creation of a Board of Advisory Editors, one third of which shall be 
changed each year. The Advisory Board is drawn largely from secondary 
school teachers and is selected with reference to wide geographical distribu- 
tion. The Board has changed the name of The Historical Outlook to 
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The Social Studies. It has also changed the format. A budget for operations 
contemplates a total expenditure of $10,000 a year. In this connection the 
consent of the Carnegie Corporation has been secured to apply all unexpended 
balances standing to the credit of the Commission on the Social Studies, after 
the affairs of the Commission have been finally wound up, to the support of 
the magazine. The Executive Secretary acts as secretary of the Board of 
Editors and is one of three members of the Executive Committee of that Board. 

Commission on History, CoLLEGE ENTRANCE ExAMINATION Board. The 
Executive Secretary was invited in the spring to be chairman of a com- 
mission of twelve to consider the College Entrance Board examinations in 
history and to make recommendations. With the consent of the Executive 
Committee the Executive Secretary accepted the appöintment. Other mem- 
bers of the commission are: William L. Langer (Harvard), James P. Baxter, 
3d (Harvard), Wallace Notestein (Yale), Carlton J. H. Hayes (Columbia), 
C. Mildred Thompson (Vassar), Tyler Kepner (Brookline High School, 
Boston), Claude M. Fuess (Phillips Academy, Andover), George Van Sant- 
voord (Hotchkiss School), Harold W. Dodds (Princeton), Edmund E. Day 
(Rockefeller Foundation), Edward P. Smith (New York State Department 
of Education), Mrs. Evelyn P. Braun, secretary. 

Two meetings of the Commission have been held. It has defined its first 
problem in terms of suggesting a curriculum for the study of history in the 
secondary schools, It has defined history to include all the so-called social 
studies. It has, therefore, assumed responsibility for the problem which the 
Association long ago assumed to be part of its business in the so-called Com- 
mittee of Seven. The Executive Secretary is carrying on an extensive corre- 
spondence with universities, colleges, and secondary schools, and is holding 
interviews with many educators. The expenses attached to this business are 
assumed by the College Entrance Examination Board. Probably the com- 
mission will be busy during most of the coming year. Its report will presum- 
ably be printed. The enterprise should perhaps be considered as a natural 
outcome of the work of the Commission on the Social Studies. 

Rano COMMITTEE, Something over a year ago the Executive Committee, 
at the request of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
appointed a Radio Committee of the Association with the Executive Secre- 
tary as chairman. Other members of the Committee as reconstituted in 
December, 1934, are as follows: Evelyn P. Braun, 125 Bleddyn Road, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania; John A. Krout, Columbia University; Ralph S. Rounds, 
165 Broadway, New York City; William Slater, Adelphi Academy, New 
York; Elizabeth Y. Webb, Vassar College, New York. This Committee 
undertook to discover and formulate the principles which should control 
broadcasting of historical information. It went so far as to plan for a 
definite broadcasting program and had reason to believe that enough money 
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would be forthcoming from private sources to launch such a program. It 
even secured the services of a well-known broadcaster free of charge and 
time upon the air free of charge from the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Unfortunately, however, it could not finance what was felt to be an essential 
part of a successful broadcasting venture: adequate mail service and follow- 
up service. In consequence, while not abandoning its purpose, it has con- 
fined itself to a concrete statement of its findings. These have been formu- 
lated by Miss Webb, assisted by a small grant of money for the purpose, 
donated by the Keith Fund. Miss Webb’s report is now in print, and copies 
of it were distributed at the annual meeting of the Association. In the opinion 
of the Executive Secretary the ideas set forth in the report are of considerable 
importance and constitute a valuable contribution to the problem of educa- 
tional broadcasting, particularly as related to the larger problem of adult 
education. 

Recionat Union Caratocugs. The desirability of developing regional 
catalogues in order to make easily accessible book collections in large metro- 
politan areas has been endorsed by the Association, and the Council has 
already approved of the efforts of the Executive Secretary, inaugurated last 
year, to establish a union catalogue of libraries in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. A local committee under the chairmanship of C. W. David, of 
Bryn Mawr, was organized over a year ago, and a concrete plan of opera- 
tion outlined. This plan has been approved by the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research of the Social Science Research Council and the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. It has also been approved by virtually 
every important library in the Philadelphia area. It has been passed upon 
favorably by Ernest Kletsch, director of the Union Catalogue of the 
Library of Congress. It involves, however, a large initial expenditure of 
money for the preparation of the catalogue (perhaps $50,000) and a con- 
tinuing grant of perhaps $7500 per annum for its maintenance, Attempts 
have been made to finance the project locally without success, and the founda- 
tions have been appealed to for assistance. The financial problem is still 
unsolved, but the committee means to carry on until a solution can be found. 
Formally and officially this committee is not organized under the Association, 
but the Executive Secretary, at the direction of the Executive Committee, is 
devoting some part of his time to the promotion of its purposes. ° 

Nationa Arcuivist. The Executive Committee has directed a good deal 
of attention during the current year to the problem presented by the proposed 
organization of the National Archives. The problem involved (a) the passage 
of satisfactory legislation to provide for the organization of the national 
archives; (b) the appointment of a well-qualified national archivist. In con- 
nection with the first of these matters it was fortunate that Dr. Jameson as 
a member of the Interdepartmental Committee of the Government had al- 
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ready done much preliminary work upon plans for the necessary legislation, 
The bill, as finally adopted, emanated only in part from this committee, but 
must be regarded as on the whole quite satisfactory. In the other matter of 
securing the appointment of a well-qualified national archivist, W. E. Dodd, 
the president of the Association, conferred with President Roosevelt in the 
spring.and as a result of that conference invited the Executive Committee 
of the Association to suggest a suitable candidate for the’ office of National 
Archivist. In consequence the Executive Committee unanimously recom- 
mended R. D. W. Connor of the University of North Carolina. President 
Roosevelt early in October appointed Mr. Connor Archivist of the United 
States. The Association has every reason to congratulate itself on the outcome. 
It ought to be added that Mr. Connor had nothing’ whatever to do with his 
own selection for the position and was indeed very reluctant to be a can- 
didate. The thanks of the Association are due to President Graham of the 
University of North Carolina for his public-spirited co-operation in a course 
which imposed great embarrassment and inconvenience upon the University 
of North Carolina. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FoR THE AssociATIoN. Another problem 
which engaged much of the attention of the Executive Committee was that of 
securing a restoration of the Federal appropriation for the printing of pub- 
lications of the Association. Appropriations for this purpose had been omitted 
from the appropriation acts for the fiscal years ending on June 30, 1934, and 
on June 30, 1935. In consequence the Association had to abandon all of its 
government publications, including Proceedings, documentary collections, 
and, most serious of all, Writings on American History. It was mainly due 
to the efforts of Mr. Dodd that'L. W. Douglas, then director of the Budget, 
was induced to insert in the Second Deficiency Bill, passed about June 15 
last, a sufficient allowance to provide for the printing of two volumes of 
Writings. The thanks of the Association are also due to J. F. Jameson and 
to L. F. Stock for their valiant efforts in this cause. There is good hope that 
some part of the government appropriation for our publications will be 
restored in 1935. 

All of these projects so far described fall outside the routine work of the 
` Executive Secretary’s office. The work of the regular committees of the 
Association is set forth in the reports of those committees. i 

The arrangements made by the Program Committee and the Local 
Arrangements Committee in preparation for the annual meeting of the 
Association in Washington in December, 1934, are now past history. The 
reports of the Littleton-Griswold Committee and the Beveridge Fund Com- 
mittee reveal that their programs of publication are progressing steadily. 
The generosity of Mrs. Griswold in providing additional funds to speed up 
the publication of materials on American legal history has enabled the 
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Littleton-Griswold Committee to arrange for the publication of three 
volumes in three successive years. The first volume, Proceedings of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals, 1695-1729, appeared in December, 1933. The 
second volume, Select Cases of the Mayor’s Court of New York City, 1674- 
1784, is in press. The third volume, Records of the Vice-Admiralty ‘Court 
of Rhode Island, is far advanced in preparation. 

It will be recalled that the Executive Secretary undertook to dispense 
with the services of a publisher in publishing the first volume printed by the 
Littleton-Griswold Committee. Advertising and distribution were accord- 
ingly handled by the Executive Secretary’s office. The net result has been 
(to January 24, 1935): the sale of 149 copies, the distribution of twenty-one 
complimentary copies and eighteen review copies. Gross receipts have 
amounted to $1,065.90, with total expense for advertising, distribution, etc. 
(exclusive of carriage charges), of $118.66, with no charge for overhead in 
the Executive Secretary’s office. The success of this experiment can hardly 
be appraised as yet because further sales may be expected in consequence of 
the favorable reviews of the book now being printed. 

The Beveridge Fund Committee has suffered a severe loss in the death 
of its chairman, Ulrich B. Phillips, but its new chairman, Roy F. Nichols, 
is advancing his work steadily. Two volumes in this series have so far 
appeared: D. L. Dumond, Southern Editorials on Secession, and G. H. 
Barnes and D. L. Dumond, Correspondence of Theodore D. Weld, Angelina 
Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké. Other volumes are in preparation, as 
follows: J. H. Easterby, The Papers of R. F. W. Allston, a Rice Planter and 
Politician of South Carolina; H. C. Perkins, Northern Editorials on Secession 
and War, 1861; L. W. Labaree, Instructions to the Governors of Royal 
Colonies in America; S. M. Pargellis, Letters relating to America about 1760 
from the Duke of Cumberland’s Papers in Windsor Castle; W. C. Binkley, 
Correspondence of the Governments of Texas, 1835-1836; Frank Monaghan, 
Correspondence of John Jay. During the past, year the Committee has voted 
to sponsor a project by L. M. Case: French Opinion on the United States 
and Mexico, 1861-1867: Extracts from the Reports of the Procureurs 
Généraux. ` f ` a: 

The Carnegie Revolving Fund is rapidly being exhausted. Its Committee 
has so far published fifteen volumes. It has the sixteenth volume in press and 
seven manuscripts under consideration. Of these seven, certainly no more 
than four can be published out of funds still available. It can, of course, 
anticipate further receipts from the sale of volumes now in print and to be 
printed, but certainly not enough to maintain anything like its present rate 
of publication. No one can doubt the value of its services, and the Council 
should consider seriously the desirability of appealing to the foundations for 
another grant of the same sort, The available funds of the Association for 
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publication are now restricted definitely to American history. No money at 
all is available for the publication of meritorious works in other fields. 
COMMITTEE ON AMERICANA FOR COLLEGE Lisrartes., Attention is called 
particularly to the work of this Committee which is being performed for 
the most part in the Washington office of Tracy W. McGregor.. It will 
be recalled that the project involves the establishment of small collections of 
rare books dealing with America in selected college libraries, the libraries to 
contribute $500 a year to the expenses and an anonymous benefactor to con- 


tribute an equal amount for each library participating. In the selection of. 


participating colleges the Committee gives preference to those’ remote from 
important cultural centers, provided they can make adequate provision for 
the protection of rare books. So far six colleges are actively participating in 
the plan and a number of others have applied to be admitted. Rare books of 
the aggregate value of $2464.12 have been purchased. 

Boarn oF T’rustees. It will be recalled that at the annual meeting of 
December, 1933, the constitution was so amended as to give to the Board of 
Trustees complete control over the permanent investments of the Association. 
During the current year arrangements have been completed to give effect to 
this amendment. The permanent investments of the Association are row in 
charge of the Fiduciary Trust Company of New York, acting under the con- 
stant oversight of the Board. The changes in investments effected by the 
Board during the current year are set forth in the published report of the 
Treasurer. 

Tue American Hisroricat Review. The Review has suffered a consider- 
able diminution of revenue during the current year, due in part to loss of mem- 
bership but chiefly to the falling off of advertising. In view of the diminished 
income of the Association it has seemed wise to the Executive Committee to 
‚suggest to the Board of Editors of the Review that they discontinue their 
practice of paying for book reviews. This policy has now been ‘adopted by 
the Board of Editors, and the savings effected have been just about sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of revenue alluded to above. 

Research Proszcrs. The project undertaken by the Executive Secretary 
. last year to collect, list, and print research projects in history; exclusive of 
doctoral dissertations, now in progress in the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada was completed early in the spring and was printed, without cost 
to the Association, as a supplement to the April, 1934, number of The Amer- 
ican Historical Review. Provision has been made by the Editor of the Review 
to print in the Historical News: section additions to the list. 

MEMBERSHIP. In spite of-the vigorous efforts of the Membership Com- 
mittee, the membership in the Association has been declining steadily. for 
the last three years. A comparison. with the experience of other learned 
societies reveals the fact that the loss in membership has been proportionately 
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greater than that of other societies. It is highly important, if the activities of ` 
the Association are to be maintained and developed as they should be, that 
its membership shauld be very considerably increased. This is a matter in ` 
which every member could and should actively interest himself. If the 
Association could double its membership, it could more than double its 
usefulness. 

Finances. The financial situation of the Association is revealed in the 
published report of the Treasurer. Owing in part to the decline in return 
„on investments, in part to the decline in profits on the Review, and in large 
measure to the decline in membership, the Association has suffered a con- 
siderable diminution of revenue. Unless additional revenue can be secured, 
it is doubtful if the Executive Secretary’s office can be maintained beyond the 
end of the present fiscal year. The Association is badly handicapped by lack 
of funds for other services. All of the old prize essay awards, except those 
supported by a special endowment, have had to be discontinued. There are 
almost no funds available for the meeting of even the most important com- 
mittees, and hardly any even for the postal charges of committee chairmen. 
This situation is brought earnestly to the attention of the members of the 
Association. 

Convers Rrap, Executive Secretary. 


In addition to the decisions of the Council referred to in the Report of the 
Executive Secretary the following actions may also be mentioned. On Decem- 
ber 2 a committee of two, Dr. A. R. Newsome and Professor F. S. Philbrick, 
was appointed, with power to add to their number, and was charged with 
the “duties of (1) considering the relationship of the American Historical 
Association to the whole problem of documentary publications of national, . 
state, local, and private archives, and of making specific recommendations to 
the Council; (2) considering, formulating, and presenting plans for a nation- 
wide survey of archival material which might‘Be made the basis for an appeal 
to the foundations”. At the same meeting a resolution, offered by Dr. Jame- 
son, was adopted, requesting the Archivist of the United States, Dr. R. D. W. 
Connor, “to take into early consideration a program for the appropriate com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the formation of 
the United States Constitution by documentary historical publications”. To 
this a favorable response was made by Dr. Connor at the meeting of the 
Council on December 27, and, as explained on a later page, has been the 
subject of a meeting of the National Historical Publications Commission. 


At the same meeting of the Council resolutions were adopted expressing 
to Secretary of State Cordell Hull the appreciation of the Association touching 
the important publications being carried forward by the department. In 
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January a reply was received in which the announcement was made that the 
department would probably issue during the current year a fourth volume of 
Treaties and other International Acts of the United States, Volume IV of 
Territorial Papers of the United States, containing the papers of the so-called 
Southwest Territory, the three “Foreign Relations” volumes for 1920, and 
Volume II of Policy of the United States toward Maritime Commerce in War. 


As the report of the Treasurer of the Association, Dr. Constantine E. Mc- 
Guire, is already in the hands of the members of the Association it is deemed 
unnecessary to mention the principal items in this place. 


The Officers and Committees of the Association for 1935 are: 

President, Michael I. Rostovtzeff, Yale University. 

First Vice President, Charles H. McIlwain, Harvard University. 
Second Vice President, Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. 
Executive Secretary, Conyers Read, 226 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester. 

Treasurer, Constantine E. McGuire, 40 B St., S. W., Washington. 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 40 B St, S. W., 

Washington. 

Editor of the Annual Report, Lowell Joseph Ragatz, George Washington 

University. l 

Council: (ex officio) the president, vice presidents, secretary, and treasurer; 
(elected members) Sidney B. Fay, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, John D. Hicks, 
Julian P. Bretz, James F. Willard, Wallace Notestein, Dumas Malone, 
William L. Westermann; (former presidents) J. Franklin Jameson, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Andrew C. McLaughlin, George L. Burr, Worth- 
ington C, Ford, Charles H. Haskins, Edward P. Cheyney, Charles M. 
Andrews, Henry Osborn Taylor, James H. Breasted, James Harvey 
Robinson, Evarts B. Greene, Carl Becker, Herbert E. Bolton, as A. 
Beard, William E. Dodd. 

Executive Committee of the Council: William E. Lingelbach, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Sidney B. Fay, Dixon Ryan Fox, Dumas 
Malone; (ex officio) Dexter Perkins, Constantine E. McGuire. 

Board of Trustees: Conyers Read, 226 South ı6th St., Philadelphia, chair- 
man; Raymond N. Ball, Guy Emerson, Tracy W. MeGcegot; Thomas I. 
Parkinson. 

Officers of the Pacific Coast Branch: President, Edward McMahon, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Vice President, Percy A. Martin, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl F. Brand, Stanford University; Executive 
Committee: (the above) and Francis J. Bowman, Frank H. Garver, 
Charles R. Hicks, and Joseph B. Lockey; Editors of the Pacific Historical 
Review: John C. Parish, University of California at Los Angeles, 
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managing editor; Walter N. Sage, Ralph S. Kuykendall, Yamato 
Ichihashi, 


Committee on Program for the Fiftieth Annual Meeting: J. Fred Rippy, 


Duke University, chairman; Conyers Read, others to be named. 
Committee on Local Arrangements (Chattanooga, 1935): Culver H. Smith, 
University of Chattanooga, secretary, others to be named. 
Committee on Nominations: Richard A. Newhall, Williams College, chair- 
man; Viola Barnes, Avery O. Craven, Paul Knaplund, James G. Randall. 
Board of Editors of the American Historical Review: Charles Seymour, 
Yale University, chairman; Henry E. Bourne (ex officio as managing 


editor), 40 B St., S. W., Washington, D. C.; Tenney Frank, James West-’ 


fall Thompson, J. Fred Rippy, Dumas Malone, Nellie Neilson. 

Special Committee on Archives: A, R. Newsome, Francis S. Philbrick, others 
to be named (appointments on Public Archives Commission, Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, and Committee on Publications, deferred). 

Committee on Membership: R. C. Miller, Wayne University, chairman; 
‘Thomas A. Bailey, F. Lee Benns, J. E. Pomfret. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Christopher B. Coleman, Historical 
Bureau, Indianapolis, secretary. 

Representatives of the Association in Allied Bodies: Social Science Research 
Council, Guy Stanton Ford, Roy F. Nichols, Arthur M. Schlesinger; 
American Council of Learned Societies, Evarts B. Greene, Edward P. 
Cheyney; International Committee of Historical Sciences, W. G. Leland; 
Subcommission on Colonial History, L. J. Ragatz. 

Committees on Prizes: George Louis Beer Prize, F. Lee Benns, Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman; Eugene N. Anderson, Ross J. S. Hoffman; John H. 


Dunning Prize, Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth College, chairman; | 


Benjamin B. Kendrick, Fred A. Shannon; Jusserand Medal, Carl Wittke, 
Ohio State University, chairman; Theodore C. Blegen, Eloise Ellery. 
Committee on Documentary Historical Publications of the United States 
Government: Leo F. Stock, Catholic University of America, chairman; 
Dumas Malone and St. George L. Sioussat (ex officio as members for 
the Association of the National Historical Publications Commission). 
Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: Edward P. 
Cheyney, R. F. D. No. 3, Media, Pa., chairman; Vera Lee Brown, 
Howard L. Gray, Kent R. Greenfield, Thomas J, Wertenbaker. __ 
Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund: Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Arthur C. Cole, James G. Randall. 
Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund: Francis S. Philbrick, University 
of Pennsylvania Law School, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, Carroll T. 
Bond, Evarts B. Greene, Richard B. Morris, Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Charles Warren. 
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Committee on the Bibliogr aphy of Travel Solaig Buck, Historical Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Committee on Radio: Conyers Read, 226 South 16th St. _, Philadelphia, chair- 
man; Evelyn Plummer Braun, John’A. Krout, Ralph S. Rounds, William- 
Slater, Elizabeth Y. Webb. 

Committee on Americana for College Libraries: Randolph G. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, chairman; Samuel Flagg Bemis, William W. 
‘Bishop, J. Franklin Jameson, Tracy W. McGregor, Conyers Read, 
Lawrence C. Wroth. 

Board of Editors of The Social Studies: Charles A. Beard, New Milford, 
chairman; W. G. Kimmel, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, managing editor; Albert E. McKinley, 1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
editor; Conyers Read, George S. Counts, Edgar Dawson, Alice N. 
Gibbons, A. C. Krey, Max Lerner, Bessie L. Pierce. 


The Association awards two prizes this year, the John H. Dunning Prize 
and the George Louis Beer Prize. Works may be submitted in print or in 
manuscript on or before June r. For the Dunning prize the subject is to 
relate to American history and the competition is open to members of the 
Association. For the Beer prize the subject may be any phase of European 
international history since 1895, and competition is open to citizens of the 
United States. In the case of the Jusserand Medal there are no restrictions, 
except that the subject must deal with some phase of the history of the intel- 
lectual relations between the United States and other countries. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


[Research work undertaken to satisfy the en of advanced degrees 
not included] 


IV. Modern Europe 
The parliamentary development of Continental Europe, 1634-1775. 
Prog. 125 pages. Francis J. Bowman, State College of Washington. 
Europe between the religious and the political revolutions, 1598-1789. 
Prog. 5 years. Francis J. Bowman. 
Thomas Paine and eighteenth century radicalism in England, America, 
and France. Prog. Several years. Harry Hayden Clark, Wisconsin. 


VII. France 
A life of Bernadotte. Prog. 3 years. A study of propaganda during 
the Napoleonic period. Prog. Several years. Franklin D. Scott, 
Superior State Teachers College. 
The labor movement in France, 1880-1895. Prog. 100 pages. Harold E. 
Blinn, State College of Washington. 
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IX. Great Britain and Ireland 
(a) Before 1485 
Warwickshire justice of the peace rolls of the fourteenth century 
(Dugdale Society). Prog. Several years. Elisabeth G. Kimball, 
‚Cheshire, Conn. 


XVIII. United States of America 

(8) Since 1782 

An extensive biography of Thomas Jefferson. Prog. Several years. 
Dumas Malone, Dictionary of American Biography. 

John Forsyth, statesman of the Old South. Ralph B. Flanders, New 
York University. 

Economic history of the Northwest Indian, to 1848. Prog. 3 years. 
Herman J. Deutsch, State College of Washington. 

Biography of Daniel D. Tompkins (1774-1825). Prog. One year. 
Ray W. Irwin, New York. 

The two-thirds rule in Senate action upon treaties. Prog. Several years. 
R. Earl McClendon, Sam Houston State Teachers College. 


Note. A project of Courtney Robert Hall, announced in the January 
number as “The Medical Department of the Confederate Navy” should have 
read “Army”. 


PERSONAL 


Herman Vandenburg Ames, professor of American constitutional history 
at the University of Pennsylvania, died on February 7 at the age of 69. He was 
a graduate of Amherst College in the class of 1888. His graduate studies 
were carried on at Columbia, Harvard, Leipzig, and Heidelberg, and his de- 
grees of A.M and Ph.D were taken at Harvard in 1890 and 1891. He began, 
his teaching at the University of Michigan in 1891. From 1894 to 1897 he 
was assistant professor of history at Ohio State University, and in the latter 
year he was called to teach American constitutional history at the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1908 he was made professor. Dr. Ames was almost in- 
variably known as Dean Ames. This was due to his long and influential 
career, twenty years, from 1907 to 1928, as dean of the Graduate School at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he placed his strong impress upon 
graduate work during an important formative period of the school. Many 
hundred students and a large group of colleagues had reason to admire his 
firmness, his courtesy, his personal interest, and his devotion to high standards 
of scholarship. He was active in the service of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, having been in its Council from 1911 to 1913, and chairman of its 
Public Archives Commission for ten years. He was a member of many 
learned and historical societies, among them the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society and the American Philosophical Society. As the subject of his Justin 
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Winsor Prize Essay, “Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States”, the first work so crowned by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and as the title of his professorship indicate, his special field of his- 
torical interest was the history and interpretation ož the Constitution of the 
United States. In this field he gave many courses of lectures, graduate, under- 
graduate, and public, edited two collections of documents and prepared several 
monographs and articles. His attitude toward the Constitution was one of 
liberal interpretation, but he deprecated any intrusion upon its political 
character. When the eighteenth amendment grafted in it what he considered 
an alien provision, which should have been a matter of legislation, not of 
constitutional requirement, he protested and prophesied it would not remain 
permanently a part of the Constitution, which proved to be the case. Dean 
Ames was a man of distinguished appearance and manner, of much dignity, 
though simple and friendly to his students and had an unusually wide circle 
of acquaintances. He was interested in music and art and devoted to travel. 
He was anticipating a fuller enjoyment of them in his approaching retirement. 
E. P. C. 


Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, one of the most suggestive writers on the 
history of the United States, died on February g at the age of 67. He was a 
member of the class of 1896 at Indiana University. Part of his undergraduate 
years had been spent at the University of Cincinnati and at Harvard. He 
also had considerable journalistic experience, which stimulated his interest in 
writing. His first work in teaching was at Indiana University as an instructor 
in English. In 1902 he went to the College of Charleston as professor of 
history, a position which he held for twenty-one years. During this period 
he was also visiting professor for a year at Yale and another year at Columbia. 
In 1927 he became a charter member of the newly founded Scripps College at 
Claremont. His chair bore his own name, the “Nathaniel Wright Stephenson 
Professorship of History and Biography”. His most notable works in the 
historical field were Nelson W. Aldrich, a Leader in American Politics 
(1930), and three volumes in the “Chronicles of America” series, Texas and 
the Mexican War (1921), Abraham Lincoln and the Union (1918), and The 
Day of the Confederacy (1919). Last year his two volume History of the 
American People appeared. He had long been at work upon a life of Wash- 
ington, the manuscript of which he left half completed. It has been remarked 
that Professor Stephenson was pre-eminently a humanist, that his attention 
was concentrated on the achievements of man’s spirit, and that he gave no 
weight to the doctrine of economic determinism. His colleagues found him 
“gentle, unfailingly courteous, generous, eager for truth, and industrious to 
the end”. 


Lyon Gardiner Tyler, ex-president of William and Mary College and 
distinguished historian of Virginia, died on February 12 at the age of 81. 
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He was the son of John Tyler, tenth President of the United States. A 
graduate of the class of 1874 at the University of Virginia, he took his master’s 
degree there a year later. Although trained for the law he devoted himself 
to teaching and to historical research. He became president of William and 
Mary College in 1888 and served in that office for thirty-one years. In 1892 
he began at his own expense the publication of the William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine and was its editor until his retirement from 
the presidency. He then started T'yler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine. His first important historical work was The Letters and Times 
of the Tylers (3 vols., 1884-1896). He edited Narratives of Early Virginia, 
1606-1625 (1907) in the series of “Original Narratives of American History”. 
Another book was The English in America, 1580-1652 (1904). He also 
edited biographical dictionaries of Virginians. 


Ephraim Emerton, emeritus professor of history at Harvard University, 
died in Cambridge on March 3. Born in Salem in 1851, and graduated from 
Harvard in 1871, he then studied in Germany, obtaining in Leipzig in 1876 the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, with a dissertation on the Triple Alliance of 
1668. In that year he began a period of forty-two years’ service to Harvard as 
a teacher of history. From 1882 to 1918 he held in that institution the Winn 
professorship of ecclesiastical history. In 1884 he was one of the forty-one 
persons who came together to found the American Historical Association, and 
at the recent semicentennial celebration was honored as one of the five surviv- 
ing founders. He was a member of its Council in its first days. During 1916 
and 1917 he was one of the Board of Editors of this journal. He was president 
of the American Society of Church History in 1920-1921, and of the Cam- 
bridge Historical Society from 1921 to 1927. Except for his Desiderius Erasmus 
(1899), Dr. Emerton’s publications during the time when he was teaching 
were his Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages, his Mediaeval Europe, 
and his Beginnings of Modern Europe, which together surveyed the whole 
period from 375 to 1500, and by whose clear pages thousands of students and of 
older readers have been instructed. His release from teaching gave him 
opportunity for more special studies, presented in two learned volumes, 
The Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua (1920) and Humanism and 
Tyranny, studies in the political theory of the Italian Trecento (1925). His 
last works were translations of the correspondence of Pope Gregory VII and 
of St. Boniface (1931, 1934). Anyone, however, who has read the volume 
of academic essays entitled Learning and Living (1921) will have perceived 
that, extensive and sound as was Professor Emerton’s scholarship, he was 
more than merely a scholar. He was a man of wisdom and character, the 
admired teacher of many of our chief medievalists, a good friend, and a 
delightful companion. 
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Herbert Allen Giles, the eminent sinologist, died on February 13 at the 
age of 89. After long residence in China in the consular service he became 
professor of Chinese at the University of Cambridge. He held this chair for 
thirty-five years, retiring only three years ago. He was a productive scholar 
in the highest sense of the term. Among his many works is a unique Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary. A small book, of large interpretative value, is his 
Civilization of China (1911), in the Home University Library. 


Gustave Lanson, to whom historical students owe much because of his 
researches in French literature, died on December 15 at the age of 77. He 
was exchange professor at Columbia University in 1911. His Histoire de la 
littérature frangaise reached many editions. Another invaluable work was 
his Manuel bibliographique de la littérature française moderne. 


Christian Hülsen, the distinguished archaeologist, died in Florence on 
January 19 at the age of 76. He was one of Mommsen’s students and was 
for some years connected with the German Archaeological Institute at Rome. 
He then retired in order to devote himself to his own researches. Among 
his most important works were Das Forum romanum (1904, Eng. tr., 1906) 
and Forum und Palatin (1926, tr., 1928). 


Georges Lenotre (nom de plume for Louis Léon Théodore Gosselin), a 
notable writer on phases of the French Revolution and a member of the 
French Academy, died on February 7 at the age of 78. His interest in the 
Revolution was concentrated upon incidents which had a story-telling value, 
upon persons, especially conspirators, and upon the houses in Paris which 
were part of the stage setting of romantic episodes. His material was drawn 
from archives rather than from the imagination. Those who have wandered 
about Paris guided by his various volumes on Paris révolutionnaire think of 
him with gratitude for many an interesting hour. During a long life he 
produced a multitude of volumes, among which, aside from the series already 
referred to, are La guillotine pendant la Révolution (1893), Le drame de 
Varennes (1905), and Un conspirateur royaliste pendant la Terreur, le baron 
de Batz (rev. ed., 1927). Many of his books have been translated. 


A volume entitled Edward Potts Cheyney is a fitting tribute to a beloved 
teacher and colleague, one of America’s notable historians. It embodies the 
addresses made at the presentation of Professor Cheyney’s portrait, by the 
late Adolph Borie, to the University of Pennsylvania, on February 21, 1934. 
After the speeches of presentation and acceptance Dr. J. Franklin Jameson 
spoke of Professor Cheyney “As a Member of the American Historical As- 
sociation”, and Dr. Conyers Read discussed his work “As a Writer”. A 
unique feature of the volume is a “Last Will and Testament (Academic)”, 
by Dr. Cheyney himself. A bibliography of his writings is also given. The 
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frontispiece presents the portrait, and there is also a reproduction of a photo- 
graph taken thirty years before. The volume is edited by Professor W. E. 
Lingelbach, 


When in 1921 the late Ambassador Jules Jusserand was president of the 
American Historical Association the subject of his address at the annual 
meeting was “The Rearing of Ambassadors”. The wording in the printed 
address was changed to “The School of Ambassadors”. M. Jusserand later 
added paragraphs here and there throughout the address and this version has 
been published in France (L’école des ambassadeurs, Plon, 1934, pp. 193). 


The many admirers and friends of the distinguished French historian and 
teacher, Charles Seignobos, have been responsible for the publication of a 
volüme of his essays and articles under the title of Etudes de politique et 
d’histoire (Presses Universitaires de France, 1934, pp. xxvii, 398). The editor, 
who has also ‘compiled a list of Professor Seignobos’s publications, is J. 
Letaconnoux. It is natural that of the four sections of the volume two should 
be “Méthode” and “Enseignement”. Who does not recall the hours spent 
with “Langlois and Seignobos”? The article on “L’enseignement de Phistoire 
dans les Universités allemandes”, originally published in 1881 in the Revue 
internationale de l'enseignement, has the value of a document especially to 
American scholars, because it describes the German historical seminar just 
at the time when it began to attract many students from across the Atlantic. 
The last article of this section is an appreciation of Ernest Lavisse as an 
“animateur” of historical teaching and writing. If one looks over the 
Seignobos bibliography, one is reminded that his first interests were in the 
medieval field. His French thesis for the doctorate 2s-letires dealt with the 
feudal régime in Burgundy. One associates him now with studies on the 
later history of France, especially of the Republic. 


Professor Johannes Steenstrup, who for sixty years has occupied a promi- 
nent position in the gild of Scandinavian historians, celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday on December 5, 1934. In honor of this rather unique occasion 
the Danish Historical Society published a small but beautifully printed 
volume to which the aged historian contributed a statement of his academic 
creed and methods of work and instruction (Joh. Steenstrup, udgivet af den 
Danske Historiske Forening, Copenhagen, 1934, pp. 97). The volume also 
contains a list, compiled by Alfred Krarup, of Dr. Steenstrup’s published 
writings, books, pamphlets, and newspaper articles, 664 items in all, detailing 
an activity which has continued to 1934. L. M. L. 


Professor Becker, of Cornell University, is on leave during the present 
semester. He is to deliver this month at Stanford University, on the West 
Memorial Foundation, a series of three lectures, 
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Professor Henry R. Shipman, on leave of absence from Princeton Univer- 
sity for the second semester of this year, plans to go to England for work 
in the archives. 


` e 
Dr. Howard K. Beale is at New York University for the second semester, 
conducting courses in American History. 


Dr. Joseph Schafer, of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, has been 
invited to deliver at University College, the University of London, early in 
1936, a course of eight lectures on “The Social History of Agriculture in the 
United States”. 


In the Annales de l'Est (1934, no. 3) Louis Madelin, of the French 
Academy, reviews with deep appreciation the career of the late Christian 
Pfister. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors for the 
summer sessicns of the following universities: California [Berkeley], John C. 
Parish, Donald W. Rowland, [Los Angeles], David Saville Muzzey; Chi- 
cago, F. Lee Benns, Julius W. Pratt; Columbia, Henry S. Commager, 
Louis Hacker, William E. Lingelbach, Nathaniel Schmidt; Duke, Wilfrid 
H. Callcott, Hastings Eells, W. T. Morgan, Charles S. Sydnor, ©. H. Wedel; 
Harvard, Penfield Roberts, C. K. Shipton, W. P. Webb; Indiana, Carl Brand, 
H. N. Howard; Michigan, Henry S. Lucas, E. G. Schwiebert; Missouri, 
Charles W. Ramsdell, A. Curtis Wilgus; Okto State, E. E. Dale; Pittsburgh, 
A. C. Krey; Southern California, Laurence M. Larson, Paul Chrisler Phillips; . 
Texas, W.C. Binkley, H. B. Gambrell, W. R. Hogan, J. C. Patterson, Gaines 
Post, Louis B. Schmidt, R. W. Strickland, J. ©. Van Hook, R. L. Waller; 
Washington, Quirinus Breen, Marcus Wilson Jernegan; West Virginia, 
Harold J. Grimm, Henry H. Simms, Joseph R. Strayer; Wisconsin, Frederic 
L. Paxson. ` 


To this list should be added: Colorado, Cardinal Goodwin, Carroll B. 
Malone; Emory, Henry T. Shanks. 


GENERAL 


General review: Jean Bourdon, Ouvrages récents de démographie (Rev. 
‘Synthèse, Dec.); J. F. Rees, The Scope of Economic History (History, Dec.); 
T. S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution: a Study on Bibliography (Ec. Hist. 
Rev., Oct.). 

The Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences will be held in 
Ziirich in 1938 during the second half of August. The congress will last a 
week, with possibly a recess about the middle of that period, and will be 
followed by excursions. Preparations for the congress are in the hands of a 
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committee of Swiss historians, under the general direction of a special inter- 
national committee on organization composed of representatives of the coun- 
tries in which international congresses have already been held. It is proposed 
that the morning stssions shall be of a general character, at each of which 
_ not more than six papers shall be read. The subjects and authors of the papers 
are to be selected by the Swiss committee. The afternoon sessions will be 
held in sections, as in the past, but it is proposed to limit the total number of 
papers to be presented at these sectional meetings to 150, and it is planned to 
have these related to subjects determined in advance. Final decisions re- 
specting the character of the congress will be taken by the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences at its meeting in Prague in August, 1935. 


The governing board of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences met at Ziirich—which, with the transfer of the treasurership of the 
committee to that city, has now become the headquarters of the committee— 
in September, 1934. The first meeting of the full committee since the Inter- 
national Congress at Warsaw will be held at Prague in August, 1935. It 
will be presided over by Professor Harold W. V. Temperley, of Cambridge 
University, who succeeded Professor Halvdan Koht as chairman of the com: 
mittee. It is expected that representatives of most of the forty-one countries 
that are affiliated with the committee will be present. The announcement is 
made that an additional subvention of $10,000 for the support of the com- 
mittee in 1935-1937 has been received from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The September, 1934, Bulletin of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences has recently appeared. It is devoted to the work of the stand- 
ing Committee on Historical Iconography, and contains valuable material 
relating to collections in Germany, Austria, and France. Among the con- 
tributions are: “Bibliographie zur Geschichte des deutschen Portrats: 
Schriftum seit 1924”, compiled by Sigfrid Steinberg; “Namenliste zu einer 
Ikonographie des österreichischen Humanismus”, by Hans Ankwicz; “Le 
Musée national de Versailles: Son importance au point de vue de l’icono- 
graphie historique étrangére”, by Albert Dépreaux. The Committee on 
Iconography has approved a standard international form of description of 
portraits, pictures, etc., of historical interest, and has devised a standard form 
of card on which such descriptions may be entered. Information respecting ` 
the Bulletin may be had from the American Historical Association. 


A series of summer seminars is projected, similar to the seminars on 
Far Eastern studies at Harvard and the University of California in 1932 and 
1934. They are designed to provide mature teachers with information and 
techniques not readily obtainable at any other time. The seminar on Chinese 
and Japanese Studies will be held at Columbia University, July 5-August 16, 
under the direction of Dr. L. C. Goodrich. Other instructors will be Arthur 
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W. Hummel, Benjamin March, Carl W. Bishop, Ryusaku Tsunoda, Shunzo 
‘Sakamaki, and H. G. Henderson. The second Russian Language Institute 
will also be held at Columbia, June 25-August 31, with Professor George Z. 
Patrick in charge. An elementary course will give a useful control of Russian 
materials to historians, political scientists, and other scholars. The advanced 
course will be intended for those already having some command of the 
Russian language. A seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies is to be held at 
Princeton University, July 20-31, under the direction of Professor Philip K. 
Hitti. Professor Walter L. Wright, jr., is secretary. Other instructors are 
Nabih A. Faris, Edward Jurji, and Dr. M. Aga-Oglu. Medievalists, his- 
torians of science, the fine arts, and Eastern Europe, as well as linguists, to 
whose interests the Arabic-Islamic field is peripheral, will find the work 
pertinent to their needs. Among the special lecturers are Professors A. A. 
Vasiliev, George Sarton, James A. Montgomery, Martin Sprengling, and 
Edwin E. Calverley. It is hoped that some financial assistance can be 
offered to a few qualified scholars who might otherwise be prevented from 
attending any of these seminars. Further information can be had from 
Dr. Mortimer Graves, American Council of Leatned Societies, 907 Fifteenth 
St, N. Ws, Washington. 


The fourth annual Seminar Conference on Hispanic American Affairs is 
to be held at the George Washington University from July 1 to August 9. 
The lecturers include James Alexander Robertson, Clarence F. Jones, Philip 
Ainsworth Means, Marie Madden, Arthur S. Aiton, Lillian Fisher, J. Lloyd 
Mecham, Alfred Hasbrouck, John Tate Lanning, Irving A. Leonard, Roland 
D. Hussey, Cecil K. Jones, and A. Curtis Wilgus. 


The Training Center for Far Eastern Studies in the Library of Congress, 
which began its work on September ı under the direction of Dr. Arthur W. 
Hummel, has already attracted upwards of twenty American, Chinese, and 
Japanese scholars. There is a staff of six.. One of the most important enter- 
prises is the preparation of biographies to be embodied in “Contributions to 
a Biographical Dictionary of the Ch’ing Dynasty”. Another, carried on by 
two resident scholars, is the translation of a selected section of the “Dynastic 
Histories of China”. 


The Department of History at Queen’s University, Kingston, announces 
another session of its summer school at the Public Archives of Canada at 
Ottawa, July 4 to August 15. The director will be Professor W. Menzies 
Whitelaw, of McGill University. 


Under the auspices of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America a tenth seminar will be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City from 
July 3 to 23. The seminar includes three. weeks of lectures, Round Table 
discussions, and field trips. Applications for further information should be 
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sent to Hubert C. Herring, the executive director, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


The Huntingtgn Library Bulletin for November includes three articles 
of special interest to historical students: “John Hepwith’s Spenserian Satire 
upon Buckingham, with some Jacobean Analogues”, by Hoyt H. Hudson; 
“The Reading of Plays during the Puritan Revolution”, by Louis B. Wright; 
and “American Prose Style, 1700-1770”, by Howard Mumford Jones. 


Vol. XVII of the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (London, 
1934, pp. 308) opens with the Presidential Address, by Professor F. M. 
Powicke, on “Some Problems in the History of the Medieval University”. 
He expresses the conviction that insufficient study had been given to the intel- 
lectural activity of the average master, bachelor, and student, so that even a 
great work like Rashdall’s Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages “con- 
veys little sense of coherence, of a closely knit, if turbulent, society actually 
alive and carried along by its own impetus”. Professor Powicke remarks that 
the labors of recent scholars have already advanced far enough to give a new 
perspective to the intellectual life of Paris. The burden of his address was 
to show the direction which further studies should take. One of the other 
papers in the volume is the Alexander Prize Essay, on “Sir John Fortescue and 
his Theory of Dominion”, by S. B. Chrimes. 


The Royal Historical Society is planning a new series of guides and 
manuals dealing with such subjects as British currency and chronology, com- 
mercial statistics for the period 1660-1782. The series will also include a 
catalogue and index to printed parliamentary papers, 1731-1800, and lists of 
departmental officials. These are intended as aids to historical research. 


The Royal Historical Society announces the “David Berry Essay” Gold 
Medal and Prize of £50 for a study on a subject, to be selected by the can- 
didate, dealing with Scottish history within the reigns of James I to James VI 
inclusive. The essays must be submitted before November 1, 1937, at 22, 
Russell Square, London. 


The British Academy has published in advance from vol. XX of its 
Proceedings (Humphrey Milford) Christopher Dawson’s Hertz Lecture on 
Edward Gibbon and Professor C. K. Webster’s Raleigh Lecture on Palmer- 
ston, Metternich, and the European System, 1830-1841. 


The manifestations of national spirit are often of such dubious value to 
mankind that it is the more satisfying to find one which has meant nothing 
but good. This we must credit to the working company of scholars con- 
stituting the Commission royale d’histoire of the Académie royale de Bel- 
gique. The origin of the commission goes back to the Revolution of 1830, 
when it became the policy of the new Belgian monarchy to promote his- 
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torical learning. “Rien ne pouvait fournir une réponse plus péremptoire 4 
ceux qui contestaient 4 la Belgique le droit à l’ind&pendance que la mise au 
jour des monuments qui attestaient son antiquité.” These words are taken 
from Professor Henri Pirenne’s history of the commission, which is the in- 
troductory section of La Commission royale d'histoire, 1834-1934: Livre 
jubilaire (Brussels, Palais des Académies, pp. 372). The commission has 
been small, of seven members, almost uniformly productive scholars, with 
“membres suppléants” after 1869. The narrative of its activities and achieve- 
ments must fill the reader with astonishment and admiration. The original 
plans were sc well made that it was only in 1898 that they were reviewed 
and their scope enlarged, especially to include documents of economic con- 
tent. Although since 1845 an adjunct of the Royal Academy, in adminis- 
tration the commission has remained independent. The beautifully printed 
anniversary volume contains biographies, often with portraits, of deceased 
members, with lists of their publications either in the Bulletin or in the 
-several series.‘ The bibliographies of the present members are added. The 
volume concludes with a systematic list of the publications of the commission. 


The valuable manual of Professor E. Cavaignac on Chronologie de 
Vhistoire mondiale (Payot, 1934, pp. 231), originally published in 1925, has 
been reissued in a revised and enlarged edition. The introduction deals with 
the different systems of chronology, starting with the present and moving 
back stage bv stage to earlier or differing systems. The explanations are 
intended to make the subject clear even to the non-technical reader. This 
section is followed by lists of dates arranged in parts, each part divided into 
periods, although the periods are numbered consecutively throughout. The 
parts are named from some dominant fact or figure. The second part, made 
up of the fourth to the eighth periods inclusive, is called “Socrates, Buddha, 
Confucius”, while the sixth and final part, periods twenty-three to twenty- 
six, is called the “British Empire”. There is a supplementary note dealing 
with primitive Christian chronology. 


The Hulsean Lectures for 1933-1934, by H. G. Wood, have been pub- 
lished under the title of Christianity and the Nature of History (Macmillan, 
1934, pp. xxxviii, 224, $2.50), which was the subject of the first lecture. An- ` 
other of the series of six of special interest to historical students is “Great Men 
and Social Forces in History”. 


Professors Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrowood, of the University 
of Texas, in writing a text on The Development of Modern Education 
(Prentice-Ha'l, 1934, pp. xxiv, 922, $3.00) have taken a broad view of their 
problem. They have decided to present an account not only of educational 
theory and practice, but also of the great historic movements, the changing 
economic conditions, and the developments in the field of thought, which 
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have had an influence on education. In the distribution of space there is 
` relatively little about recent educational history. The chapter on “Recent 
American Educational Reformers” is chiefly a discussion of the influence of 
Professor John Dewey. In the title of the second chapter, which discusses 
Humanism north of the Alps, “The Nordic Revolt and Reconstruction”, 
there is an unpleasant echo of controversies beyond the sea. 


A considerable part of the current issue of Historisk Tidsskrift (1934, 
no. 4) is given over to a bibliography of Norwegian history compiled by 
Reidar Omang. 


The Danish Historisk Tidsskrift published at the close of last year a 
bibliographical supplement covering the years 1931 and 1932. The lists were 
prepared by H. Bruun (Fortegnelse over historisk Litteratur, Copenhagen, 
1934, pp- 105). 

A few years ago eleven Swedish historians began to collaborate on an 
extensive history of the Swedish Church to be published in nine volumes, each 
of about 600 pages. Volume IU, the first to appear, came from the press in 
1933; the entire work is to be completed not later than 1937. The venture 
is directed by Hjalmar Holmquist and Hilding Pleijel of the University 
of Lund. 


The Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation (founded soon after the close 
of the World War) has realized one of its several purposes in the publica- 
tion of a Short History of Sweden which, though quite brief and highly 
condensed, is still sufficiently extensive to give the general public a fairly 
adequate idea of the essential facts and movements in Swedish national 
‘development (New York, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. X, 443, $5.00). 
The volume is the joint product of Ragnar Svanström and Carl Fredrik 
Palmstierna. The translation is by Joan Bulman. Mr. Svanström has con- 
tributed most of the materials down to the death of Charles XII (1718) and 
has produced a very readable narrative. The history of the last two centuries 
is the work of Dr. Palmstierna, who writes from a thorough understanding 
of the facts and forces that have shaped the Swedish nation in modern times. 

L.M.L. 


A Short History of Czechoslovakia (Robert M. McBride, 1934, pp. v, 198, 
$2.00), by Professor Kamil Krofta, of the University of Prague, devotes to 
the last two centuries somewhat more than their share of attention. This 
is hardly to be wondered at, and the chapters dealing with the origin and 
development of Bohemian civilization are not so much curtailed as to lose 
appreciably in value. The moderation with which the many serious and 
controversial problems of recent times are discussed merits commendation 
even from those who might not on some details agree with the author. 
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Reasonable attention is given to the cultural development of each period and, 
of course, to the vital religious factors. In general one must admit that the 
purpose of the volume, to serve as introductory manual to the history of a 
country far more important than its size or population "would indicate, has 
: been well and fairly carried out. The map includes within its boundaries 
countries which were parts of Bohemia. Kings of Bohemia did not rule in 
Vienna under that title, or in Budapest or Belgrade. AIA 


A text of great utility in the study of the five governments of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Russia is The Background of European Govern- 
ments (Farrar and Rinehart, 1935, pp. xv, 604), by Professor Norman L. 
Hill and Associate Professor Harold W. Stake, both of the University of 
Nebraska, because the treatment.is composed of a wide variety of explana- 
tion and comment drawn from books, magazine articles, newspaper descrip- 
tions, speeches, and letters. 


A Preface to Economic History (Harper, 1934, pp. vii, 232, $1.50), by 
Huntly Macdonald Sinclair, formerly assistant professor of economics and 
commerce at Washington University, introduces “the beginner in the study 
of economics to the origins of our complicated economic system”. It starts 
with primitive man. There is a brief bibliography. 


Articles: Lazare de Gérin-Richard, L’héritage de Fustel de Coulanges 
(Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov.); J. A. Spender, The Writing of Modern History 
(Contemporary Rev., Jan.); Shepard B. Clough, Present Trends in French 
Historical Writing (Columbia Univ. Quar., June); Paul -C. Perrotta, 
Giambattista Vico, Philosopher-Historian (Catholic Hist. Rev., Jan.); Michael 
Williams, The Contemporary Crisis in Thought and the Historian |Presi- 
dential Address, American Catholic Historical Association] (#bid.); Walter 
J. Shepard, Democracy in Transition [Presidential Address, Am. Pol. Sci. 
Assoc.] (Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb.); Cyrus H. Peake, Some Aspects of the 


Introduction of Modern Science into China (Isis, Dec.); George Sarton, 


22 


George Catlin, “Indian-loving Catlin”, 1796-1872 (ibid.); Golden Jubilee ` 


of the American Catholic Historical Society (Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., 
Sept.); E. L. Woodward, Bias in the Teaching of History (History, Dec.). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The following reports of excavations and discoveries have recently ap- 
peared: a general review for 1933 in the Bulletin de correspondance helle- 
nique, 1934, no. 1; the Oriental Institute report in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages for January; Tell el Amarna, by J. D. S. Pendlebury in 
the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology for November; Ras Shamra material, 
by Ch. Virolleaud in Syria, XV, no. 3; Antissa, by W. Lamb, the Ionian 


i 
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Islands by S. Burton, Haliartos, by R. P. Austin, all in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, XXXII; excavations in the grotto of Arkalochori, 
. by Sp. Marinatos in the Rivista di filologia for December; on Holland, by 
A. Roes, and on Gaul, by A. Grenier, in the Revue des études anciennes for 
December; and finally Roman Britain, by R. G. Collingwood: and M. V. 
Taylor, in the Journal of Roman Studies, 1934, no. 2. 


On historical sources we may note articles by H. Giiterbock on historical 
tradition and its literary form among the Babylonians and the Hittites in the 
Zeitschrift für Assyriologie, August; M. Dittman, on the development of 
historiography among the Romans in the Classical Journal for February; 
reports of recent literature on Tacitus, Velleius, Valerius Maximus, Mela, 
Columella, Curtius Rufus, Frontinus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Eutropius, 
and Aurelius Victor, in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, no. 247, P. Preiswerk, in 
Philologus for December, on reflections of his time.in Valerius Flaccus; and 
sources for Plutarch’s life of Marcellus, by A. Klotz, in Rheinisches Museum, 
LXXXIII, no. 4. Note also a bibliography of Christian Egypt, 1933-1934, 
by De Lacy O’Leary in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, November. 


The University of Missouri Studies for January contains a monograph 
of Dr. Thomas Allan Brady on “The Reception of the Egyptian Cults by 
the Greeks, 330-30 B. C.”. 


In Staaten, Völker, Männer (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1934, pp. viii, 158, 6 M.), 
Professor Ernst Kornemann has published a group of six lectures delivered 
between 1926 and 1933. They reveal the historian’s wide range of interest 
and knowledge of many periods of Ancient history. All are more or less 
connected with problems of the ancient state. The first lecture is a general 
discussion, somewhat Spenglerian in its point of view. The second in-, 
terestingly uses the situation of Attic cults in Athens as a basis for a dis- 
cussion of the stages in the unification of Attica, and a third attempts to 
trace some genuine Macedonian strands in the tradition of Alexander to the 
writings of Ptolemy I. Tiberius is presented in the tragic réle of an anachron- 
istic Cato broken on the system of Augustus. There follows a general essay 
on the “invisible boundaries of the Roman Empire”, really a prospectus for 
a series of studies of client-kingdoms in the historical seminar at Breslau, 
showing how Roman policy in dealing with these prepared the way for the 
peripeteia of the late empire. The final study, the site of Varus’s defeat, is 
more specifically addressed to his German audience and concludes with the 
hope that Hitler will redeem the political ineffectiveness of the Germans so 
well exemplified in the fate of Arminius. 


The essays on Citizens of Long Ago, by the late Adeline Belle Hawes 
(Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. vii, 183, $2.50) present with a quiet 
charm and wit the human side of a number of the more interesting figures 
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of the Roman Empire. The series ranges from Plutarch through Martial, 
Apuleius, Marcus Aurelius and Fronto, Lucian, Julian, and Rutilius Nama- 
tianus, picking out the details that reveal the persongl qualities of each. ` 
The same emphasis upon human interests goes on through two more studies, 
one, of the Roman attitude to children, and the other, of Roman.charities 
and philanthropies. The book contains little that is new but much that may 
be appreciated and enjoyed. 


In Gk studi romani nel mondo (Bologna, Licinio Cappelli, 1934, pp- 
203), vol. I, we have a series of articles by specialists who review the progress 
of Roman studies in various countries during the past decade. One may 
perhaps mention especially Roman archaeology in America by Van Buren, 
Carcopino’s review of Roman studies in France, Boethius on Roman History 
and Topography in Sweden, and Richmond on a decade of excavations in 
Britain, but the series contains more out of the way materials such as 
Bohemian researches, by B. Jensovsky, Roman History in Hungarian His- 
toriography, by G. Miskolczy, and Roman Law in Japan, by Toshio Muto. 


Articles: H. C. Richardson, Iron, Prehistoric and Ancient (Am. Jour. 
Arch, Dec.); T. Fish, Aspects of Sumerian Civilisation during the Third 
Dynasty of Ur (Bull., John Rylands Library, Jan.); R. Gordis; Sectional 
Rivalry in the Kingdom of Judah (Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan.); J. A. Wilson, 
The Libyans and the End of the Egyptian Empire (Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 
Jan.); J. G. Milne, “Phocaean Gold” in Egypt (Jour. Egypt. Arch., Nov.); 
N. G. L. Hammond, Prehistoric Epirus and the Dorian Invasion (Ann. 
Brit. Sch. Athens, XXXII); M. L. Kambanis, Note sur le classement chrono- 
logique des monnaies d'Athènes (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1934, no. 1); B. D. 
Merritt and G. Davidson, Treaty of Athens and Haliae (Am. Jour. Philol., 
Jan.); A. Momigliano, La koine eirene dal 386 al 338 a. C. (Riv. Filol., Dec.); 
G. de Sanctis, Epigraphica XII: Il regolamento militari dei Macedoni (ibid.); 
S. Accame, La diarchia dei Molossi (ibid.); Jean Hatzfeld, Un tournant dans 
Vhistoire de la Grèce (Rev. Synthese, Dec.); E. Bickermann, Alexandre le 
Grand et les villes d’Asie (Rev. Etudes Grecques, Sept.); E. T. Salmon, 
Rome’s Battles with Etruscans and Gauls in 284-282 B. C. (Class. Philol., 
Jan.); T. Frank, On the Migration of Romans to Sicily (Am. Jour. Philol., 
Jan.); N. Vulic, The Illyrian War of Octavian (Jour. Rom. Stud., 1934, 
no. 2); R. Syme, Lentulus and the Origin of Moesia (ibid.); K. Scott, The 
Röle of Basilides in the Events of A. D. 69 (ibid.); A. von Premerstein, 
C. Julius Quadratus Bassus, Klient des jüngeren Plinius und General Trajans 
(Sitzungsber. Bayer. Akad., 1934, no. 3); F. Pringsheim, The Legal Policy 
and Reforms of Hadrian (Jour. Rom. Stud., 1934, no. 2); F. Cumont, The 
Population of Syria (ibid.), H. Mattingly, Britannia (Antiquity, Jan.); 
A. P. Dorjahn and L. K. Born, Vegetius on the Decay of the Roman Army 
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(Class. Jour., Dec.); E. J. Jonkers, De Vinfluence du Christianisme sur la 

législation relative à l'esclavage dans l'antiquité (Mnemosyne, Oct.); Emile 

Linckenheld, Une nouvelle voie romaine en Lorraine (An. VEst, 1934, no. 4). 
T.R.S.B. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The second of the studies in the script of Tours, published by the 
Mediaeval Academy of America, is entitled The Earliest Book of Tours, 
with Supplementary Descriptions of other Manuscripts of Tours (1934, pp. 
xvii, 140, plates 60). The author is Professor Edward K. Rand, who has 
had the assistance of Professor Leslie Webber Jones for the descriptions of 
certain manuscripts which were not noted or were inadequately described 
in Volume I. The first part of the work describes and analyzes the copy of 
Eugippius’s extracts from St. Augustine, a manuscript which is accepted as 
the earliest representative product of the school of Tours. The equipment 
of indexes and reference plates is designed to make the volume of the greatest 
practical utility to students of Latin paleography. It is believed that this new 
contribution of the Mediaeval Academy sheds important light upon the 
Carolingian culture, which is of growing significance in the general estimate 
of the civilization of the Middle Ages. 


The réle of Reims in the life of France emphasizes the importance of 
the Histoire de Reims depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours (Reims, Matot- 
Braine, 3 vols., 800 plans, maps, portraits, and other sketches, 125 fr.), by 
Georges Boussinesq and Gustave Laurent. It is based upon a careful ex- 
amination of the archives of the city as well as upon other relevant material. 
M. Laurent is already known for his works upon various phases of the history 
of Reims. 


Under the editorship of Arthur Landgraf, professor of theology at Bam- 
berg, Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense publishes as its fasc. 14 two Ecrits 
théologiques de l'école d’Abelard: Textes inédits (Louvain, 1934, pp. lviii, 
330). One, Sententie Parisienses, found in the Bibliothéque nationale at 
Paris, is dated between 1139 and 1141; the other, Ysagoge in theologiam from 
a MS. in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, was written between 
1148 and 1152. The authorship in both cases is unknown. 


The Council of Vienne, in which the Order of Templars made its last 
vain stand against Pope Clement V and Philip the Fair, is discussed for the 
first time as a whole by Ewald Müller in Das Konzil von Vienne, 1311- 
1312, seine Quellen und seine Geschichte (Vorreformationsgeschichtliche 
Forschungen, vol. XII, Münster, Aschendorff, 1934, pp. xvi, 756). 


Social Conflicts in Medieval German Poetry (University of California 
Publications in Philology, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 1934, pp. viii, 140), by Erwin 
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Gustav Gudde, is directed primarily to the student of literature, but will be 
of interest to the historian searching for source material on medieval social 
attitudes. The author, however, would have been well advised if he had read 
more than he has in the history of the period. It is somewhat surprising to 
find such important omissions from his bibliography as Blume, Ouellensätze 
zur Geschichte unseres Volkes, vol. Ill; Dieffenbacher, Deutsches Leben 
im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, with excellent bibliography (1907); Th. Schauf- 
fler, Ouellenbuchlein zur Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Mittelalters (2d 
ed., 1892); Michael, Culturzustände des deutschen Volkes, 6 vols. (1897- 
1915), and his Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, vol. III (3d ed., 1897). A 
reading of James Westfall Thompson’s Feudal Germany, ch. XIII (Chicago, 
1928), would also have assisted the author’s understanding of social classes 
in medieval Germany. 

Des lois et coutumes de Saint-Amand, by Professor E. M. Meijers, of the 


University of Leiden, and Professor J. J. Salverda de Grave, formerly at the 
University of Amsterdam (Haarlem, Willink and Son, 1934, pp. xx, 268, 


12.75 fl.), contains the extant texts of the civil, penal, and administrative law. 


of the communé of Saint-Amand, a town in French Flanders situated on 
the River Scarpe north of Valenciennes. The documents date from the 
twelfth century and since and the carefully prepared text is accompanied by 
a parallel translation in modern French. The editors discovered the original 
in the rich repository of the Bibliotheca Thysiana in Leiden, without which 
text, it appears, we would be unable to form an adequate opinion of the 
law of this old French Flemish town. An appendix of twelve documents, 
drawn fcr the most part from the archives of Lille and of Saint-Amand, is 
appended. A glossary of unusual terms and a sketch-map of Saint-Amand 
are added, thus greatly enhancing the usefulness of this handsome volume. 
i H. S. L. 


The first volume of Jean Guiraud’s Histoire de l'Inquisition, au Moyen 
Age (Picard, pp. xlviii, 425, 55 fr.) deals with the Cathari and the Vaudois 
and the conszitution of a court to combat them. There are to be two other 
volumes. 


The Swedish historian Sture Bolin has published an important study of 
the military and naval organizations in Denmark in the later Middle Ages 
and of the growing importance of the privileged classes in these services 
(Ledung och Frälse [the militia and the privileged classes], Lund, 1934.) 


Articles: Ludwig Schmidt, Das germanische Volkstum in den Reichen 
der Völkerwanderung (Hist. Vierteljahr., Jan.); G. H. Wheeler, St. Patrick’s 
Birthplace (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); J. E. A. Jolliffe, English Book-right 
(ibid.); Alexandre Haggerty Krappe, La légende de l'arrivée des Lombards 
en Italie (Moyen Age, Dec.); Philip Grierson, Hughes de Saint-Bertin: 


ch ie 
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Etait-il archichapelain de Charles le chauve? (ibid.); Louis H. Gray, The 
Origin of the Name of Glastonbury (Speculum, Jan.); Joan Hussey, Michael 
Psellus, the Byzantige Historian (ibid.); Dorothy Sutcliffe, The Financial 
Condition of the See of Canterbury, 1279-1292 (ibid.); B. Schmeidler, 
Nochmals: Venedig und das Deutsche Reich von 983-1024 (Hist. Zeitsch., 
Jan.); H. A. Cronne, The Salisbury Oath [Historical Revision, LXXI] 
(History, Dec.); Halvdan Koht, Noreg eit len av St. Olav [Norway a fief 
held from St. Olaf] (Norw. Hist. Tidsskr., 1934, no. 3); Wilhelm Petzsch, 
Jumne-Jomsborg und die Ausgrabungen in Wollin (Nordische Rundschau, 
1934, no. 3); Johannes Steenstrup, Valdemar Sejrs Död og de ved Tronskiftet 
vedtagne Ændringer i Landets Styrelse [changes in the Danish administra- 
tion after the death of Valdemar the Victorious] (Dan. Hist. Tidsskr., 1934, 
no. 1); Absalon Taranger, Om kongevalg i Norge i sagatiden [royal elections 
in Norway in the saga period] (Norw. Hist. Tidsskr., 1934, no. 3; Ferdinand 
Güterbock, Barbarossas ältester Sohn und die Thronfolge des Zweitgeborenen 
(Hist. Vierteljahr., Jan.); N. Denholm-Young, Robert Carpenter and the 
Provisions of Westminster (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Eleanor Swift, Obedien- 
tiary and other Accounts of Battle Abbey in the Huntington Library (Bull. 
Inst, Hist. Research, Nov.); Gaston Zeller, Une ancienne voie de traffic 
international à travers la Sarre (An. Est, 1934, no. 4); P. de Remusat, Le 
crime de Raibaut Remusat, 20 juin, 1391 (Rev. Etudes Hist., Oct.); Hans 
Bütow, Zur Lebensgeschichte des Augustinermönches Johannes Klenkok, 
Bekämpfer des Sachsenspiegels (Hist. Vierteljahr., Jan.); E. Van Steenberghe, 
Gerson à Bruges (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Jan.); Richard A. Newhall, Bedford’s 
Ordinance on the Watch of September, 1428 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.). 


Documents: H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, The Parliament of 
Lincoln, 1316 [two letters] (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov.). 


FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


General review: Gustav Wolf, Zusammenfassende reformationsgeschicht- 


liche Arbeiter (Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., 1934, nos. 1, 2). 


Vol. II, the second half, of Schottenloher’s Bibliographie zur deutschen 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung, 1517-1585 (Hiersemann) 
has appeared. It will be reviewed here at an carly date. 


A chapter from the history of anti-Semitism in Germany has been written 
by Wilhelm Grau, in a volume entitled Antisemitismus im späten Mittelalter: 
Das Ende der regensburger Judengemeinde, 1450-1519 (Munich, Duncker 
and Humblot, 1934, 5.50 M.), with something more than side-glances at the 
present situation. It is a comprehensive study of the material available. 
There is a foreword by Professor K. A. von Müller. 
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Much light is thrown upon trade usages in the early sixteenth century by 
the contents of the five manuscripts printed in Welthandelsbräuche (Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1934, pp. xvi, 380, 20 M.), edited by Karl Otto 
Miller. These manuscripts were drawn for the information of the Baumgart- 
ners of Augsburg. The first is a book of trade usages for 1506, the second, 
English trade usages of 1508. The others deal with dues, gold and silver, 
packing, marking, tricks of traders, etc. The scope of the information is 
surprisingly wide considering the fact that it was assembled for a single 
mercantile house. 


Voyageurs, Robes. Noires, et Coureurs de Bois (Institute of French 
Studies, Columbia University, 1934, pp. xiv, 391, $2.75), edited by Dr. 
Charles Upson Clark, is intended to make accessible to students simpler 
French narratives, but as the selections are from the stories of missionaries 
and explorers in the seventeenth century, the volume is a useful source book 
of early French colonial enterprises in America. They come from the Thwaites 
edition of the Jesuit Relations and from the Margry collection of documents. 
There are abundant notes and a brief bibliography. 


Articles: H. M. Legros et E. Kerchner, Louis XI à Alençon et au Mont 
Saint-Michel en 1473 (Rev. Etudes Hist., Oct.); John Horsch, The Rise of 
Mennonitism in the Netherlands (Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct.); A. P. New- 
ton, The West Indies in International Politics, 1550-1580 (History, Dec.); 
B. B. Gamzue, Elizabeth and Literary Patronage (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Dec.); E. A. Lewis, The Toll Books of some North Pembrokeshire Fairs, 
1599-1603 (Bull. Board Celtic Stud., Nov.); Johan Schreiner, Norges- 
artiklen i Christian handfestning [articles relating to Norway in the corona- 
tion charter of Christian III] (Norw. Hist. Tidsskr., 1934, no. 4); J. U. Nef, 
The Progress of Technology and the Growth of Large Scale Industry in 
Great Britain,,1540-1640 (Ec. Hist. Rev., Oct.); A. J. and R. H. Tawney, 
An Occupational Census in the Seventeenth Century (ibid.). 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


The Scottish Historical Society has issued a fourth volume of Highland 
Papers. The editor is J. R. N. Macphail and W. K. Dickson has written a 
biographical introduction. These papers illustrate West Highland history 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. In tracing the pedigrees of 
certain families such curious transformations of names as Gilleasbuig (Gaelic) 
to Archibald and McLea to Livingston are noted. 


The subtitle Un grand roi méconnu indicates the thesis of Colonel Charles 
Romain’s Louis XIII (Hachette, 1934, pp. 216, 15 fr.). As a biography it 
deals with every phase of the king’s career. 
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Svensk Förvalining i Livland, 1617-1634, by Ragnar Liljedahl (Upsala, 
1933, Pp. xxiv, 557), is an academic dissertation of great merit dealing with 
the administration in Livonia and Estonia in the earlier years of Swedish 


occupation. ° 


A second volume has appeared of the new and critical edition of the 
Lettres de Mme. de Maintenon (Letouzey and Ané, 30 fr.), which is being 
prepared by Marcel Langlois under the auspices of the French Institute. 


The manner in which Louis XIV regimented his court nobles and even 
princes of the blood is explained in a small volume entitled Le rang et 
"étiquette sous l'ancien régime (Alcan, 1934, pp. viii, 154, 12 fr.), by 
Henri Brocher. 


To its “Bibliothèque historique” the Librairie Plon has added a new 
edition of P. de Crousaz-Crétet’s Paris sous Louis XIV (15 fr.). Another 
recent publication of the same house is Isabelle II, reine d’Espagne (pp. xxx, 
298, 15 fr.), by Pierre de Luz. During her reign Spain suffered in every 
sense of the word from what M. Lavisse once called “un manque de roi”. 


David Nichol Smith’s Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford (Ox- 
ford) contains items not included in Ball’s edition of Swifts correspondence 
because unavailable when that collection was prepared. These letters were 
written to Charles Ford, the gazetteer, in thé period 1708-1737, many of 
them in the years 1710-1714, and thus are of considerable interest to students 
of history. 

Willard Connely in his Sir Richard Steele (Scribner) has reduced to a 
single readable volume the material in Aitken’s longer work, adding some 
gleanings of his own. But his efforts to achieve a distinctive style obtrude 
themselves on the reader and thus defeat his purpose. In some cases he is 
careless with facts. Nevertheless, there is no other more satisfactory life of 
Steele for the general reader or undergraduate. 


In the Life and Work of Sir John Fielding (Lincoln Williams) R. Leslie- 
Melville supplies a biography of the famous blind magistrate of Bow Street, 
brother of the novelist. The book deals as much with episodes in which 
Fielding played’a part as with the man himself. 


The aim of the volume entitled Primitivism and the Idea of Progress in 
English Popular Literature of the Eighteenth Century (Johns Hopkins Press, 
1934, pp. xxi, 343, $2.75), by Lois Whitney, assistant professor at Vassar 
College, is “to see what the history of ideas in the eighteenth century would 
look like if it were written, not in terms of what the philosophers actually 
said, but in terms of what the public thought they said”. Selecting for this 
purpose the familiar concepts of “primitivism” and “progress”, she under- 
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"took to examine their use in “popular” literature, especially in the last half 
of the eighteenth century. She scems to understand popular literature as 
implying the obscure rather than the widely circulated and well-known, 
and she attempted to “select from the available material popular documents 
that are as fresh but at the same time as thoroughly representative as pos- 
sible’, Unfortunately, readers are left entirely unaware of the mbvement 
of events in the society in which the writers lived, and the ideas considered 
do not seem to have been associated with any particular circumstances in a 


given time. W.T.L. 


Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century illustrated from Writers 
of the Period (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1934, 
pp. xl, 301, $3.75), by Professor John Martin Creed and John Sandwith Boys 
Smith, fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is a collection of excerpts 
from the works of writers who flourished in the eighteenth century, chiefly 
in Great Britain, arranged under the six categories: Natural Religion and 
Revelation, the Credentials of Revelation, the Grounds and Sufficiency of 
Natural Religion Considered, the Passing of the Age of Reason, the Study 
of the Bible, the Church in its Relation to the State. The British writers range 
from Locke to Burke and Paley, including Tindal, Sherlock, Butler, Hoadly, 
Law, Berkeley, Wesley, Warburton, and Hume. Those from other countries 
are Rousseau, Lessing, Kant, Spinoza, Herder, Richard Simon, and Jean 
Anstruc. The introduction is held together by a loose thread derived from 
the selections printed. The basis of selection is not clear, and the biographical 
information is insufficient to place these pieces in the controversies of their 


day. W. T.L. 


The monograph of Dr. Edith Ruff dealing with Jean Louis de Lolme und 
sein Werk über die Verfassung Englands (Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1934, 
pp- 108, 4.20 M.) naturally has as its principal theme De Lolme’s La constitu- 
tion de l'Angleterre, for it was this work which perpetuated its author’s 
name, but an important chapter is devoted to the troubles in Geneva which 
were the cause of De Lolme’s voluntary exile. Another chapter discusses the 
relationship of his work to the teachings of Montesquieu and Rousseau and 
its criticism by Dupont de Nemours. Incidentally Dr. Ruff calls attention to 
the large use made of the book by Americans of the Revolutionary period, 
Adams, Madison, Wilson, and Morris. A final chapter treats of its in- 
fluence on German liberal thinkers before 1848. 


As some English historians have looked back with mingled pride and 
regret to the empire their forbears built and lost in America, so have French 
writers, and this little book by André Lichtenberger, Montcalm et la tragédie 
canadienne (Plon, 1934, pp. viii, 244, 12 fr.) is one of the numerous results. 
Unlike some others, it makes no pretense to original scholarship. It is a 
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sketchy but well-written account of the Seven Years War on this continent, - 
with Montcalm as the central figure. Though describing a war, the author 
betrays no understanding of military operations. In a final analysis of the 
reasons for the fall ef the French empire, he makes no mention of sea power. 
His chief emphasis is upon the historic quarrel between the French general 
and the Canadian-born governor, beneath which yawned the gulf that 
already separated the colony from its mother country. In addition to quoting 
voluminously from the published correspondence of the day, M. Lichten- 
berger cites later writers, some of whom have led him astray. To their 
errors, he has added others of his own making. Nouvelle-Angleterre is . 
synonymous with the thirteen colonies, and Britain restored Louisbourg to 
France surtout pour refrénir leur ambition. A. L. B. 


A volume which deäls with the precursors of Catholic Emancipation is 
The Irish Volunteers and Catholic Emancipation (Burns, Oates, 12s. 6d.), 
. by the Rev. Patrick Rogers. The “Volunteers” were an essentially Protestant 
organization and Presbyterians from the North of Ireland took the lead in 
formulating their program. The significant fact is that they contended for 
reform in parliamentary representation not only for themselves but for their 
Catholic neighbors. The other points in their program were revision of the 
trade laws and freedom of the Irish Parliament from English control. 


The commission for the publication of documents dealing with the 
economic history of the French Revolution has issued a volume of great 
interest in its series of “Mémoires et Documents”, L’accaparement à Paris 
sous la Terreur: Essai sur l'application de la loi du 26 juillet, 1793 (Leroux, 
40 fr.). The editor is Professor Henri Calvet, of the Lycée Janson-de-Sailly. 


Another contribution to the history of the controversy between church 
and state in France during a critical period is made in Le Saint-Siège et les 
anciens Constitutionnels: Mgr. Louis Belmas, ancien évéque constitutionnel 
de l Aude, évêque de Cambrai, 1757-1841 (Picard, 2 vols., 175 fr.). As its 
subtitle indicates, this work’ deals especially with the religious movement in 
the department of the North. 


Articles: Roger Blais, Histotre de la forét de la Ville de Nancy (An. 
PEst, 1934, no. 3); Samuel Germain, La physique en Lorraine au début du 
XVIP siècle (ibid.); R. C. Anderson, Royalists at Sea, 1651-1653 (Mariner’s 
Mirror, Jan.); Lauritz Weibull, Gustave-Adolphe et Richelieu (Rev. Hist., 
Sept.); G. E. Fussell, Farming Methods in the Early Stuart Period [1] (Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Mar.); Max J. Wasserman and Frank H. Beach, Some Neglected 
Monetary Theories of John Law (Am. Ec. Rev., Dec.); J. C. Walker, The 
Duke of Newcastle and the British Envoys at the Congress of Cambrai 
(Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Mario Einaudi, The British Background of Burke’s 
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Political Philosophy (Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec.); Lucien Braye, Le particularisme 
du Barrois mouvant à la veille de la Révolution (An. PEst, 1934, no. 3); 
Jean Collot, L’affaire Réveillon (Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov.) Maurice Harbulot, 
Etudes sur les finances de l'ancienne France: Le sort dans les finances publiques 
[lotteries] (Rev. Sci. Pol., July); L. de Cardenal, Les idées de Linguet sur 
le crédit public (Rev. Fr., July); M. L. Blumer, La commission pour la 
recherche des objets de sciences et arts en Italie, 1796-1797 [III] (ibid.); 
Edmond Soreau, Contribution à l'histoire du ravitaillement en Loir-et-Cher, 
pendant la Révolution (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Nov.); Michel Eude, La Com- 
mune robespierriste (ibid.); Mary Fisher, The Treaty of St. Ildefonso in 
Martens’ ‘Recueil des Traités’ (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov.). 


Documents: F. G. Emmison, ed., The Earliest Turnpike Bill: Biggleswade 
to Baldock Road, 1622 (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov.); Edouard Chapuisat, 
ed., Mounier, président de la Constituante et les journées des 5 et 6 octobre, 
1789 [deposition made at Geneva in July, 1790] (Rév. Fr., July); P. Caron, 
ed., Lettres de Jean Auvray, jardinier parisien, et de ses fils soldats, messidor, 
an ll-pluviose, an III (ibid.). 


HISTORY SINCE 1800 


General review: Kent Roberts Greenfield, The Historiography of the 
Risorgimento since 1920 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar.); Raymond Guyot, Histoire 
de France, 1815-1914 (Rev. Hist., Sept.). 


The Congress of Vienna, 1814-1815 (G. Bell, 1934, pp. xii, 189, 6s.), by 
C. K. Webster, Litt. D., F. B. A., was first published by the British Foreign 
Office in 1919 as one of a series of handbooks on subjects likely to come under 
discussion during the peace conference. In his original preface Professor 
Webster termed it a piece de circonstance and explained that it was written 
in eleven weeks. It was a tour de force, rather, not only because it was pro- 
duced on short order, but because it gave the first balanced picture in English 
of a congress which had a better record for its contributions to lasting peace 
than has had the conference which was so soon to meet. The handbooks,. 
Professor Webster remarks in his new preface, do not seem to have produced 
“much effect except on the waste-paper baskets”. He adds that “when on 
January 28, 1919, one Delegate referred to the Congress of Vienna, President 
Wilson is recorded to have replied that: “The present enterprise was very 
different from that undertaken a century ago, and he hoped that even by 
reference no odour of Vienna would again be brought into their proceedings.’ 
Nor so far as I know was any introduced—by reference.” 


No account has hitherto existed of the technical development of the 
French foreign ministry since the French Revolution. This lacuna has been 
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filled by Emmanuel de Levi-Mirepoix in Le ministre des affaires étrangères: 
Organisation de Ixdministration centrale et des services extérieurs, 1793- 
. 1933, preceded by a substantial introduction tracing the growth from the 
sixteenth century (Angers, 1934, pp. 265).. 


An important phase of Gladstone’s earlier administrative experience is 
described in Mr. Gladstone at the Board of Trade, by F. E. Hyde (Cobden- 
Sanderson, 10s. 6d.). He was appointed vice president of the board by Sir 
Robert Peel and was encharged with its responsibilities for three years and 
a half. Among the questions which came before him for legislative proposals 
© were tariff revision, railway rates, and joint-stock companies. In dealing with 
these he first revealed some of the qualities which were to distinguish him 
as chancellor of the exchequer. It was, moreover, a great opportunity to be 
under such a chief as Sir Robert Peel. 


Two books of interest for Austrian history of the Revolution of 1848 and 
the decade following are Feldmarschall First Windischgritz: Revolution und 
Gegenrevolution in Osterreich (Vienna, Braumiiller, 1934, pp. 408, 15 M.), 
by Paul Müller, and Briefe des Staatskanzlers Fürsten Metternich-Winneburg 
an den Grafen Buol-Schauenstein aus den Jahren 1852-1859 (Munich, Olden- 
bourg, 1934, pp. 246, 8.50 M.), edited by Professor Carl J. Burckhardt. The 
author of the first has had access to the Windischgrätz papers in Tachau and 
the Metternich papers in Plass. He has also used to advantage the Vienna 
archives, especially the papers of Minister Bach. The Metternich letters in 
the second of the two volumes have been preserved in the Buol family. 


A contribution of considerable interest to the history of the origin of 
Article 5 of the Treaty of Prague has been made by Professor Otto Scheel, 
of the University of Kiel, in Bismarcks Wille zu Deutschland in den Friedens- 
schlüssen 1866 (Breslau, Hirt, 1934, 9 M.). From the negotiations with 
Denmark prior to the outbreak of the Austro-Prussian War it is apparent 
‘that Bismarck was not opposed in principle to the cession of a part of 
Schleswig. His notions of a general settlement had to be modified in view 
of the situation set up after Königgrätz by attempted French intervention. 


L’avenement de la République, 1873-1875 (Perrin, 15 fr.), by Charles 
Chesnelong, is made up of the author’s memoirs published by his grandson. 
It will be recalled how important a part Chesnelong played in the attempt to 
place the Comte de Chambord on the throne as Henry V. He told this story 
in La campagne monarchique d'octobre, 1873, published in 1895. 


Another volume has been published under the auspices of the Alsace- 
Lorraine institute of the University of Frankfurt. It is entitled Wissenschaft 
und Literatur in Elsass-Lothringen, 1871-1918, and is the third volume of 
the series “Das Reichsland Elsass-Lothringen, 1871-1918”. The editor, 
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Georg Wolfram, was director of archives at Metz from 1888 to 1909, when 
he became director of libraries at Strasbourg. 4 


A new volume in the official history of the French, armies during the 
World War is volume IV, of tome I, La bataille de l Aisne: La course à la 
mer, 14 septembre-13 novembre, 1914. There are four volumes of. annexes 
and two cases of maps. The price is 615 francs. 


General H. Colin’s La Cote 304 et le Mort Homme: 1916-1917 (Payot, 
1934, pp. 186, 18 fr.) is, in a sense, a memorial history, written at the request 
of an association of veterans of the actions on the west bank of the Meuse. 
Although hardly an important contribution, it is an excellent work of this 
type; the brief narrative is amplified not with rhetoric but with interesting 
extracts from orders and reports, printed accounts, and personal recollections. 
There are also interesting quotations from German sources, and much at- 
tention is paid to the conduct of the battle on the German side. One notes 
repeatedly the similarity of tone and spirit in the comments of French and 
German participants: the battle very clearly made the same spiritual impres- 
sion on both, and their comments recorded it in a tone of almost reverent 
seriousness—one in striking contrast to the buoyant rhetoric of their respective 
literary campfollowers. A German officer who served in the battle has ob- 
served that Verdun left the opposing armies united by a common experience 
which set them off and apart, so to speak, from the rest of the world. This 
was the striking note of Pétain’s brief volume on Verdun, and it is echoed 
in this book. The difficulties and failures of the German Command General 
Colin sets forth with no blast of triumph but almost in a tone of sympathetic 
understanding. T.H. T. 


General Charles H. Sherrill devoted a substantial portion of his time in 
Turkey in 1932-1933 to writing A Years Embassy to Mustafa Kemal 
(Seribner’s, 1934, pp. XV, 277, $3.00). The Turkish president—lately renamed 
by act of parliament Kemal Atatiirk—is not only the principal subject but 
also a principal source of the book, since he granted the author long inter- 
views, describing and illustrating by crude, effective drawings (here shown) 
the great days in his career, both military and political. Accordingly General 
Sherrill conveys in sprightly fashion much reliable information, clearing up 
doubts about this “rugged man of unusual strength and in excellent physical 
condition”. Some errors intrude: neither the King-Crane nor the Harbord 
Commission was sent to Turkey in answer to a request from the Sivas Con- 
gress of September 4, 1919 (p. 72); before that date the reviewer had drafted 
that portion of the former commission’s report which recommended an 
American mandate over the whole of Turkey; nor was the Turkish quarter 
of Smyrna “burned to the ground” in 1922 (p. 130), for he saw it intact in 
1925. The appendix on “Stamboul’s Palaces, Mosques”, etc., is fresh and 
well worth reading. A.H.L. 
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Dr. Arthur Rosenberg’s Geschichte der Bolschevismus von Marx bis zur - 
Gegenwart, first pwplished three years ago, has now been translated by Ian 
F. D. Morrow under the title of A History of Bolshevism from Marx to the 
First Five Years’ Plan (Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. viii, 250, $3.75). 
As Dr. Rosenberg was once a member of the central committee of the German 
Communist party he writes of the history of Communism from sympathetic 
understanding. His book is a trustworthy guide in the study of the subject. 


A History of National Socialism, by Konrad Heiden (Knopf, 1935, pp- 
xiii, 430, ix, $4.00), is made up of selections, translated from this well-known 
journalist’s Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus (1932) and Geburt des dritten 
Reiches (1934). A final chapter has been added, dealing with the “Reichstag 
Trial”, the purge of 1934, and other recent developments. There is a brief 
bibliography. 


Vol. XV of “Osteuropäische Forschungen” is entitled Die völkerrechtliche 
Anerkennung Sowjetrusslands (Königsberg, Ost-Europa Verlag, 1934, pp. 
viii, 127, 5.50 M.). In it Dr. Peter Kleist deals with the whole subject of 
recognition and with its application to the Russian case. He also gives a 
preliminary sketch of the Revolution and of the way in which the federal 
union of socialistic republics was created. Emphasis is placed upon the ques- 
tion of recognition by the United States. Vol. XVI in the same series deals 
with a much earlier situation in which Russia was involved, Die dritte 
Koalition und die Heilige Allianz (pp. vi, 100, 4.50 M.), by Hildegard 
Schaeder. The author has utilized some of the newer sources discovered in 
the Austrian archives, as well as the material long familiar. 


The decision of the Council on Foreign Relations to issue an annual 
edition of the Political Handbook of the World (Harper, pp. 201, $2.50), 
‚prepared by Walter H. Mallory, is a matter for congratulation by every 
student of world affairs. Perhaps the new volume presents incidentally evi- 
dence that the old earth is becoming stabilized, for the political and party 
situations revised down to January 1 are now (March 20) substantially un- 
changed. The Hitler régime flourishes and M. Flandin is still premier of 
France. One naturally turns to the pages on Ethiopia, and after satisfying 
questions which curiosity suggests, ventures the hope that a similar entry 
will be made in the edition of 1936, in spite of the clouds now sweeping 
across the Mediterranean. 


"The Council on Foreign Relations has issued a small collection of essays 
which originally appeared in Foreign Affairs, and which illustrate interna- 
tional problems as these appear to representative men of the nations con- 
cerned. The title is The Foreign Policy of the Powers ($1.50), and the con- 
tributors are Jules Cambon, Richard von Kühlmann, Sir Austen Chamber- 
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lain, Dino Grandi, Viscount Ishii, Karl Radek, and John W. Davis. The 
editor, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, has written the intrAduction. 


A vexed question is discussed with ample knowledgeand good judgment 
by Professor G. H. Blakeslee in Conflicts of Policy in the Far East, which is 
World Affairs Pamphlets, No. 6, published by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and the World Peace Foundation. 


In 1929, after having remained in Russia during and after the years of the 
Revolution, Countess Alexandra Tolstoy left the country. She was able to 
escape by getting permission to lecture in Japan. Her book, I worked for the 
Soviet (Yale University Press, 1934, pp. vii, 254, $3.00), is her defense of 
this fight—and it is a restrained but forceful one. She tells in vivid sketches 
of her life during the Revolution, of the various work she found to do, of 
her prison experiences, and especially of her organization of a school at 
Yasnaia Poliana, the nationalized estate of her father. At first she succeeded 
in keeping this school independent of local soviet control through the support 
of officials of the central government. However in 1929 it came under the 
control of a local soviet unit and she was powerless to prevent atheistic and 
military teaching there. Thus she felt her position intolerable. E. D. S. 


The volume entitled A Study of Chinese Boycotts, with special Reference 
to their Effectiveness (Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. xii, 306, $2.75), by 
Professor C. F. Remer and Mr. William B. Palmer, both of the University 
of Michigan, opens with an account of the boycott of the summer of 1905 
directed against American goods in Shanghai and southern China, because 
of the ill-treatment of Chinese travelers in the United States. The movements 
are examined in detail, the earlier ones briefly, concluding with the “great 
boycott” of 1931-1932 against Japan, to which three chapters are devoted. 
From the evidence presented the successive boycotts appear to have reflected 
an increasingly aroused national sentiment and to have inflicted increasing 
damage upon the trade of the country boycotted. They have tended to 
stimulate domestic industry and have given fresh impetus to the national 
sentiment which they reflect. As an instrument of foreign policy their utility 
is most questionable, although the authors express the belief that some 
success in this field can be put to their credit. G. N. S. 


Germany, the National Socialistic State is a “Study Course”, prepared by 
Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer under the auspices of the American Association 
of University Women, and may be obtained at its headquarters, 1634 Eye 
St, N. W., Washingtofi, D. C. (50 cents). 


A History of French Subsidies to Commercial Aviation, by Marian Dona- 
hue Tolles, is nos. 1-4, vol. XVIII, Smith College Studies in History. 


Articles: Ernst Rudolf Huber, Die deutsche Staatswissenschaft [review 
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of development of political theory in ıgth and 2oth centuries] (Zeitsch. £. 
Gesamte StaatswisX, Nov.); James H. Wellard, The State of Reading among 
the Working Classgs of England during the first Half of the Nineteenth 
Century (Library Quar., Jan.); Michael Roberts, The Fall of the Talents, 
1807 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Michael Roberts, Leigh Hunt's Place in the 
Reform Movement, 1808-1810 (Rev. Eng. Studies, Jan.); Charles Dupuis, 
La Sainte Alliance et le directoire européen de 1815 à 1818 [concl’d] (Rev. 
Hist. Dipl., Oct.); Spyridion Pappas, Un Napoléonide mort pour la Grèce: 
Paul Marie Bonaparte (ibid.); William Miller, The Centenary of Athens as 
Capital (History, Dec.); Erwin Hölzle, Cozta, der Verleger, und die Politik 
(Hist. Vierteljahr., Jan.); H. Rosinski, Die Entwicklung von Clausewitz’ 
Werk “Vom Kriege” im Lichte seiner “Vorreden” und “Nachrichten” (Hist. 
Zeitsch., Jan.); K. Borries, Zur Politik der deutschen Mächte in der Zeit des 
Krimkrieges und der italienischen Einigung (ibid.); Frederick Stanley Rod- 
key, Conversations on Anglo-Russian Relations in 1838 (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan.); Henryk Wereszycki, Great Britain and the Polish Question in 1863 
(ibid.); Marcel Blanchard, La politique ferroviaire du Second Empire (An. 
Hist. Ec. et Soc., Nov.); Maurice Halbwachs, “Gross Berlin”: Grande agglo- 
mération ou grande ville? (ibid.); G. A. Ballard, The Three British Armoured 
Corvettes (Mariner’s Mirror, Jan.); H. P. Mead, The Story of the Semaphore 
[V] (idid.); Gustave Aubin, Les origines de la grande industrie allemande 
(Rev. Hist., Sept.); Henry Contamine, La place forte de Metz de 1866 à 
1914 (An. lEst, 1934, no. 4); Leonid I. Strakhovsky, Russia’s Privateering 
Projects of 1878 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar.); Friedrich Luckwaldt, Freiherr von 
Marschall als Botschafter in Konstantinople (Berl. Monatsh., Dec.); Richard 
von Kühlmann, Reichsgraf Paul Wolff Metternich zur Gracht (ibid., Jan.); 
Payson J. Treat, China and Korea, 1885-1894 (Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec.); W. W. 
Lockwood, jr., The International Settlement at Shanghai (Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Dec.). : 

Documents: Franklin D. Scott, ed., Benjamin Constant’s “Projet” for 
France in 1814 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar.); Wilhelm Schoof, ed., Briefwechsel 
zwischen Jacob Grimm und dem Freiherrn vom Stein, nach ungedruckten 
Briefen [1824-1830] (Preuss. Jahrb., Nov.); Lina Gasparini, Massimiliano 
d’ Austria, ultimo governatore del Lombardo-Veneto nei suoi ricordi [I] 
(N. Antol., Jan. 16); K. A. von Müller, ed., Ein unbekannter Vortrag Rankes 
aus dem Jahr 1862 (Hist. Zeitsch., Jan.); Willy Andreas, Briefe Treitschkes 
an Historiker und Politiker vom Oberrhein [II, concl., 1872-1895] (Preuss. 
Jahrb., Oct., Nov.); Graf Westarp, Aus meinen Erinnerungen [II, 1914- 
1918] (ibid, Dec.). 
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General review: E. Préclin, Histoire des Etats-Unis,, 
(Rev. Hist., Sept.). 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: photostat of Friends’ Book of 
Records, Chuckatuck, Nansemond County, Virginia, 1684 to 1755; papers 
of Thomas Amory (1682-1728) and Thomas Amory (1762-1823) (532 
pieces); forty-five papers of John Singleton Copley, 1767 to 1799; photostats 
of papers of William Henry Harrison, 1819 to 1847; eighteen papers of 
Andrew Jackson, 1795 to 1840; papers of Joseph Sewall, collector of customs, 
Bath, Maine, 1834 to 1841; diary of Augustus Burbank, covering journey 
from Illinois to California in 1849; four letters from Robert C. Winthrop 
to George Ashmun, 1860; narrative of Lucius Chittenden, register of the 
United States Treasury, giving an account of the signing in haste of United 
States government bonds in 1864; papers of Frederick Sewall (son of Joseph 
Sewall) of the period of the Civil War, etc.; Gist Blair Collection, papers of 
the Blair and Woodbury families (Montgomery Blair, Francis P. Blair, Levi 
Woodbury, etc.); papers of Henry T. Rainey; and the usual inflow of Pe 
copies from London, Paris, and Seville. 


des origines & 1787 


It is now believed that the building for the Archives of the United States 
will be ready for occupancy by the month of July. The preliminary work for 
the survey and organization of archive material is being carried.on by the 
archivist, Dr. R. D. W. Connor, in his offices in the Department of Justice 
Building, the next neighbor to the Archives Building. An important element 
in the general organization provided for by law is the National Historical 
Publications Commission. At its first meeting, on January 29, Dr. Connor 
. announced that William E. Dodd, president of the American Historical 
Association, had appointed Dr. Dumas Malone and Professor St. George L. 
Sioussat members of the commission. The other members, as the law also 
provided, were Dr. Hunter Miller, historical adviser, Department of State, 
Colonel W. D. Smith, chief, historical section, War Department, Captain 
Dudley W. Knox, superintendent of naval records, Navy Department, and 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, chief of division of manuscripts, Library of Con- 
gress. One of the decisions of the meeting was that the commission “recom- 
mend to Congress that in any celebration of the sesquicentennial of the 
adoption of the Constitution, one element should be a documentary historical 
publication illustrative of the origins of the Constitution, to be executed 
under the supervision of the National Historical Publications Commission”. 


In Los enigmas de Colon: America fué descubierta el 13 de octubre de 
1492 (Santiago, Chile, Nascimento, 1934, pp. 154) Sefior E. C. Branchi 
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claims that Colufnbus discovered San Salvador on October 13 instead of on 
October r2. Only Las Casas and Fernando Columbus record the landfall on 
October r2, and Fetnando copied from Las Casas. Columbus’s Journal we 
have only in two nfutilated copies made by Las Casas. He omitted the date 
October 12 which is included under the ııth. Branchi asserts that the events 
included under the 11th should be dated the rath and the 13th. Las Casas 
manipulated the Journal so that the discovery should not be recorded on 
the 13th, a day of evil portent. The truth, according to Branchi, is revealed 
through other statements made by Columbus. In the Santangel letter he 
wrote that he went to the Indies in 93 days and returned in 78. He also 
wrote “en veinte dias pasé las Indias”. These statements have hitherto been 
incomprehensible. He took 33 days to reach San Salvador after he lost sight 
of the Canaries. Navarrete points out that he went to the Indies in 71 days 
and returned in 48. Branchi explains these discrepancies. The discovery took 
place October 13 otherwise only 32 days elapsed without sight of land. 
From San Salvador, he continued his progress into the Indies for 20 days, 
dating from October 13, before he turned back at the Rio de Mares in Cuba. 
The day he turned back to the east at the Rio de Mares, 93 days actually had 
elapsed since he sailed from Palos. On December 27 Columbus decided to 
return immediately to Spain. Between December 27 and March 15, the day 
he reached Palos, is exactly 78 days. It seems to the reviewer that Sefior 
Branchi probably has discovered the truth’ However, his work would have 
been improved if he had omitted the ninth chapter. G.E.N. 


Maurice Bouvet’s Le service de.santé francais pendant la Guerre d’inde- 
pendance des Etats-Unis, 1777-1782 (Hippocrate, 1934, pp. ix, 111) is a useful ` 
survey of the organization of the medical service of the French forces par- 
ticipating in the Revolutionary War. Attention is directed principally to 
the location, personnel, and equipment of the hospitals, to the kinds of cases’ 
treated, and the condition of the sick. Material is drawn from the Archives 
nationales and sundry provincial collections. The monograph is part of a 
larger work which the author has planned to write on military hospitals 
ashore and afloat during the period. E. E. C. 


In a slender volume entitled The Battle of Trenton, includin g its Historical 
Setting (Princeton University Press, 1934, pp. vii, 39), Dr. H. Borton Butcher 
has presented a clear and concise, albeit conventional, account of the action, 
which is especially useful in showing the position of the troops with reference 
to the present streets of the city. E. E. C. 


The small volume entitled Sources of Culture in the Middle West { Apple- 
ton-Century, 1934, pp. 110, $1.00) is the consequence of the happy initiative 
of its editor, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, who as a member of the 1933 program 
committee of the American Historical Association proposed the general 
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theme for the session at which the four papers included A the volume—or 
three papers and “Remarks”-—were presented. Dr. Foxfsays in his explana- 
tory introduction, “It is a notorious defect of such meetings that the papers 
too frequently lack philosophic breadth, that the program consists too exclu- 
sively of tiny monographs of narrative information little calculated to stir 
reflective thinking. . . . Several sessions were therefore planned in the hope 
of restoring to the gathering of a learned society some of that atmosphere of 
friendly contention more common in the nineteenth century than in our 
own. ... The origins of culture in the Middle West, it seemed, afforded an 
excellent subject for such a session, and the present editor was commissioned 
to arrange it”. In other words the Turner thesis was to be discussed. The 
three papers here printed are: “Political Institutions and the Frontier”, by 
Benjamin F. Wright; “The Advance of Civilization into the Middle West 
in the Period of Settlement”, by Avery Craven; and “The Development of 
Civilization in the Middle West, 1860-1900”, by John D. Hicks. The “Re- 
marks” were by Marcus L. Hansen. This is only the first of a series of similar 
volumes entitled “The Appleton-Century Historical Essays” under the general 
editorship of Professor William E. Lingelbach. One of the promised volumes 
is Dr. Fox’s Civilization in a Knapsack. 


One of the saddest phases of the great struggle of 1861-1865 is described 
in Prisons and Prisoners of the Civil War (Christopher Publishing House, 
1934, pp. 116, $1.50), by Richard F. Hemmerlein. The story is‘told with an 
evident desire of impartiality. It is based upon House and Senate documents 
and the narratives of prisoners. 


The United States since 1865, by Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin B. 
Kendrick (Crofts, 1934, pp. xx, 835, $5.00), has appeared in a revised edi- 
tion, with an eleventh section added, entitled “America fights Depression”. 
The original edition (Am. Hist. Rev., XX XVIII, 385) was published in 1932. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of Statistical and His- 
torical Research, of the United States Department of Agriculture has repro- 
duced by the mimeograph process James Cleghorn’s monograph On the 
Depressed State of Agriculture (pp. 66), an essay published by order of the 
Highland Society of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1822). Mr. Everett E. Edwards, 
who writes a foreword for the reproduction, remarks that “the, similarity of 
the general problems of agriculture and the relief measures proposed in the 
years following the Napoleonic Wars and those of our own post-war period 
are striking”, and hopes that “comparisons may furnish a perspective from 
which the current situation can be viewed with greater insight”. 


The Brookings Institution has issued a manual dealing with the New 
Federal Organizations (1934, pp. ix, 199, $1.50). The author is Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier. The volume gives a descriptive statement of each of the forty- 
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six major LE and subsidiary corporations created or substantially 
extended between Narch 4, 1933, and June 30, 1934. The location of field 
offices is included. The citizen will thus be enabled to find his way more 
hopefully in the alphabetical maze. Another helpful book, also issued by 
the same institution, is entitled Administrative Legislation and Adjudication 
(1934, pp. Xv, 296, $3.00), the authors of which are Frederick F. Blachly and 
Miriam E. Oatman. They regard the present situation as a “jungle of con- 
fusion”, but find that “American experience affords the basic materials out 
of which an effective system of administration can be evolved”. The unini- 
tiated will be amazed at the extent to which administrative officers have 
become legislators and judges as well, each within his particular field of 
action. The former difference between American and European, especially 
French, distribution of powers, seems to have largely disappeared, except that 
here chaos, perhaps temporary, is a factor. 


The Department of State has issued as No. 19 of the Conference Series, 
the Report of the Delegates of the United States of America to the Seventh 
International Conference of American States, at Montevideo, Uruguay, De- 
cember 3~26, 1933. 


Articles: André E. Sayous, Les débuts du commerce de l'Espagne avec 
l'Amérique, 1503-1518 (Rev. Hist., Sept.); Dixon Ryan Fox, The Protestant 
Counter Reformation in America (New York History, Jan.); Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, George Washington, Man of Character (Mid-America, Jan.); Thomas 
Robson Hay, John C. Calhoun and the Presidential Campaign of 1824 (North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan.); Herbert J. Wunderlich, Foreign Grain Trade of 
the United States, 1835-1860 (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan.); Michael 
‘Kraus, George Bancroft, 1834-1934 (New England Quar., Dec.); Charles 
Lyon Chandler, The Life of Joel Roberts Poinsett [1,11] (Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Jan.); T. Maxwell Collier, William H. Seward in the Cam- 
paign of 1860, with special Reference to Michigan (Michigan Hist. Mag., 
winter); O. Fritiof Ander, The Immigrant Church and the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry (Agricultural Hist., Oct.); Clarence S. Brigham, History of Book 
Auctions in America (Bull. New York Public Library, Feb.); E. Pendleton 
Herring, Politics, Personalities, and the Federal Trade Commission [I] (Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec.). 


Documents: E. Clowes Chorley, Additional Letters on the Seabury Con- 
secration (Hist. Mag. Protestant Episcopal Church, Dec.); Langdon Gilbert 
Rankin, ed., An Englishman comments on American Opportunity (New 
England Quar., Dec.); Wendell H. Stephenson and Edwin A. Davis, eds., 
The Civil War Diary of William Micajah Barrow, September 23, 1861-July 
13, 1862 [II] (Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct.). 
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NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE COLONIES AND ST. 

The program for the celebration of the. TercentenaryfCelebration of Con- 
necticut schedules exercises from the latter part of this, month until late in 
the fall. A review of some of the Tercentenary Pamphlets will be found on 
another page of this journal. The first set was reviewed in Volume, XXXIX, 
Pp. 531. 

Apropos of vanished trolley cars on Madison Avenue the January Bulletin 
of the New York Historical Society prints the first installment of an essay 
by William Fullerton Reeves on “Rapid Transit Elevated Lines in New York 
City”. It is to be continued in the April number. 


Under the direction of the Pennsylvania State Archives in Harrisburg, 
there is in progress of compilation a union index of maps pertaining to Penn- 
sylvania history. This includes maps from the very earliest period up to 1900, 
maps of the entire province or state or any part thereof, and, in the earlier 
period especially, maps of North America which include the Pennsylvania 
region. With every map is given all of its locations in libraries, historical 
societies, and other depositories, both in the United States and foreign 
archives. At present, there are approximately fifteen hundred (1500) original 
entries, exclusive of atlases, and the index is now in condition for answering 
inquiries. If there are depositories having such maps in their collections, 
Dr. Curtis W. Garrison would be glad to receive lists for inclusion in the 
index, giving exact title, author, publisher, date, place of publishing, and the 
name of the depository. Information should be sent to State Archivist, State 
Library, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Articles: Clifford K. Shipton, Education in the Puritan Colonies (New 
England Quar., Dec.); Florence Conant Howes, The Atkinson-Lancaster 
Collection (New England Hist. Geneal. Reg., Jan.); A. Everett Peterson, 
Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan (New York History, Jan.); William S. Bailey, 
The Underground Railroad in Southern Chautauqua County (ibid.); Miriam 
R. Waxberg, Money in Morris County, 1763-1782 (Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., Jan.); Henry J. Cadbury, Anthony Benezet’s Library (Bull. Friends’ 
Hist. Assoc., autumn); Joseph Jackson, Iconography of Philadelphia (Penn- 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan.); John Joseph Stoudt, The German Press 
in Pennsylvania and the American Revolution (ibid.); Lawrence H. Gipson, 
Crime and its Punishment in Provincial Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania Hist., 
Jan.); Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania Lotteries of other Days (ibid.); Lily Lee 
Nixon, Colonel James Burd in the Braddock Campaign (Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hist. Mag., Dec.); Alfred P. James, Fort Ligonier: Additional Light 
from Unpublished Documents (ibid.); Randolph C. Downes, The Treat- 
ment of the Indians in the Coshockton Campaign of 1781 (ibid.); Marion 
Hathway, Dorothea Dix and Social Reform in Western Pennsylvania (ibid.). 
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Documents: Asters of Tristram Dalton of Newburyport [1773-1794]. 
(Essex Inst. Hist. oll., Jan.); E, Wilder Spaulding, ed., George Clinton’s 
Cruise on the Privateer Defiance, 1757-1758 (New York Hist., Jan.). 

. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 

Henrico Parish in the Diocese of Virginia, and the Parishes Descended 
therefrom (pp. 36), by Morgan P. Robinson, is an off-print from the Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography for January, 1935. The history of 
the complicated changes from 1634 to 1933 is told by means of a chart and ` 
numerous explanatory notes. An appendix contains the texts of six pertinent 
acts of the Virginia assembly which are not found in Hening’s Statutes at 
Large. i 


The October number of the William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine is in large part devoted to commemoration of the late 
President Chandler. Among the tributes is one by Douglas S. Freeman, with 


the title, “This Dreamer Cometh”, and there are several addresses and papers 
by Dr. Chandler. 


Among the recent accessions reported by the North Carolina Historical 
Commission are 988 letters, chiefly of the eighteenth century, added to the 
John Gray Blount Collection. These letters deal with speculation in western 
lands as well as with commerce and politics. Another accession includes the 
minute books of Richmond County court for the years 1793-1797, 1801-1802. 


Articles: Julia Cherry Spruill, The Southern Lady’s Library, 1700-1776 
(South Atlantic Quar., Jan.); Josiah Moffatt, 4 Merchant-Planter of the 
Old South (ibid.); George C. Keidel, Early Maryland Newspapers [contd] 
(Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec.); Paul H. Giddens, Maryland and the Earl of 
Loudon (ibid.); Edgar Erskine Hume, The Virginia Society of the Cincin- 
nati’s Gift to Washington College [contd] (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Jan.); id., Orange County, Virginia, and the Society of the Cincinnati 
(Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan.); H. L. Ganter, Some Notes on 
“The Charity of the Honourable Robert Boyle, Esq., of the City of London, 
Deceased” [I] (William and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., Jan.); L. J. 
Cappon, The Yankee Press in Virginia, 1861-1865 (ibid.); James W. Patton, 
White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands (‘Tennessee Hist. Mag., Jan.); Wil- 
liam H. Gehrke, The Transition from the German to the English Language in 
North "Carolina (North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan.); Mabel L. Webber, The 
Thomas Elfe Account Book, 1768-1775 [cont'd] (South Carolina Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., Oct.); Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Correspondence of Peter 
Timothy, Printer of Charlestown, with Benjamin Franklin [1754-1777] 
(ibid.); Dorothy Dodd, The Schooner Emperor: an Incident of the Illegal 
Slave Trade in Florida (Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan.); Hugh Young, 4 
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Topographical Memoir on East and West Florida, with Itigeraries of General 
Jackson’s Army, 1818 |concl’d] (ibid.); John Delanglez, £ French Bishop for 
Louisiana, 1722-1763 (Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan.); John Smith Kendall, Some Dis- 
tinguished Hispano-Orleanians (Louisiana Hist. Quar,, Jan.); Robert Dabney 
Calhoun, The Origin and Early Development of County-Parish Government 
in Louisiana (ibid.); J. Evetts Haley, The Commanchero Trade (South- 
western Hist. Quar., Jan.); Albert Woldert, The Location of the Tejas 
Indian Village (San Pedro) and the Spanish Missions in Houston County, 
Texas (ibid.). 

Documents: Mrs. George P. Coleman, ed., Randolph and Tucker Letters 
[cont’d] [letter of Martha Dangerfield Bland, Mar. 30, 1781] (Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Jan.). l 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March includes the follow- 
ing articles: “The Stamp Act in the Floridas”, by Wilfred B. Kerr; “Some 
Reflections on the Career of General James Wilkinson”, by Thomas R. Hay; 
“Henry A. Wise and the Virginia Fire Eaters of 1856”, by Clement Eaton, 
and “The Manual Labor Experiment in the Land-Grant College”, by Earle D. 
Ross. The document is “John Peters’ Diary of 1838-41”, edited by Margaret 
L. Brown. 


The Sixteenth Annual Indiana History Conference, on December 7 and 
8, was rendered notable not only by the interest of the program, but also 
by the dedication of the beautiful new State Library and Historical Building. 
In this building are housed the division of Indiana History and Archives 
and the Historical Bureau. Upon the State Library devolves the care of all 
public records which are no longer of official use. Here also is being as- 
sembled an invaluable collection of state and local documents. The section 
of manuscripts alone has over one hundred and twenty-five thousand pieces. 
The Historical Bureau, of which Dr. Christopher B. Coleman is director, 
publishes a monthly Indiana History Bulletin and edits the volumes of the 
“Indiana Historical Collections”. It also co-operates with the Indiana His- 
torical Society in the work of the Indiana Magazine of History. Apropos of 
the new State Library Building a most appropriate publication of the Indiana 
Historical Society is Early Architects and Builders of Indiana, by Lee Burns. 
Private dwellings, as well as churches and public buildings, are described. One 
of the most interesting of the first is “White Hall”, built by Isaac White a 
short time before he was killed in the Tecumseh campaign. 


To the “Abraham Lincoln Association Papers” has been added a slender, 
tastefully printed volume embodying two addresses delivered at Springfield 
on February 12, 1934: “The Promise of the First Republican Administration: 
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- Abraham Lincoln 1860”, by Frederic L. Paxson; and “Lincoln’s Power with 
Words”, by Paul M. Angle. The introduction is written by Logan Hay, 
president of the assöciation. 


Michigan is also celebrating a centennial. “Michigan Day”, January 26, 
was the occasion of a gala meeting at Grand Rapids of the Michigan State 
Historical Society. 


Under the auspices of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin Miss 
Alice E. Smith, curator of manuscripts, has completed a survey of the Dane 
County (Madison) records. Her report is designed to facilitate similar inven- 
tories for other counties. Miss Lillian Krueger, assistant editor of the Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, is completing an index of the first fifteen volumes 
which will be published in July. It is hoped that Dr. Louise P. Kellogg’s 
volume entitled The British Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, already 
in press, will appear before the close of the year. Mr. Charles E. Brown, di- 
rector of the State Historical Museum, has prepared a list of the local museums 
of Wisconsin. l 


Articles: R. C. Ballard Thruston, Some Recent Finds regarding the 
Ancestry of General George Rogers Clark (Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan.); 
Alice Read Rouse, The Pioneer Grants (Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Jan.); 
Lucy Stillwell Williams, John Cabell Breckinridge [cont’d] (ibid.); Robert 
H. White, Tennessee’s Four Capitals (East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ., no. 6); 

.Culver H. Smith, Propaganda Technique in the Jackson Campaign of 1828 
(ibid.); S.J. F olmsbee, The Origins of the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road (ibid.); Thomas F. O'Connor, The Onondaga Mission (Mid-America, 
Jan.); Francis Phelps Weisenburger, A Life of Charles Hammond, the First 
Great Journalist of the Northwest (Ohio Archaeol. Hist. Quar., Oct.); 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, Henry Clay at Richmond in 1842 (Indiana Mag. 
Hist., Dec.); John G. Van Deusen, Did Republicans “colonize” Indiana in 
1879? (ibid.); Percival Graham Rennick, The Peoria and Galena Trail and 
Coach Road (Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Jan.); Aubrey Starke, The 
Indigenous Iron Industry of Illinois (ibid.); Frank J. Heinl, Congre- 
gationalism in Jacksonville and early Illinois (ibid.); Blaine Brooks Gernon, 
Lincoln’s Visits to Chicago (Bull. Chicago Hist. Soc., Feb.); Ida M. Schaaf, 
The First Roads West of the Mississippi (Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan.); Dorothy 
B. Dorsey, The Panic of 1819 in Missouri (ibid.); Charles A. Hawley, A 
Commaunistic Swedenborgian Colony in Iowa (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., 
Jan.); Shelby B. Schurtz, Gabriel Richard and the University of Michigan 
(Michigan Hist. Mag., winter); Milo M. Quaife, The Myth of the Kensington 
Rune Stone (New England Quar., Dec.); Joseph Schafer, The Horicon Dam 
Question (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec.); Louise Phelps Kellogg, Old Fort 
Howard (ibid.); Kenneth W. Porter, Negroes and the Fur Trade (Minnesota 
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Hist, Dec.); William J. Petersen, The Rock Island Raiffoad Excursion of 
1854 (ibid.); Edgar B. Wesley, The Army and the WẸstward Movement 
(ibid.); George A. Root, Ferries in Kansas: V, Solomon"River (Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Nov.); T. L. Green, A Forgotten Fur Trading*Post in Scotts Bluff 
County (Nebraska Hist. Mag., Jan. [1934]); James F. Willard, Side Lights 
on the Pike's Peak Gold Rush, 1858-1859 (Colorado Mag., Jan.); Le Roy R. 
Hafen, The Voorhees Diary of the Lawrence Party’s Trip to Pike’s Peak, 
1858 (ibid., Mar.); Colin B. Goodykoontz, Colorado as seen by a Home 
Missionary, 1863-1868 (ibid.); A. J. Fynn and L. R. Hafen, Early Educa- 
tion in Colorado (ibid.); F. W. Hodge, Pueblo Names in the Oñate Docu- 
ments (New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan.); Dan W. Peery, George W. Steele, First 
Governor of the Territory of Oklahoma (Chron. Oklahoma, Dec.); W. T. 
Atkin, Snake River Fur Trade, 1816-1824 (Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec.); Philip 
H. Overmeyer, Villard and the University of Oregon (ibid.); Douglas C. 


McMurtrie, Washington Newspapers, 1852-1890: a Supplement to Professor - 


Meany’s List (Washington Hist. Quar., Jan.); Lionel H. Laing, An Un- 
authorized Admiralty Court in British Columbia (ibid.). 


Documents: Samuel C. Williams, ed., The Executive Journal of Governor 
John Sevier [contd] (East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ., no. 6); Otto A. Rothert, 
ed., Three Letters of Henry Clay [1829, 1842, 1851] (Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., Jan.); William Nicholson, A Tour of the Indian Agencies in Kansas 
and the Indian Territory in 1870 [concl’d] (Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov.); 
With the U. S. Army along the Oregon Trail, 1863-1866: Diary by Jno. ]. 
Pattison (Nebraska Hist. Mag., April [1934, printed Feb., 1935]); Nellie B. 
Pipes, ed., Journals of John H. Frost, 1840-1843 [concl.] (Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Dec.). 

CANADA 

General review: T. W. L. MacDermot, Recent Books on the Empire and 

Foreign Policy (Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec.). 


With the month of February the Canadian Political Science Association 
has begun the publication of The Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. The article that is of special interest to historical students 
asks “What is left of Adam Smith?” and Professor Stephen Leacock under- 
takes to answer. 


The volume entitled Essays in Constitutional Law (Oxford University 
Press, 1934, pp. xv, 183, $3.00), by Professor W. P. M. Kennedy, of the 
University of Toronto, is a collection of seven articles and addresses pub- 
lished or delivered in recent years. They will serve as a supplement to the 
author’s Constitution of Canada. They deal with such subjects as “The 
Nature of Canadian Federalism”, “Law and Custom in the Canadian Con- 
stitution”, and “The Imperial Conferences, 1926-30”. 
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The CanadiarfiInstitute of International Affairs has sponsored a volume 
on The Canadian\Economy and its Problems (Toronto, 1934, pp. 356), 
edited by H. A. Innis and A. F. W. Plumptree. The general introduction 
is by Professor Innis. The subject falls into two parts (1) “The Canadian 
Economy and the Depression”, and (2) “Central Banking in Canada”. 
Under these there are many special topics, each treated by a separate writer. 


The Department of Education for Ontario has issued a new edition of 
the Joint Catalogue of the Periodicals and Serials in the Libraries of the 
. City of Toronto, The previous edition appeared in 1924, and since that time 
several library changes had made a revision necessary. 

Professor R. G. Trotter, of Queen’s University, is the author of Canadian 
History: a Syllabus and Guide to Reading (Toronto, Macmillan, 1934, pp. 
xiv, 193, $1.75). 

À Articles: J. J. Talman, The Position of the Church of England in Upper 

Canada, 1791-1840 (Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec.); M. Ayearst, The ‘Parti 
Rouge’ and the Clergy (ibid.); A. H. Young, A Fallacy in Canadian 
History [question of church establishment] (z2:d.). 


Documents: Landed Endowments for Religious Purposes in Nova Scotia 
and the Canadas, 1749 (ibid.). 


- CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 

The George Washington University Press has published a second volume 
of seminar, conference lectures under the title of The Caribbean Area (1934, 
pp. vii, 604, $3.00), edited by Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, director of the 
Center of Inter-American Studies. These lectures were delivered in the 
summer of 1933. Among the lecturers were: Samuel G. Inman, Columbia 
University; Leland H. Jenks, Wellesley College; Roscoe R. Hill, Library of 
Congress; W. H. Callcott, University of South Carolina; J. Fred Rippy, 
Duke University; W. W. Pierson, jr., University of North Carolina; and 
Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wisconsin. 


At the invitation of President Carlos Mendieta, in March, 1934, the 
Foreign Policy Association appointed a commission to investigate and report 
the conditions in Cuba. Raymond Leslie Buell was the chairman, and 
among its members were Professors F. W. Fetter, F. D. Graham, L. H. Jenks, 
and Dr. Ernest Gruening. The investigations were conducted in May, June, 
and July, and the report drawn up after a long conference of the commission 
asa whole. The result is a substantial volume entitled Problems of the New 

“Cuba (Foreign Policy Association, pp. xi, 523, $3.00). One feature which 
increases the reader’s confidence in the report is that the reservations of 
members in reference to particular recommendations are entered as notes, 
and that for these there is a separate index. 
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Among the several works called forth by the recefit.dispute between 
Colombia and Peru over the Letitia affair is a smal¥ volume written by 
Elisio Medina (Monografia sobre el descubrimiento del Rio Amazonas, sus 
primeros navegantes y las tribus que habitaban en sus riberas y cercanias, 
1540-1640 (Bogotá, Imprenta Nacional, 1933, pp. 146). As the title indicates, 
it is a discussion of the exploration of the Amazon and of the primitive 
inhabitants residing along its banks. It is based largely upon the well-known 
account of Father Cristóbal de Acuña, and contains a brief bibliography 
which does not, however, include the excellent monographs of Sir Clements 
Markham and Toribio Medina. J. F. R. 


Dr. John A. Mackay, the author of The Other Spanish Christ: a Study 
in the Spiritual History of Spain and South America (Macmillan, 1933, pp. 
. Xv, 288, $2.00), is a Protestant missionary, who is a theologian and a 
psychologist rather than a historian. Nevertheless, he possesses considerable 
knowledge of the history of Spain and Spanish America. His volume con- 
tains brief discussions of several social and religious leaders who deserve the 
serious consideration of scholars concerned with the civilization of this part 
of the world—Giner de los Ríos, Unamuno, Gabriela Mistral, Ricardo Rojas, 
Monzó, Haya de la Torre, and others. It also contains a useful account of 
the Protestant movement in South America. The style is far better than the 
average, and the author exhibits commendable tolerance. J. F. R. 


Whither Latin America? An Introduction to its Economic and Social 
Problems (Crowell, 1934, pp. xix, 185, $2.00), by Frank Tannenbaum, with 
an introduction by James T. Shotwell, presents a program for research in the 
profitable field provided by the Latin American nations. Except in a few 
instances, where some discussion of conditions and trends is given, the volume 
consists of questions ånd suggestions as to problems that should be studied 
to undertand the present situation and future possibilities of Latin America. 
This method is applied to such matters as industrialism, finance, trade, trans- 
portation, education, labor, and agriculture. One point stands out that, while 
the author seeks to consider Latin America as a unit, the many diversities of 
the several countries make more individual treatment necessary. Some of the 
difficulties to be encountered and the methods to be used in research in this 
interesting field are indicated in the appendix. R. R. H. 


Articles: Herbert Thurston, The First Beatified Martyr of Spanish America 
(Catholic Hist. Rev., Jan.); Philip Coolidge Brooks, Pichardo’s Treatise and 
the Adams-Onis Treaty (Hispanic Am, Hist. Rev., Feb.); Judith Blow Wil- 
liams, The Establishment of British Commerce with Argentina (ibid.); 
William Whatley Pierson, jr., Foreign Influences on Venezuelan Political 
Thought, 1830-1930 (ibid). — 
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Documents: A¥chivo Santander: Cartas inéditas sobre el Congreso de 
Panamá (Bol. His&\ Antig., Nov.); V. Lecuna, Documentos de carácter 
politico, militar y administrativo relativos al periodo de la Guerra á Muerte 


(Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist. Oct.). 


The following persons have made contributions to the section of His- 
torical News: A. I. Andrews, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, A. L. Burt, 
E. P. Cheyney, E. E. Curtis, E. N. Curtis, R. R. Hill, J. F. Jameson, W. T. 
Laprade, L. M. Larson, H. S. Lucas, A. H. Lybyer, G. E. Nunn, J. F. Rippy, 
W. S. Robertson, G. N. Steiger, T. H. Thomas. 
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THE STATISTICAL SOURCES OF FRANKISH HISTORY 


HE word “statistics” was invented by Gottfried Achenwall, a profes- 

sor in Géttingen University in 1746. Long before the rise of the state 
system of modern Europe and the cameralists, however, the value of 
classified economic information was keenly appreciated by governments. 
The great Oriental monarchies of antiquity, the Greeks, and the Romans 
knew the importance of statistics, even if they knew not the word. 
While few actual records of this kind have come down to us, not a little 
positive information of the nature of these statistical documents has been 
preserved. And the volume and variety of such records increases in pro- 
‘portion as the past becomes less remote. We have more statistical evi- 
dence concerning the Romans than concerning the Greeks; more con- 
cerning the Middle Ages than concerning antiquity; more concerning 
the period of the Renaissance than concerning the medieval epoch. But 
for any period before 1300 we shall never know much about number or 
density of population or the extent of the revenues of any government 
because these precious records have so largely perished.’ Yet it will not 
do for the modern historian, or even the modern statistician, to point the 
finger of scorn at the history of the Middle Ages, for the archives of the 
Roman Empire and of the medieval rulers once were rich in statistical 
documents. 

Only shreds have survived of the immense mass of administrative 
records once in the central, provincial, and municipal offices of the Roman 
imperial government.” Nothing has been preserved, except a few frag- 

1 See the observations of Ferdinand Lot, “Conjectures démographiques sur la 
France au IX® siècle”, Moyen Age, 1st ser, XXXII, 1. 

2 See article on “Kataster” in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-encyclopädie, X, 2487-2493; 
“Census”, ibid., II, 1914-1924; “Kalendarium”, ibid., X, 1564-1567; “Gromatici”, ibid., 
VII, 1886-1896, with bibliographies, principally of German works, Among French works 
on the subject may be cited: Fustel de Coulanges, La Gaule romaine (Paris, 1891), pp. 278 - 
282; id., La monarchie franque (Paris, 1912), pp. 264-265; Fabien Thibault, “Les impôts 


directs sous le Bas-Empire”, Revue générale du droit, XXIV (1900), 32 ff; 112 ff; 
Ferdinand Lot, L’impöt foncier et la capitation personnelle sous le Bas-Empire (Paris, 
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ments, of the greal cadasters or land registers in which all real property 
was inscribed by nme, extent, kind of. exploitation, whether wheat or 


olives or grapes. This gigantic cadastral survey was represented in an 


immense number of sectional maps graven on bronze plates. The entire 
body of these metal records was preserved in the imperial archives, and 
local duplicates were deposited in the provincial archives.* These sur- 
veys and revaluations were made every ten years. The practice was called 
descriptio; the assessors known as descriptores or peraequatores, and the 
registers denominated libri censuales, libri publici, or polyptycha® No 
registers of the revenues derived from the portoria or duties imposed on 
the transit of trade within the Roman Empire have been preserved, nor 
any records of the bureaux of vital statistics in the municipalities.° The 
imperial, provincial, and municipal archives of the Roman Empire must 
have been crammed with land registers, capitation lists, receipts from the 


1928); Charles H. Taylor, “Note on the Origin of the Polyptychs”, Mélanges d'histoire 
offerts a Henri Pirenne (Brussels, 1926), I, 478-479. The word “Cadaster” (Ital., Span., 
catastro; French, cadastre), meaning a register of taxes, and hence, by implication, a tax, 
comes fram the medieval Latin “capitastrum” or poll tax; Du Cange, Glossarium. 

3 “Forma censuali cavetur ut agri sic in censum referantur; nomen fundi cujusque . . . 
et quos duos vicinos proximos habeat, et arvum .. . quot jugerum sit, vinea quot vites 
habeat, olivae quot jugerum”, etc. Ulpian in Digest, bk. L, title 15, no. 4. In Codex 
Theod., bk. IX, title 42, no. 7, repeated in Codex Just., bk. IX, title 49, no. 7, there are 
meticulous instructions as to how these inventories were to be made. The inquisition 
included both property and persons. First slaves were to be enumerated, a distinction 
being made between house slaves and field hands, then casarii and then coloni—‘quot 
sint casarii vel coloni”. Cf, Coulanges, L’alleu et le domaine rural (Paris, 1914), pp. 25, 
80, 84 and notes. 

4 Gromatiei veteres, Karl Lachmann, ed., pp. 45, 46, 47, 48, III, 117, 121, 154: 
“Fides videatur quae aereis tabulis manifestata est; quod si quis contradicat, ad sanctuarium 
Caesaris respici solet in sanctuario habet.” Digest, bk, XLVIH, title 13, no. 8: “Qui tabulam 
aeream legis formamve agrorum aut quid aliud continentem refixerit vel quid inde 
immutaverit.” Codex Theod., bk. XIII, title 10, no. 8: “In libris publicis et in civitatum ac 
provinciarum encautariis.” Cf. Coulanges, La monarchie franque, p. 267, n. ı. Land 
and capitation taxes in the imperial provinces were collected by procuratores provinciae; 
in senatorial provinces by quaestores. The provincial bureau in which the cadastral registers 
and the census lists were kept was called tabularium, The existence of the fisens Gallicus 
provinciee Lugdunensis and the fiscus Asiaticus is attested by inscriptions, Karl Joachim 
Marquardt, De l'organisation financière chez les Romains (French translation by Dessau 
and Domaszewski, Paris, 1888), pp. 390, 397, n. 2. 

5 Codex Theod., bk. XII, title 10, no. 8: “libri publici”; Cassiodorus, Variae, bk. V, 
no. 14: “Polyptychis jubeantur ascribi.” 

6 Capitolinus, M. Antoninus philosophus, ch. 9: “Per provincias tabulariorum pub- 
licorum usum instituit apud quos idem de originibus fieret, quod Romae apud praefectos 
aerarii, ut, si forte aliquis in provincia natus causam liberalem diceret, testationes inde 
ferret, atque hanc totam legem de assertionibus firmavit.” Cf. Egon Weiss, “Zur Vorge- 
schichte unserer Personnenregister”, Forschungen und Fortschritte, May 20, 1929; see also 
an article in Zeitsch. der Savigny-Stiftung, Roman, Abt. XLIX (1929), 260 ff. 
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customs, inquests of the fisc; and we know that imnfense quantities of 
these documents lasted well down into the barbarian epoch. The Roman 
practice of recording sales of land in the gesta munic#palia endured until 
the eighth century.’ In the sixth century, when the old Roman munici- 
pal administration had largely passed into the hands of the bishops, we 
find the bishops keeping similar registers." The free town population 
did not wholly disappear with the downfall of Roman municipal govern- 
ment. Its existence may be traced in land sales and leases until as late as 
the ninth century. Free workmen are still mentioned in Charles the 
Bald’s capitulary of Pitres (862)? 

The German nations which penetrated into the Roman Empire and 
settled in the provinces thereof in the fifth and sixth centuries did not all 
enter under the same circumstances and conditions. The Visigoths, the 
Burgundians, and the Ostrogoths came in with the consent of the im- 
perial government, and their settlement, on the whole, was a pacific 
occupation. On the other hand, the Vandals, the Franks, and the Lom- 
bards entered forcibly and settled as conquerors. The Roman fiscal 
organization, accordingly, was less deranged under the former than 
under the latter, although we may anticipate by saying that the Franks 
almost immediately—that is to say, after the conversion of Clovis in 496— 
abandoned the attitude of conquerors and followed a policy of concilia- 
tion with regard to the Roman population. In this connection Georg 
Wolff's researches ' are significant. For he gives examples of German 
settlements on Frankish crown lands, or upon church lands which had 
been donated by the crown, both classes of which had formerly pertained 
to the Roman imperial fsc. 

It is beyond question that the fisc of the Frankish kings was primarily 
composed of the former imperial fisc.'! The same is true of the fisc of the 
Agilolfinger dukes of Bavaria which passed to Charlemagne with the 
fall of Tassilo in 788. For Regensburg, Passau, Salzburg, Wels, and 
Lorch had pertained to the Roman fisc in Pannonia before the Bavarian 
occupation. But although many kings owned land within the cities, the 
urban fisc played no important part in history. The resemblance be- 


7 Bruno Hirschfeld, Die gesta municipalia in römischer und frithgermanischer Zeit 
(Marburg, 1904), p. 79. 

8 Henri Pirenne, Academic des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Bulletin, 1928, p. 182, n. 2. 

9 Alfons Dopsch, Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolingerzeit (Weimar, 1912), II, 167. 

10 “Die Bevölkerung d. rechtsrhein. Germaniens nach d. Untergang d. Römer- 
herrschaft”, Quartalbl, d. Histor. Ver. f. d. Grossherzog. Hessen, N. F. 1, 602 fi., cited 
by Dopsch, Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, XVI, 163, n. 4. 

110. M. Dalton, History of the Franks by Gregory of Tours (Oxford, 1927), I, 218. 
Camille Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule (Paris, 1926), VIII, 48-50. 
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tween the fiscal Policies of the Visigoths, the Burgundians, the Ostro- 
goths, and the Franks is explicable only on the hypothesis, which is 
easily proved, that each of these peoples adopted the Roman fiscal system 
which they found in the country occupied; and a considerable amount of 
information is available with reference to their fiscal administration, 
though no records have survived. Even the Vandals made a shift of 
preserving the imperial fiscal system.” The Letters of Cassiodorus 
abound with allusions to the fiscal system of the Ostrogoths, and show 
that the collection of the census and the survey of land were fully in 
vogue under Theodoric.¥ 

In the case of the Merovingian Franks our information about their 
fiscal system is much fuller than that with reference to the other Ger- 
manic peoples, even if with them again all the registers and official 
documents have perished.* Official valuation of estates was continued, 
although not so regularly made as in Roman times; the fiscal obligations 
of the great landholders remained as a heritage from the imperial system; 
much of the revenue of the Merovingian kings was drawn from Roman 
sources; registration of title deeds and transfers of land were main- 
tained.!? For two centuries after the Roman Empire had passed away the 
Merovingian administration adhered to imperial fiscal practices, and its 
archives must have possessed immense quantities of statistical docu- 
ments.'© Here were kept the duplicates of lettres missives of the kings, 


12 Felix Dahn, Die Könige der Germanen (Würzburg, 1866), III, 140; VI, 252 £.; 
Thibault, “L’impöt direct dans les royaumes des Ostrogoths, des Wisigoths et des Bur- ` 
gundes”, Nouvelle revue historique de droit, XXV, 698-728; XXVI, 32-48; Ludo Moritz 
Hartmann, Geschichte Italiens (Gotha, 1897, 1911), I, 112; IH, 42; Giuseppi Salvioli, 
Trattato di storia di diritto italiano, 6th ed. (Turin, 1908), p. 218; Ernst Mayer, Italienische 
Verfassungsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1909), I, 308 £.; Ludwig Schmidt, Geschichte der Wandalen 
(Leipzig, 1901), p. 186. 

13 Variae, bk. III, nos. 40, 52; bk. V, nos. 3, 4, 6, 16, 17, 18, 40; bk. VI, nos. 3, 5, 
7, 8, 9; bk. XI, no. 7. Cf. Procopius, De bello Gotthico, bk. IV, ch. 20. 

14], M. Lehuérou, Histoire des institutions mérovingiennes (Paris, 1842), I, 288-303; 
Georg Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (Berlin, 1882), vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 259-267, 
319-3295 cf. index under “census”, “tributum”, “telonium”; Felix Dahn, “Zum mero- 
wingischen Finanzrecht”, Abhandlungen zum LXX Geburtstag Konrad von Maurers 
(1893), pp. 335-373; Jules Tardif, Eredes sur les institutions politiques et administratives 
de la France (Paris, 1881), pp. 216 f.; Coulanges, La monarchie franque, pp. 19-24, 156, 
174, ı78, 268-269, 274-276; Thibault, “L’impöt direct sur la propriété foncière dans les 
royaumes francs”, Nouvelle revue historique de droit, XXXI, 49 £., 205 £.; Samuel Dill, 
Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age (London, 1926), pp. 126-128, 172, 4433 
Lot, L’impét foncier, pt. 2, p. 84; J. M. Pardessus, Loi salique (Paris, 1843), pp. 559-562. 

15 Emile Chénon, “Étude historique sur le Defensor civitatis” , Nouvelle revue historique 
de droit, XII, 527 ff.; Coulanges, La monarchie franque, pp. 286-287. 

16 Greg. Tur., Hist. Franc., bk. IX, ch. 30; bk. X, ch. 19; Waitz, vol, II, pt. 2, pp. 269, 
310, n. 2, 321 f.; Coulanges, La monarchie franque, pp. 267-268. 
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diplomata, the records of the fisc, registers of land al capitation taxes, 
In addition, every bishopric and every monastery had its archivium 
Thousands of private documents must also have beén preserved,'? and 
every town had its municipal registers.’ 

In compensation for the complete loss of these documents—save a few 
charters and diplomas—we have incomparable descriptive information in 
the Historia regum Francorum of Gregory of Tours, in several Vitae 
sanctorum,” in the acts of church councils, and in the formulae. 

The Frankish kings retained the former Roman capitatio or poll tax 
and the land tax (census or jugatio terrena). ‘The absence of any official 
acts and the silence of Gregory of Tours on the imposition of these taxes 
before Clotaire I does not prove that his predecessors had not imposed 
them. Their customary nature was recognized as early as 535 by the 
council of Clermont,” and there is substantial evidence of the collection 
of these taxes in succeeding reigns.”* The sources abound with allusions 
to these registers? 


17 Monumenta Germaniae historica, Epistolae, vol. II (Gregorü I papae registrum 
epistolarum, referred to hereafter as Register of Gregory), bk. IX, no. 40. Flodoard, 
Historia Remensis ecclesiae, M. Lejeune, ed. (Reims, 1854), II, 11. Council of Agde (506), 
art. 26. Vita Frodoberti, ch. 11. Coulanges, La monarchie franque, p. 19, n. 3. 

18 Documents are cited in Form. Andegav., 31, 32, 33; Marculfi form., I, 34; Form. 
Turon., 28; Form. Senonic., 38. Cf. Coulanges, op. cit., p. 20, n. The formulae are in 
E. de Rosière, Recueil général des formules usitées dans Vempire des Francs, 3 vols. 
(Paris, 1861-1871), and in M.G.H., LL. sec. V, Formulae merowingici et karolini aevi. 
On the nature of these, see A. Giry, Manuel de diplomatique (Paris, 1894), pp. 482-484. 

19 The Gesta municipalia archivia or Codices publici are mentioned several times in 
the formulae, e.g., Marculfi form., U, 37, 38; Form. Tur., 20; Form. Andegav., 32; Form. 
Arvernenses, 1; Form, Bituric., 3, 6, 15; Form. Senonic., 39, 40. 

20 The most useful lives of saints are Vita S. Balthildis, Vita S. Becharii, Vita S. Eligii, 
and Vita S. Sulpicii episcopi Biturig. The diplomata are in J. M. Pardessus, ed., Diplomata, 
chartae, etc. (Paris, 1843) and in M.G.H., LL., sec. Il, Capitularia. 

21 M.G.H., LL., sec. III, Concilia, I, 71; Lehuérou, pp. 318-319; Lot, L’impöt foncier, 
p. 84. A careful examination of the evidence proves that the principle and the practice 
of the Frankish fiscal system was a continuation, as far as possible, of the Roman system. 
The remarkable account of Gregory of Tours (bk. IX, ch. 30) exhibits the history of 
taxation in Gaul under four consecutive kings: Clotaire I, his sons Charibert and Sigebert, 
and Childebert II, son of Sigebert. The period extends over more than eighty years, from 
511 to 596. It is true that Gregory does not go back into the reign of Clovis, but it 
would be an error to conclude from this silence that this form of tribute was new in the 
sixth century. What Gregory records is that mew assessments were made in the sixth 
century. But the practice was an established one. The narrative proves it. 

22 “Vita S. Balthildis”, Martin Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des Gaules (Paris, 
1741), II, 572, quoted in Lehuérou, vol. I, p. 300, n. 2; Waitz, vol, II, pt. 2, pp. 269-270. 

23 “Libri descriptionum”, Greg. Tur., bk. V, chs, 28, 50; bk. VII, ch. 42; bk, IX, 
ch. 30; Vita S. Sulpicit episcopi Biturig., ch. 6; Fortunatus, Carmina, bk. X, no. 11. 
Other terms were “descriptio”, “polypticum” or “polepticum”, Marctlfi form., bk. I, 
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In RES of the Roman practice these tax registers, in Mero- 
vingian times, were made up as of March x. But they were less often re- 
vised and kept up t date** The negligence in this respect gave rise to a 
great amount of injustice and popular protest. In 589 when Childebert 
sent his mayor, Florentianus, and Romulf, his count of the palace, to Poi- 
tiers to collect the taxes “as in his father’s time”, the Bishop Maroveus 
demurred against so doing on the ground that “many on the lists had 
died and the burden of the tribute fell grievously and unjustly upon their 
widows and orphans and upon the infirm”. At Tours Bishop Gregory 
boldly refused to have the assessments imposed, declaring that Clotaire I, 
in veneration for St. Martin, had granted the city immunity and that 
Sigebert had recognized this exemption? The history of Chilperic is 
peculiarly important for the light it throws on the perpetuation of the 
Roman tax system. His measures were so harsh that many of his sub- 
-jects were driven to find refuge in other kingdoms.”® 

These passages show that the Merovingian kings levied taxes as kings, 
after the fashion of the Roman emperors, and not as proprietors. The 
bitter resentment against the census and the capitatio was an important 
factor in the decline of the house and the rise of the Austrasian mayors to 
supremacy. In 615 Clotaire II was compelled to legislate in restraint of 
their abuse. The mayor Florentianus made himself enormously un- 
popular by exhuming some old tax registers.” 

The lands of the Merovingian fisc were legally and administratively 
distinguished from other land, and the registers of the revenues arising 
from them were different registers from those which recorded the census, 
the capitatio, and the portoria?® The portoria were now more commonly 
called telonia.® The Merovingian kings sometimes ceded revenues of 
no. 19; “capitularium”, Greg. Tur., bk. IX, ch. 30. “Polyptychum” was an old word, 
but “capitularium” was new, Waitz, vol. II, pt. 2, p. 270, n. 1, In Miracula $. Martini 
Vertav. (Mab. I), ch. 1, we find “tabulis fiscorum regalium”, ibid. p. 331, n. 4. 

24 Greg. Tur., bk. V, chs. 4, 29; Lehuérou, I, 312. Lot, L’impöt foncier, pp. 87, 88. 

25 Greg. Tur., bk. IX, ch. 30. 

26 “Descriptiones novas et graves in omni regno suo fieri jussit”, Greg. Tur., bk, V, 
ch. 21. 
© 27 Edictum Chlotharii, art. 7, Baluze, Capitularia regum Francorum (Paris, 1677), 
I, col. 23. Greg. Tur., bk. IX, ch. 30. - 

28 This is evident from a statement of Fredegar, Chronicon, ch. 24, M.G.H., SS. rer. 
Mer., I], 130: “pagus [pagos] et civitates fiscum inquerendum dirigunt”. Cf. Waitz, 
vol, II, pt. 2, p. 92, n. 1; Dopsch., I, 69 and n. 5. 

29 Baluze, loc. cit., art. 9. Many Merovingian charters are spurious, especially im- 

munity grants. But a formula of the seventh century mentions offices for collecting 


portoria at Marseilles, Toulon, Fos, Arles, Avignon, Sorgues, Valence, Vienne, Lyons, 
and Châlons. Supplementum form. Mareulfi, no. 1; Roziére, no. 32 bis; Coulanges, 
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cities as dowry, but did not yield proprietorship of the iands of the fisc as 
dowry.°° Allotments were, however, made from the fisc to the Church 
and to favorite retainers in proprietorship and with hereditary right. But 
it is a moot point whether the new possessor was required to pay the 
census or not.?! 5 

The Roman census and capitatio gradually broke down during the 
seventh century, although, as has been observed, there are obscure traces 
of registration of deeds as late as the eighth century. “Even in the sixth 
century the Roman technique of tax-assessment and registration was 
maintained with only partial success. Public opinion resisted changes 
in amotint or incidence, and tended to regard taxation as exploitation, or 
extortion. . . . By the seventh century the amount of the tax was becoming 
fixed by custom, probably as an invariable payment due from particular 
properties.” The process was one of “merger of customary land-taxes 
and royal quit-rents” at the expense of the former.?? 

This decline of both the theory and the practice of public taxation in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, and the growth of the theory and the 
practice of proprietorship in its stead were characterized, if not by the first 
appearance, then certainly by the great prominence and administrative 
importance of a new kind of land and population register, a combination 
of the census de rebus and the capitatio in one proprietary register. This 
was the polyptychum.? As proprietorship increased the word became 
the almost universal term to describe inventories of the royal domain, of 


La monarchie franque, p. 255 and n. 5; for the portoria in Gaul in Roman times, see ibid., 
pp. 248-250. 

30 Lehuérou, I, 317. 

81 A diploma of 510, the authenticity of which is open to doubt, makes a grant 
“absque tributis et exactione”, Pardessus, no. 87. Coulanges, La monarchie franque, p. 
284, says: “Il est possible aussi que personne mait soulevé cette question”. Independently 
of this question, we know that sales of land by a Roman provincial to a Frank in 
Merovingian times gave rise to the issue whether the new owner had to pay the old Roman 
land tax, or whether the new possessor was free, as Franks were not required to pay the 
land tax. In Ostrogothic Italy, however, a new owner was required to pay it. “Parati 
sumus singulis annis pro eadem predia fiscalia conpetentia solvere unde rogamus uti 
jubeatis a polypthicis publicis nomen prioris dominii suspendi & nostri dominii adscribi”, 
Gaetano Marini, Papiri diplomatici (Rome, 1805), no. 83, p. 130. 

‘ 82 The quoted portions of the above paragraph are from Charles H. Taylor, in Anni- 
versary Essays in Mediaeval History, by Students of Charles Homer Haskins (Boston, 1924), 
PP. 346-347. 5 

83 “Polipticum est multorum descriptio. pol[is] grece multorum dicitur”, cited by 


Goetz, Berichte über die Verhandlungen der K. sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften _ 


zu Leipzig, Philologisch-Historische Classe, XLVIII, 75. Cf. Angelo Mai, Scriptorum 
veterum nova collectio (Rome, 1832), VI, 43, and Max Manitius, Geschichte der latein- 
ischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Munich, 1923), Il, 33. 
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the lands of the Church, of the estates of private proprietors, This new 
type of register differed from the old form of registers in that it was 
technically not a t&x register but a rent register. The polyptychs were 
estate or villa or manorial registers rather than tax registers. 

At this point an important and difficult question arises. Were the 
polyptychs historically derived from the former Roman tax registers? Or 
were they derived from villa accounts? A close relation between cadaster 
and polyptych, and the derivation of the latter from the former has long 
been the opinion of historians.** Unfortunately for the establishment of 
this contention we shall never know as much of the economy of a Roman 
domain as we do of a medieval domain. For no Roman cartulary, no 
map, no testament describing a property, no inventory, has come down 
to us, as many such documents of the Middle Ages have been preserved. 
All that we possess are the prescriptions of the law. Every Roman rural 
domain had its stock book which included property and persons (calen- 
darium), and its book of accounts (rationes) which covered receipts and 
expenditures. The broadest difference between the governmental cen- 
sus de rebus and capitation registers and Roman villa accounts would 
seem to be that the latter embodied no data regarding revenues. They 
were ratings of valuation in terms of real property, slaves, casati, and 
coloni, not revenue schedules. 

The thesis that the medieval polyptychs were derived from the 
Roman imperial cadasters has recently been sharply challenged by 
Charles H. Taylor, who contends that Susta “has chosen to disregard” 
sources which are inconvenient for his purpose; that the law texts upon 
which Susta relies “are of little value for the reconstruction of the plan 
of a cadaster”, and denies that there is “a resemblance in fundamental 
arrangement between Roman cadaster and Frankish register”? A 
Frankish domanial proprietor would have found information in the 
public registers only in regard to the extent of villa lands, his own and 
that of others, the amount of-taxes, and a list of coloni subject to the 

34 Conlanges, Recherches sur quelques problèmes d'histoire (Paris, 1885), p. 84. 
Lot is of the same opinion, though like Coulanges he is too cautious to state the 
proposition categorically, L’impöt foncier, p. 82. With greater assurance G. Luzzatto, I servi 
nelle grandi proprietà ecclesiastiche italiane nei sec. IX e X (St. Gall, 1910), p. 4, main- 
tains “la derivazione diretta” of the medieval polyptychs from the ancient Roman registers 
(cited by Dopsch, vol. I, p. 69, no. 10). This is also the conclusion of Josef Šusta, “Zur 
Geschichte und Kritik der Urbarialaufzeichnungen”, Sitzungsberichte der K: Akadamie 
der Wissenschaften zu Wien, Phil.-Hist. Classe, vol. CXXXVII, pt. 8. 

35 Digest, bk. XII, title 1, no. 41; bk. XXXIV, title 5, no. 1: “quum rationibus 


demonstraretur”. 
36 “Note on the origin of the polyptychs”, Mélanges Pirenne, II, 477, 479, 481. 
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capitation tax. But he would not have found any information as to the 
resources of those domains. ° j 

Mr. Taylor thinks that the medieval polyptychs were derived from 
Roman villa accounts—not from Roman tax registers—and that the sys- 
tem harks back to Egyptian practice’ An alternative origin, however, 
for the polyptychs has been advanced by Meitzen. This is that they 
were derived from or imitations of the inventories or surveys customary 
upon the papal patrimony, at least from the pontificate of Gregory I (590- 
604). Sommerlad is skeptical of this conjecture, and Dopsch rejects it. 
As to the theory of Holm, reflected by Meitzen, that the system of man- 
agement of the papal patrimony was borrowed from the management in 
vogue upon the papal estates in Sicily, which in turn was a continuation 
of the estate management which obtained in antiquity, Dopsch dis- 
misses it as a “phantasie”, but Sommerlad thinks it plausible.” 

Gareis thinks that the inventories exacted on the papal patrimony 
inspired the Capitulare de villis of Charlemagne—which means that the 
polyptychs were of papal patrimonial origin—and that the system was 
introduced into the Frankish kingdom by Abbot Ansegis of St. Wan- 
drille, who had been missus in central Italy”? It is significant that the 
word ‘polyptychum’ occurs very rarely among Merovingian documents, 
and then is employed in the public sense,“ and not in the proprietary 
application. We have the thing, however, if not the word, in a letter of 
the bishop of Nevers to the bishop of Cahors between 635 and 655.*? 

Aside from the apparent resemblance between the management of 
the estates of the papal patrimony and the management of the estates of 
the Carolingian fisc, it is significant that Gregory the Great calls the reg- 

37 “Census de rebus”, in Haskins Anniversary Essays, pp. 329 ff. 

38 “Diese . . . Vorschriften [des Capitulare de villis] beruhen auf den Ueberlieferungen 
römischer Kultur, deren Verständniss die südländische Geistlichkeit vermittelte”, August 
Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen (Berlin, 1895), I, 612; Theo Sommerlad, Die 
wirtschaftliche Tätigkeit der Kirche in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1905), II, 105; Dopsch, I, 
70; Ad. Holm, Geschichte Siciliens in Altertum (Leipzig, 1898), IH, 315. 

39 “Bemerkungen zu Kaiser Karl’s des Grossen capitulare de villis”, in Abhandlungen 
zum LXX Geburtstag Konrad von Maurer, pp. 235-238. On Ansegis as a missus in 
Italy see Victor Krause, “Geschichte des Institutes der missi dominici”, Mitteilungen des 
Institutes für österreichische Geschichtsforschung, XI, 288-289. 

40 Marculfi form., I, 19, which makes mention of those registered “in poleptico 
publico”, would seem to be the last evidence of Merovingian tax registers, and even this 
may signify registers of the crown lands instead of tax registers. Cf. Taylor in Haskins 
Anniversary Essays, D. 347, 2. 74. 2 

41“, . descriptionem mancipiorum inquirenda”, M.G.H., Epp., III, 206. Cf. Dopsch, 


vol. I, p. 69, n. 9. But whether this term is referable to Roman fiscal practice or to 
Roman villa practice it is hard to say. 
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ister of the massa of Gela a ‘polypticum’,*? quite evidently in the proprie- 
tary sense. Moreoßer, the word ‘breve’ in the meaning of an inventory 
or statistical view, while common in postclassical Latin under the form 
breviarium, appears to have been used in Merovingian times with the 
meaning of a procés-verbal, and not with the meaning of a statistical 
document.** The earliest example of the revived use of ‘breve’ in the 
sense of a statistical document occurs in Gregory the Great’s Register.“ 

Now the Carolingian period, from its very inception, was character- 
ized by energetic attempts to introduce regulation and system into the 
management of both ecclesiastical and crown lands, and the words breve, 
imbreviare, and polyptychum acquired great currency. I believe that 
this new statistical interest and this new statistical policy emanated from 
Boniface and his own and Pepin the Short’s close relations with the pa- 
pacy in the years 751-756. The whole matter was forced forward by the 
endeavor of the Frankish Church to recover the ecclesiastical lands which 
Charles Martel had confiscated and distributed as military benefices,“ 
aided and abetted by Pepin’s ambition to become king and his interven- 
tion in Italy on behalf of the pope against the Lombards. 

As long as Charles Martel lived no restitution was possible. But 
when he died in 741 and was succeeded in the mayorality by his two sons, 
Pepin and Carloman, the.situation was altered. The latter was inclined 


42 M.G.H., Epp., vol. III, Register, bk. II, no. 38. The same word is employed by 
John the Deacon in his Vita S. Gregorii, bk. II, ch. 24. 

43 Sce E. A. Andrews, Latin Lexicon, for “breviarius”; Du Cange, Glossarium, for 
“brevis”, “breve”; Max Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours (Paris, 1890), p. 247, n. 4. 

44 Bk. XIV, no. 14. On the other hand, the accounts of local stewards on the papal 
patrimony are called “libri rationum”, ibid., bk. I, nos. 18, 44, 54; bk. II, nos. 3, 31; 
bk. IH, no. 55, etc. This seems the place to observe that the system of management 
of the papal patrimony and the terminology of administration, instead of having been 
derived from Egyptian villa accounts or the Sicilian estates, may have come down .from 
the oldest possessions of the papacy, i.e., the former fisc lands (fundi) of the emperors in 
and around Rome. ‘The Patrimonium Urbanum of the popes, or St. Peter's property 
within Roman territory, comprised four separate blocks (massae) of land on both sides 
of the Tiber, besides houses, gardens, and vineyards in the city itself. On these 
domains within the city of Rome, see L. Homo, “Le domaine impérial 4 Rome”, Melanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire, XIX, 101 ff., with a map wrongly inserted at p. 147 instead of 

at p. 130. 

f 45 There was nothing new in this policy of Charles Martel except the magnitude of 
its application. The mayor Protadius, who became major domus of Theuderic through 
Brunhilda’s influence, had appropriated ecclesiastical property {Fredegar, Chron., ch. 27, 
M.G.H., SS. rer. Mer., II, 131; Waitz, vol. H, pt. 2, p. 331, and n. 2). Dagobert later did 
the same, “Coepit facultates sanctorum locorum inquirere et medias tabulis fiscorum 
regalium inscribere .... mediam corum partem fisco addidit et mediam fratribus reliquit”, 
Mirac. S. Martini Vertav., ch. 1, quoted by Waitz, vol. II, pt. 2, p. 331, n. 4. Dopsch, 
vol. I, p. 69 and n. 5. : 
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to yield to Boniface’s urgency.** Pepin, however, was less tractable. His 
refractory attitude, though, changed when he became imbued with the 
determination to depose Childeric III and assume the crown. Boniface 
adroitly took advantage of the new situation. For consent of the clergy 
was indispensable to the success of Pepin’s design, and that consént could 
only be secured by a conciliatory policy toward the Frankish Church, 
which meant at least partial restoration of the confiscated ecclesiastical 
lands. At the synod of Estinnes near Lobbes, in 743, an investigation 
into the use and abuse of the lands of which the Church had been deprived 
was ordered." But the restitutions were few and the process of secular- 
ization of ecclesiastical lands hardly arrested until 751, when Pepin be- 
came a party to that remarkable combination of Frankish-Papal and 
Lombard politics which culminated in Pepin’s coronation and his estab- 
lishment of the temporal power of the papacy in 754~756. 

Sagely counseled by Boniface,** an inquest into the secularized lands 
of the Church was made. The descriptio was the prelude to a new divisio 
which endeavored to adjust at least the worst grievances of the clergy 
against the government. Four years later, in 755, the council of Ver- 
neuil, in the twentieth article of its resolutions, imposed upon the monas- 
teries the requirement to keep those invaluable breviaria or polyptychs 
which form so copious an element in Carolingian statistical literature.” 

Charlemagne inherited the statistical tradition of his father’s reign 
and improved upon the policy: 

46 “Et se de aecclesiastica religione . . . aliquid corrigere et emendare velle", P. Jaffé, 
Monumenta Carolina (Berlin, 1867), vol. HI, no. 42, p. 112; cf. Jaffe, “Zur Chronologie 
der Bonifazischen Briefe und Synoden”, Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte (Göttingen, 
1870), X, 407. 

47 The sources and authorities are assembled in Gustav Richter and H. Kohl, Annalen 
der deutschen Geschichte (Halle, 1873), 1, 205 and notes. 

48 “Pippinus, monente sancto Bonifacio, quibusdam episcopatibus vel medietates vel 
tertias rerum [reddidit], promittens in postmodum omnia restituere”, Annales Bertiniani, 
anno 750, M.G.H., SS., 1, 138; cf. Waitz (3d ed., 1883), vol. III, p. 37, n. 

49 “Res ecclesiarum descriptas atque divisas”, Annales Alamannici, M.G.H., SS., 1, 27 
(anno 751). For commentary, see Albert Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Leip- 
zig, 1904), II, 44; Karl August Hase, Kirchengeschichte (Leipzig, 1900), p. 172; Engel- 
bert Mühlbacher, Deutsche Geschichte unter den Karolingern (Stuttgart, 1896), p. 51; 
Sommerlad, II, 9; Heinrich Hahn, Jahrbücher des fränkischen Reichs, 741-752 (Berlin, 
1863), pp. 29-35, 60-61; Waitz, III, 38; Konrad Ribbeck, Die sogenannte divisio des 
fränkischen Kirchengutes (Leipzig, 1883), pp. 65 £. 

50 “Urt illa monasteria, ubi regulariter monachi vel monachz vixerunt, hoc quod eis de 


istis rebus dimittebatis unde vivere potuissent, exinde si regalis erat, ad Regem faciant 
rationes Abbas vel Abbatissa; & si episcopalis, ad illum Episcopum. Similiter & de illis 


vicis”, Baluze, vol. I, col. 174. In this connection it is interesting to observe that Luitprand ' 


made an inventory of the church lands in the Lombard kingdom. Cited by Dopsch 
(I, 69), who refers to Tamassia’s article in Archivio giuridico, LXI, 129. 
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The Carolingian renaissance produced a number of attempts to regulate 
the administration of Crown estates and of the beneficia detached from them. 
Nor did these efforts of Royal administration remain without influence on the 
arrangement of ecclesiastical i institutions. Lamprecht was right in illustrating 
the connexion between these spheres by comparing the Brevium Exempla 
with the’ Rental of Prüm. . . . There is ample evidence to establish the fact 
that the good times of the Carolingian period were characterized by energetic 
attempts on the part of the state and of the church to introduce order into the 
management of their domains.5! 


Even the great landowners became infected with the new zeal for 
thorough administration, and instituted surveys of their own properties 
like Charlemagne’s inquisitions of the fisc and the abbatial polyptychs.? 
It is incontestable that under the Merovingian kings the land and capi- 
tation taxes continued to be collected according to imperial practice, 
except where immunity negatived their imposition, while it is doubtful 
whether any but remnants of that administration survived in the time of 
the Carolingians. When mentioned at all, the capitularies vaguely refer 
toa tradition.” In other words, where collected, the census and capitatio 
had the force of customary law. 

By the time the Carolingian epoch began neither census ñor tributum 
signified what they had meant under the Merovingians. There is little 
which recalls former Roman or Merovingian fiscal practices.°* The 
crown lands had become the paramount source of income, and the ad- 
ministration of them an object of intense administrative interest. For 
“Der König hätte beständig das weite Reich von Pfalz zu Pfalz durch- 
wandern müssen”.°® Charles the Bald, who combined with his literary 
tastes a vivid descriptive style and who seems to have himself written the 
preamble to his most important capitularies, has graphically pictured this 
migratory nature of the life of the couft.° - The indispensability of 


51P, Vinogradoff, Eng. Hist, Rev., XXIX, 136. . 

52 Karl Gareis, Die Landgüterordnung Kaiser Karls des Grossen (Berlin, 1895), p. 10. 

53 “Ut ad illos pauperes nova aliqua consuetudo inposita fuit postea”, Breviar. missor. 
Aquitan. (789), ch. 5, M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, I, 65; “Statuendum est, ut 
unusquisque qui censum regium solvere debet in eodem loco illum persolvat ubi pater 
et avus solvere consueverunt”, Cap. missor. in Theodonis villa (805), ibid., p. 125; “Ut 
missi nostri census nostros perquirant diligenter, undecemque antiquitus ad partem regis 
exire solebant”, Cap. de justitiis faciendis (811-813), ch. 10, ibid., p. 177; “Census tamen 
singularum provinciarum antiquitus constitutus huius rei occasione pauperibus non 
augeatur”, Relatio ad imperatorem (828), ibid., LL. [folio vol.] L; 327: 

54 See the observations of Lot, L’impöt foncier, pp. 114-118. 

55 Fedor Schneider, Handbuch der Mittelalter, p. 112. 

` 56 Edict of Pîtres (862): “Sicut quando solemus de istis frequentibus itineribus 

reverti ad mansiones nostras detonsi & delavati cum drappis & calciamentis depannatis, & 
tunc nos reficimus et reparamus”, Baluze, vol. JI, col. 157. 
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possessing full and accurate statistics of the extent and resources of the 
crown lands, collectively known as the fisc, may be agpreciated when one 
reflects that compared with these resources the other incomes of the 
crown were relatively insignificant. As M. Lot has observed: 


Il lui froi] est d’autant plus nécessaire de connaître le montant de sa 
fortune, d’évaluer ses disponibilités. Il lui importe extrêmement d’être fixée 
sur les revenus de ses villae, de ses fiscs. L'évaluation du rendement en 
nature ou en deniers est inséparable de celle du cheptel humain attaché à 
Pexploitation de ces grands domaines. Il était indispensable de relever les 
noms et les redevances des colons, serfs, hôtes, etc., au moins de ceux qui 
étaient en äge de travailler. Une démographie, certainement minutieuse, 
était le corollaire obligatoire de toute évaluation des produits d’un domaine.5? 


The number and importance of Carolingian statistical documents 
must have been great. For although few of the actual inventories have 
survived, and those in fragmentary form,”® the`evidence of their exist- 
ence, the nature of them, and the circumstances under which they were 
compiled is very full. The first scholar who clearly appreciated the na- 
ture, extent, and historical value of these Carolingian statistical docu- 
ments which have survived, was Karl T. Inama-Sternegg.*® Of out- 
standing significance, from the point of view of statistics, is Charle- 
magne’s capitulary in 811. The steward of every villa was required to 
keep a double record of the income and outgo of the property.” 

These invaluable inventories or surveys begin with the breviaria first 


57 Moyen Age, XXXII, 2-3. 

58 We have more or less information about twenty domains, Lot, in Mélanges Pirenne, 
vol. I, p. 310, n. 3; Louis Halphen, Erudes critiques sur l'histoire de Charlemagne (Paris, 
1921), p. 275. Of one of these the former has made a comprehensive study, Lot, “Un 
grand domaine à l'époque franque”, Cinquantenaire de l'École des Hautes Etudes (1921). 

59 Deutsche Wirfschaftsgeschichte bis zum Schluss der Karolingerperiode (Leipzig, 
1879), ie., vol. I of his Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Already in the previous year 
(1878) he had set forth the matter in Gustav Schmoller’s Staats-und Sozialwissenschajtliche 
Forschungen, vol. I, no. 1; and see also his “Quellen der deutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte”, 
Sitzungsber., Akad. der Wissenschaften, Phil. Cl. (Vienna), LXXXIV, 135-210. Much 
other literature is cited in Gareis, Die Landgiiterordnung Kaiser Karls des Grossen, p. 1, n. 
The most recent discussion is Dopsch, I, 25-107. For the literature inspired by Dopsch’s 
remarkable views, see my Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages, 300-1300 
(New York, 1928), pp. 821-822, to which is to be added Wilhelm Elsner, Zur Entstehung 
des Capitulare de villis (Kiel, 1929). ` 

60 Cap. de just. fac., sec. 7: “Ut non solum beneficia episcoporum, abbatum, abbatis- 
sarum atque comitum et vassallorum nostrum, sed etiam nostri fisci describantur, ut scire 
possimus quantum etiam de nostro in uniuscujusque legatione habemus”, M.G.H., LL., 
sec. II, Capitularia, 1, 177. Cap. de villis, sec. 55: “Volumus ut quicquid ad nostrum 


opus judices dederint vel servierint aut sequestraverint, in uno breve conscribi faciant, et - 


quicquid dispensaverint, in alio; et quod reliquum fuerit, nobis per brevem innotescant”, 
ibid., LL., 1, 185. 
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ordained by Pepin the Short and which were continued by Charlemagne, 
Louis the Pious, and the later Carolingian kings. Independently of the 
injunctions regarding the careful keeping of books upon the manors of 
the fisc enjoined in the capitulary de villis, sections 55, 62, similar injunc- 
tions are found in the capitularies of Aachen, section 7, in 807, and again 
in 812, sections 5 and 7.°° Each judex in every crown land had to prepare 
for the emperor and furnish to the missi a threefold statement covering 
naturalia, expenses of the house and household, and cost of the farm; 
payments in kind and stock and tools on hand were provided in another 
breve. Charlemagne demanded the account of naturalia at Christmas, 
the money account at Lent. These lists were checked against the reports 
of the missi by a provisor villarum regiarum or overseer of all stewards 
of the fisc. The Brevium exempla ad describendas res ecclestasticas et 
fiscales seems to have been a model prepared for practical guidance 
of the stewards in charge of the management of each crown land, and 
according to Dopsch it contains excerpts from actual registers. It is 
a model of description for the agents of the domain of the king. The 
numbers are not fantastic; the real description of four royal fiscs has been 
copied. Buildings, yards, utensils, produce, stock, dependent villae, 
herbs, etc., are all listed.®* 

The Breviarium rerum fiscalium is apparently a circular letter in ex- 
planation of the Capitulary of Aachen in 812° in regard to fisci regales; 
it is based upon a model formulary of the chancellery. This capitulary 
is most comprehensive in its statistical exactions. Articles 5-7 require. 
every missus to make a return of all benefice-holders and beneficed lands, 
all allods within his circuit (missaticum), “that not only the benefices of 
bishops, abbots, abbesses, and of counts and of our vassals, but also our 
fisc lands shall be described so that we may know how much we possess 


in every missaticum”.” 


61 Ibid., pp. 149, 174. The inventories of the estates of Asnapium and Insel Staffelsee 
(ibid., pp. 176-179) are examples of many such surveys which were made in Carolingian 
times. ` 

82 Cap. de villis, secs. 44, 62, 66, and Cap. Aquisgran., 813, sec. 19, M.G.H., LL., I, 
184—186, 189. Ibid., SS., II, 291, ch. 16; cf. Dopsch., Gesammelte Aufsätze (Vienna, 
1928), p. 372. M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, 1, 250. Dopsch, I, 79. 

63 Lot, “La grandeur des fiscs 4 l’&poque carolingienne”, Revue belge de philologie et 
d'histoire, I (1914), 51-58, 77. 

64 M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, 1, 250. Dopsch, vol. I, p. 77, n. 4, thinks the 
date is 810. : 

65 M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, I, 170; Baluze, vol. I, cols. 497-498; cf. Waitz, 
IV, 152-153. B. Guérard, Polyptyque de l'abbé Irminon (Paris, 1844), I, 19; new ed. by 
August Longnon (2 vols., Paris, 1895). 
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Compared with the meager and fragmentary information we have 
concerning fiscal lands there is a considerable amoune of statistical matter 
pertaining to the possessions of the Church in the Carblingian period; the 
greatest example of which is the Polypzique d’Irminon.° In 785 a sur- 
vey of Jumiéges was ordered, and in the same year one of Salzburg. Two 
years later Charlemagne ordered Landry, abbot of Jumiéges, and a Count 
Richard to make an inventory of the property of St. Wandrille, and we 
have the total number of its possessions including those held in beneficio. 
In 831 Louis the Pious commanded a similar survey in the case of St. 
Riquier. and important fragments of this inventory are preserved.” 

In addition to the purpose to promote efficient management of the 
royal manors and to prevent deterioration of them, another intention of 
these inventories was to check unjust exploitation of the laboring peas- 
antry upon the crown lands by dishonest and tyrannical mayors or 


D 


stewards.°® The constant and reiterated formulae, “invenimus”, “reperi- 
mus” point to the activity of the missi dominici in enforcing these regula- 
tions; and fortune has preserved the record of one such inquest which 
was made in Switzerland about 812-820 by the counts Sicard and Tan- 
dard on the lands of the abbey of Mont Joux. 

Among. other inventories which have survived may be enumerated 
the Breviarium rerum fiscalium, the Breve commemoratorium, which 
is an old “Traditionscodex” of the bishopric of Freising found among the 


66 Other examples are in Charles Lalore, Collection des principaux cartulaires du 
diocèse de Troyes (Paris, 1878), IV, 89-237; Ch. Duvivier, Recherches sur le Hainaut 
ancien [Lobbes] (Brussels, 1865), p. 307. 

67 For Jumitges, M.G.H., SS., II, 290; Salzburg, Indiculus Arnonis episcopi Juvaviensis; 
for critical editions and literature upon this document, see August Potthast, Bibliotheca 
historica medii aevi (2d ed., Berlin, 1895), I, 648; St. Riquier, Chronicon Centulense, F. 
Lot, ed., bk. III, ch. 3, pp. 86-87, 306-308. The government apparently could compel 
monastic inventories more easily than inventories of episcopal property. For an example 
of the latter, see M.G.H., LL., 1, 177. 

68 This intention may be inferred from Cap. de villis, sec. 3, and in some of the 
breviaria there is evidence that local serfs were questioned by the missi for information, 

69 Praeceptum de rebus redditis—Jugement rendu . . . contre Vultgarius, abbé du 
monastère du Mont Joux vers 812-20: “Notum ... quia quidam homines . . . questi sunt 
coram missis nostris . . . eo quad”, etc., Mémoires et documents, Société d’histoire de la 
Suisse romande, XXIX (1875), 21. 

70 M.G.H., LL., I, 176 ff. This is a fragment of a once detailed description of the 
manors of the fisc and the benefices found in the diocese of Augsburg and in the Wormser- 
gau and adjacent territory. The latter is especially interesting, for it is obviously a model 
or pattern book of instructions furnished to the missi for their guidance, as the frequently 
recurring phrase “et sic cetera de talibus, rebus breviare debes” indicates. There can be no 
doubt that the data in these documents go back to genuine inventories. Cf. Waitz, IV, 159; 
Guérard, I, 16 £. 
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papers of Bishop Erchambert (836-854). A fine example of a Caro- 
lingian inventory, without being a breviarium, is the Notitia testium 
of the reign of Loifis the Pious which deals with the lands of the mon- 
astery of St. Gall. Less comprehensive yet valuable inventories— ` 
though it is not clear whether they were made in compliance with a 
special command of the crown, but which seem to be a reflection of 
"Charlemagne’s injunctions—are the Breviarium Urolfi Abbatis de ceno- 
bio qui vocatur Altaha (Niederaltaich),” the Breves noticiae Salzburg- 
enses,'* two indexes of the monastery of Lorsch dating from the time of 
Charlemagne, the Registrum antiquum bonorum ecclesiae Prumiensis, 
and the Breviarium Sancti Lulli, which is an inventory of the estates of 
Hersfeld, originally begun by Abbot Lull, who died in 786, and given its 
present form early in the ninth century. After the conquest of Saxony 
evidently a parochial census was taken, for article 15 of the Capitulatio de 
_partibus.Saxontae, probably but not certainly to be ascribed to the year 
789, in addition to a house and two mansi of land within each parish, pro- 
vides for a manservant and a maidservant for the priest.”® Fortune has 
also preserved inventories of Staffelsee near Augsburg; Weissenburg 


71 This is not to be confused with the brief and valueless annals attributed to Ercham- 
bert and entitled Breviarium regum Francorum inde a saeculo V usque ad A, 881, in 
M.G.H., SS., II, 328-330. It has been printed only in part by C. Meichelbeck, Hist. Fris. 
(Augsburg, 1724), I, 126, who regards the document as the bishop’s own work. But the 
initial formula, “Hic innotescit quid ibi invenimus”, and also the arrangement, as Inama- 
Sternegg, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte, I, 190, has pointed out, exactly follow the pattern 
of the Breviarium rerum fiscalium. It is evidently an inventory made according to the 
instructions in the Cap. Aquisgran. 

72 Hermann Wartmann, Urkundenbuch von St. Gallen (Zurich, 1862), II, 393. 
Another later but still ninth century example may be seen on pages 394-398. 

73 Monumenta Boica (Munich, 1771), XI, 13-14. It is there attributed to the year 
731. But since Urolf was abbot from 788 to 814, the document is certainly of the reign 
of Charlemagne. Cf. Guérard, I, 22. It is a summary of the manors given to the abbey 
by Odilo and Tassilo, the last Agilolfinger dukes of Bavaria, with detailed enumeration of 
the constituent parts of those manors, e.g., “cum silva vel termino suo, cum vinea, silva 
ad ligna cedenda”, etc., together with the number and status of the population upon them. 

74 Edited by Friedrich Keinz, Munich, 1869. See Wattenbach’s comments in Heidel- 
berger Jahrbiicher, 1870, This is an index made by Arno of Salzburg, the same to whom 
the Indiculus Arnonis is attributed, to secure title and royal certification to the property 
then possessed by the archbishop. The former would seem to have been a preliminary 
survey made in anticipation of the Indiculus, as there are properties in one which are not 
enumerated in the other. 

75 Codex Laureshamensis (Mannheim, 1768), II, 346 £ Cf. Aug. Fr. Gfrörer, Zur 
Geschichte deutscher Volksrechte (Schaffhausen, 1866), II, 377 £. This important register 
was copied and provided with a commentary in 1222 by Abbot Caesarius of Prüm. It is 
printed in Beyer, Mittelrhein. Urkundenbuch, pp. 142-201. For Hersfeld, see Helfrich 
Bernard Wenck, Hessische Landesgeschichte, Urkunden (Frankfurt, 1785-1803), II, 15 £.. 

76 M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, I, 69. 
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near Worms; and of the kof named Asnapium, identified as Gennep, 
Southwestern Cleves, or.as Asnières in Northern Krance.” 

Military inquisitions were frequent in the reign of Charlemagne: in 
805, in 807, in 808, in 812.° The military service exacted by the Caro- 
lingian goverment must certainly have entailed the keeping óf a con- 
siderable amount of statistical data, Every freeman owed this service. 
If he was too poor to provide the required equipment, two or three or 
four or five of his neighbors had to help him out. Every freeman pos- 
sessing at least four mansi was compelled to serve in person.” 

The Carolingian statistical practices inaugurated by Pepin and 
Charlemagne continued nearly to the end of the ninth century through 
the reigns of Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald. Without citing here 
the narrative sources particularly dealing with the partition of the fisc in 
the reigns of these two rulers, one may cite a diploma of November 20, 
817, authorizing Abbot Irminon of St-~Germain-des-Prés in company 
with two others to make a survey of the fisc in the vicinity of Tournai; 
the Notitia de monasteriis que Regi militiam, dona, vel solas orationes 
debent, dated at Aachen in the same year; the military inquisition of 
829; and the lines of Ermoldus Nigellus’s Carmen in honorem 
Hludowici.° 

Charles the Bald was amazingly energetic in the matter of exacting 
statistical information.*' In 843, being concerned over the rapid disap- 
pearance of freemen, he instituted an inquiry into allodial lands; in 846 
in response to a petition of the synod of Meaux the twentieth article of the 

TI See Gareis, Die Landgüterordnung, p. 11, D. 23. 

78 Cap. missor. in Theodonis villa, Memoratorium de exercitu in Gallia occidentali 
praeparando, Cap. missor. de exercitu promovendo, and Brevis cap. quam missi dominici 


habere debent ad exercitum promovendum, M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, 1, 122, 
134, 136-137. 

78 Cf, detailed examination of these military texts in Waitz (2d ed,, 1885), IV, 567- 
574. 

80 Baluze, vol. I, cols. 589-591; M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, II, 707; ibid., SS., 
H, 488, verses 521-524. 

81 “We have evidence which indicates that the king sometimes took an inventory of 
the benefices held from him; the counts and the missi were required to report from time 
to time on the number of freemen in each county that were liable to military service; the 
polyptiques of the abbeys prove that records were kept by the ecclesiastical establishments, 
of the number and kinds of mansi within their domains, and also of the number and 
status of their tenants; it may be inferred that similar records were kept by the lay 
seigniors; undoubtedly the bishops had records of the resources of all the priests within 
their dioceses; and the royal fisc very probably possessed some information as regards the 
resources of the merchants.” Einar Joranson, The Danegeld in France (Rock Island, 
1923), P. 197. 
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capitulary of Epernay ordered the missi to make a searching investiga- 
tion into all holdersof benefices, ascertaining whether title to them dated 
from his grandfather, or his father, together with the nature and extent 
of the obligations, “qui omnia diligenter imbrevient”. It is evident that 
the king was growing alarmed over the inclination of benefices to pass 
from father to son. In 858 he commanded a descriptio to be made of 
the property of Notre Dame de Soissons. The great Edictum Pistense 
(864) which reveals the good intention, if not the effectual government, 
of Charles the Bald, abounds in instructions to the missi and counts with 
regard to statistical investigations and the making of statistical reports. 
In 866 Charles the Bald ordered a census of the whole male free popula- 
tion over twelve years of age, each of whom was required to take an oath 
of fidelity to the king. The counts were commanded, through their 
subordinate centenarii, to ascertain this information. They were to enu- 
merate not only natives of the county, but also to include all advenae 
who had drifted in, and all benefice holders. The very name of each . 
person was exacted.®* 

The Edictum apud Compendium or Edict of Compiégne (868), which 
deals wholly with reform of monasteries and nunneries, is a minute 
series of instructions to the missi. Statistical information is required 
concerning almost every activity and condition of monastic and conven- 
tual life. Charles the Bald requires to know the number of monasteries 


‘and nunneries in every diocese, the number of inmates in each house,®® 


the material condition of each house within and without, the amount of 
clothing, food, drinkables on hand both for the comfort of the inmates 
and for alms to the poor, the number of lamps, an inventory of the treas- 
ures, and a catalogue of the books in every house, the number of allods 
and benefices possessed by every house, and what losses any may have 
sustained from the Northmen, the nature and extent of the revenue, 
and endowments of each, the ninths and tenths for which every house is 
liable or from which it is relieved, the number of colons and other serfs 


82 M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, II, 403. Baluze, vol. H, col. 31: “Ut fideles & 
strenuos Missos . . . mittatis, qui omnia diligenter inbrevient que tempore avi ac patris 
vestri vel in regio specialiter servitio vel in vassalorum dominicorum beneficiis fuerunt”. 

83 Baluze, vol. II, cols. 173 ff., secs. XIX, XXVII, XXIX-XXXI. On sec. XIX see S. 
Loisel, Essai sur la législation économique des Carolingiens (Caen, 1904), p. 147 and 
P. Huvelin, Essai historique sur le droit des marchés et des foires (Paris, 1897), p. 153. 

84 M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, I, 377. For formulas of the oaths see ibid., I, 
67, 102; II, 278, 341, 345, 364. In II, 278, is even a specimen of such an inquest in 
which freemen assert under oath that they have truly sworn fidelity. 

85 The average was twelve, rbid., I, 358. 
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on the lands of every house. A bishop or abbot might spontaneously 
make a survey, as Hincmar of Reims did of St. Remi and of the mon- 
asteries of Avenay, Hautvilliers, and Orbais, or Jonas, bishop of Autun, 
of St. Andoche, or John, bishop of Cambrai, of Lobbes.® 

The history of the partitions of the Frankish Empire in the ninth 
century casts vivid light upon the use of statistical documents in late 
Carolingian times. In the projected settlement of 837—it never went into 
effect—for the first time the crown lands, royal abbeys, bishoprics and 
counties were enumerated as assets and objects of distribution.®” We 
find the same language repeated in the partition of 838, in recording 
which Nithard obviously had the official documents before him. The 
prospect of a rebellion on the part of Louis the Pious’s elder sons, because 
of the favoritism shown to Charles the Bald, in 839 compelled a new par- 
tition which is minutely described by the chroniclers. The contemplated 
new partition was evidently designed to be systematically done, for the 
commissioners, we are informed, had a ‘descriptio’ in their hands.°® The 
signal illustration, however, of the importance of statistical documents is 
in the settlement at Verdun in 843. In the preliminaries to the treaty, 
the clergy, deeply alarmed at the condition of things, proposed the ap- 
pointment of a commission of thirty-six, twelve for each of the princes, 
who should make a survey of the crown lands, with special attention to 
resources, fertility, population, and contiguity. The information thus 
gathered by the missi was to be statistically summarized (imbreviaretur 
is the word used), and when done formed the ‘descriptio’ which has been 
mentioned. The winter of 842-843 was spent in compiling this informa- 
tion.°° Finally, in the first week of August, 843, the commission, now 
increased to 120 members, met at Verdun and effected the great settle- 
ment. The text of the treaty of Verdun unfortunately is lost, but it is a 

86 Baluze, vol. II, col. 203; Flodoard, Hist. Rem. eccles., II, 50, 380, 395; Gallia 


Christiana, vol. IV, col. 52; Folcuin, Gesta abbat. Lob., Bouquet, IV, 61; cf, Emile Lesne, 
L’origine des menses (Lille, 1910), pp. 11-12. 

87 “Omnes videlicet episcopatus, abbatias, comitatus, fiscos, et omnia intra praedictos 
fines consistentia cum omnibus ad se pertinentibus, in quacumque regione consistant”, 
Annal. Bertin., anno 837, M.G.H., SS., 1, 431. Cf. Vita Hlud., ch. lix. 

88 Nithard, bk. I, nos. 6, 7; Annal. Bertin., anno 839. The assumption made by 
Bernhard Simson, Jahrbücher des fränkischen Reichs unter Ludwig dem Frommen 
(Leipzig, 1876), II, 207, and accepted by many subsequent historians is erroneous. The 
word “descriptio” signified an inventory or survey, and not a map. 

89 Nithard, bk. IV, no. r, ad finem. 


90 Annales Xantenses, anno 842, M.G.H., SS., II, 227; Waitz, vol. IV, p. 695, n. 1; 
Ernst Dümmler, Geschichte des ost{riinkischen Reiches (Leipzig, 1887), vol. 1, p. 192, no. 3. 
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practical certainty that these statistics played a leading part." A study of 
the later partition gt Meersen in 870 confirms this conjecture. 

Unlike the text*of Verdun, the text of Meersen is preserved, and we 
know the precise apportionment of the bishoprics, abbeys, and pagi. The 
business was rapidly concluded. As Sir Francis Palgrave has written: 
“The division was settled with cautious minuteness and the schedule 
enumerates all the parcels, as a conveyancer would say”? The crown 
lands are not mentioned by name, but were ‘thrown in’ with the dioceses 
and counties, as they were allotted, as shown in the recurrent phrase: 
cum omnibus villis in eo consistentibus tam dominicatis quam et vassai- 
orum consistentibus. Ludwig the German got two archbishoprics, four 
bishoprics, forty-three abbeys, thirty-one counties, four half-counties, and 
two ‘districts’. Charles the Bald got three archibishoprics, six bishoprics, 
- thirty-three abbeys, thirty counties, and four half-counties. 

The decade between 866 and 876 was an interval of relief from 
- invasions by the Norsemen and hence of partial recuperation of tke 

Frankish kingdom, during which Charles the Bald endeavored to tighten 
the relaxed authority of the crown. To that end, in January, 865, 
lettres missives were sent throughout the realm requiring all bishops, 
abbots, and abbesses by the kalends of May—t.e., between April 16 and 
May i—to.make returns of the number and extent of honores each 
possessed; at the same time also in every county the royal vassals were 
commanded to “imbreviate” the number of benefices held by the count, 
and the latter in turn was commanded to report upon the number of 
benefices possessed by each vassal. The check of each class by the other 
is interesting?” 

The whole history of the collections of the various local or general 
Danegelds imposed upon the realm of Charles the Bald, especially that 
of the great Danegeld of 877, indicates that an immense amount of 
statistical information was possessed by the Carolingian government ”* 

91 “Prefati tres reges miserunt legatos suos proceres, unusquisque ex parte sua, ut iterum 
per descriptas mansas aeque tripartirent regnum Francorum”, Annal, Xant., 843; cf. Waitz, 
vol. IV, p. 695, n. 1. 

92 History of Normandy and England (London, 1851), I, 370. 

93“, ,, per omne regnum suum litteras misit, ut episcopi, abbates et abbatissae breves de 
~ honoribus suis, quanta mansa quisque haberet, ad futuras Kalendas Maii deferre curarent, 
vasalli autem dominici comitum beneficia, et comites vasallorum beneficia imbreviarent, et 
praedicto placito aedium breves inde deferent”, etc., Annal. Bertin., anno 869. Cf. Lot, 
Moyen Age, XVIII, pp. 10-11. The capitulary based upon these findings was promulgzted 
in the following July, M.G.H., LL., sec. II, Capitularia, vol. II, p. 333, no. 275. 


94 On the history of the Danegeld see Joranson, The Danegeld in France, and Lot, 
“Les tributs aux Normands”, Bibliothèque de l’Ecole des chartes, LXXXV, 58 fl. 
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as late as the last years of the reign of Charles the Bald. M. Lot seems 
to think that the body of such documents was nefrly as complete in 
877 as in the reign of Charlemagne,” and that it was not only possible 

` but probable that the Carolingian kings knew the number of manors 
in every pagus as the Roman emperors knew the number of jugera in 
every civitas, the number of royal vassals, the number of episcopal and 
abbatial benefices, etc. It is not implied in this statement that the whole 
kingdom was amanse; but the amount of land not so engaged was 
negligible”® Lot sadly observes: “Tout a péri des renseignements 
recueillis par la royauté. Le méme sort a atteint les statistiques dressées 
par les particuliers, hauts fonctionnaires et grandes propriétaires.” 9 
Susta and Dopsch believe that the confection, recording, and preserva- 
tion of governmental instruments—even the writing (Schreibwerk) of 
them, had deteriorated.”® With the opinion of these two scholars Joran- 
son also concurs.” Except in Italy all private documents before the 
thirteenth century have disappeared save for a few scattered bits which 
have come from ecclesiastical archives. In Italy there are house archives 
as far back as the tenth century.” 

From the triumph of feudalism at the end of the ninth century until 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, there is a poverty of statistical 
information. And yet the paucity of documentary material of this kind 
is not so great as usually supposed. The nature and extent of this matter 
I hope to set forth in a subsequent article. The Capetian kings, notably 
Philip Augustus, and the kings of Norman Sicily furnish the best ex- 
amples of this interest, although William the Conqueror’s Domesday 
survey must be regarded as the most energetic instance. But there is 
more statistical information with regard to the history of Germany, 
Italy, the Byzantine Empire, the khalifate, and the papacy before the 
thirteenth century than is dreamed of by the average medievalist. 

James WESTFALL THOMPSON, 

The University of California. 

95 “Ainsi, au IX® siècle, on a fait de la ‘statistique’ et on en a fait beaucoup, autant 
et plus qu'on en a fait sous la royauté capétienne au XIII® siècle. Les pièces de service 
étaient certainement conservées dans Parchivium ou armarium sacri palatii sous la garde 
du chancelier.” Moyen Age, XXXII, 7-8. Cf. Harry Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkunden- 
lehre (2d ed., Leipzig, 1912), I, 163 ff. 

96 Bib, de l'École des chartes, LXXXV, 61. 

97 Moyen Age, XXXII, 8. 

98 Šusta, op. cit., p. 50. Dopsch, I, 300. 

99 “It seems very unlikely that the royal officials ever could have secured, as the basis 
for their calculations, a body of fiscal information that was at all complete or accurate”, 


Joranson, p. 197. 
100 See Bresslau, I, 182. 
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THE IMAGO MUNDI AND COLUMBUS 


Tue Imago Mundi? of Pierre d'Ailly is claimed to have been practi- 
cally the sole source from which Columbus obtained the ideas behind his 
project of discovery. The marginal notes on the Colombina Library copy 
of the Imago Mundi are supposed to reveal the steps in the formation cf 
his plans. If it could be determined when Columbus read the Imago 
Mundi, the date of the conception of his project for the discovery of 
America, it is thought, could be approximately determined. 

Bartholomew de Las Casas, friend of the Columbus family and his- 
torian of the discovery of America, had access to the Columbus papers 
and used the Imago Mundi with the marginal notes of the Columbus 
brothers. Las Casas said, “And this doctor I believe for certain prompted 
Christopher Columbus in his undertaking more than any other man of 
former times”? About a hundred years ago Washington Irving saw and 
used the Columbus copy of the Imago Mundi. Irving said, in regard to 
the notes, “It illustrates his researches and in a manner the current of his 
thoughts, while as yet his great enterprise existed but in idea, and while 
he was seeking means to convince the world of its practicability”. After 


1 Students of medieval geography in general and of the Columbus problem in par- 
ticular are very much indebted to Edmond Buron for a critical edition of the Imago Mundi. 
On the left hand page M. Buron has printed the Latin text and facing the Latin text 
he has provided a French translation. This is a valuable aid to students, even to those 
equipped with a moderate knowledge of Latin, because the Latin text is filled with obscure 
abbreviations the sense of which it is often difficult to determine. In the margins of each 
version, Latin and French, M. Buron has placed the marginal notes of Columbus and ais 
circle in proper relation to the corresponding text. In copious footnotes M. Buron has adéed 
the corresponding text of the various ancient and medieval works on geography. In tis 
way he has endeavored to show the source of the material D’Ailly placed in the Imcgo 
Mundi, This alone was a most exacting work. Then, forseeing that other scholars might 
not agree with his interpretations of the obscure and abbreviated Latin, M. Buron assis:ed 
in the production of a facsimile edition of the Colombina Library copy of the Imcgo 
Mundi. This facsimile was issued by the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1927, M. 
Buron’s work is distinctly the most valuable contribution to the study of the Columbus prob- 
lem which has appeared since the works of Henry Vignaud. The full title of M. Buran’s 
edition is Ymago Mundi de Pierre d'Ailly, cardinal de Cambrai et chancelier de VUnivercité 
de Paris, 1350-1420 (Paris, 1930). The generally accepted form of the title is “Imzgo 
Mundi”. 

2“Y este doctor creo cierto que 4 Cristóbal Colon más entre los pasados movió á su 
negocio”, Historia de las Indias (Madrid, 1875-1876), I, 89. 

3 The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus (new ed., New York, 1831), 3k. 
VIII, ch. 1, pp. 294-295, n. 
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Irving, Alexander von Humboldt, John Fiske, Justin Winsor, John Boyd 


Thacher, and many others have noted the supposeg importance of the ` 


Imago Mundi. Irving, especially, was a friendly bidgrapher. He never 
raised a question as to the supposition that Columbus sought a western 
route to the Indies. It was taken for granted that such a plan was for- 
mulated years before the first voyage. That plan contemplated sailing 
westward for 750 leagues, more or less, to Cipango on the edge of the 
eastern Asiatic world. 

Henry Vignaud, much less friendly to Columbus than Irving, con- 
tended that the Imago Mundi was the source of the cosmographical 
theory held by Columbus but that the first voyage had its origin in the” 
revelations of a pilot who had been driven across the Atlantic by a storm. 
According to Vignaud the Colombina copy of the Imago Mundi be- 
longed to Bartholomew Columbus and did not come into the hands of 
Christopher Columbus until after Bartholomew joined his brother in 
Espafiola in 1494. Subsequent to that date Christopher Columbus 
formed his cosmographical theory about the great extension of Asia to 
the east and the 56 2/3 mile measure of a terrestrial degree. This theory 
served Columbus to explain what he had done. It had not served as a 
theoretical basis on which the first voyage had been planned.* 

Cecil Jane held the opinion that the Imago Mundi probably did not 
influence Columbus in his plans for the first voyage. Beyond this Jane 
is noncommittal. He wrote: “Columbus certainly read and read with 
extreme care the tracts of Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, and more especially the 
Imago Mundi, but while it may be admitted that this work was for him 
a species of text-book, its share in determining his opinions has perhaps 
been sometimes overestimated. Quite apart from the possibility or prob- 
ability that it did not come into his hands until after his discovery of 
America, when his annotations upon it are examined they will be found 
to be in the main little more than a kind of analytical table of contents. 
They do not in general reveal either assent or dissent on the part of 
Columbus; it is noteworthy that when they do so, it is rather dissent that 
is indicated.” ® 

M. Buron differs decidedly with Vignaud and Jane. He writes that, 
“like one of his stars—D’Ailly seems to have come at the hour when the 


4 Histoire critique de la grande entreprise de Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1911), I, 
338-340. 

5 Select Documents illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus (London, Hakluyt 
Society, 1930, 1933), I, Ixviii. 
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fateful conjunction of his theories with the idiosyncracies of the Genoese 
were destined to produce that marvelous effect: the discovery of a new 
world”. x 

To determine the actual influence of the Imago Mundi on Columbus, 
we shall examine the unquestioned facts of Columbus’s voyages and then 
examine the text and notes of the Imago Mundi to see how much like- 
ness and how much difference is involved. In this case the decisive facts 
are the differences. 

There are two essential parts to the Columbus cosmographical theory.’ 
The first was an interpretation of geography by which the Asia of 

“Ptolemy was combined with the Cathay, Mangi, and Cipangu of Marco 
Polo in such a way as to duplicate China and very greatly extend Asia 
toward Europe by way of the Atlantic. The second was Columbus’s 
own false measurement of a terrestrial degree by which he thought he 
had verified the Alfraganus figure of 56 2/3 miles to a degree. This 
degree measure markedly underestimated the true size of the earth and, 
combined with the duplication of parts of Asia, had the double effect of 
locating eastern Asia closer to Europe by way of the Atlantic than it is in 
fact. ‘The Columbus theory was based on a further assumption that the 
world was a sphere. This last had been taught by the Greeks, and the 
size of the earth had been measured with a fair approximation to the 

~ truth by Eratosthenes about two hundred years before Christ. Ptolemy’s 
later measure had underestimated by a very considerable amount the 
true size of the earth. During the early days of Christianity the Chris- 
tians rejected the teachings of the Greek geographers about the sphericity 
of the earth. However, for hundreds of years before Columbus, the 
universities of Europe taught that the earth was a sphere. ‘This third fact 
is mentioned here only because many uninformed people are still under 
the impression that the rotundity of the earth was a new theory in 
Columbus’s time. 

The false interpretation of Asiatic geography which duplicated China 
is best known to us through the globe of Martin Behaim. There are 
other contemporary examples of this same interpretation in the map of 
Henricus Martellus Germanus and in the Laon globe, both of uncertain 
date. Since the Behaim globe was made in 1492 it could not have been 
known to Columbus before his first voyage. However, we know, from 

8 Ymago Mundi, 1, 23-37. 

7 Cf. the author’s The Columbus and Magellan Concepts of South American Geography 


(privately printed, Glenside, 1932), pp. 8 ff. As this was printed in a limited edition, 
it is believed necessary to restate the line of reasoning. 
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the lawsuits between the Columbus heirs and the fiscal real, that Colum- 
bus was in possession of an interpretation of Asigtic geography very 
similar to the Behaim concept, if not identical with it? Pinçon, according 
to the testimony, gave Columbus an “escritura” in which the island of 
“Sypanso” was said to be 95 degrees west of Spain,® exactly where Be- 
haim placed Cipango. Many think that the Behaim interpretation of 
geography shown on his globe was derived from Toscanelli, and through 
Toscanelli corresponded with Columbus’s ideas. Since the letter and the 
map of Toscanelli have been questioned, no argument in this study is 
based on them. 

In another place the writer has shown how Columbus measured a 
terrestrial degree on the coast of Africa® This gave him a firm convic- 
tion that the figure 56 2/3 Italian nautical miles was the true measure of 
a terrestrial degree. Also, it has been shown how the application of this 
figure, 56 2/3 miles, to the Ptolemy-Marco Polo-Behaim geography placed 
both the east coast of Asia and the eastern coast of Cipango in substan- 
tially the place where Columbus thought that they should be in relation 
to Europe by way of the Atlantic." Columbus expected to find Cipango 
at about 750 leagues from the Canaries and he thought that Cuba, found 
at a distance of about 1150 leagues, was the mainland of Asia. 

The error is emphasized by the uncertainty and indecision which 
existed on board the Columbus fleet when 800 leagues from the Canaries 
had been sailed without discovery of land.’ That was the limit within 
which Cipango should have been discovered. When Cuba was dis- 
covered at about the distance Columbus estimated between the Canaries 
and the mainland of Asia, Columbus landed messengers with a letter for 
the Grand Khan. He was not seeking Asia primarily, because the terms 
of his contract required discovery and conquest before he acquired any 
rights from the Spanish sovereigns. There was no expectation of con- 
quering the land of the Grand Khan. But-he could orient himself for 
further seeking of the rich island of Cipango. His journal speaks of his 
being in the vicinity of Quinsay, the great commercial city of the East. 

8 Colección de documentos inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y organiza- 
ción de las antiguas posesiones españoles de ultramar, 2d ser. (Madrid, 1892—1894), II, 126, 
228-230. 

9 The Geographical Conceptions of Columbus (New York, American Geographical 
Society, 1924), pp. I-30. 

10 The Columbus and Magellan Concepts of South American Geography, pp. 16-17. 


o 11 Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, Colección de los viages y descubrimientos, etc. 
(Madrid, 1825-1337), HI, 565-568. 
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Then he heard of the large island to the east of Cuba to which he gave 
the name of Espaügla. This he identified as Cipango. Fernando Co- 
lumbus wrote that his father had missed finding the island on the out- 
ward voyage because the main axis lay east and west instead of north and 
south as Columbus thought. Furthermore, the Januarius letter oz 
March 9, 1493, reported that Columbus had sailed in a straight line to the 
west to reach the East and since the earth is round by sailing west one 
must reach the East? The Sanchez letter reported that the island of 
Juana (Cuba) was regarded as the mainland of Cathay.'* When Co- 
lumbus reached Lisbon he reported that he had discovered Cipango. 
This is recorded by the Portuguese historians, Ruy de Pina and Garcia de 
Resende. There exists a letter of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
dated August 16, 1494, after Columbus’s claim to have reached Cathay 
and Cipango was published throughout Europe, in which they con- 
gratulate him because this enterprise was planned, started, and carried 
out by his hand, labor, and industry. It seemed to the king and queen 
that all he had said at the beginning would be realized; for the greater 
part, all had come out exactly as if he had seen beforehand that which he 
had told to them.”® Finally, in the lawsuits between Don Diego Columbus 
and the crown to determine the rights of Don ‘Diego Columbus, Dr. 
Rodrigo Maldonado—one of the witnesses—testified that it was not be- 
lieved possible that lands could be found in the parts where Columbus 
expected to find them.” The Behaim globe shows that Cipango was 
supposed to be a quarter of the distance arotind the world west of the 
Canaries. 

When these facts regarding what Columbus sought and claimed to 
have discovered in fulfillment of his plans are compared with the text 
of the Imago Mundi, which is supposed to be essentially the sole source 
of Columbus’s cosmographical theories, a truly surprising fact presents 

12 Historie del Signor D, Fernando Colombo (Venice, 1678), pp. 95-96. 

13 Raccolta di documenti e studi pubblicati dalla R. Commissione Colombiana (Rome, 
1892-1896), pt. 3, vol. I, Guglielmo Berchet, ed., Fonti italiane per la storia della scoperta 
del Nuovo Mondo, pp. 141-142. The collection will be referred to as Raccolta Colombiana 
or as Raccolta. 

14 The Letter of Columbus on the Discovery of America (New York, 1892), pp. 2-3. 

15 Ruy de Pina, “Chronica d’el Rey Dom Joaö U, Colecgdo de libros ineditos de 
historia portugueza (Lisbon, 1790-1824), II, 177-178. Garcia de Resende, Chronica d’ 
El-Rei D. Jodo II (Lisbon, 1902), 3 vols. in one, vol. III, ch. 165, pp. 20-22. 

16 Nunn, The Columbus and Magellan Concepts of South American Geography, pp. 
19-20. 

17 Navarrete, III, 589-590. 
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itself. In the Imago text, the island of Cipango is not mentioned, Quin- 
say is not mentioned, neither is Zayton, neither is Mangi (south China). 
Cathay receives notice in one small paragraph which, for sake of its very 
meagerness deserves to be quoted. “The moderns divide into other king- 
doms and name differently the countries of Scythia Hyrcania and the 
surrounding regions. Thus they place in Scythia the kingdom of Cathay 
which is bounded on the east by the Ocean, on the south by the isles of 
the Ocean, on the west by the kingdom of Tharse, and on the north by the 
desert of Belema.” 18 This is the only mention in the text of the Imago 
Mundi of the regions specifically mentioned and sought by Columbus on 
his first voyage. The Imago Mundi does not contain the Columbus ge- 
ography of eastern Asia. 

We may now take up the evidence of the postils. According to the 
enumeration by ‘Cesare de Lollis there are 898 postils in the Imago 
Mundi. The writer has carefully analyzed these notes, comparing each 
of them with the corresponding text and also with the elements of the 
Columbus cosmographical theory. In making this analysis, the De Lollis 
enumeration will be retained for reference purposes but a considerable . 
increase in the total number of notes is made by breaking up many of De 
Lollis’s postils into their component parts. This is deemed necessary 
because it is found by comparing the postils with the text that many of 
them break up so as to form separate thoughts and thus to constitute 
really separate notes. Because M. Buron’s edition of the Imago Mundi 
does not reproduce the entire text, it is necessary to supplement his work 
with the Raccolte Colombiana. This is not entirely satisfactory because 
the Raccolta only partially reproduces the corresponding text of the 
Imago Mundi. However, none of the text omitted by M. Buron seems 
to have any essential bearing on the discovery of America.” 

The following analysis classifies the various notes according to their 
relation to the text of the Imago Mundi and to Columbus’s work in the 
discovery of the sea road to the east. 

18 Ymago Mundi, Buron ed., “De quibusdam regnis predictarum regionum”, I, 304. 

19 The write has made use of M. Buron’s edition of the Imago Mundi and of the 
De Lollis’s study in the Raccolta (pt. 1, vol. II, Autografi di Cristoforo Colombo) rather 
than the facsimile edition of the Colombina Library copy of the Imago Mundi because he 
readily recognizes their greatly superior ability to decipher the difficult and abbreviated 
Latin text and the even more difficult script of the marginal notes. However, the two 


paragraphs of the text of the Imago Mundi quoted on p. 655-656 are translated directly from 
the facsimile edition. 
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120 2.71 totals. 
1. Abstract of corresponding text, no significance l 
in Columbus’s wPrk...................... 734 339 1073 
2. Correction or contradiction of text, no iai: 
‘cance in Columbus’s work .................... 12 12 
3. Statements independent of text, no significance 
in Columbus's: work iis eo 204 sabes eae er “57 4 6 
4. Significant for Columbus’s work, and part 
OPES ee 3 2 20 
5. Significant for Columbus’s work, not part of text 7 7 
Mere page numbers a. nn ee 3 3 
totals ear neren E ES E 831 345 1176." 


20 Ymago Mundi (Buron ed.), vols. I and II, postils 1~510; vol. III, postils 653—691. 

21 “Postille ai trattati de P. d'Ailly”, Cesare de Lollis, ed., Scritti di Cristoforo Col- 
ombo, Raccolta, II, 409-423 (postils 511-652) and 427-445 (postils 692-898). 

22 The marginal notes were written by several individuals. Authorities attribute most 
of those in the Imago Mundi, the Historia rerum ubique gestarum, the Marco Polo, the 
Pliny, Historia ‘naturale, and the Plutarch to Christopher Columbus and to his brother 
Bartholomew. The others appear to have been written by friends of Christopher Columbus. 
The writer bases none of his conclusions on a supposed Columbus authorship of the mar- 
ginal notes. The purpose of this study is to show that the Imago Mundi was not the source 
of the cosmographical theories of Columbus. Neither was it the basis on which the plans 
of the first voyage were founded. As far as this study is concerned the authorship of the 
marginal notes, it being granted that they came from the Columbus circle, is wholly 
immaterial. Purely as an academic question, however, the following notes present what 
is the present state of knowledge on the authorship of the marginal notes that are listed 
as significant, 

The best authorities on Columbus’s handwriting are disagreed over the authorship 
of the marginal notes (in this case the marginal notes of the Imago Mundt), Cesare de 
Lollis ascribes to Christopher Columbus, under what he designates “o. type” handwriting, 
marginal notes 30, 43, 363, 365, 366, 374, 486, 489, 491, 495, 677, and 812. He further 
ascribes to Christopher Columbus under “ß type” marginal notes 23 and 490. De Lollis 
claims that there are many more of the notes of B type that were written by Columbus 
but he does not specify which ones they are. Raccolta, pt, 1, vol. Ill, Autografi, pp. vii- 
xxii, and tables Ixviii-lxxxxili, and Raccolta, pt. 1, vol. IL, Scritti, pp. 370-445. 

Simön de la Rosa ascribes to Christopher Columbus marginal notes 4, 10, 43, 366, 
374, 677, 689, and 812. He does not list the notes by numbers but by pages in the 
Colombina Library copy of the Imago Mundi. The writer has carefully compared these 
pages with the facsimile copy of the Massachusetts Historical Society and compared the text 
of the notes on the various pages with the text in the Raccolta in order to determine the 
numbers of the marginal notes according to the enumeration of De Lollis. Simön de la 
Rosa also ascribes to Christopher and to Bartholomew Columbus the marginal notes on 
many other pages without specifying which of the brothers was the author. Of course 
the writer is unable to determine the point. Simón de la Rosa y López in Biblioteca 
Colombina: Catálogo de sus libros impressos (Seville, 1888-1926), II, xli-xliv. 

John Boyd Thacher attributed to Columbus the authorship of marginal notes 23 and 
621 in the Imago Mundi and notes 858 and 860 in the Historia rerum ubique gestarum. 
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This analysis shows only 27 postils as having any significance in the 
Columbus enterprise. There are 1073 postils that gmerely abstract the 
corresponding text, giving the appearance of being nothing but notes to 
aid in quickly locating passages (there is no index to the Columbus copy 
of the Imago Mundi). Twelve postils are unimportant corrections of the 
text or postils opposirig the thought in the text. Sixty-one postils are 
thoughts different from the text on matter suggested by the text. Of the 
twenty-seven postils that are significant in the Columbus enterprise seven 
are Columbus notes *? independent of the text. These twenty-seven are 


postils 4, 10, 23 (parts 5, 6, and 8), 28, 30, 31, 37, 43, 166, 363, 364, 365, 366, 


Christopher Columbus (New York, 1903-1904), III, 474-488. The last three marginal 
notes are not listed above as significant but they have a bearing on the determination of 
the authorship of the notes. On the basis of note 23 Vignaud concludes that Bartholomew 
wrote most of the marginal notes. It is Vignaud’s opinion that is reflected by Cecil Jane. 
De Lollis and Thacher agree, In the opinion of both De Lollis and Thacher, Bartholomew 
Columbus was in London at the time of the return of Dias. Christopher Columbus, how- 


ever, could readily have gone to Lisbon from southwestern Spain. l£ Columbus was. 


the author of note 23, he also wrote 621 under the date of 1491. Likewise note 858, in 
the Historia rerum ubique gestarum with the date 1481, both Thacher and De Lollis ascribe 
to Christopher Columbus. This note could hardly have been written by Bartholomew 
because he was still in Genoa in 1480. In that case he could hardly have written the note 
in Spanish in 148x (Raccolte, pt. 1, vol. II, Autografi, pp. xvii, 66 and table lxvi, p. 67 
and ‘table Ixvii). This note 858 is used to determine the authorship of many of the 
marginal notes, M. Buron thinks from note 858 (Historia) that Christopher Columbus 
had already read a copy of the Imago Mundi in 1481 (Ymago Mundi,1, 28-29). On the 
other hand Vignaud thought Columbus could not have used the Imago Mundi until 1494 
because the Colombina copy belonged to Bartholomew Columbus and he had the book 
with him in London in 1491. Again on this point Cecil Jane does no more than reflect the 
opinion of Vignaud. 

The most recent student of the handwriting of Columbus is Fritz Streicher, “Dic 
Kolumbus-Originale: Eine paläographische Studie”, Spanische Forschungen der Görresge- 
sellschaft: 1st ser., vol. I, 1928, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens, 
pp. 196-250, 6 cables. Herr Streicher thinks only 13 marginal notes in the Imago 
Mundi were made by Christopher Columbus, He admits that the notes of the a type have 
a disconcerting similarity to the letter script of Christopher Columbus and also to the 
notes of undisputed Christopher Columbus origin. He also admits that the geographical 
content points to a Christopher Columbus origin. But Streicher sets aside the possibility 
of a Christopher Columbus authorship of nearly all of the marginal notes of the Imago 
Mundi because they could have been written only by one practiced in the art of abbrevia- 
tion and further because the notes betray a classical education in the author. Streicher 
maintains that Columbus was not an educated man. In this he is also reflecting Vignaud. 
Every one of the notes cited by Streicher as evidence of a trained classical scholar, when 
compared with the text of the Imago Mundi, prove to be simple abstracts of the text such 
as any school boy could make. Streicher’s röle should have been that of a handwriting 
expert contributing by his art to the solution of a historical problem. He abandoned that 
réle for that of a historian secking by means of disputed historical data to throw light on a 
handwriting problem. His method deprives his possible contribution of value. 

23 Columbus notes in the sense that they come from the Columbus circle. 
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374, 481, 486 (parts ı and 2), 489, 490, 491, 495, 677, 689, 812, and 865. Of 


these 4, 23 (part 5),.31, 37, 166, 490, and 491 are Columbus thoughts inde-, _ 


pendent of the texte 

Further analysis of these 27 postils classifies them as follows: postils 
4, 28, 30, 31, 481, 490, 491, 689, and 812 relate to the length of a degree as 
being 56 2/3 miles. Postil ro is a note on the method of measuring the 
circumference of the earth. Postil 23 (part 5) is a note that the sea is 
everywhere navigable in spite of the heat. Postils 23 (part 6), 43, 363, 
364, 365, 366, 486 (part 1), and 677 are notes to the effect that between 
Ulterior Spain (Africa) and India the sea is narrow and can be navigated 
in a few days with favorable winds. Postils. 374, 486 (part 1), and’ 489 
are the reverse of the preceding. They state that by land the distance 
between Ulterior Spain (Africa) and the extremity of the east is very ' 
great. Postil 23 (part 8) states that six-sevenths of the earth is habitable. ` 
Postil 37 reasons that Taprobane is not more than 58 degrees from the 
Occident. Postil 166 notes that there is a Tarsus in the extreme east and 
postil 865 notes that on the 36th parallel 180 equatorial degrees are equal 
to 145 degrees plus. 

Of these postils 10, 23 (5), 23 (8), 166, and 865 are of the least import- 
ance. The two groups 23 (6), 43, 363, 364, 365, 366, 486, and 677 plus 374, 
486, and 489 really make one and do not compare in definiteness with the 
new interpretation of Oriental geography represented by the Behaim 
globe and known to Columbus in the Pinçon “escritura” that placed 
Cipango 95 degrees west of Spain as did the Behaim globe. There was 
nothing in these postils or the corresponding text of the Imago Mundi 
that would enable Columbus to place Cipango 750 leagues west of the 
Canaries and so to promise his crew. 

This leaves the bulk of the importance of the postils to depend on the ` 
group of postils numbered 4, 28, 30, 31, 481, 490, 491, 689, and 812. These 
postils, except 31, 490, and 491, are simple statements that a degree equals 
56 2/3 miles (Italian nautical). The real gist of these notes lies in postil 
490 contrasted with the text appertaining to postils 490 and 689. Four 
. hundred and ninety reads as follows: 


Note that in sailing frequently from Lisbon to Guinea in a southerly 
direction I noted with care the route followed, according to the custom of 
_ pilots and mariners; and afterward I took the elevation of the sun many 

times with quadrant and other instruments, and I found agreement with 
Alfraganus, that is to say, each degree corresponds to 56 2/3 miles, where- 
fore credence should be given to that measure. Therefore we are able to say 
that the circumference of the earth on the equator is 20,400 miles, likewise 
that Master Joseph, the physician and astrologer, found this, as did many 
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others sent solely for this by the Most Serene King of Portugal; and anyone 
can see that there is an error in the navigation charts by measuring from 
north to south across the ocean beyond all land in a sträight line, which can 
easily be done by starting in England or Ireland with a straight line to the 
south as far as Guinea. 


This postil is in the margin of the page whose text is as follows: 


According to the author of La Sphere the total circumference of the earth, 
admitting its rotundity, contains 360 portions corresponding to an equal 
number of degrees of the heavens; each degree represents on earth seven 
hundred stadia. Eight stadia equals one mile; and two miles make one 
league. 

Thus the total circumference of the earth contains 15,750 leagues. But 
Alfraganus did not measure the circumference of the earth in stadia. He 
made each degree correspond to 56 2/3 miles so that the total circumference 
of the globe contained 10,200 leagues. 

This last manner of counting seems to be the better because this author 
and others have adopted it to establish the measure of the climates. 

However these diverse methods of calculation agree, because, according to 
the author of La Sphere, 43 leagues and a half plus a quarter correspond to 
one degree. After Alfraganus one degree corresponds to only 28 leagues and 
2/3 of a mile; but as these leagues and these miles are less numerous, they 
are on the other hand greater since a mile of Alfraganus is equal to a mile 
and a half plus one twenty-second [Facsimile edition, p. 42°]. 


Postil 689 is very brief, “56 miles and 2/3”. It occurs in the margin 
where the text deals with the varying measures as follows: 


Finally, it is necessary for us to examine the measure of the circumference 
of the earth; on this subject one sees the authorities differ in opinion, because 
Ptolemy said in the seventh book of his Cosmography that the circumference 
of the whole earth is 180 thousand stadia, while the latitude of the earth which 
is known to us comprises 80 degrees or about 40,000 stadia. Each degree con- 
tains about 500 stadia as it is understood from the studies of the most careful 
authorities. However, the author of La Sphére, invoking the authority of 
Theodosius Ambrosius and of the ancient philosophers, said that the total 
circumference of the earth is 252,000 stadia, and that each degree corresponds 
to 700 stadia, and as there are in the circle 360 degrees, in multiplying one 
number by the other there follows the figure above mentioned. 

But, according to Alfraganus and the said author of La Sphère, in his 
chapter on the division of climates, to each celestial degree corresponds 56 
and 2/3 terrestrial miles. The mile contains four thousand coudées; thus 
the circumference of the earth contains 20,400 miles and its diameter 6500 
and the radius nearly 3250; I say nearly, because the diameter of the earth 
contains, they say, 6490 miles and 1/10 of a mile plus one tenth and two 
eighths. The diameter and the radius of the earth measured in this manner 
gives us the method for measuring all the heavenly bodies for their altitude 
and their size. Thus one is able to say that the authors are in accord on this 
measure. Let us note then the disagreement thus exposed is more verbal than 
real, because in reality for all of the authors, to each celestial degree there 
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corresponds on earth one common measure although this measure may be 
expressed among all the authors in diverse fashions, one attributing to the 
degree 500 stadia, aflother 700, and a third 56 and 2/3 miles [ibid., p. 88°]. 


Columbus emphasized his figure of 56 2/3 miles by his notes in other 
places. In postil 491 he noted “One degree corresponds to 56 2/3 miles 
and the circumference of the earth is 5100 leagues. This is the truth.” 
Again in postil 31 he said, “Note the latitude of the climates which you 
see here, in which all writers agree, each degree corresponds to 56 2/3 
miles. And this is a fact, and the rest is only words.” 


From these postils and the corresponding text it is evident that Co- 


lumbus did not obtain his figure of 56 2/3 Italian nautical miles as the 
true measure of a-terrestrial degree from the Imago Mundi. To Colum- 
bus the 56 2/3 Italian nautical mile measure did not mean the same as 
the Ptolemy measure of 500 stadia. To Columbus the 500 stadia meas- 
ure equaled 6244 Italian nautical miles at 8 stadia to the mile. Colum- 
bus obtained his figure from his voyages to Guinea. The present writer 
has shown elsewhere how Columbus, mistakenly, supposed that this 
measure had been verified. Using the latitude of 1°5° for Los Idolos 
islands and 40° 15 for Lisbon he had a latitude difference of 39° 10’; the 
true distance between these places based on our modern measurements 
is 3,244,769 meters. It is calculated that the Italian nautical mile equaled 
1480 meters. Therefore this distance in Italian nautical miles was 2192.4 
miles. This in turn divided by 39°10’, the estimated latitudinal distance, 
gives a value of 56 Italian nautical miles to the terrestrial degree.* It is 
most significant of the difference between the views of Columbus and 
Pierre d’Ailly on the length of a terrestrial degree that Columbus’s most 
important postil on the length of a degree should be found as a postil to 
that part of the text of the Imago Mundi where Pierre d’Ailly asserts that 
all the diverse measurements amounted to the same thing. 

Columbus’s notes in effect contradict the text of the Imago Mundi 
on the value of a degree. As seen above Columbus made nine marginal 
notes in the Imago Mundi on the value of a degree. Two of these, 
numbers 4 and 31, are introduced as independent statements with- 
out any corresponding thought in the text. One, 490, cites his own 
experience to prove that 56 2/3 miles is the true measure in preference to 
Pierre d’Ailly’s statement that all the various measures amount to the 
same thing. One (491) is emphatic of the preceding. Another (689) 
repeats the emphasis of 491 where D’Ailly again asserts that all the con- 
flicting measures amount to the same thing. In the two notes 28 and 


24 The Geographical Conceptions of Columbus, pp. 17-18. 
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30, Columbus selects the figure 56 2/3 for his marginal note where the 
text suggests that the authorities differ. Columbus does not notice the 
other figures. In the last case (812) Columbus only summarized the text. 
Most emphatically, Columbus did disagree with D’Ailly on the length of 
a degree. Columbus accepted only the figure of 56 2/3 miles to a degree, 
as he says, “This is the truth the rest is only words.” Pierre d’Ailly 
thought that 500 stadia, 700 stadia, and 56 2/3 miles all gave the same 
degree value, only the measuring units differed. 

M. Vignaud is mistaken when he says that nowhere does the author 
of the postils explain, nowhere does he show that he has an opinion con- 
cerning the facts which attract his attention, and that in the manner in 
which he notes them one sees clearly that up to that time the facts were 
unknown to him. Analysis of the postils shows, however, that 12 times 
the notes correct the text, 61 times independent thoughts are added to 
the thoughts in the text, and 7 times notes are added which were signifi- 
cant parts of the Columbus plan and were not abstracts of the correspond- 
ing text. Eighty such notes in a total of 1176 are a very respectable con- 
tribution to the thought of the text. In addition, it has just been shown 
that all nine of the most important notes, those on the length of a degree, 
are, in effect, contradictions of the text of the Imago Mundt. Besides, we 
have already noted that-the Imago Mundi does not contain the Colum- 
bus geography of eastern Asia. 

Our own conclusion is that the Imago Mundi had very little if any 
influence on Columbus’s first voyage, but that this is not the whole story 
of the influence of the Imago Mundi on Columbus. After his discovery 
he faced a constant attack on the value and the identity of his discoveries 
from the adherents of Ptolemy’s geographical theories. This is a well- 
known fact. During the later years of his life Columbus made extensive 
studies of church literature and had the assistance of others, notably 
Father Gaspar Gorricio, to discover in Biblical and patristic literature a 
divine origin and encouragement for his plans. In the course of this 
study he wrote a book called E/ Libro de las Profecias.* It was a favorite 
thought with him that his name had an allegorical meaning. He liked 
to compare himself with St. Thomas, the apostle to the East. Others did 
not fail to call his attention to the thought that whereas St. Thomas had 
gone from the West to carry the promise of Christianity to the East he 
was carrying Christianity by the opposite way from the West to the 
extreme East, to the same people to whom St. Thomas had preached.?® 


25 De Lollis, Raccolta, pt. 1, vol. I, Scritti, pp. 75-160. Navarrete, Colección, I, 
260-273. 26 Ibid., p. 104. 
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In many ways the Imago Mundi, summary of the geographical knowl- 
edge of the ancients and moderns, backed by the church standing of 
Pierre d’Ailly, wa$ very useful to Columbus. 

_ The most important influence of the Imago Mundi appears to have 
been exerted on the conduct of the third voyage of Columbus. Years 
ago H. Yule Oldham read a paper before the Royal Geographical Society 
concerning evidence of a pre-Columbian discovery of South America. 
On a portolan map of Andrea Bianco in 1448 there is shown the outline of 
the north and east side of an island to the southwest of Cape Verde. It has 
an inscription on it that Oldham interprets as “ixola otinticha xe longa 
a ponente 1500 mia”. This he thought to signify “an authentic or authen- 
ticated island, is distant 1500 miles to the west”. Others found in this 
legend other meanings. It is not even sure that the entire legend is now 
to be found on the map. Oldham thought that this map indicated a 
Portuguese discovery of South America before 1448, and mentioned the 
fact that Herrera had said that Columbus had resolved (on his third 
voyage) to sail to the southward to find out whether King John had been 
mistaken in affirming that there was a continent to the southward. Her- 
rera also sdid that the king of Portugal had professed, in the course-of the 
negotiations leading to the Treaty of Tordesillas, that the demarcation 
line should run from east to west in the latitude of the Canary Islands. 
The Spanish were to take all new lands to the north and the Portuguese 
to the south.”” 

The present writer wishes to suggest that modern scholars have here 
again fallen into an error that was pointed out in regard to the claims 
for a Behaim discovery of South America and the Strait of Magellan 
before Columbus or Magellan made their discoveries.?® When historians 
and geographers deal with old maps solely from the standpoint of actual 
discovery they are omitting one of the important approaches to the sub- 
ject. There is a theoretical side that precedes and accompanies dis- 
covery and exploration that must not be lost to sight. When it is a ques- 
tion of the discovery of South America, the present writer has already 
shown that Pierre d’Ailly’s Imago Mundi had an important part.” The 

27H. Yule Oldham, “A Pre-Columbian Discovery of America”, The Geographical 
Journal, Y, 221-240. Carlo Errera presented a different interpretation of a portion of the 
legend on the Andrea Bianco map. He also disagreed with Oldham’s conclusions con- 
cerning evidence of a pre-Columbian discovery of South America (“Della carte di Andrea 
Bianco del 1448 et di una supposta scoperta del Brasile nel 1447”, Memorie della Società 
geografica italiana, vol. V, pt. 1, pp. 202-225). J. Batalha-Reis, on the other hand, accepted 
the views of Oldham (The Geographical Journal, IX, 185-210). 


28 The Columbus and Magellan Concepts, pp. 8-9. 
29 Ibid., passim. 
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Imago Mundi quotes Aristotle and Averroes to the effect that Ulterior 
Spain (Africa) and India were near to each other bgcause both were the 
home of elephants. Seneca’s famous statement thät the sea between 
Ulterior Spain and India could be navigated in a few days if the winds 
were favorable is found in the Imago Mundi. Many other passages con- 
tain the thought that Ulterior Spain and India were near each other. 
The same line of thought is reflected on one of the maps in some of the 
manuscript copies of the Imago Mundi (but not on the Colombina Li- 
brary copy used by Columbus). There was a legend in the lower right 
quadrant to the effect, “According to some [authors] the southern front 
[or border] of India is projected [or extended] to the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. Her eastern side [extends] to near the limits of Africa”? This 
represents the theoretical side of the problem of the discovery of South 
America. None of the writers above quoted have taken any account of 
this theoretical matter. They have assumed that there were only two 
solutions of the legend and island on the Bianco map: it was either an 
actual discovery, which one group refused to accept, or another record 
of one of the numerous legendary islands of the Atlantic and therefore 
a matter of no importance, 

When Columbus departed from Spain for his third voyage he did not 
follow the Canary Islands route to Española. Instead, he continued 
southwards from the Canaries to the Cape Verde Islands and from 
thence to the southwest as far as five degrees north latitude. He planned 
with the aid of the Holy Trinity to find islands and mainlands with 
which God and the Spanish sovereigns should be served. When the 
lookout reported land, three peaks were visible. Columbus regarded 
this fact as a good omen and named the land La Trinidad. Why did 
Columbus fol!ow this route? Instead of quoting Herrera on the reasons 
for the southern route of the third voyage let us follow J. Batalha-Reis 
and turn to the Historia of Las Casas from whom Herrera quoted. 

Las Casas, reporting apparently from the words of Columbus him- 
self, said that Columbus desired to learn what was the meaning of King 
John of Portugal who said that to the south there was mainland. It was 
because of this land that the king of Portugal had raised differences with 
the sovereigns of Castile and in the end it was concluded that the king 
of Portugal should have all lands east of a line 370 leagues west from the 
Azores and Cape Verde Islands and extending from pole to pole. The 

30 Ymago Mundi (Buron ed., text with tr. opposite), I, 206-213, 234-237; Il, 424-427, 


526-527, 532-532; III, 660-663. Maps, plate X opposite p. 356; XIII, p. 404. On all these 
pages of text Columbus made marginal notes. 
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king of Portugal held it certain that within these limits there would be 
found valuable things and important lands. Columbus had gone to see 
certain of the leadefs on the island of Santiago and they had told him that 
King John had a strong mind to explore to the southwest. They also 
told him that canoes had been found navigating from the coast of 
Guinea toward the west with merchandise.*! Is it not much more likely 
that the basis of most of this information was the supposed nearness of 
thé Pliny, Roger Bacon, Pierre d’Ailly Asia to the coasts of Ulterior 
Spain’or Africa? Vignaud did not notice that in the Imago Mundi it 
was Africa not Spain which was near to India. Columbus in 1497 and 
King John of Portugal, during the negotiations with the Spanish gov- 
ernment leading up to the Treaty of Tordesillas, almost certainly had no 
knowledge of the discovery of land to the west of Africa before 1448 or 
at any other time. They were both probably acting on the information 
contained in the Imago Mundi. 

When Columbus discovered the mainland opposite the island of 
Trinidad he recognized from the volume of fresh water pouring into 
the Atlantic that the land was continental in proportion, However, 
there was a conflict in his mind up to the time of the failure of his fourth 
voyage, at least. Marco Polo had sailed from Mangi around southeastern 
Asia into the Indian Ocean. He had also reported that 750 miles to the 
southeast from the mainland of Asia was the largest island in the world. 
The earliest maps indicate the belief that South America was an island. 
Columbus himself sought a passageway between South America and 
the coast of Central America—the supposed Ciamba of Asia—on his 
fourth voyage. Apparently from the Bartholomew Columbus maps, the 
Columbus brothers changed their view of the insularity of South Amer- 
ica after the failure to discover the passageway in the region of Panama.” 
Peter Martyr reported that South America was a peninsula projecting 
from Asia like Italy but many times larger, and that Veragua and Ciguare 
were situated like Pisa and Venice or like Fuentarabia and Tortosa. He 
also said that the Spanish navigators had always regarded South America 
as a part of Asia”? 

. „In conclusion, it is the present writer’s belief that the Imago Mundi 
was of little importance in the formulation of Columbus’s plans for his 

31B, de Las Casas, Historia de Las Indias (Madrid, 1875-1876), II, 225. 

82 Fr, R. von Wieser, Die Karte des Bartolomeo Colombo über die vierte Reise des 
Admirals (Innsbruck, 1893). 


33 Peter Martyr, De orbe novo, Francis Augustus MacNutt, ed. (New York, 1912), 
I, 271-273. Í 
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first voyage. That voyage, contrary to the view of Vignaud, was based 
on a geographical concept that combined Marco Polo’s account of east- 
ern Asia with Ptolemy’s geography in the manner ofthe Behaim globe. 
Columbus rejected the longitudes of the Behaim concept because he 
accepted 56 2/3 Italian nautical miles as the true measure of an equatorial 
degree instead of the 62%, commonly accepted by his European contem- 
poraries. This placed eastern Asia and Cipango at about 1100 leagues and 
750 leagues respectively west of the Canary Islands. On his third voyage 
however the curiosity of Columbus was provoked by the Imago Mundi 
statement that India approached very near to Ulterior Spain or Africa. 
Following its discovery, South America was regarded for a time as Marco 
Polo’s greatest island of the world, rather than as a part of the mainland 
of Asia. After the failure of the fourth voyage of Columbus South 
America came to be commonly accepted as a part of Asia. It was so 
regarded by Las Casas and Magellan. Meanwhile, in the years between 
the discovery of America and Columbus’s death, when he was constantly 
faced with the opposition of the followers of Ptolemy, Columbus found 
strong support for his claim that his discoveries constituted a part of 
Asia in the Imago Mundi of Pierre d’Ailly. 
Grorce E. Nunn, 
Berkeley, California. 
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® 
THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF AN AMERICAN DEPRESSION, 
. 1837-1843 


‘THE year 1835 was once characterized as the most prosperous the 
United States had ever known. To Harriet Martineau it seemed “as if 
the commercial credit of New York could stand any shock short of an 
earthquake”, since it had recovered so rapidly from the losses of the 
Great Fire in that year! Within two years, however, not only New 
York but the whole country was convulsed by a shock as devastating as 
any earthquake could have been. Its depressing effects were felt for 
several years, and even 1843 was described as “one of the gloomiest years 
in our industrial history”. Between 1837 and 1843 American society 
was passing through the deep hollow of a great economic cycle, and the 
air became heavy with doubt and distress. Contemporary opinion re- 
garded it as no mere “pressure in the money market”, but, on the con- 
trary, as “a national pay day. The Nation has been drawing on the 
Future, and the Future dishonors the draft. The forcing process is then 
applied, widespread ruin is the result, and a long period of paralysis 
ensues.” 

As early as 1840 the estimated losses due to depression were added 
up to a total of six billion dollars, but even more important were those 
losses incapable of measurement, as one writer pointed out: 


Let every individual calculate for himself what he, personally, has lost, 
what chances have been sacrificed by him, what he might have done, and what 
he might have been, if the prosperity of the country had not been arrested. ... 


And before prosperity was restored, he predicted a “reckoning of mis- 
fortune . . . sufficiently astounding”.? 


Depression came quickly and catastrophically, ushered in by panic; 
but there had been ample warning. Already in April, 1836, Niles had 
` sounded the alarm, which was repeated in succeeding months, as disaster 
approached. The notes of warning alternated, however, with the call 


1’37 and ’57: a Brief Popular Account of all the Financial Panics (New York, 1857), 
p. 16; A. M. Sakolski, The Great American Land Bubble (New York, 1932), pp. 232 ff; 
Harriet Martineau, Society in America (New York, 1837), II, 270, 274. 

2 Arthur H. Cole, “Wholesale Prices in the United States”, The Review of Economic 
Statistics, VIII (Apr., 1926), 76 ff.; also “Statistical Background of the Crisis Period”, 
ibid., X (Nov., 1928), 191; ’37 and ’57, p. 1; Calvin Colton, The Junius Tracts (New 
York, 1844), no. II, p. 16. 
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to renewed confidence in the continuance of the era of universal pros- 
perity. Even in the midst of the general gloom and panic during the 
early months of 1837, the wish fathered the thought tlfat the worst would 
soon be over. It was “now time for people to thank God and take cour- 
age. Down with the panic makers, and down with the prevalent dis‘ 
trust.... A bright sun will soon dispel the remaining darkness, and days 
of prosperity and glory will be ours.” Two years later, Greeley was still 
mourning over the “corpse of poor, defunct Speculation” as the unfor- 
tunate victim of undeserved slander3 

The collapse of business and banking, early in 1837, was, however, 
only the beginning of a long and severe process of purgation. The purg- 
ing extended beyond the complicated and congested mass of credits and 
debits which was the major proof of preceding prosperity.. Every class 
in the community was affected, and economic interests were deeply 
stirred. As distress spread, political strife became embittered. Social 
thought, as well as public sentiment, came under the whiplash of de- 
pression. The whole pattern of American life thus mirrored the prevail- 
ing mood and state of depression. 

The propertied classes felt the immediate pinch of the general depre- 
ciation of values, and were especially articulate in voicing their griev- 
ances. Their plight is recorded poignantly, year after year, in the diary 
of a man like Philip Hone, merchant, mayor, and bon vivant of New 
York. During 1838 he wrote that half his friends were, like himself, 
deeply in debt, with no prospect of getting out. A year later, Hone re- 
ported that he was now out of debt, but at the cost of two thirds of his 
fortune. Living was high, and Hone wondered “how the poor man 
manages to get a dinner for his family”. In closing a volume of his diary, 
in June, 1840, he grieved that he had three grown sons out of work. 
“Business of all kinds is completely at a stand... and the whole body 
politic sick and infirm, and calling aloud for a remedy”. He took com- 
fort chiefly in the fact that a new national administration was in sight.! 

3 Niles’ Register, Apr. 23, May 14, 1836; Apr. 8, 1837; A Collection of the Political 
Writings of William Leggett, Theodore Sedgwick, ed. (New York, 1840), II, 86, 96; 
’37 and ’57, pp. 18, 23; Georgia Constitutionalist, Apr. 4, 1837; Alexander Trotter, 
Observations on the Financial Position and Credit of . . . the States (London, 1839), 
p. 43; Captain Marryat, A Diary in America (Philadelphia, 1839), p. 16; The New 
Yorker, Oct. 15, 29, 1836; Mar. 4, 18, 1837; Oct. 12, 1839. For a more detailed account 


of the panic of 1837, cf. W. G. Sumner, A History of Banking in the United States (New 
York, 1896), pp. 266, 294, 335; and particularly R. C. McGrane, The Panic of 1837 
(Chicago, 1924), passim. 

*The Diary of Philip Hone, Allan Nevins, ed. (New York, 1927), I, 294, 378, 385, 
485 f. For the general collapse of values, cf. Haunts Merchants’ Magazine, I (Aug., 1839), 
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Not only individuals, but whole communities were involved in the 
general collapse. There was the case of Buffalo, which Captain Marryat 
found in a stagnagft state, following a period of phenomenal growth. 
Its leading promoter and benefactor, Benjamin Rathbun, was in jail, 
while all of his vast enterprises were involved in a series of fraudulent 
endorsements. With the collapse of prices, the tide of bankruptcy rose, 
engulfing nearly everything and everyone. “Failures, numberless and 
without limit, and hardly create a sensation.” In the few months of its 
operation the Federal Bankruptcy Act of 1842 finally wiped out four 
hundred and fifty million dollars of debts, affecting one million creditors. 
Philadelphia derived amusement from a spurious message of the gover- 
nor, which recommended the project of a special railway to Texas for 
defaulters® 

. Labor, as well as property, suffered from the prolonged process of 
contraction and liquidation, although it is impossible, of course, to meas- 
ure comparably the degree and kind of loss which each class incurred. 
Labor’s loss came chiefly from want of employment and from lowered 
wages, which created an immediate problem of relief, particularly in the 
larger Eastern cities. Labor, however, was also subjected to other more 
general stresses. Class consciousness was intensified, while current doc- 
trines of class antagonism received a sharper definition in theory, and 
even some application in practice. 

The hardships of labor began to command early notice. Already in’ 
April, 1837, a call was issued for a meeting of the unemployed in Green- 
wich Village in order to petition the city for work. An early estimate 
_ reported that fifty thousand were unemployed, and two hundred thou- 
sand without adequate means of support in New York City. In August, 
a New York journal carried the story that five hundred men had 
applied in a single day, in answer to an advertisement for twenty spade 
laborers to do country work at four dollars a month and board. While 
announcing somewhat prematurely that the country was now at the 
bottom of the hill, Greeley added that fully “one-fourth of all connected 
with the mercantile and manufacturing interests are out of business, with 
dreary prospects for the coming winter”. 

185; New York Spectator, Apr. 27, 1837; New York Journal of Commerce, Jan. 4, 18403 
McGrane, pp. 112 ff. 

5 Marryat’s Diary, p. 48; Niles’ Register, Aug. 13, 1836; Aug. 12, 1837; May 2, 1840; 
Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy-Life (New York, 1868), pp. 94 f; Journal of 
the American Institute, IV (May, 1839), 506; Journal of Commerce, Jan. 11, 1840; 
Trotter, Observations, p. 43; D. Morier Evans, The History of the Commercial Crisis, 1857 
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Similar conditions prevailed at other points in the country. A corre- 
spondent wrote that two thousand were out of wosk at Lynn, while 
wages were reduced to half the earlier rates. In Boston as in Lowell the 
mills were lifeless, many going only “in mercy to the workmen and all, 
were living on their savings”. In the fall of 1837, nine tenths of the fac- 
tories in the Eastern states were said to be closed. In New York “the 
markets begin to look gaunt, and the theatres are deserted . . . Winter 
and starvation are yet some months off”? 

As winter approached, house renters in New York were planning 
mass action against the coming quarter rent day. The landlords were 
advised to wait and to take what they could get, while the unemployed 
should go rent free. The Erie Railroad offered to employ three thousand 
men, if the city would lend its credit for supplies. An editorial in the 
New Era, under the caption of “The Poor! The Poor!”, warned that 
some foresight was necessary, or “a civil volcano may explode”. Greeley’s 
comment was: “ ‘Hard Times!’ is the the cry from Madawaska to Ga- 
lena.” He advised the wealthy and the benevolent-minded to provide 
work for all who wanted it. To the workers he offered the caution to 
keep their jobs if they had any. Those without work should stay away ` 
from the cities. The South presented little hope, and “the West doubt- 
less offers the fairest inducement to the emigrant: ... But even Western 
emigration may be overdone.” New York was too crowded, and the 
city factory had been overbuilt, but there was room within the pale of 
civilization, and it was not necessary to go “beyond sun-down”. In any 
event, Greeley’s advice was, “Fly, scatter through the country, go to the 
Great West, anything rather than remain here... .” The thousands 
. already migrating westward might, however, have to move as far as the 
Rockies in order to escape the malice of the “Van Buren party”? 

As predicted, the first winter of the depression was a hard one, taxing 
the resources of the larger communities in the organization of relief. 
The problem was relatively new, and relief was largely haphazard. In 
.New York there was a central committee for the relief of the suffering 
poor, which sponsored lectures and concerts as a means of raising money, 
but it was generally complained that hordes of beggars thronged the 
streets and knocked at doors. All that could be done was to see that 
New Yorker, Apr. 22, May 27, 1837; Publius, Remarks on the Currency of the United 
States (New York, 1840), p. 47. 

TRichmond Enquirer, May 19, Aug. 29, 1837; Niles’ Register, June 10, Aug. 12, 
Sept. 16, 1837; New Yorker. Apr. 22, June 10, 1837; McGrane, p. 131. 
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none froze or starved. Once winter was over, the poor were expected 
to “subsist on the gnilder state of the atmosphere”. Greeley’s sympathy 
went out especially to the respectable mechanics, “whose cry was, not for 
the bread and fuel of charity, but for Work! ... Work! .. 2.3 

Only in certain New York wards, such as the sixth and the seventh, 
was the organization of relief relatively effective. Here a central execu- 
tive committee regulated the solicitation of gifts, and everything was 
strictly accounted for. Orders for food and fuel were drawn upon a 
common store in the ward, while in the smaller districts visitors were 
assigned to every block or two. But even this was not enough, and 
Greeley, whose personal interest in relief was more than casually 
journalistic, recommended a permanent organization of all the charitable 
people in the city, as well as a union with similar associations all over the 
country, “for the extinction of mendicity and suffering from want”. 
Primarily its purpose should be to provide work, and an intelligence 
office ought to be set up for this.’ 

Greeley’s experience with the depression left deep scars upon him and 
directed his attention permanently to theories of general social reform. 
He also returned frequently to the specific problem of relief for unem- 
ployment. In this he was like a prophet crying in the wilderness, He 
pleaded for the continuance of public works, which alone kept wages 
from falling lower. Even if mistakes had been made, it was necessary 
to go on, especially since prices were down. A year later Greeley again 
turned to his favorite theme, “to furnish honorable and suitable Employ- 
ment to every waiting, wanting son and daughter of Adam within its 
limits”. He advocated the creation of an “Exchange of Labor”, where 
purchaser and seller might meet, but it must not be allowed to depress 
other labor. Greeley had arrived at the doctrine of Man’s Right to 
Work, and insisted that it was only the sound “principle of Mutual 
Insurance”. During the last four years, he added, the loss from unem- 
ployment and misdirection of labor had averaged one hundred million 
dollars a year, and was, therefore, a vital question, “of more importance 
than any ruling political topic . . .”.1 

9 New Yorker, Jan. 20, 1838; New York Spectator, Jan. 4, 18, Feb. 26, 1838; New 
Era, June 11, 1838; ’37 and ’57, p. 30; Arcturus, I (Apr., 1841), 303 ff. 

10 New Yorker, Jan. 20, 1838; New York Spectator, Jan. 4, 1838. New York’s ex- 
perience at this time with the problem of relief supplied the incentive for and finally led 
to the organization, in 1843, of the New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, which undertook to put philanthropy on a regular and scientific basis in 
succeeding years (Twelfth Annual Report, 1855, p. 34; Seventeenth Report, pp. 13 ff.). 


11 New Yorker, Feb. 29, May 2, 1840; July 17, 24, 31, 1841; Charles Sotheran, 
Horace Greeley (New York, 1892), p. 48. 
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Philadelphia, like New York, had its problem of relief, for which it 
resorted to the familiar method of the soup house., At a public meeting 
in 1837, a committee reported that prices were high’ and suffering great. 
It was recommended that the state set up public granaries and coal yards, 
where the miner and farmer could be assured a fair price, and the con- 
sumer might buy “at cost”. Another committee of sixty was appointed 
to beg for the poor, who were “dying of want”.!* In Boston the Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism became alarmed at the spread of 
beggary and, in 1838, set up an office for finding work or inducing the 
unemployed to leave the city. Even in 1844, when work was said to be 
abundant, the Employment Society had a list of some seven hundred, 
for whom it was unable to obtain work. At this early date the thought 
was dawning that some permanent unemployment was perhaps unavoid- 
able in the larger city. In 1845 the estimate was made for New York 
that “there are at no time less than twenty thousand persons vainly 
seeking work in this city”. Three hundred thousand others lived on 
approximately a dollar a week per person.'? 

Greeley’s plea that the depression must not be allowed to injure labor 
was, of course, unheeded. In the boom years preceding 1837, labor 
activity had increased greatly; unions and strikes were the order of the 
day. The inevitable reaction had followed, and a symptom of it was 
suggested in the advertisement of a hat manufacturer who offered his 
services, with those of his workmen, “all of whom are little affected 
with ... the moral gangrene of Trades’ Union principles”. They worked 
without “the inconveniences, injustice . . . regular combinations, and 
periodical strikes ...”. The depression favored the further progress of 
- the reaction. In 1837, a journal welcomed the offer of the trade societies 
to reduce wages, but added that “the labor of voting was quite lost”. 
Wages would come down in any event, and it was hoped that “the 
employers will to the full adopt the English policy and employ no men 
who do not forever abjure the unions. . . . The rules of the unions as to 
hours, pay, and everything else ought to be thoroughly broken up.” 
At a time when there was little work to be had, the advice seemed rather 
gratuitous that “to work only ten hours in the summer and eight hours 
in winter is to waste life”. 


12 Niles’ Kegister, Feb. 25, 1837; Thomas Brothers, The United States of North 
America as They Are (London, 1840), p. 66; J. S. Buckingham, America (New York, 
1841), I, 113. 5 

13 North American Review, LXI (July, 1845), 13 fl.; R. C. Waterston, An Address on 
Pauperism (Boston, 1844), pp. 10 fl.; The Harbinger, Aug. 2, 1845. 

14 New Yorker, July 24, 1841; ’37 and ’57, p. 9; John R. Commons, History of Labour 
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The ills of depression were obviously many, and they called for 
prompt diagnosis and some cure. Here, however, a familiar dilemma 
presented itself, such as has, in fact, appeared in every American depres- 
sion. The doctor was also the patient, and neither the diagnosis nor the 
proposed remedy could, therefore, have the necessary degree of dis- 
passionate and clearheaded deliberation. The ailments, moreover, were 
at a crisis and could scarcely wait; yet there were many clashing in- 
terests. Already in 1840, it was aptly remarked, in reference to the cur- 
rent controversy over banking, that the question had “very little attraction 
for the generality of men, except at moments of difficulty and distress, 
moments when they are least of all qualified to form a sound and dis- 
criminating judgment .. .”. 


[Now, however, like drowning men, they catch at any straw, and] 
readily adopt any theory which tends to relieve them from all responsibility 
for the misfortunes which they suffer, and which holds out... . the splendid 
vision of a sudden restoration of that prosperity and wealth which they feel 
to be slipping from their grasp.1® 


Many were the straws thus grasped at in these years; and, if their 
ability to support and to supply cause or cure was small, they are at least 
useful in pointing the direction of the wind. It matters little now 
whether the diagnoses offered were good or true; the important thing is 
that they represent contemporary judgment. Taken together they con- 
stitute a complex pattern of speculation and controversy reflecting the 
manifold social interests involved. 

Of causes to account for the depression there was a prolific abundance, 
ranging from the trivial and purely incidental to the most impressively 
profound. What was often only a mere circumstance in the general 
situation was magnified into a central and vital cause. In this almost 
mythical age of rugged individualism, the sins of government were too 
often regarded as an adequate explanation of all social ills. Many of 
the alleged causes served merely as weapons in the fierce battle of incrim- 
ination and recrimination. On the one side, it was charged that the 
failure to recharter the Bank, the distribution of the Surplus, and par- 
ticularly the Specie Circular had brought on the catastrophe.* As 
against that, the panic of 1837 was laid to a deliberate conspiracy of the 

15 Merchants’ Magazine, IV (Mar., 1841), 245. 

16 New Yorker, May 6, 1837, for a long list of 21 causes, covering nearly everything. 
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opposition. Already in the fall of 1836, the Whigs were accused of 
calling on the merchants to close their stores and offices and to go into 
the streets as missionaries. Webster’s appearance in New York at a 
critical moment, early in 1837, was “the first formal public step which 
was to inaugurate the new distress, and organize the proceedings for 
shutting up the banks ...”. Its ulterior purpose was to coerce the gov- 
ernment into submission to the Bank “and its confederate politicians”. 

The prevailing distress obviously called for a scapegoat upon which 
public passion might vent itself, and the Democratic administration was 
not the only victim available for sacrifice. England, in one way or an- 
other, was joined with it. Here also what was merely a circumstance 
was magnified into a major cause and became a theme for angry recrim- 
ination. It was held that England was greatly to blame for America’s 
indebtedness, and the obligation, therefore, rested upon her to wait, or 
worse might follow: “Sustain what you have built.” As conservative a 
man as Philip Hone complained that, in spite of our independence, we 
were plunged into a new thraldom: “All we undertake to do is pre- 
dicated on the chance of borrowing money from John Bull . . . and the 
Bank of England becomes the arbiter of the fate of the American mer- 
chant”. The more radical view is, therefore, understandable; the issues 
at stake were patriotism and independence. “General Jackson ... was 
fighting in the same cause in which he fought at New Orleans, and 
against the same enemy.” *8 

A shrewd insight into the world’s financial interrelations, sensitive 
to the faintest note of disturbance even in remote China, offered a truer, 
because less bitter, basis for diagnosis. But this idea also lent itself to 
the purposes of the partisan and the agitator. The moralist inveighed 
against the wasteful extravagance and the love of tawdry display which 
swelled American imports and thus exposed us to the mercies of the 
international balance of trade. In a more practical way, the protectionist 
rose to his opportunity in casting the responsibility for the prevailing 
distress upon the policy of the Compromise Tariff. The American In- 
stitute of New York was prepared to lead the country back to prosperity 
by a return to protection. It promptly issued a call for a Business Men’s 
Convention which met at Philadelphia during the summer of 1837. A 
four-day meeting of delegates, said to represent all parties and half the 

IT Leggett’s Writings, II, 97; Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New York, 
1854), Il, 12 ff; New York Spectator, June 8, 1837. 

18 Georgia Constitutionalist, Apr. 12, 1837; Hone’s Diary, I, 408; Boston Quarterly 
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country’s business, adopted resolutions deploring the recent haste “to be 
rich” and the excegs of imports and foreign debt. It recommended a 
return to industry and economy and the payment of duties in cash." 
. The agitation for the revival of protection mounted and culminated, 
in 1841, in the formation of a Home League Association, which addressed 
an appeal to the people to consider “the difficulties prevailing among the 
productive classes . . . since 1836, and the still greater difficulties appre- 
hended after the final reductions of duties, in 1842 ...”. The American 
worker must not be reduced to the European level, “underfed and over- 
worked”. Local home leagues sprang up in many places, and conven- 
tions were held, which issued fresh appeals. The crisis was affecting 
thousands of people, who were now idle “because no man has hired 
them”. Clay’s great authority supported the theory that free trade was 
always linked with depression, while protection brought prosperity. The 
agitation promised to bear fruit as the issue was carried into Congress. 
In 1842 Hone welcomed the tariff bill then pending as the “last hope 
of our suffering people”, but was afraid it would be vetoed. After months 
of manipulation, however, it passed, and its reviving effects on business 
were soon widely proclaimed. American labor, in particular, had been 
rescued from “sinking rapidly. into the gripping fist of European 
despotism, by the approximation of its prices to the European stand- 
ard...”. The tariff of 1842 was now to put it “on the true American 
basis, with the prospect of a fair reward”. 

Every specific explanation of the depression thus tended to develop 
into a case of special pleading. On one diagnosis, however, there was 
nearly general agreement among doctors and patients. It had a moral 
aspect which offered ample opportunity for indignation and severe 
castigation. From the President down, it was admitted there had been 
an “overaction in all departments of business ... the rapid growth among 
all classes . . . of luxurious habits . . . detrimental alike to the industry, 
the resources, and the morals of our people”. The government could do 
something; but, in the main, nature must take its course, and it was not 

19 Niles’ Register, Oct. 12, 26, Nov. 9, 1839; Richmond Enquirer, May 26, 18373 
Journal of the American Institute, IL (Apr., 1837), 338, 396, 438, 492, 609 ff.; New 
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the business of government to offer relief. The governor of Pennsylvania 
condemned even more strongly “that desire which is now so ravenous 
of acquiring wealth without labour”. The “gambling spirit” was re- 
sponsible for most of the frauds which are being discovered. These have 
not even startled the public. 


They heard the stories with the most stoical indifference; and if any 
exclamations were uttered, they conveyed rather a sentiment of commisera- 
tion for the criminals, than one of detestation for their stupendous crimes.?! 


To the clergy also the depression offered the opportunity for moraliz- 
ing upon the evils of speculation. It was God’s punishment for our greed 
and recklessness. Even ministers and religious institutions had embarked 
upon wild speculations, justifying them as a “means to great usefulness”. 
Now, as a result, false social principles were abroad, and there was a 
lack of respect for property. The judgments of the courts were dis- 
regarded; incendiarism and lawlessness were widespread. The remedy 
must, of course, come from a spiritual reform. There must be patience 
in suffering without resort to violence, for there are more important ` 
things than wealth: “Lay up treasure in Heaven. All this may be done 
on a small income . . . Godliness with contentment is a great gain.” 
The depression might even bear good fruit. To be sure, there has been 
some depreciation, but 


The world stands the same. ... We are much richer in experience, much 
more humble, much more frugal, and much more prudent already; and, if 
the reformation proves permanent, then will even the pressure have proved 
a good speculation. 


Only Brownson, preaching on the text “Babylon is Falling”, announced 
the start of a revolution. Two armies, arrayed under different banners, 
were “waiting but the signal to rush to the terrible encounter, if indeed 
the battle have not already begun”.”? 

Speculation, however, had its rare apologists, in the very midst of the 
havoc which was laid at its door. A philosophically minded foreign 
observer traced its roots to the American character. Less apt than the 
European for penny trade, the American launches upon daring enter- 

21 United States Magazine and Democratic Review, IV (Jan., 1838), 3 ff.; Brothers, 
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prise. The American credit system was personal and more democratic, 
hence more speculative. Another traveler believed that a frequent 
periodic “blow-up” was unavoidable in America; it occurred here once 
in about every seven to ten years, as against one in every twenty years 
in England. But even the crash had its utility; it served as a warning, 
slowing up expansion; and, after subtracting losses, the net gain was 
still considerable. Greeley likewise argued there was no reason “to be 
doleful about the matter”.- Speculation was a phase of the natural 
growth of the country; it did not produce the scarcity of money. On 
the contrary, the scarcity checked speculation and further growth. Even 
its “miscalculation is on the right side”. The shrewdest, if not the most 
eloquent, defense of speculation came from Richard Hildreth, who re- 
marked sensibly that when it succeeds, we call it enterprise. Only when 
it fails, does opinion stamp it as a bubble. Thus do fashions change; 
the real difficulty lies in human nature, which always dodges responsi- 
bility for its mistakes. “Public opinion rushes from one extreme of 
blunder to another. It seldom stops half way”. Government cannot 
regulate opinion; it must be the other way around. The best safety valve 
would be greater freedom from such things as the usury laws and from 
politics itsel£.?? . 

With the search for the true causes of depression went, of course, the 
desire to find and apply the right remedy. This released a vast amount 
of both deliberation and agitation. Much of it was a kind of aimless 
milling, expressing at most the vague discomfort which derived from 
real distress. Some of it broadened into the general stream of class 
disaffection and class conflict, while a large part of it flowed into the 
channels of concrete program and specific relief. Of these the most im- 
portant was the chronic issue of banking and currency, but there were 
also the lesser ones, including the usury laws, imprisonment for debt, 
stay and exemption laws. For several years both state and ‘national 
politics were centered upon the problem of relief in its many, often trivial 
forms. The evils of a preceding boom and inflation had their counter- 
part in the evils of the depression, in which old animosities were 
sharpened and new ones created. -The underlying riddle, which puzzled 
everyone, was aptly framed by the author of a pamphlet, under the 
title of Common Sense, and “Especially Addressed to the Most Suffering 
Portion of our Fellow Citizens . . . the Mechanics”. How is it, asked 

23 F, J. Grund, The Americans (London, 1837), II, 111 ff.; Marryat’s Diary, p. 18; 
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this self-styled Mechanic, that a country as rich as ours is “yet pinched 
for the common necessaries of life? A vigorous, healthy, and intellectual 
population, yet bowed down with gloom and desp&ir ... with ruin and 
starvation before their eyes?” ** 

The cloven hoof of the partisan, however, soon appeared in its proposal 
that only a restored Bank of the United States “can relieve us”, Only the 
Bank made all men equal, saving them from shavers and brokers. The 
controversy over banks and currency embraced, as was clearly under- 
stood at the time, the general question of price inflation or deflation. 
Curiously enough, the relation of the creditor and debtor classes to this 
issue was not the conventional one, nor was their attitude wholly con- 
sistent. The radicals, presumably reflecting the debtors’ position, 
clamored for hard money and were against banks and credit, at least in 
their present familiar form. In vain did the other side, favoring the credit 
system and its extension, point out that more, and not less money, was 
needed to save the debtors from disaster. They protested that “the cures 
of the ignorant are themselves diseases”. Hard money and the treasury 
system would depreciate labor and property by at least two thirds. “All 
the gain would be to the rich, and all the loss to the poor.” Debtors would 
be forced to pay three times as much, and this country would cease to be 
the haven of the poor man. Greeley added his dread warning that to 
destroy the credit system was to throw a million men out of work, 
enabling “grasping wealth to secure [labor] for a bare trifle. ..”. He 
urged “all sober and reasonable men” to unite “against the quack notions 
of the day”. Protect and extend the credit system, and high prices will 
bring high wages. A year later Greeley argued that a metallic money 
“may be.made a far more perfect instrument of monopoly and oppres- 
sion”. He was prolific in-recommendiation and suggestion. The national 
government might issue and distribute one hundred million dollars in 
Treasury notes bearing one per cent and receivable for all public dues. 
New York State should incorporate a gigantic loan and trust company, 
and thus add fifty million dollars to the circulation, on the security of 
real-estate mortgages.” 

None of these arguments and pleas seemed to weigh against the wide 
distrust of banks and their irredeemable paper money. Even the Hamil- 
tonian advocate of a new national bank admitted that the banks must 
not be allowed in the future “to grind the very substance from the in- 

24 Common Sense (Philadelphia, 1837), pp. 1 ff. 

23 Georgia Constitutionalist, Apr. 12, 1837; New Yorker, Mar. 4, 11, May 6, July 22, 
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debted”. A more radical critic warned the workers not to be “deceived 
about banks and the credit system. Banks to help farmers appear to me 
something like feud@l lords to defend the people.” They have only 
“enabled speculators ... to seize upon all the great branches of national 
industry . ; . wrest them from the hands of the real manufacturer and 
put them into the hands of corporations ...”. One of these victims of 
the engrossing process in industry, Thomas Brothers, was bitter against 
the new “go-ahead men”, but added that even they “are no other than 
mere slave-drivers to the bankers . . .”.2° 

The case against banks and paper currency rested on both moral and 
practical grounds. To Ingersoll, who prepared a minority report against 
banks for the constitutional convention in Pennsylvania, which refused 
it publication, “the paper money mongers are at once suicides and 
fratricides. They destroy money, morals, law, order, industry, liberty, 
equality and property.” The ancient prejudice of country against city 
was invoked. 


The countryman, with his dirty acres, is richer than the tradesman on paper 
pinions ....and if country people could but unite against the disorganizers, 
as they greatly outnumber them, they could put them down with ease at once. 


A mass meeting in New York condemned the paper system as neither 
honest nor Christian.” 

The credit system did not even supply a steady and reliable medium, 
as was its boast. On the contrary, its practical effect was “mischievous 
and ruinous to the permanent prosperity of the country ...”. It kept “the 
whole country in a complete state of uncertainty and derangement”. 
Actually it was an “anti-credit system”, which is generous with loans 
when money is at three per cent a year, but “demands them. back with 
more than Shylock sternness, when it is at three per cent a month...”. 
Elsewhere Brownson urged that credit should not be allowed to extend 
beyond the rock bottom of actual resources. He admitted that such a 
policy would bear hard on debtors, but they could have justice done 
them. He proposed calculating the percentage of currency appreciation 
due to the deflation, which could then be subtracted from the debts. The 
creditor would have exactly what he lent, but no more. Brownson argued 
that such deflation, while bold, was yet sound. “It is better to take a 

26 Merchants’ Magazine, I (Sept., 1839), 220; The New Era, Mar. 10, 1837; Georgia 
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medicine, which will expel a lingering disease and restore us to health. .... 
It is better to feel the full shock of the evil at once . . .”.?® 

This factor of fluctuating uncertainty in the credit%ystem also troubled 
as conservative an economist as H. C. Carey, who examined it in a series 
of articles during 1840. He concluded that “restriction cannot give steadi- 
ness”, but was, in fact, responsible for increased unsteadiness. The 
remedy lay in complete freedom of association, subject only to a require- 
ment of “perfect publicity . . . of all associations claiming to limit their 
liability . . .”. This solution of full freedom of association, with its 
implication of more rather than fewer banks, also appealed to the radical 
anti-monopolist, who insisted on adding, however, a further require- 
ment of unlimited liability. Such inconsistency of attitude was the symp- 
tom of a mental confusion, which earned the pointed censure of a con- 
temporary critic. 


[In spite of our bitter experience with a banking system which many 
condemn as] the very worst of all possible banking systems ... yet how 
fondly do we see the minds of a large portion of the people clinging to it as 
the ark of our salvation. ... Banks, more banks,—is the constant clamor at 
every session cf every legislature.”® 


The movement for free banking developed in New York, and led to 
the enactment of a law for that purpose in 1838. Its opponents com- 
plained that the existing banks were adequate for all needs, and that the 
new ones were merely an incentive to fresh speculation. It was reported 
that Wall Street was much excited over the measure, and that one third 
of New York’s real estate was free to be turned into new bank capital. 
Within two years it will “produce expansion, speculations, fortunes, and 
efforts, such as few at this day can realize”. This dire prediction did 
not come true in New York, but in Michigan a similar free banking law 
produced disastrous results after 1837. In the next two years it seemed 
as if “every village plot with a house ... if it had a hollow stump as a 
vault, was the site of a bank”. By 1839 forty-two of these new banks had 
passed into insolvency, and a million dollars in worthless notes had 
entered into circulation.”® In the face of the strong sentiment for free 
banking the demand for a new national bank had too clear an implica- 

28 Boston Quarterly, III (Jan., 1840), 85; Brownson, Our Future Policy (Boston, 
1841), p. 44; Theophilus Fisk, The Bank Bubble Burst (Charleston, 1837), p. 28. 
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- tion of monopoly to make any headway. Although a writer, signing 
himself Aladdin, claimed for Boston a prior right to such a bank as late 
as 1841, there was ne longer any magic in the idea; it had become purely 
academic.’ . 

* Under the pressure of general distress alarming symptoms of mass 
disaffection appeared, and the threat of social disorder loomed large at 
the moment. There never was a time like this, wrote an observer in 
1837. From everywhere “comes rumor after rumor of riot, insurrection, 
and tumult”. The public is ready to explode, “and it matters not what 
is applied to the train—abolition, Grahamism, high prices of food, bank 
frauds, or gambling...”. He trembled for the security of the country, 
should its chief props, respect for the law, the belief in God, and the like, 
be removed. The plan of action proposed was to fight the infidels and the 
agitators, among other ways, by means of a “Cheap Repository” of tracts, 
on the model of Hannah More’s, for enlightening the people.” 

In 1841, another writer called “Ours . . . the age of suicide and 
mysterious disappearance”. The restless spirit of the time gathered men 
into “noisy and tumultuous masses—shouting for change, reform, and 
progress. The world lives abroad. ... The domestic feeling—house- 
holds—are in a measure abrogated ...”. As for the remedy, there was a 
great need for “apostles of peace and tranquility”. There were too many 
“alarmists and preachers of agitation. . . . It is necessary that the heart of 
the age should be soothed and calmed .. . ”.3? 

The prevailing “hostility to indebtedness” was a source of apprehen- 
sion to many, and it was especially deplored that even in respectable 
quarters there was “an amiable sympathy with what is called ‘the 
masses’”. Already the tangible consequences have been such things as 
the‘repudiation of state debts, rebellion in Rhode Island, and a repudia- 
tion of debts and rents in New York State. The cry of feudalism was 
spreading to the western territories, where land offices have been in 
danger of attack. The anti-rent disputes, troubling upper New York 
State after 1839, shocked Philip Hone, who described them as “of a piece 
with the vile disorganizing spirit which overspreads the land like a 


cloud and daily increases in darkness”.?* 
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There was an alarming tendency toward urban disorder as well, for 
even Hone noted the near-famine prices in the New York food markets 
early in 1837 aad wondered, “What is to become of thé laboring classes?” 
A series of meetings held in New York during 1837 under Loco-foco 
auspices revealed the scope and direction of current mass discontent. 
The very first of these meetings culminated in an attack on several flour 
stores and created particular alarm. The others were limited to the usual 
resolutions and addresses but inspired fear in those more timid. 


. 
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[In language reminiscent of Carlyle, one of these gatherings was described 
as] standing in ominous darkness, save for the lurid light shed upon their 
cadaverous-looking faces from twenty or thirty fambeaux. .. , Over their 
heads, floating in the dark and poisoned breeze, were a variety of banners... 
underneath these stood the managers and orators, who were straining’ their 
lungs to swell the sounds of their cracked voices... . We might and should 
probably have laughed, but for the recollection of the lamp-posts, the . 
Jacobins, and the Guillotine.3° 





Actually the resolutions adopted at these meetings were tame enough. _ i 
` They demanded salary reductions in the city government and economy N 
generally; they asked for employment on public works, and they recom- 
mended that the destitute immigrants and others be removed to the 
country. Their strongest resentment was voiced against the “legalized 
robberies” of the credit system; at the fifth in the series of meetings, it 
was proposed “to let credit alone”, neither to enforce nor to annul debts 
by law, but to let them rest on honor only. Such a free system of credit 
would be “simple, efficient, and just”. Finally, a call was issued, amid 
great cheers, for a “New Constitution, based . . . upon the broad and 
eternal basis of Right”. In September, 1837, a Loco-foco convention at 
Utica adopted a program of constitutional revision, in which the prin- 
cipal issues were embodied. There should be no forcible collection of 
debts, nor was the state itself to incur a new debt without the people’s 
sanction. These, with other recommendations covering the incorpora- 
tion of banks and the principle of unlimited liability, became the main 
` features of the movement for constitutional revision which spread into 

a number of states in succeeding years.”" 

Loco-focoism thus reached its climax in New York in a year of 
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severe depression; its final triumph perhaps was to see the name ex- 
tended and applied thereafter to the whole Democratic party, although 
its die-hard leadefs protested that it should continue an independent 
existence as the ideal of Christian democracy. The alarming spread of 
what was loosely labelled Loco-focoism was, however, reported from 
other sections of the country. In Cincinnati it was some “English natives, 
mustard dealers, Penny petticoat lecturers, of questionable sex, and a few 
American natives”, who organized a celebration of ‘Tom Paine’s anni- 
versary. The Charleston Courier rejoiced that an incendiary call for a, 
mass meeting against the banks had failed. The respectable and the 
orderly had taken possession of the proceedings. Elsewhere, however, 
in Virginia, at Philadelphia and at Baltimore, such meetings had been 
more successful, and the “Panacea Loco-fociensis” had been approved. 
From the Southwest came reports of more serious disorder. In Missis- 
sippi sheriffs had been removed by force, and a courthouse had been 
attacked. The Scioto Gazette rebuked all those who were engaged 


in the diabolical work of arraying one portion of the community against 
another, the poor against the rich, the laborer with the hands, against the 
laborer with the head . . . as though the farmer of this year may not be a 
lawyer next, or the mechanic may not also be a banker? 


In the reaction which followed, nativism, a persistent factor in American 
social and political life, gathered fresh strength and entered upon a 
period of new growth. A nativist association at Germantown, in 1837, 
protested that the paupers and malcontents of Europe were spreading 
radicalism. During the next few years, petitions to Congress, from 
many quarters, expressed a fear for the safety of republican institutions 
and complained that a foreign party was being formed. It was charged 
that the election of 1844 had been decided by an appeal to Europe against 
America.°® 

Such broad social grievances requiring large general remedies could 
not, of course, provide adequately for the particular stresses and strains 
which had: developed. Here more specific measures of relief were 
needed, and many were adopted in proportion as group pressures began 
to make themselves felt. A close-knit group like the New York mer- 

37 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, May 5, 1838; Scioto Gazette, Sept. 20, 1838; Richmond 
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chants was quick to formulate its demands in concrete form. Already in 
May, 1837, they asked the state to lend its credit to distressed merchants 
up to six million dollars for a period of ten years. A Committee was also 
dispatched to Washington to demand a special session of Congress, the 
revocation of the Specie Circular, and the suspension of suits against 
defaulters on customs bonds. When Congress met in special session in 
September, it granted relief to merchants, among other provisions, by 
extending their customs bonds until 1839.°° In the meantime, on all 
_ sides “Relief was the cry—regulation of the currency—a National Bank!” 
Party conflicts were waged keenly with weapons forged in the existing 
state of depression. It was the misfortune of the Van Buren administra- 
tion that its career began just before the panic broke. Thereafter it 
labored under a great handicap; “the single cry of the opposition is 
‘turn out the rogues ”, which in the end succeeded. To their own needs 
and to those of others the legislatures of states and nation addressed 
themselves, pouring forth a mass of relief legislation, which defies com- 
plete enumeration or even classification.*° 
The immediate danger of financial stringency in the Federal govern- 
ment was averted by an issue of ten million dollars in one-year Treasury 
notes, while the distribution of the fourth installment of the now theoret- 
ical surplus was postponed, never to be made. The issue of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury was brought to the front, and remained crucial for 
several years. Federal finances generally entered upon a period of grow- 
ing deficiency as revenues fell from a peak of forty-eight millions in 1836 
to fifteen millions in 1838 and an estimated twenty-three millions in 1839. 
In four years the Van Buren administration was charged with an ac- 
cumulated deficit of fifty millions, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
made the desperate, if rather academic, suggestion that the states return 
a part of the surplus on deposit with them. An apologist for the govern- 
ment shrewdly observed that retrenchment had not failed for want of 
an earnest desire to “reduce expenses, and thus gain the credit with the 
people of loving economy”. But “expenditures do go on, and will go on 
increasing”, and the beginning of a new national debt was unavoidable.‘ 
39 New Yorker, Apr. 29, 1837; Georgia Constitutionalist, Apr. 22, 1837; McMaster, 
VI, 395; U. S. Democratic Review, IV (Jan., 1838), 17. 
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Under a new administration, in 1841, a special session of Congress 
authorized a loan gf twelve million dollars, and five millions more in 
1842. Special duties were added to provide more revenue. A critic 
appraised the policy of “Whig Retrenchment and Reform” as meaning 
more taxes, more expenditures, a new debt, and continuing deficits. A 
more friendly writer, however, reviewed the solid achievements of what 
he described as the diligent and disciplined body of honest men com- 
prising the Twenty-seventh Congress (1841-1843), which had really tried 
to restore prosperity by enacting a record number of bills in three sessions 
of unprecedented length. In all there were 514 laws, including a new 
tariff and a Federal bankruptcy act.” 

Like the Federal government, few states escaped without a deficit in 
their ordinary budgets. Pennsylvania had a shortage of one million dol- 
lars in 1839, and resorted to rather questionable methods in raising a loan 
to cover arrears. New York, with better credit, was able to borrow three 
millions in 1841. Massachusetts pledged itself to meet future expenses by 
means of “taxation and retrenchment”. Maryland adopted new taxes in 
1841; Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois increased their land taxes by as 
much as fifty per cent.** Many of the states were further embarrassed 
by the heavy burden of their debts, which in 1840 amounted to nearly 
two hundred million dollars. More than half of it was held abroad, and 
the suspension of specie in 1837 presented the immediate question of how 
current interest was to be paid. Pennsylvania and Maryland at first 
demurred but eventually fell into line and agreed to pay in specie or its 
equivalent, by adding the prevailing premium.** 

Especially serious, however, was the fact that after a time some of the 
states could not meet the interest requirements at all; between 1841 and 
1842 eight states went into default, and two or three even repudiated part 
of their debts. For several years default and repudiation supplied the 
occasion for international recriminätion and embittered public opinion 
on both sides. As early as 1840 the Senate lectured the states on their 
extravagance and rejected the proposal to transfer the state debts to the 
Federal government. Various schemes of this kind received currency, 
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however, but were met with the objection, among others, that only the 
Rothschilds and the Barings would really be relieved by them. As late 
as 1843 the movement for Federal assumption of stete debts was again 
stopped in the Senate.“ 

In the meantime, however, even Federal credit suffered abroad. In 
1842, the Treasury was unable to negotiate a loan in Europe, and the 
agent reported that the bankers did not now dare to offer American 
bonds to their clients. Partly it was because the bankers hoped to force 
the government into assuming the state debts, but also “partly, perhaps, 
from real doubts of the solidity of our institutions, and, partly, probably, 
with a view to make us all feel discredit ... sensibly”. In vain did one 
writer protest that such discredit was not deserved. The Federal govern- 
ment had virtually no debt; two thirds of the states were paying theirs, 
but Europe persisted in misunderstanding us, even in such a matter as 
the recent failure of the Bank of the United States. Europe now believed 
it was a national establishment, only because they “wish it to be be- 
lieved so... .”.46 

With its roots back in 1837, a broad movement for the revision of 
state constitutions was traced by a contemporary chronicler to “one 
single cause—the improvidence of the Legislature in contracting debts 
on behalf of the State”. In New York, although far from being the 
worst offender, the spirit of reform grew “after the State had been 
threatened with bankruptcy”. Other forces contributed to it, of course, 
and by 1847 states as far apart as New York and Louisiana, Iowa and 
New Jersey, Texas and Missouri had framed new constitutions. It was 
predicted that before long this cycle of constitutional revision would 
have reached one third of the states. With many variations in detail, the 
new constitutions agreed particularly in curbing the economic powers 
of the legislature. In general, it might not lend its credit to or acquire 
stock in any private enterprise, nor could the legislature incur a new debt 
beyond a certain amount, often set as low as fifty thousand dollars, with- 
out the people’s sanction and without ample provision for its repayment. 
In addition, stringent rules were imposed upon the legislature in the 
incorporation of banks and other enterprises. Where not forbidden 
entirely, banks were to bear full, unlimited liability; in New York, how- 
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ever, only double liability. New York also abolished all feudal tenures, 
The most advanced of these new constitutions, in Louisiana, received 
the tribute that “ug*to this day, it is doubtless the wisest political Con- 
stitution in force over any nation or people in the world”.” 

* The private citizen, as well as the state, needed protection against 


_ past abuse and present hardship. If the banks were permitted to suspend 


specie payments, some form of stay for the ordinary debtor would be 
only a just equivalent. Besides authorizing a five million dollar loan for 
the benefit of debtors, Alabama provided for the deferred repayment of 
bank debts. Illinois had a similar stay law, while Virginia required the 
creditor to accept current bank notes, or wait. In a number of states the 
collection of debts was linked up with the principle of appraisal. In 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, and Illinois property could not 
be sold at a forced sale, unless it brought a minimum price, usually two 
thirds of the appraised value. When the Supreme Court declared the 
Illinois appraisal law unconstitutional, in 1843, a local meeting recom- 
mended that the verdict should be resisted.“* The debtor’s right to the 
exemption of a portion of his property from a forced sale was also re- 
inforced and extended in many states. Under a law of 1842, New York 
allowed the householder and mechanic to retain furniture and tools 
worth one hundred and fifty dollars. Michigan protected the lumber- 
man’s oxen, the farmer’s implements, and the housewife’s furniture 
against seizure for debt. Mississippi exempted as much as one hundred 
and sixty acres, together with the necessary livestock and provisions.” 

Imprisonment for debt was a grievance of long standing, but the 
movement for its abolition received a fresh impetus after 1837. Between 
1837 and 1842, Ohio, Vermont, Indiana, New Hampshire, Louisiana, 
Connecticut, and Mississippi left fraud as the only legal ground for 
imprisoning the debtor. An act of 1840 placed the non-resident debtor 
on the same basis as the resident of New York in respect to imprison- 
ment. In 1839 Congress instructed the Federal courts to conform to the 
Jaw of the state in which suit was made as regards the imprisonment 
of debtors. There was even a proposal that a constitutional amendment 
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take the remnant of that barbarous power away from the states al- 
together. As in 1819, during an earlier depression, so now there was a 

new effort to bring the whole process of bankruptcy tender a Federal law. 

It was urged that the eagle of prosperity, having soared, “has since fallen, 

with broken pinions, to the earth”. Many had failed, through no fault 

of theirs. Only men with hearts of stone, who want their pound of flesh, 

oppose this reform, as they have also opposed the abolition of imprison- 

ment for debt. “Such men were born an age too late.” ** 

First offered as an emergency measure by the Van Buren adminis- 
tration, the Federal bankruptcy bill was held up until 1841. It was then 
revived under Whig auspices and passed, but was repealed in the fol- 
lowing year. It lasted long enough, however, to afford a large measure 
of relief; according to one estimate, twenty-eight thousand debtors freed 
themselves from nearly a half billion dollars of debt at an average cost 
of little more than ten per cent in assets surrendered.” 

Still another question affecting debtors, theoretically if not practically, 
aroused considerable controversy at this time. The New York legislature 
rejected a proposal to repeal the existing usury laws and, in fact, adopted 
a more stringent act in 1837. In the discussion which accompanied it, 
credit was given primarily to a timely pamphlet by John Whipple, who 
refuted Jeremy Bentham’s Defence of Usury. Whipple’s essay became 
the classic American defense of the usury laws, and was reprinted during 
later periods of depression. Whipple warned that free trade in money 
would lead to extortion, and “if we do not in twenty years produce a 
revolution against property, then there is nothing in history and experi- 
ence”. In 1840 the attack on the usury laws spread to Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, where it was argued that free trade in money was 
most needed in hard times in order to ease credit; otherwise the indus- 
trious person was driven to the usurer. Unfortunately, however, the 


[American community had] a strange and mawkish sensibility for every 
rogue who comes under the lash of the law ... and for every debtor who is 
pressed for the performance of his promises. The ingenuity of the present 
time is exerted to prevent murderers and robbers from being made too 
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uncomfortable in their confinement; and to encourage debtors in a total and 
reckless disregard of their . . . engagements. . . .>4 


Not only genuirf® group needs but political partisanship as well waxed 
strong in this period of depression and exploited it in the strategy of 
campaigning. Already in 1838, a Whig journal, in reviewing the course 
of events since Jackson had announced he was leaving the people 
“prosperous and happy”, reported gleefully the turn in both the economic 
and political tide. Elections were everywhere going against Van Buren. 
Only a complete change in the government could bring real relief, and 
with this sentiment the ground was prepared for the colorful and unpre- 
cedented campaign of 1840. In the Whig victory of this year, a con- 
temporary writer believed that the most effective cause “has undoubtedly 
been the depressed prices of agricultural produce and labour”. The 
promise of returning prosperity was heralded in the magic slogan of 
an election transparency: 


` 


Little Van’s policy, fifty cents a day and French soup; 
Harrison’s policy, two dollars a day and roast beef. 


Hope was also held out to those who still had “masses of property 
bought at speculative prices . . . through the process of a re-inflation of 
the bubble ...”. The administration, on the other hand, had spoken 
out “in accents of severity and rebuke . . . that they must resign them- 
selves to their past losses... . Who can be surprised at the result?” 5 
When prosperity did not come promptly, at the mere bidding of the 
Whigs, they were exposed in their turn to the taunt that the promised 
“better times” were actually “bitter times”. Instead of roast beef and two- 
dollar wages, it was now only “ten cents a day and bean soup”. A 
Democratic reaction was reported to have set in. 

In the campaign of 1840 the Whigs were charged with spending 
“fabulous” sums, supplied by the banks, and used in ways “such as 
history blushes to record”. One of these uses was undoubtedly a deliber- 
ate effort to woo the laborer and mechanic with such pamphlets as 
“Facts for the Laboring Man. By a Laboring Man”. It became the 
fashion to play the democrat, and even Webster, addressing merchants 
in Wall Street, was indignant that anyone should have called him an 
aristocrat. At Saratoga he boasted of the ancestral log cabin in New 

54 Merchants’ Magazine, II (Jan., May, 1840), 30, 387 ff.; III (Aug., 1840), 120; 
Journal of Commerce, Jan. 13, 1840; Whipple, pp. xiv, 3. 

55 Jeffersonian, July 14, 21, Nov. 17, 1838; Greeley’s Recollections, pp. 124 ff.3 


Hone’s Diary, 1, 493, 512; U. S. Democratic Review, VIII (Nov., 1840), 392. 
56 Kendall's Expositor, Oct. 6, 1841; McMaster, VII, 1; Greeley’s Recollections, p. 160. 
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* HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The list of the Program Committee for the Chattanooga Meeting is as 
follows: J. Fred Rippy, Duke University, chairman; James P. Baxter, 3d, 
Harvard University, Charles W. Ramsdell, University of Texas, Arthur E. R. 
Boak, University of Michigan, P. J. Treat, Stanford University, Austin P. 
Evans, Columbia University, B. B. Kendrick, North Carolina Woman’s 
College, W. E. Lunt, Haverford College, Franklin C. Palm, University of 
California, Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University, Arthur J. May, 
University of Rochester, Mitchell B. Garrett, University of North Carolina, 
Kent R. Greenfield, Johns Hopkins University, E. M. Coulter, University of 
Georgia. 


Under the auspices of the Littleton-Griswold Fund the second volume 
of “American Legal Records” has appeared. The title is Select Cases of the 
Mayor's Court of New York City, 1674-1784 (1935, pp. vii, 777, $7.50), and 
the editor, Richard B. Morris, assistant professor of history, College of the 
City of New York. It is a handsome volume printed by the Plimpton Press ' 
and published by the American Historical Association. Orders may be 
sent to the Executive Secretary, Dr. Conyers Read, 226 South 16th Street, 
Philadelphia. ; 


Another volume has been added to the long list of notable works pub- 
lished under the Revolving Fund, The Diplomacy of the American Revolution 
(Appleton-Century, 1935, pp. xii, 293, 5 maps, $3.50), by Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. This is the first of two volumes on The Foundations of American 
Diplomacy, 1775-1823. 


The Carnegie Corporation has made available to the Association for the 
next fiscal year a final grant of $3500. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


[Research work undertaken to satisfy the requirements of advanced degrees 
not included] 


III. Medieval Europe. 
The schools and the University of Erfurt during the Middles Ages. 
Prog. 1 yr. Gray C. Boyce, Princeton. 


IX. Great Britain and Ireland. 
(b) Since 1485 
Life of Sir John Eliot. Prog. ı yr. Harold Hulme, New York 
University. i 
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doorstep in time of emergency. Our near neighbors in Latin America can 
supply us with several of the rarer metgls—mostly from mines owned in the 
United States. After the book was in press important discoveries of chromite, 
another indispensable mineral of which nature neglected to give ys an ade- 
quate supply at home, have been made in, the Philippines—at least under 
the memory of the stars and stripes. ` 

Since itis the vogue of the moment to measure our power as a belligerent 
against that of Japan, and it is impossible in a short space to make other 
comparisons from the mass of figures Mr. Emeny marshals for our edifica- 
tion, we content ourselves with the following statistics showing the relative 
resources of the two nations. The figures are the percentage that domestic 
production is of annual consumption: foodstuffs, U. S., 101.8, Japan, 100; 
iron and steel, U. S., 100.6, Japan, 58.5; chemicals, U. S., 100.2, Japan, 91; coal, 
U. S., 104, Japan, 108; petroleum and its products, U. S., 106.4, Japan, 17.2; 
copper, U. S., 117.8, Japan, 92.4; lead, U. S., 95.8, Japan, 6.1; nitrates, U. S., 
_ 67.4, Japan, 67.8; sulphur, U. S., 132.1, Japan, rox.8; cotton, U. S., 215.4, 
Japan, 4.3; aluminum, U. S., 54.4, Japan, none; zinc, U. S., 110.6, Japan, 
24.6; rubber, none in either country; manganese, U. S., 7.9, Japan, 43.2; 
nickel, U. S., 2.3, Japan, none; chromite, U. S., 0.1, Japan, 99.7; tungsten, 
U. S., 23.9, Japan, 110.0; wool, U. S., 54.6, Japan, none; potash, U. S., 28.9, 
Japan, 4.9; phosphates, U. S., 136.9, Japan, 14.0; antimony, U. S., 0.2, Japan, 
0.7; tin, U. S., virtually none, Japan, 13.1; mercury, U. S., 40.0, Japan, o.1. 

A, good bibliography, maps showing the geographical distribution and 
trade routing of industrial raw materials with reference to the United States, 
informing charts, and recent and apparently carefully verified statistics con- 
tribute to make the volume valuable for reference as well as interesting for 
consecutive perusal. , 

The Library of Congress. . Victor S. CLARK. 
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ambiguous connection, as a substitute for organic co-operation; the präcti- 
cal impossibility of maintaining ach prepositional distinctions (sitting 

“at” or “on”, co- -operating “with” or “in”); the confusion created by un- 
synchronized, uncorrelatéd efforts; the difficulty of developing a unified and 
coherent policy around two foci (Washington and Geneva); and, finally, the 
inconsistency of participating in consultation while reserving “complete in- 
dependence” and denying the implication of joint responsibility. For all that, 
consultation is a recognized and settled practice of our State Department. We 
have formally and categorically acknowledged the principle (as a moral obli- 
gation inherent in the Pact of Paris) and acted accordingly. But our efforts 
have frequently been misdirected and futile, not from want of will to co- 
operate, but from lack of established procedure and adequate technique, and 
“from certain inhibitions, fear of entanglement, dread of commitment, and 
the like. 

By elimination and comparison the author reaches the conclusion that the 
League of Nations, with all its weakness, is the best agency for consultation, 
as a continuing association, with facilities for investigation and report, with 
machinery that may be quickly set in motion, and with a technique which, 
however defective, is more dependable and efficient than the improvised pro- 
cedure of a conference ad hoc. One may not agree; but whatever one’s con- 
viction, there can be no two opinions about the important service Professor 
Cooper has rendered in presenting the results of a study based upon an ex- 
haustive exploitation of the documents, and controlled by the most exacting 
standards of thoroughness, precision, and judicial impartiality. 

Brown University. THEODORE COLLIER. 


The Strategy of Raw Materials: a Study of America in Peace and War. 
By Brooks Emeny. With the Statistical Assistance of J. Edward Ely. [Bureau 
of International Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College.] (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xiv, 202, $3.00.) This volume of 
optimistic graphs and figures sounds a note of unwonted cheer amidst the 
melancholy chantings of our economic hypochondriacs. Such notes have 
been muted so long that there is the charm of novelty in being told, for 
example, that “in so far as resources of raw materials and foodstuffs may be 
taken as a factor of national power, the situation of the United States is with- 
out parallel”. As this statement suggests, the book is primarily an examina- 
tion of our military self-sufficiency, but it likewise shows conclusively that 
we have physical resources beyond other nations to make us happy and pros- 
perous even in times of peace. 

To be sure we lack some important industrial raw materials like man- 
ganese and rubber, but the British, with whom we never anticipate armed 
conflict, have these in abundance and also facilities for placing them on our 
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ment and that almost all the small force it had in 1863-1864 came from an 
opinionated English lieutenant governog of New Brunswick who believed he 
was forwarding British policy by using the scheme to block the possibility of 
a union with the disreputable Canadas. Moderately@efore, and mightily after 
federation, Maritime Union was the defensive response to Canadian expan-. 
sion of a region condemned by geography to a limited potentiality and to 
relative decline in North America. i 

Modern Canadian scholarship sees Canadian federation as the product of 
fear of the United States, of anxiety to prevent loss of the West, of the rail- 
way building age, and of constitutional inadequacies in the Canadas. Re- 
cently the vital importance of British pressure to bring it about has been 
demonstrated. Professor Whitelaw, in establishing the background of these 
forces, reveals a rare breadth of knowledge and critical capacity. He re- 
interprets with authority Canadian, Maritime Province, and colonial office 
policies in the generation before 1867. His book is an example of fine 
scholarship lightly worn, for'in spite of great complexity of subject, he always 
writes lucidly and often with distinction. If it has a recurrent fault, it is 
that in the interests of brevity it is sometimes too allusive, as, for instance, 
about the odd complex produced in the Canadas by the canal war with the 
United States and British free trade. Occasionally, also, his footnote references 
are too brief to be clear. - 

Columbia University. J. B. BREBNER. 


American Consultation in World Affairs for the Preservation of Peace. 
By Russell M. Cooper. With an Introduction by Dr. James T. Shotwell. 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xiv, 406, $3.50.) Of all the 
various aspects of our foreign policy since the War there is probably none 
that has occasioned more tension and controversy than the question of our 
proper attitude toward the problem of world organization and our relation 
to collective efforts for international peace and stability. On specific issues 
growing out of our relations -with individual countries we can at times 
achieve a fair degree of definiteness and agreement. On the broader question 
of our relation to the whole we are confused and divided. Yet that is the 
very crux of the matter, the phase of the problem, upon which light is most 
needed. To its better understanding Professor Cooper makes an immensely 
valuable contribution in a survey of American consultation in actual practice, 
as illustrated particularly in the Russo-Chinese controversy, the Manchurian 
crisis, and the Chaco and Leticia disputes. 

It is an inductive, scientific study, not an advocate’s brief. One may not 
accept all the author’s conclusions; but it is difficult to escape the inference 
from the facts, which seem to demonstrate, among other things, the in- 
evitableness of consultation where our interests are involved; the risk of 
isolation in independent action; the inadequacy of superficial contact or 
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to do with the effects—some of them very far-reaching—of the unfortunate if, 
when all circumst&nces age taken inte account, excusable Indian adherence to 
the cause of the Southegn Confederacy, which culminated, eventually, in the 
inevitable loss of tribal attonomy. Autonomy depended upon isolation; but 
isokdtion was Coomed when Congress provided, although arbitrarily and ille- 
gally, for a railway grant of Indian land. In the wake of the railroads came a 
multitude of white intruders, complications innumerable, situations and prob- 
lems most perplexing. The end is what the author has chosen to designate the 
fall of the Choctaw Republic. It was no single, isolated occurrence, unless the 
organization of the State of Oklahoma be given that distinction; but the steps 
leading to it were many and gradual, allotment in severalty the determining. 
Taken in its entirety, the narrative is most illuminating and instructive and, 
to American national pride, not at all flattering. The book repays a very 
careful reading. 
Aberdeen, Washington. i ANNIE H. ABEL-HENDERSON. 


The Maritimes and Canada before Confederation, By WiLLiam MENZIES 
WnrreLaw, A.M., Ph-D., Assistant Professor of History, McGill University. 
. With a Foreword by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Laird Borden, 
G.C.M.G. (Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. x, 328, $3.50.) The 
Canadian federation and its constitution were planned in 1864 at two peri- 
patetic conferences, one at Charlottetown, which moved on to Halifax and 
St. John, the other at Quebec, whose members made for Niagara Falls by 
way o£ Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto once the main outlines were estab- 
lished. Realizing that remarkably little was known about these meetings, 
over ten years ago Professor Whitelaw set himself the task of piecing together 
the known records and supplementing them with whatever more he could 
find. His remarkable successes in forgotten Prince Edward Island newspaper 
files and in unknown and unused source materials in Canada and England 
are almost concealed by the modesty of his footnote and bibliographical 
references, but he has assembled enough evidence to make sustained, if rather 
brief, accounts of both conferences. He has, however, shown the way to 
anyone who wishes to enlarge upon this portion of his work. 

The accounts of the conferences form less than a third of his book because 
he has performed another historical service in laying the ghost of “Maritime 
Union”. The unwilling federation of the Maritime Provinces with the dis- 
tant Canadas happened to coincide in time with their relative economic 
‘decline after two generations of prosperity and proud achievements. Na- 
turally federation was blamed, and the myth grew up for lack of critical 
examination that the Canadians came to Charlottetown and hoodwinked the 
Maritime conference there into abandoning a popular movement for local 
union in favor of the fatal larger scheme. Professor Whitelaw is able to 
show conclusively that Maritime Union was not a popular or urgent move- 
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Mexico fare somewhat better, their share of the authors’ discussion is still 
decidedly inferior. Such a lack of balance limits thg voluthe’s value for text 
or reference purposes. . 

Besides these general criticisms, a number of minor specific erröfs might 
be noted as follows: the interchangeable use of the terms “Wasatch” "and 
“Sawatch” for Colorado’s western mountains (pp. 18, 23); “Santa Clara” for 
Santa Cruz River, in Arizona (p. 53); the inexact use of “Spanish” for 
Mexican authorities (p. 136 and passim); the omission of Lower California 
from the list of James Gadsden’s topics of negotiation with Mexico (p. 221). 
In literary style the volume is undistinguished, and much of it is over- 
statistical. The sketch maps contain a number of petty errors in spelling and 
boundaries, and the index could well be more detailed. The bibliographical 
references are most useful for chapters on those topics in which the authors 
are personally interested. 

Despite its shortcomings, however, the work is to be commended for its 
bold effort to summarize in small compass the varied history and life of the 
great Southwest. It is a worthy pioneer in its field. 

Arizona State Teachers College. Rurus Kay Wy ys. 


The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic. By Angie Debo. (Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1934, pp. xvi, 314, $3.50.) Under this in- 
triguing and, at first glance, somewhat dubious title, Dr. Debo has put forth 
the history of the Choctaws from their earliest contact with Europeans to the 
present day, prefacing it with remarks on primitive manners and customs. 
In respect to fully half of the book no claim is set up to complete originality 
of research. It is a tale retold; but told, on the whole, surprisingly well, 
graphically, with new emphasis and, from the sociological point of view, with 
richer and fuller detail. The least satisfactory part is that dealing with events 
preceding and immediately following the American Revolution. 

The rise of the Choctaw Republic begins in 1826, with the substitution of 
elective for hereditary chiefs. Then, in the post-removal years, the Choctaws 
experimented with one constitution after another, obviously with the forlorn 
hope of rendering their tribal integrity impervious to further attack from 
the ultra-democratic zeal of meddlesome and covetous whites. The last 
essay at republican forms came in the sixties with the adoption of the Doaks- 
ville constitution. The years had added not alone a bicameral legislature, but 
a modified legal code, the English bill of rights, and the old revolutionary 
compact theory of government, the whole being grafted upon what was most 
essential in the old order of things, the community ownership of property. 
The hybrid scheme and its working out are admirably discussed in chapter 
VII, one of the best in the book. 

The second half covers the period since 1866, is largely economic history 
and a genuine contribution to our knawledge. Politically considered, it has 
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ever, presents no unnecessary details, is a masterly summary in the best his- 
torical essay style, is attractively written and hence easily read, and leavzs 
clear-cut impressions with the reader. The generalizations are not glittering 
and meaningless, but àre clearly phrased, meaningful, and’ significart. 
Though the footnotes are at the bottom of the respective pages to which they 
refer, they wiil not be a hindrance to the general reader. 

The conclusion may be warranted that there is a place for each type of 
book on each state: Shanks might now well write for Virginia a book of the 
type Denman has produced for Alabama, and vice versa. 

The University of Chicago. C. S. BoucHer. 


The Greater Southwest from the Spanish Conquest to the Twentieth 
Century. By Rupert: Norval Richardson, Professor of History, Simmons 
University, ard Carl Coke Rister, Associate Professor of History, University 
of Oklahoma. (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark Company, 1934, pp. 506, $4.00.) 
Historians who have welcomed sectional histories such as those of the ante 
bellum South and the Pacific Northwest, will no doubt be deeply interested 
in the ambiticus effort of Professors Richardson and Rister to produce a first 
one-volume history of the “Greater Southwest”. As described by the authors, 
the work is intended to be either a textbook or a general reference history cf 
the Southwest. Admittedly, their definition of the Southwest is somewhat 
loose, for “neither date limits . . . nor geographical boundaries have been 
adhered to rigidly”. It is noticeable that while in general their story of the 
Southwest closes with the end of the nineteenth century, some portions cf 
the vaguely defined region are chronicled down to the present day. Such an 

arrangement, while perhaps logical enough as explained by the authors, ir- 
` evitably lends to the work an uneven, unfinished appearance, enhanced by 
the frequent occurrence of blank pages. 

An apparently sincere effort is made to present a chronological sequence 
of events, from the Spanish penetration of the Southwest through a discus- 
sion of the “Clash of Civilizations” in Texas, the causes and results of the 
Mexican War, the Mormon migration, the mining frontier, early transporta- 
tion, the Civil War in the Southwest, the disposal of the Indians, to a con- 
cluding series of chapters on the economic development of the Southwest, 
with such topics as the railways, the cattle industry, outlaws and vigilantes, 
and agrarianism. At the beginning of the volume the Greater- Southwest is 
approximately defined as that portion of the United States south and west 
of the treaty line of 1819, plus Oklahorna, Kansas, and eastern Colorado. It 
is evident, however, that the authors merely sketched much of this vast region, 
and were very provincially bound by personal ties to Texas and Oklahoma. 
California is rather neglected, especially in its later and economic history; 
Nevada is almost ignored; Utah’s history progresses little beyond her ad- 
mission to statehood; and although Colorado, Arizona, Kansas, and New 
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for two years she lived in the midst of wartime excitements, sending back to 
the Democrat highly colored observations on all that sheesaw and heard. 

In his volume, Crusader and Feminist, Mr. Larsen has brought together 
from the rare file of the St. Cloud Democrat the fiewspaper letters «of this 
unusual woman, and has presented them skillfully under fourteen reveahing 
chapter headings. The first five chapters are devoted to Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
reports of her lecture tour through pioneer towns and settlements in Minne- 
sota. Vivid glimpses of the hotels, the churches, and the homes of the region 
emerge as one follows the dauntless Jane on her travels through “Central - 
Minnesota in the Fifties” and “Through Southern Minnesota by Stage”. 
Nine additional chapters contain the letters written, from Washington— 
letters filled with caustic comments on wartime measures, emotional out- 
bursts of praise and blame, detailed accounts of hospital service, bits of gossip, 
and occasional pictures of prominent figures. As an introduction to the 
letters, Mr. Larsen has supplied an excellent biographical sketch of Mrs. 
Swisshelm. The information given in this sketch plus the self-revelation fur- 
nished by the letters will commend this book to all readers who enjoy good 
biography; while the information contained in its varied and entertaining 
pages will prove valuable to students of history. 

Wellesley College. i BERTHA-MoNICA STEARNS. 


The Secession Movement in Virginia, 1847-1861. By Henry T. Shanks, 
Professor of History in Birmingham-Southern College. (Richmond, Garrett 
and Massie, 1934, pp. xi, 296, $3.00.) 

The Secession Movement in Alabama. By Clarence Phillips Denman; 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Miami University. (Montgomery, 
Alabama State Department of Archives and History, 1933, pp. xiii, 190, 
$2.00.) Though these two books are alike in that each presents the story of 
the secession movement in a Southern state, they are dissimilar in many 
more respects than that one deals with Alabama, while the other deals 
with Virginia. Though each tells the story from the Wilmot Proviso 
to 1861, the Denman book contains one hundred pages fewer than the 
Shanks book, and has approximately half as many words per page. The 
Shanks book seemingly presents every detail of a complicated story, in- 
volving geographical sections and all the major and minor factions of 

‘the major political parties. It is an excellent compendium of minute 
factual material, which a historical specialist may wish to read in its entirety; 
but few others (probably mostly Virginians) will wish to do so. The book 
will be of value as a reference work for points of detail. The placing of the 
footnotes at the end of the book seems to be a concession to the general 
reader, though probably few such readers will have the interest and courage 
to wade through the welter of detail. The Denman book on Alabama, how- 
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Trade and Travel around the Southern Appalachians before 1830. By 
Randle Bond Truett. ¢ (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1935, pp. xii, 192, $2.50.) This book hardly lives up to what should be ex- 
pected from its title. Instead of showing in any systematic fashion the sweep 
of ‘populatior. around the southern Appalachian highlands and the develop- 
ment of trade from colonial times down to 1830, the author has contented 
himself with the grouping of a great many interesting descriptions of roads 
and incidents of travel. His most logically sustained chapter deals with pest 
roads, and especially with the one designed to run from Washington to New 
Orleans. He discusses in another chapter inns and taverns, but for the mest 
part he uses the method of long quotations from travel accounts and news- 
paper advertisements. Throughout the book there are too many long quota- 
tions to make an easy straightforward narrative. There can be little reason for 
encumbering the text with pages of tables of the latitude and longitude of, 
places. The states included in the study are Georgia (which receives most 
attention), Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The mass of supporting 
footnotes and the lengthy bibliography clearly show that this work is no 
superficial study; but the footnotes do not always correctly refer to the 
sources, and the bibliography does not include all the works cited in the 
footnotes. Laws, a particularly fruitful source for roads, were not used at all. 
An appendix gives what is undoubtedly the most complete list of inns and 
taverns for this region. There are six interesting illustrations, consisting of a 
map and five reproductions of contemporary sketches. 

The University of Georgia. E. M. Courter. 


Crusader and Feminist: Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858-1865. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Arthur J. Larsen, Head of the 
Newspaper Department, Minnesota Historical Society. (Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota Historical Society, 1934, pp. ix, 327, $2.50.) Jane Grey Swisshelm was 
a vigorous and entertaining journalist from the early 1840°s until 1865. In 
the Pittsburga Saturday Visiter (1847-1852), continued as the Family Journal 
and Visiter (1852-1857), she supported the anti-slavery cause, denounced 
“slave-catchers” and corrupt politicians, agitated for the rights of women, 
aided the temperance movement, and spoke her mind freely upon personal 
and literary topics. In 1857 she transferred her activities to St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, and there, in the columns of a new paper—the St. Cloud Democrat— 
she continued her lively attacks upon all forms of “human chattledom”. Her 
crusading zeal led her also to the lecture platform, and until 1863 she spoke 
frequently throughout the state on the political and social problems of the 
day. During her absence from the editorial office on these tours she con- 
tributed to the Democrat chatty personal letters full of detailed comments 
upon the conditions of travel, the places she visited, and the experiences she 
encountered. In 1863 she betook herself to the national capital, and there 
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genesis of the “Myth of French Interference”. Even apart from the author’s 
thesis, the book is highly commendable as a modeleof presentation. The 
importance of its subject matter will not be contested by anyone who is 
interested in the precarious beginnings of the Catholic Church in America. 
St. Louis University. R. Corrican. ° 


Le Canada d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. Par Gustave Lanctot. (Montreal, 
Albert Lévesque, 1934, pp. 295, $1.00.) This little volume of almost three 
hundred pages is a combination of history and statistical summary. The first 
167 pages are devoted to a brief, fast-moving survey of Canada’s evolution 
from the days of the French regime to its present status in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The rest of the book is a kind of statistical survey of 
all kinds of interesting data about the present Dominion —geology, geography, 
climate, flora and fauna, census returns, ethnic groups, mill, mine, farm, 
factory, transportation, education, religions, and many other items, including 
an excellent last chapter’ on literature and the fine arts in the Dominion. 

To find a few slips and omissions, or to emphasize disagreements with 
the author’s selection of materials in so brief a discussion, would be as easy 
as it would be unfair, keeping in mind that the fundamental purpose of the 
book undoubtedly is to provide in small compass, a readable account of 
Canadian development, not for the specialist in the field, but for the reader 
who needs a general introduction to a country whose history has remained a 
closed book even for many professional historians. 

Dr. Lanctot:perhaps overemphasizes the features of popular self-govern- 
ment in the French period. His characterization of Lord Durham’s activities 
is too brief to be entirely fair to Durham, and more than a half page could 
well have been devoted, even in so short a book, to the achievement of 
responsible government as an established practice of government. A term 
like “remarquablement doué”, applied to Louis Riel (p. 124), will be chal- 
lenged. The conflicts between the French and English elements in Canada, 
questions of foreign policy, and particularly the constant interrelations of- 
Canadian and United States history might well have received relatively more 
space. This is equally true of party politics in Canada. But after all, criti- 
‚cisms of this kind rest on differences of opinion about matters of selection and 
emphasis in a short, popular, historical narrative. Naturally, a French- 
‚Canadian scholar, justifiably proud of the achievements of his race and his 
nation, will have a perspective somewhat different from a reviewer from 
‚across the international border. The fact remains that Dr. Lanctot has written 
a vivid and interesting introduction to the history of Canada and has pro- 
vided, in the last third of his book, convenient and helpful summaries of in- 
formation about the present-day Dominion. The book contains three maps 
and a short bibliography of seventeen titles. 

The Ohio State University. ; CARL WITTKE. 
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Spanish official opinion regarding the potential danger to Spain involved in 
the establishment,of American independence. That his position on the latter 
question is quite untenable i is shown by documents printed in Yela Utrilla’s 
useful work, España í ante la Independencia de los Estados Unidos, which is 
listed in the bibliography but, so far as the reviewer has been able to discover, 
is not cited in the footnotes. 

In spite of these and other defects, the book is creditable to its author. 
Though the plan of it was rather narrowly conceived aüd though it does not 
alter the main outlines of a story already familiar to specialists, it does mark 
him asa scholar of more than.ordinary promise. l 

Cornell University. Arthur P. WHITAKER. 


France and the Establishment of the American Catholic Hierarchy: the 
Myth of French Interference, 1783-1784. By Jules A. Baisnee. [Institut 
Frangais de Washington.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1934, pp. ix, 
182, $2.50.) Jules A. Baisnée is secretary general of the Institut Français de 
Washington, the purpose of-which is to “promote the study of French civili- 
sation and history . . . [and] to preserve the memory of French contributions 

. by publishing documents, [and] special studies”. This monograph is a 
contribution to the cause. With a formidable array of documents and with 
all the accents of finality the author attacks the “myth of French interference” 
in the establishment of the American Catholic hierarchy. After a passing, 
but adequate rotice of lesser lights he levels his lance against the two out- 
standing historians of the Catholic Church in America, John Gilmary Shea 
and Peter Guilday. 

The best service of the reviewer will be a brief statement of the author’s 
thesis and a description of the unique arrangement of the book. The thesis 
runs: 


Far from attempting to use religion as a means to secure her influence in the 
United States, France in 1783-84 showed only a generous and disinterested 
cooperation with the Holy See and the American representative [Franklin] . 
in trying to provide for the needs of the Church in the land she had been the 
first to befriend and recognize as an independent nation. 


The book contains six chapters, the first‘of which is devoted to a clear exposi- 
tion of the problems confronting the Holy See, the American Catholics, and 
the French officials. Then follow four chapters, each with an appendix con- 
taining all the pertinent documents and aggregating sixty pages. These 
chapters deal with the Roman initiative in opening negotiations; with French 
co-operation, in which there is no trace of intrigue; with the Roman designa- 
tion of the ex-Jesuit John Carroll as Superior of the Mission; and with the 
American reaction, in which an old resentment against the Roman propa- 
ganda was evident. The book concludes with a closer examination of the 
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Essays upon Field Husbandry in New England and Other Papers, 1748- 
1762, by Jared Eliot. Edited by Harry J. Carman, „Professor of History in 
Columbia University, and Rexford G. Tugwell, Professor of Economics in 
Columbia University, with a Biographical Sketch by Rodney H. Tyue, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. [Columbia University 
Studies in the History of American Agriculture, I.] (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1934, pp. lvi, 261, $3.50.) It is fitting that the new series 
of “Studies in the History of American Agriculture” should begin by re- 
publishing the Essays of Jared Eliot, for almost certainly these Essays them- 
selves constituted the beginning of our literature on American agriculture. 
Jared Eliot, the pastor-physician of New Haven, introduced into Connecticut 
the new system of agriculture being developed in England. This new system 
was concerned with a better choice of crops, improvement of the soil, and 
the use of machinery. Farm management and the marketing of products 
are not dealt with. Eliot did not slavishly imitate English methods. Indeed, 
his main distinction lay in inculcating the idea of experimentation in agri- 
culture. In practice, this meant little more than the adaptation of English 
methods to American conditions. 

Prefaced to the six essays is an excellent biography of Eliot, contributed 
by Dr. True. A single article by Eliot on the manufacture of iron is included. 
In addition, there is a collection of letters written to Eliot on the subject of 
field husbandry and iron manufacture. 

Harvard University. N. S. B. Gras. 


Bernardo de Gälvez in Louisiana, 1776-1783. By John Walton Caughey. 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1934, pp. xii, 290, $3.50, bound; 
$3.00, unbound.) Though Bernardo de Galvez acted on a small stage, his 
performance was on the whole an excellent one, and Dr. Caughey has written 
a spirited and sympathetic account of it. The first three chapters of his book 
give the colonial background—the administrations of Galyez’s predecessors, 
Ulloa, O’Reilly, and Unzaga. The next two chapters bring him to Louisiana 
and dispose of the relatively unimportant subjects of trade regulation and 
colonial development. Then the author takes up his central theme, Gälvez’s 
activities in relation to the war of the American Revolution, to which eight 
of the remaining nine chapters are devoted. The last chapter covers Galvez’s 
closing years in Louisiana, Spain, Cuba, and Mexico. 
“ Jt is both the principal ‘virtue and the principal fault of this book that it 
is primarily—almost exclusively—a local study. It tells in great detail what 
Gálvez did while he was governor of Louisiana; it does not explain satisfac- 
torily the policy of the Spanish court, in conformity with whose orders he 
followed the course that he did. The author’s account of the granting of 
Spanish aid to the United States is confused and misleading (see especially 
pp: 55, 56, 88, 90, 91, 101, 135, and 136), and he misstates (pp. 248, 249) 
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As his book is undoubtedly destined to serve, for years to come, as a 
guide to more detailed gtudies it is a pity that the bibliographical material— 
obviously vast and varjed—upon’ which he based his work is not cited more 
fully. Rerhaps in later ditions this will be done. 

«in conclusion one must say a word of praise about the beautifully drawn 
maps by Emery Walker which in this volume, as in others of “The Pioneer 
Histories”, add greatly to the pleasure of using this thoroughly praiseworthy 
book. They are so clear and so complete that one is never at a loss for 
precise information as to the locale of the events described. In short, Ameri- 
can readers, no less than English, are greatly in debt to Mr. Kirkpatrick on 
account of the splendid work which he has given us. 

Pomfret, Connecticut. PHILIP AINsworTH MEANS. 


The Search for the Northwest Passage. By Nellis M. Crouse. (New 

York, Columbia University Press, 1934, pp. 533, $4.00.) This book is the 
- fulfillment of a long-time wish of the reviewer. Numerous accounts have 
been written of the.different adventurers who from the time of Cabot to 
that of Amundsen undertook to find the northwest passage to Cathay, 
especially those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and Sir John 
Franklin of the middle of the nineteenth century. But not until the publi- 
cation of Mr. Crouse’s book has anything been produced, as far as the re- 
viewer knows, that relates connectedly the story as a whole. It is true that 
there is a rather scant treatment of the explorers prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who are disposed of in the introductory chapter. The author’s reason 
for passing over them so lightly is doubtless the frequency with which their 
story has been told, including his own rather comprehensive account of them 
in his In Quest of the Western Ocean, published in 1928. The book is, 
therefore, mainly devoted to the explorations of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, when all idea of the northwest route as a practical one, if it 
should ever be discovered, had been given up and when the only impelling 
motive to find it was that of adventure or scientific curiosity. Here are 
related in considerable detail the quests of Ross, Buchan, Parry, Franklin, 
Back, Simpson, Dease, and McClure, all of which failed to a greater or less 
degree, and the successful achievement of Amundsen. 

Except for one title, which oddly enough is the author’s earlier work, the 
bibliography is confined to the adventurers of ‘the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and consists almost exclusively of accounts either by the adventurers 
themselves or their contemporaries. The excellent map at the close of the 

. book is likewise confined to the same group of adventurers. It shows very 
clearly the routes they took both by land and by sea. 

Louisiana State University. E. M. VIOLETTE. 
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notably original and well balanced in the choice of documents and above all 
comprehensive. Nearly five hundred documents hear wethess to its com- 
pleteness. The introductory notes and accompanying references will be 
distinctly helpful. The work begins with “Privile$es granted to Columbus, 
April 30, 1492”, and ends with “Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression*and 
Conciliation, June 15, 1934” (extending the Kellogg-Briand Pact to the 
American states). 5 
Western Reserve University, Eıserr J. BENTON, 


The Spanish Conquistadores. By F. A. Kirkpatrick, Emeritus Reader in 
Spanish in the University of Cambridge. [The Pioneer “Histories, edited by 
V. T. Harlow and J. A. Williamson.] (London, A. and C. Black; New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xiii, 366, $5.00.) Students accustomed 
to use the admirable monographs in this series will not be surprised to find 
that this latest item has many virtues, among them conciseness coupled with 
completeness, invariable fairness of judgment and serenity of criticism, and 
a literary style of a purity and clearness rarely met with in these days. 

Beginning with Columbus, the epic and stirring story is told in twenty- 

seven chapters which follow a sanely conceived plan both chronological and 
geographical in its logical arrangement. Into what may be termed the 
esoterica of Spanish American history Mr. Kirkpatrick does not attempt to 
go. Thus, there is no mention of the possible pre-Columbian voyages of the 
Portuguese (as to which Professor Prestage in his volume in this series has 
a good deal to say), nor are various of the more obscure early explorations on 
the mainland of South America mentioned. On the other hand, the main 
stream of events is described in a masterly fashion, and with a wealth of 
incident and of wise comment. The chapters march after one another 
rhythmically, like well-planned scenes in a heroic pageant; yet it is all done 
with a complete lack of romantic rhapsodizing on the one side and of harsh 
judgments on the other, the conquistadors being presented as they were, an 
extraordinary set of men of varying moral qualities, but all marked by a 
daring and a devotion to their divers purposes which command our sincerest 
respect. : 
The period covered by this book extends, roughly speaking, down to 1550. 
By that date the period of the conquest was over and the period of settle- 
ment and of exploitation had begun. Students interested in the conquest 
proper will, therefore, find this book to be a thoroughly satisfactory general 
discussion of that time in nearly all its aspects and in its whole geographical 
range. From Mexico to the Strait of Magellan the Spanish conquerors 
fought, labored, and built. If, inevitably, they destroyed civilizations of 
varying degree which they found in the New World, they also constructed 
another civilization in its place, often incorporating ‘materials derived from 
native sources. All this is brought out with graphic clearness by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick. 
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ada, 14-26 August, 1933. Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. Holland. 
(Chicago, Univessity of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. xvi, 490, $5.00.) Half of 
this volume is made ug of a summary in ten chapters of the conference pro- 
ceedings, the general topic of which was “economic conflict and control”. 
The subjects dealt with included shipping in the Pacific, instability of cur- 
rency, differences in standards of living, differences in labor standards, Japa- 
nese expansion, the United States recovery program, China’s reconstruction 
program, Ottawa—a co-operative attempt at recovery, and finally, economic 
conflict and public opinion. The remainder of the volume is devoted to a 
group of selected documents prepared by members of the Institute. These 
include: the control of industry in Japan, the agrarian problem in China, rural 
industries in China, Chinese government economic planning, population and 
land utilization in the Philippines, effects of the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference on the trade of member countries of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
economic consequences of the Ottawa agreements, notes on the economic 
consequences of recent events in Manchuria, and the text of a security pact 
for the Pacific area. 

` The volume is a distinct improvement on those that have preceded it. 
The editors have attempted, with some success, to summarize the discus- 
sions and to amplify them by liberal quotations and references to data papers. 
This feature might be carried still further in future volumes. It is assumed 
that the data papers represent the results of careful research. It would seem 
therefore that their preservation in the Proceedings of the Institute is of much 
greater consequence than the record of round-table discussions, suggestive as 
these undoubtedly are. For instance T. Uyeda’s “Future of Japanese Popu- 
lation” (p. 122) might well have been printed in full in preference to Docu- 
ment VIII (p. 423) on Manchuria, which is at best merely a summary of 
readily accessible information. 

Despite these limitations, however, the volume is a valuable addition to 
the growing list of Institute publications. 
The University of Kentucky. PauL H. CLYDE. 


Documents of American History. Edited by Henry Steele Commager, 
New York University. [Crofts American History Series, Dixon Ryan Fox, 
General Editor.] (New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1934, pp. xxl, 454, 
$4.00.)! The author undoubtedly intends his book as an aid to teachers of 
the general college courses in American history. The selections are limited 
in the main to documents of an official and quasi-official character. Sources 
of the letter, memoir, travels type are deliberately excluded as unsuitable. No 
two editors would make the same choice of the documents considered essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of his subject. Professor Commager’s selec- 
tion merits serious consideration as adequate for his purpose. The work is 

1 Also published in two volumes with 1865 as the dividing line; $2.50 each. 
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Newton. [Four Lectures delivered in London in November, 1933.] (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1934, pp. xjii, 187% $3.50.) In 1919 
when the Treaty of Trianon was submitted to the Hungarian government, 
the latter was informed that the “One Thousand Years of Hungarg:s Exist- 
ence” were a historic injustice so far as non-Hungarian nationalities were 
‘concerned. This charge Count Bethlen is at pains to refute by arguing that 
the Magyars were the original element which founded the Hungarian state. 
The other nationalities entered the territory largely as a result of the coloniza- 
tion policy of the Hapsburg emperors after the devastation of the Turkish 
wars. In short the non-Magyars rather than being oppressed, bettered their 
condition on coming under Hungarian rule. Count Bethlen even holds that 
the Croats ‚after 1868 had “no reason whatever for complaining of their 
having been in any way oppressed” since they had their local autonomy! 

Speaking with impassioned sincerity the author shows how the treaties 
of 1919 made international problems of what were formerly internal gov- 
ernmental problems of Austria-Hungary. These have become graver year 
by year for, through the alliances which have developed, the great powers 
have been drawn into the maelstrom of central European conflicts. The only 
solution according to Count Bethlen is, of course, a revision of the Peace 
Treaties so that Hungary would regain all its lost territories. Only by revi- 
sion could the injustice done not only to Magyar, but to Croat, Slovene, Slovak, 
and Ruthenian be righted. He holds that only the Croats and Rumanians left 
their ancient allegiance of their own will, and that if a free plebiscite were 
held in these sections, they would be glad to return to the Hungarian state 
where they would be granted full autonomy, a thing which they are denied 
today. Should the Transylvanians prefer independence to autonomy an inde- 
pendent state might well be established. This would be in line with Transyl- 
vania’s separate historical development. Treaty revision would have to be the 
work of the great powers, and today it is largely contingent upon a change 
in the attitude of France. The various schemes of Danubian confederation 
are held to be impractical because they rest on an unsound political substruc- 
ture. Little hope is expressed of settling matters by guaranteeing minority 
rights. For the present minority treaties and their guarantee by the League 
the author has only scathing contempt, a feeling which the events of the 
last session of the League has justified. 

The book fulfills admirably its purpose, the clear and vigorous argumen- 
tation of the Hungarian point of view. But the author—one cannot help but 

feel that he does it knowingly—underestimates the forces arrayed against the 
“ resurrection of the old Hungarian state. 
. Bowdoin College. E. C. HELMREICH. 


Problems of the Pacific, 1933: Economic Conflict and Control. Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Banff, Can- 
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owes much. This is the merest outline of a very busy and. fruitful life, which 
ended in 1901. ‘Fhe augobiography was dictated in 1898 for publication in 
Jiji. Tt therefore possesges the flavor of a spoken narrative, but the accuracy 
and fullness of a more cafefully prepared manuscript has been sacrificed. It 
was*Fukuzawa’s intention to issue such a volume, treating in more detail of 
important events in which he played a significant part, but death overtook 
him. Mr. Kiyooka, the translator, is a grandson of Fukuzawa. He has done 
an excellent piece of work, and he has added a short index and some notes. 


"BIT. 


High Command in the World War. By William Dilworth Puleston,. 
Captain, United States Navy. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, 
pp. xii, 331, $3.00.) Rather oddly, this volume takes up only the first two 
years of the war. The year 1917 is dealt with in a page or so, while 1918 is 
dismissed in a single sentence: it is like a history of the Civil War ending 
with Antietam. Much of the book is made up of brief notes on rather dis- 
connected topics; some are rather stereotyped, while others (such as the 
comments on the plans of campaign in 1914) are much too inaccurate for a 
work issued in 1934. The campaigns of 1915 and 1916 are more carefully 
studied, and the author avoids indulging in clever touches worked up in the 
light of afterwisdom. At its best, his work shows careful thought and clear 
judgment; and the all too familiar note of armchair brilliance is pleasantly 
lacking. After the more popular writing of recent years, a note of common 
sense is doubly refreshing. 


The solid abilities of Haig, his supreme loyalty to his King, his country and 
his allies, and his indomitable faith in the British army, more than compen- 
sated for the less showy qualities which undeniably he lacked. 

It is easy for bright young critics with a smattering of military terminology 
to ransack complicated casualty returns, turn them to prove almost any thesis, 
and thereby demonstrate the unfitness of such leaders as Haig. It is a 
necessity for certain civilian Cabinet officers, who during the World War 
repeatedly interfered with the British military leaders in their control of the 
British army, to attack the record of Haig, whose email advice they 
would not heed. . 

But it is a safe prediction that despite these attacks, as time goes on, the 
great qualities of Haig will become increasingly appreciated by his country- 
men. Our own Grant was dubbed a ‘butcher’ after the battle of Cold Harbor, 
but today it is recognized that he adopted and steadily pursued the one best 
method to defeat Lee. In time, the soundness of Haig’s decisions and the 
persistent courage with which he pursued them, will appeal to his country- 
men. 

Cambridge. T. H. THomas. 


The Treaty of Trianon and European Peace. By Count Stephen Bethlen, 
Formerly Prime Minister of Hungary. With a Preface by The Rt. Hon. Lord 
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a small group of northern towns selected to show the special features of the 
social problem in the newer industrial towns. Tha workeof the society ex- 
erted considerable influence upon the social reformg of the period. . 
For several years, 1842-1850, the intellectual work of the society was domi- 
nated by John Roberton. Contributions to the theory of seasonal Auctuations 
were made by T. H. Williams in 1857, and phases of business cycle theory 
were developed by John Mills. W. S. Jevons became a member of the society 
in 1865, and though none of his primary work was first published by the 
society, much of his best work was done while he was at Manchester. His 
presence brought new interests and new contacts, leading to closer associa- 
tion with professional economists and statisticians. f 
This little volume presents rather vividly an interesting problem in his- 
torical interpretation. Introduction and text emphasize the fact that the 
Manchester Statistical Society was the first to be founded in England, as the 
Royal Statistical Society in London was not established until 1834. Now, it 
appears that both of these societies were set up as a result of discussions at the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1833. 
Furthermore, the general problem was really raised by Quetelet, who was 
present at that meeting. The Association added a statistical section. Local 
societies were founded in Manchester, London, and ultimately in six other 
provincial towns. The Manchester group, thus, did not lead or initiate this 
movement. The casual treatment of the movement in England is itself mis- 
leading, but the absence of any reference to Quetelet gives an utterly false 
impression of statistical development in the thirties. It is not sound historical 
presentation to separate a particular eyent so completely from its context. 
Harvard University. ABBOTT Payson USHER. 


The Autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi. Translated by Eiichi Kiyo- 
oka. With an Introduction by Shinzo Koizumi, President of Keio University. 
(Tokyo, Hokuseido Press, 1934, pp- xviii, 370, $3.50.) Few autobiographies 
have been written by Japanese, so the appearance of an excellent English 
translation of one of the best known of these is a welcome event to those who 
would enlarge their acquaintance with Japanese life. Fukuzawa Yukichi 
was born in 1835 in a samurai family of the Nakatsu clan. As a youth he 
devoted himself to the study of Western civilization, then accessible through 
Dutch works brought in at Nagasaki. This knowledge won him unusual 
opportunities for foreign travel. He crossed the Pacific in 1860 in the first 
steam -vessel to carry the Japanese flag to the United States. He visited many 
of the European countries as a member of a Japanese mission in 1862, and 
he was again sent to the United States in 1867. After each journey abroad 
he wrote extensively of what he had seen and learned. He founded a school 
which developed into Keio University, one of the great private institutions 
of Japan, and later he established the Jiji newspaper. To him modern Japan 
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The author is particularly successful in chapter III, which is entitled “The 
Search for Authority”. „Here De Maistre, Methodism, Hegel, and German 
Pietism are treated toggther. It was not an easy task which Professor Artz 
assumed; and he has retatned throughout the remaining chapters a lucid and 
corfincing presentation. Necessarily such a treatment requires great care in 
the matter of eliminations and omissions. In this difficult problem the author 
has displayed sound judgment and discrimination. 

Professor Artz has sought for a theme or themes on which a definite 
synthesis of Modern Europe may be based and he believes that he has found 
them in two ideas, namely, “the widening influence of English institutions 
and inventions and of the French conception of liberty on the feudal and 
agricultural states of Europe”. The reviewer would be the last person in the 
world to disagree with Professor Artz in the selection of these two themes as a 
basis for a synthesis of European history in his period, but it seems to him 
that the word liberty is not made entirely clear in its significance. To French- 
men and, often, to other Continentals, liberty was one thing and equality was ` 
another. It is, one believes, true, that equality was preached before liberty 
and that the Frenchman still distinguishes between them. It is indeed likely 
that the author intends one to include the other, but this is not clearly brought 
out in the text. a 

There are excellent bibliographies for each chapter. It is unfortunate that 
the publishers have relegated the illustrations to the last section of the book, 
for the illustrations have the peculiar distinction of being significant, inter- 
esting, and well chesen. It would have served well the purpose of this able 
study to have had them as running comments for what is a decidedly inter- 
esting and illuminating synthesis of European history from 1815 to 1832. 

Yale University. Joun M. S. ALLISON. 


Economic and Social Investigations in Manchester, 1833-1933: a Cen- 
tenary History of the Manchester Statistical Society. By T. S. Ashton, Reader 
in Currency and Public Finance in the University of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and an _ 
Index of Reports and Papers of the Society. (London, P. S. King and Son, 
1934, pp. xii, 179, 55.) This history of the Manchester Statistical Society 
contributes much interesting detail on the intellectual life of an important 
group of Manchester leaders in economic study and social work. It affords 
a striking contrast to the work of Prentice and Cobden in the Anti-Corn 
Law League. Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, James Heywood, William Lang- 
ton, and W. R. Gregg were primarily interested in building up an effective 
technique for the application of statistical methods to the description and 
analysis of economic and social problems. For a decade the activities of the 
society were largely directed toward social surveys dealing with health, wel- 
fare, and popular education. The more important of these surveys covered 
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letters, the emperor correctly described events or stated situations, even on the 
basis of his own best information at the moment, assyredly ean not be soberly 
maintained. ‚The evidence of this is abundant in thg editor’s brief but illu- 
minating annotations. y oe 

The selection of 292 letters out of the 41,000 estimated to be in print*has 
been no light task. In time they range from 1784 to 1815, and in content, 
over many aspects of Napoleon’s personal moods and public activities. It 
would be gratuitous to criticize the choice of items included—it is excellent. 
Yet any'other competent student of Napoleon’s career would have produced 
a different list—not necessarily a better one—for the range of choices is so 
great, and each compiler would reveal his own personality quite as much as 
he would present the emperor self-revealed. Napoleon himself, in fact, at 
different times and for varying purposes, painted hundreds of self-portraits, 
and at last at St. Helena tried in vain for nearly a half-dozen years to produce 
his ewn definitive likeness. 

The translations are the editor’s own and read admirably. Critical exami- 
nation does not lead to so definite or satisfactory a conclusion. A few random 
tests have caught one letter with a sentence of the original omitted and 
another with a sentence not in the original, besides several minor inaccuracies 
of a factual character. The translation is strongly idiomatic rather than a 
moderately exact reproduction of the phrasing, grammar, and rhetorical form 
of the original. The general effect is usually fair and sometimes laudable, 
but at other times the translation has been “pepped up” far beyond any 
warrant in the original text. Nonetheless, there are few books on the 
Corsican that one would prefer to commend to the ordinary reader. , 

Wesleyan University. GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER. 


Reaction and Revolution, 1814-1832. By Frederick B. Artz, Oberlin 
College. [The Rise of Modern Europe, edited by William L. Langer.] 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1934, pp. xiii, 317, $3.75.) In recent times 
we have been showered with national histories, and one welcomes the series 
of which this volume will be an important part. The editor announces that 
the purpose of his contributors is to present a synthesis in the history of 
Modern Europe. Synthesis in the history of a period is too often lacking, and 
the reason for that may be, in part, that the tendency in recent historical train- 
ing has been to place too much emphasis cn a limited field of study. Synthesis 
requires vision, imagination, and a philosophical mind checked and trained 
by careful discipline. Such, one is led to believe, is the gift of the author 
of the present volume. He presents in clear and convincing outline the 
developments in thought, in economic conditions, and in constitutional de- 
velopment, and shows how the movements in the various countries of Europe 
are contemporaneous, similar in essence, and yet varied in form and extent. 
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friend of the Prince of Wales and as a national political figure before he 
‘made his great military reputation in India. In the main these three parts 
are made up of letters written to the three earls. 

To anyone interested“n eighteenth and nineteenth century English history 
thjs volume is certain to be most welcome. It gives the correspondence cf 
an important family of this period which rivals in interest many of the better 
known eighteenth century diaries and collections of letters. It provides unity 
by tracing the activities of three generations of the same family. The number 
of letters showing individuality and sparkle is unusually high, which may b2 - 
explained by the fact that so many able and well-known persons were writing 
on personal matters to intimate friends or relatives. 

The ninth earl of Huntingdon, although he’seemed to possess the ability 
necessary to play an important part in public life, preferred to devote his 
energies to religious and literary interests. His wife was the Lady Selina 
Huntingdon so well known later as the friend of Whitefield and the founder 
of the religious body known as the Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion. Their 
son, the tenth earl, appears to have inherited only his father’s aversion for 
public life. Judging by letters written to him by Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, 
and others, while he was still in his teens, he was a youth from whom much 
was expected. However, he appears to have preferred a life of ease and 
enjoyment at his country home and abroad to an active political life or to an 
interest in religion.’ The most interesting letters written by Lord Moira are 
those describing to his uncle the campaigns in America and those explaining 
to other persors why he did not become first lord of the treasury in 1812. In 
the final sectioa of the volume the letters of Warren Hastings give us a vivid 
picture of the great proconsul in retirement. We see him managing his 
Worcestershire estate and following with keen interest the conduct of public 
administration in England and in India. 

The index is full and satisfactory, and the introduction by Mr. Francis 
Bickley is helpful in calling attention to the more interesting and important 
letters. 

Western Reserve University. Donatp G. Barnes. 


Napoleon 'Self-Revealed: Three Hundred Selected Letters. By J. M. 
Thompson, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1934, pp. xvi, 383, $3.00.) “Letters are, upon the whole, the 
most truthful as well as the most interesting of historical documents.” This 
challenging statement opens the editor’s introduction. Very -fastidious .or 
very cantankerous would be the person who would not grant that this col-. 
lection of letters is highly interesting. This is assured by the personality of 
the writer, by the content of the missives, and by the skillful selection made 
by the compiler. That the correspondence of Napoleon affords a veracious 
self-revelation cf the author, not a few would hesitate to affirm. That, in his 
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Philip II had determined to deprive Farnese of his political prerogatives. 
He was to share the reins of government with his mother, Margaret of Parma, ° 
who concurred in the wishes of the Spanish monarch. However, both she 
and the obstinate king were forced to yield to the Sstute prince. Whether 
or not the finesse of young Farnese affected Philip II to the latter’s advantage, 
it is important to note that this supposedly shortsighted king of Spain now 
evinced a very clear understanding of the whole situation in the Netherlands. 
His change of mind saved the royal cause of Spain in the southern provinces. 
The material presented here by the author throws welcome light on an episode 
that has hitherto been obscure and ill understood. 

The following two years (1582-1584) were filled with dramatic events, 
culminating in the assassination of Farnese’s principal adversary. Assisted by 
fresh forces from Spain and Italy, and taking full advantage of the despair 
left in the ranks of his opponents by the despicable intrigues of the duke of 
Anjou in the southern provinces, Farnese proceeded to conquer the great 
cities of Flanders; first Ypres, Bruges, and Ghent, and finally Antwerp. 
Just as he reached the walls of the great commercial metropolis, he received 
tidings of the death of William of Orange. His jay was irhmense, and 
although some of his sentiments expressed on this occasion do not meet with 
approval from the pen of the author, we can fully appreciate Farnese’s 
position. 

It is not too much to say that in these two splendid volumes by Van der 
Essen we see the fruit of admirable research based upon the labors of Belgian, 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, French, and German scholars. Much of the older 
secondary material has now become obsolete, and we may study the king of 
Spain and the prince of Parma in a more favorable light than that shown in 
the portraits of a school that has passed on. 

The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


Report on the Manuscripts of the Late Reginald Rawdon Hastings, Esq., 
of the Manor House, Ashby de la Zouch. Edited by Francis Bickley. Vol- 
ume III. [Historical Manuscripts Commission.] (London, H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1934, pp. xvi, 435, 8s.) The second volume of the Hastings Manu- 
scripts ended in 1699 and after a hiatus of twenty-five years the third volume 
opens with 1724. The correspondence which covers the years from 1724 to 
1817 can be divided into four parts: that of Theophilus, ninth earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, from 1724 to 1746; that of Francis, tenth earl, from 1746 to 1789; 
that of Francis, second earl of Moira and nephew of the tenth earl, from 
1793 to 1815; and the letters of Warren Hastings to Sir Charles Hastings, 
illegitimate son of the tenth earl, from 1802 to 1817. Because of the lack of 
interest shown and the unimportant part played in public life by the two earls 
of Huntingdon, the first and second sections are important mainly for the 
light thrown on social life. The third section shows the earl of Moira as the 
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worth consideration which are not discussed in his pages. Because of the 
popular nature ðf the work, the notes are less full than the professional his- 
torian could wish, but his brief analyses of his sources and the critical han- 
dling Uf his secondary material leaves almost nothing to be desired. 

**His marshaling of the evidence in support of the fact that the assassina- 
tion of Riccio was solely a political plot, in part engineered by Queen Eliza- 
beth, should forever clear Mary’s reputation from the charge of adultery 
which was ncthing more than an attempt to rationalize a cowardly crime on 
moral grounds. 

M. Héritier’s discussion of the problem of the Casket Letters is perhaps 
the best thing in print upon that perennially fascinating historical problem. 
That it can continue to be a “live” issue seems hardly possible, since it has 
been so many times established, beyond all reasonable doubt, that they rest 
upon a basis of fact ingeniously distorted to encompass the ruin of the 
Scottish queen and to justify to the world the conduct of those who brought 
about her downfall. The exact proportion of truth to falsity in the letters 
will almost certainly never be determined, but the fact that in the form in 
which the world has received them they are palpable forgeries would appear 
to be beyond question. , 

It is a great compliment to French scholarship that a book designed for 
more or less popular consumption should be so sound in method, so meticu- 
lous in the use of its material, and so able in its presentation as is the present 
work. . 

Harvard University. Epwarp A. WHITNEY. 


Alexandre Farnése, prince de Parme, gouverneur général des Pays-Bas, 
1545-1592. Par Léon van der Essen, professeur à l’Universit€ de Louvain, 
membre de la Commission royale d’histoire. Tomes IJ, IN, 1578-1584. 
(Brussels, Librairie Nationale d’Art et d’Histoire, 1934, pp. 366; 262.) In 
these two volumes, Professor Van der Essen covers only six years in the life 
of Alexander Farnese. And so important were the two years before the 
assassination of William the Silent that the author decided to devote the 
entire third volume to them, while the remaining eight years will be treated 
in the fourth volume. l 

Farnese is depicted here as an extremely successful diplomat and military 
tactician. The situation confronting him in the year 1578 was peculiar 
and delicate. The provinces in the extreme south of the Netherlands 
were won over by him on condition that no foreign troops should be 
used in the Low Countries. The natives were Walloons and not especially 
friendly to the Flemings. Farnese treated them with the utmost courtesy 
and tact, with the result that gradually they ceased to insist on keeping out 
the dreaded Spanish troops. Another difficulty which he was able to sur- 
mount has been analyzed with exemplary precision and in great detail. 
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More, and some lectures on subjects closely connected with Erasmus. Some 
of these lectures were published many years ago undgr the title The Age of 
Erasmus; others have now been brought together and, edited by his widow 
and collaborator, Helen Mary Allen, and his friend Mr. Garrod. The only 
fault that can possibly be found with the editors is that they have not included 
all the material at their disposal. A fine essay on the Amorbachs, delivered 
as a lecture at Glasgow in 1932, and some other small articles and notes, are 
missing. 

What distinguishes the work of P. S. Allen even more than its broad and 
deep learning is its exquisite artistry. The man was an aesthete who might, 
had he chosen to devote himself to-exposition rather than to study, have 
taken his place among the great English writers. The first four lectures here 
reprinted, on Erasmus’s character, services to religion and learning, and 
writings, offer the finest and most delicate appreciation ever made of the 
Humanist. Allen’s portrait of his subject makes others look violent and 
crude (like Zweig’s), or slap-dash (like Froude’s), or clumsy and meticulous 
(like my own and some others). . 

The next four chapters illuminate the relations of Erasmus with his 
servant-pupils, with his printers, and with the trilingual colleges of the period, 
and the life and work of Christopher Plantin. Eight ‘small travel sketches, 
with which the volume concludes, owe their origin to the writer’s habit of 
going to all parts of Western Europe to see the originals of the letters he was 
publishing. 


Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Marie Stuart et le meurtre de Darnley. Par Jean Hénirizr. [Les énigmes 
de V’histoire.] (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934, pp. xii, 320, 15 fr.) Mary Stuart is 
not really one of the enigmas of history; it is rather the pens of romantic his- 
torians which have made her career at once the most tragic and the most 
debatable of any reigning sovereign in the modern world. The chief dif- 
culty in determining the truth of Mary’s history lies not in the fact that there 
is too little evidence, but that there is too much. Imprudent, impulsive, and 
unsuspicious, Mary never realized until too late the plots.with which she was 
surrounded. And even though taught by such masters of duplicity as Moray, 
Lethington, and Morton, she was so inept a pupil that when she herself finally 
turned to intrigue, her best efforts seemed merely clumsy in comparison with 
those of her great rival, Elizabeth. 

Despite the enormous number of books dealing with Mary Stuart, Jean 
‘Héritier’s volume fills a real gap in her bibliography. Although the result of 
his researches is distinctly favorable to Mary’s character, if not to her abilities 
as a diplomatist, his work can in no sense be regarded as partisan. There is 
no important source which he has overlooked, and few secondary authorities 
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the impression that the author regards the Renaissance as a period between 
two dates rathe» than gs a movement. Political developments are treated so 
briefly as to seem neglected. 

The reader of this völume cannot fail to be filled with admiration for the 
industry, the scholarship, and the untiring devotion with which the author ° 
has done his work. These pages are not easy reading. As Francis Bacon 
might say, here is a book to be “chewed and digested”. At times it becomes 
encyclopedic, as when the author gives a list of sixty gilds in one paragraph 
(p. 15), or devotes one page after another to biographical articles on minor 
leaders in some movement. The variety of topics included is amazing. 
Professor Lucas is at his best when discussing some intricate subject, such as 
the quarrel between Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII. He is also highly 
skillful in treating specialized subjects; for example, his chapter on chivalry 
is the best brief account to be found anywhere, and his discussions of the 
medieval calendar and of Lorenzo de’ Medici are equally good. ` 

Since history is a subject in which progress is made by constructive criti- 
cism, it may perhaps be suggested that in at least two respects this book could 
be improved. First, in the presentation of many subjects the “statement of 

. the case” should be more adequate. For instance, in explaining the import- 
ance of Erasmus’s New Testament more should be said than that “His edition 
(1516) was less expensive than the great Polyglot Bible published at Alcala in 
1520, and its appearance was an event of great importance in the intellectual 
history of the time” (p. 390). Second, the book lacks the technical aids which 
every textbook should provide for the use of college students: marginal notes, 
collateral readings, a distinction between major and minor dates, maps care- 
fully correlated to the text, and clear definitions of such unfamiliar terms as 
“Inquisition”, “provision”, and “Quattrocento”. 

Ohio Wesieyan University. Hastines Exııs. 


Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches. By P. S. Allen, Late Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1934, pp. xii, 216, $5.00.) “Allen of Corpus”—as he was commonly 
called at Oxford—was an anima naturaliter erasmiana, While he was yet 
an undergraduate his love for the Humanist was kindled by Froude who 
personally suggested to him a new edition of the opus epistolarum as a prom- 
ising lifework. With an almost unexampled devotion and singleness of pur- 
pose he pursued this task. Supported for some years by a small allowance 
from his father, and then as a schoolteacher in India, he worked in contented 
obscurity until at last he was ready to publish. Returning to Oxford as fellow 
and librarian of Merton, and then as president of Corpus Christi, he con- 
tinued with his great work until his death. From this main task he turned 
aside only to bring out a small collection of the letters of Richard Fox, the 
founder of Corpus, a few small selections from the writings of Thomas 
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cerning the first three subjects, though monastic cartularies would probably 
add to our knowledge concerning the administration,of thesStatute of Mort- 
main, and one is left to wonder what light they might throw upon the royal 
intervention in the affairs of financially embarrassed religious houses, Car- 
tularies, episcopal registers, and papal records would certainly yield additional 
. information about chantries and appropriations. 

The author, recognizing these limitations, is generally careful to draw 
only those deductions which the evidence seems to warrant, but in the last 
essay, where she utilizes most extensively documents other than those issued 
by the royal chancery, she reaches some conclusions which can be accepted 
less readily without knowledge of what other sources may contain. Her 
assertion that the prohibition of appropriations issued by Urban V in 1366 
was repeated by his successors so regularly as to render papal consent to an 
appropriation essential for its legality after that date (pp. 133, 134) lacks 
sufficient confirmatory evidence. Its probability, indeed, may be regarded 
as exceedingly dubious (compare Liber pensionum prioratus Wigorn., pp. 14, 
433 Reg. of Robert Rede, pp. 138, 162-164, and Reg. of Edmund Lacy, pp. 
674, 677 with Cal. of Papal Registers and the registers of the papal camera in 
the Vatican Archives and the Archivio di Stato in Rome; see also John 
Amundesham, Annales, I, 108). Her ingenious deduction that many parish 
churches appropriated during the reign of Edward III had been served pre- 
viously by absentee rectors (pp. 140-143) would be more convincing if she 
had consulted the records of institutions which exist in manuscript for sev- 
eral dioceses. Despite limitations of this type, the studies constitute a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the subject. Students of English ecclesiasti- 
cal history in the Middle Ages meet repeatedly the institutions which are 
the subjects of the essays, and the organized information elsewhere available 
about them.is scant. When knowledge is desired concerning the procedure 
in the royal administration of religious houses, the nature of royal visitations, 
the significance of the Statute of Mortmain, the purposes and methods of 
issuing licenses for its breach, the establishment and administration of chan- 
tries, and kindred topics, this volume will serve a decidedly useful purpose. 


Haverford College. . W. E. Lunt. 


The Renaissance and the Reformation. By Henry S. Lucas, Professor of 
European History, University of Washington. [Harper’s Historical Series, 
Dean Guy Stanton Ford, Editor. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1934, pp. xviii, 765, $4.00.) If a reviewer may be permitted to usurp 
the dictatorial prerogatives of an editor or a publisher, the present writer 
would suggest that a more fully descriptive title for Professor Lucas’s excel- 
lent work would be “A Social and Economic History of the Later Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, and the Reformation”. The discussion of the Later 
Middle Ages is included in a section entitled “The Renaissance”, thus giving 
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1934, pp. xv, 600, $3.00.) In this revision the first 478 pages out of 503 remain 
untouched, Te chief change lies in the addition of three admirable chapters 
on the Irish Free Stage, the general constitutional developments of the post- 
war period, and a spetial discussion of recent administrative development 
mainly from the point of view of delegated legislation and jurisdiction. Pro- 


fessor Schuyler is specially fitted by his later studies to write up these phases. 


of postwar Britain, and probably no better summary is to be found. He has 
also rewritten and greatly expanded the chapter on the World War. On the 
question of revising the book as a whole at this time, Professor Schuyler 
admits that much has been added in fourteen years, notably Tout’s work on 
administration, but remarking that “re-touched portraits are rarely satis- 
factory”, he states that he has “neither the temerity nor the inclination to 
attempt the reconstruction of a master’s work”. Probably this is still the wise 
decision, but it is a pity that the bibliographies at the ends of chapters could 
not have been brought to date. This would have meant the making of but a 
very =ew new plates. He has added, however, a too brief general bibliography 
at the beginning, but which in characteristic inclusions, omissions, and com- 
ment is reminiscent of Adams% still briefer bibliographical note. It has been 
thought wise to omit Adams’s discussion of imperial federation (pp. 478- 
485 of ch. XIX), a favorite theme of the author, because “perspectives on 
British imperial relations have changed since the war, and imperial federa- 
tion, for the time being at least, is no longer within the range of practical 
politics”. This exclusion is of questionable wisdom and saved but little space. 
The sketch of tentatives in this line throws light on past and present, and 
especially Adams’s presentation of a growing “federation”, not so much of 
law or of land as of ideals. It seems wholly superfluous in this connection to 
comment on the original work. 
The University of Minnesota. ; A. B. Wuire. 


Studies in Church Life in England under Edward Ill. By K. L. Wood- 
Legh, M. A. B. Litt, Ph.D. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, edited by G. G. Coulton.] (Cambridge, University Press; New 
York, Macmillian Company, 1934, pp. x, 181, $3.75.) The volume contains 
essays on the royal administration of financially embarrassed monasteries, the 
visitation of royal free chapels and of hospitals in the king’s gift, alienations 
in mortmain, chantries, and the appropriation of parish churches, The 
author has confined her research mainly to the printed calendars of the enroll- 
ments made by the royal chancery. These are supplemented by the occasional 
use of other sources in the first three essays and their frequent use in the last 
two. No attempt has been made'to study all the sources likely to pravide 
information on any one subject. This method of treatment renders the 
essays of different worth from the point of view of thoroughness, ‘The records 
of the chancery probably constitute the principal source of information con- 
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Rhine and soon the newer centers of the Meuse and the Scheldt valleys begin 
their phenomenal evolution. 6 ° 

The University of Washington. .. Henry S. Lucas. 

Robert Grosseteste and the Jews. By Lee M. Friedman. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1934, pp. 34, $2.00.) Mr. Friedman avows him- 
self an amateur. Hence his book cannot in fairness be judged entirely by the 
criteria applicable to the work of professional historians. If an amateur con- 
tributes something of definite value to the literature of his subject, he must 
not be condemned for faults in technique. Unfortunately Mr. Friedman’s 
contribution is exceedingly slight. He furnishes a reasonably good transla- 
tion of Grosseteste’s letter to the dowager countess of Winchester in which he 
expounds the official church attitude toward the Jews. For the rest this essay 
contains practically nothing that cannot be found more fully in Stevenson’s 
Robert Grosseteste. 

When Mr. Friedman leaves the shelter of previous biographers and sets 
out for himself, the results do not inspire confidence in the accuracy of his 
research. On page g he states, “He [Grosseteste] was present at Runnymede 
when the Magna Charta was signed. . . . Although the chronicler, Matthew 
Paris, intimates that Grosseteste was on the King’s side”. The reference is to 
the first section of the Great Charter as rendered by Paris. Needless to say, 
there is no mention of Grosseteste among the prelates who lent their counsel 
to John. In fact I can find no evidence that connects Grosseteste in any way 
with the first issue of the Charter. 

It would be superfluous to present other criticism were it not for the fact 
that it tends to show the inadequacy of Mr.-Friedman’s grasp of the history 
of his period. For instance, in the thirteenth century dominus Leircestriensis 
cannot properly be translated as Lord Leicester, and modern usage does not 
follow Paris in calling the sessions of Henry IIs council parliaments. Worse 
yet he does not really understand the status of the English Jews. On page 12 
he says, “Incidentally many an impoverished lord liquidated his liabilities 
out of the Jews’ property, which he had seized as an adjunct of these pious 
efforts.” It is clear that Mr. Friedman has not fully comprehended the passage 
of Miss Bateson which he quotes on page 18. Impoverished lords could 
not with impunity seize the property of “men ferae naturae, protected by a 
quasi-forest law”. Let him investigate the fate of those who stole the king’s 
deer. 

The Johns Hopkins University. SIDNEY PAINTER. 


Constitutional History of England. By George Burton Adams, Late 
Professor of Flistory, Emeritus, Yale University. Revised by Robert L. 
Schuyler, Professor of History, Columbia University. [American Historical 
Series, Charles H. Haskins, Editor.] (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
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Etude sur les civitates de la Belgique seconde: Contribution à l'histoire 
urbaine du nord, de la France de la fin du II à la fin du XI siècle. Par 
Fernand Vercauteren, docteur en philosophie et lettres. (Brussels, Marcel 
Hayez,.1934, pp. 488.)® It is a commonly accepted opinion that the great 
ecpnomic revival which came over Western Europe in the eleventh century 
owed little or nothing to classical economic activity. For this reason few 
scholars have paid even cursory attention to trade and industry and the 
evolution of town life during the years which elapsed from the decline of 
the Roman Empire to the close of the eleventh century. Recently, however, 
several scholars, particularly Professors Pirenne and Dopsch, have begun to 
investigate what traces of a money economy could be found during these 
centuries which very generally were regarded as having been dominated 
entirely by an agrarian economy. Dr. Vercauteren has the credit of being 
the first to elucidate the connection between classical and later medieval 
towns of the southern Low Countries and adjacent French lands, the ancient 
Roman province of Belgica Secunda as constituted by Diocletian. He has 
chosen to trace this relationship by studying its twelve important cities, 
Rheims, Soissons, Chälons-sur-Marne, Noyon, Arras, Cambrai, Tournai, 
Senlis, Beauvais, Amiens, Térouanne, and Laon. The first 348 pages are 
devoted to illuminating studies of each of these cities. The author has 
most industriously gathered a wide range of curious data from all manner 
of. sources—literary, archaeological, and numismatic—and has succeeded in 
making the most effective use of this diverse and often scant material. We 
learn that money economy existed in some of these cities down into the 
Carolingian era, although, of course, it was not very extensive. Jews and 
other merchants continued to operate in these places and money used in 
trade never entirely disappeared. The second part of this study presents 
a general picture of the economic conditions in these centuries. The first 
chapter discusses the various meanings of such words as civitas, munici- 
pium, oppidum, urbs, castrum, castellum, portus, and emporium. The 
second contains much interesting information on the area of these cities, 
their population, and structure such as walls, gates, churches, baths, and 
hospitals. The third chapter traces the decay of Roman municipal institu- 
tions and the growth of manorial conditions even within the city walls, espe- 
cially on episcopal lands. And finally the last chapter reveals such continuity 
of money economy and trade and industry as managed to survive the five or 
six centuries after the loss of Belgica Secunda to the invading Franks. It is re- 
markable that so much of this economy persisted in Merovingian times. One 
proof of it is the widespread imitation of the coinage of Marseilles in the cities 
built along the Roman roads constructed in these parts. During Carolingian 
times the North Sea area became more and more an important region of com- 
merce and the cities of Belgica Secunda seem to lose their active trading rela- 
tions with the Mediterranean area. The Frisians dominate the traffic of the 
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it presents in admirable form and with excellent illustrations all that can be 
expected in a preliminary publication. Š 
The Library of Congress. Flaroın N. Fowrer. 
6 

Oxford Essays in Medieval History. Presented to Herbert Edward Sal- 
ter. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. viii, 264, $7.50.) This 
volume was prepared to honor one of Oxford’s foremost scholars upon his 

‘reaching the age of seventy. If any reminder concerning the historical 
work of Dr. Salter were necessary, it is supplied by Professor Powicke’s 
introductory note and also by a useful list of his published works. The work 
is entirely worthy of the occasion. The volume reaches a rare level of 
general attainment. The essays cover a wide range of medieval topics. Dr. 
Salter has been fortunate in those who do him this honor. ‘The authors 
belong to a group of tutors and other students of medieval history with 
whom. Dr. Salter has been closely associated. Some have already achieved 
distinction through their writings. 

Cnly one of these eleven essays, an account of the work of John Ayliffe, 
“A Neglected Oxford Historian”, by Strickland Gibson, deals directly with 
Oxford. Only a few are concerned with English monasticism. The useful 
historical data on the Augustinian priory of Butley, by J. N. L. Myres; the 
impressive account of the ecclesiastical banleuca in England, by H. D. Lobel; 
and that of the disposition of the lands of the Templars in England, by Mrs. 
A. M. Leys, complete this category. The study of the Cursus curiae roma- 
nae and the Ars dictaminis in England, by N. Denholm-Young, is one of 
profound scholarship and is accompanied by a list of manuscript materials. 
The account of the Castilian chancery of the reign of Alfonso X, by Miss 
E. S. Proctor, is an admirable study in diplomatics. Especially striking also 
is the essay of Miss E. M. Jamison devoted to the twelfth century Abbess 
Bethlem, head of a Benedictine house at Benevento, and to the barons of 
the Terra Beneventana. An excellent account of the Grand Conseil of the 
Duke of Bedford as regent of France, by Miss B. J. H. Rowe, is the last 
of the three notable studies on Continental subjects. 

Students of English institutions will be grateful especially for three other 
essays of high merit. Miss M. V. Clarke presents an investigation of the 
“Origin of Impeachment”, J. G. Edwards of the “Plena Potestas of Parlia- 
menzary Representatives”. Finally, though in actual order the first of the 
series, Comes an interpretation by J. E. A. Joliffe of the “Era of the Folk”. 
The conclusions in part are but hypothetically advanced. But the view that 
the scir or its equivalents, the rape and the lathe, were administrative divi- 
sions of the folk kingdom; that in the outland lie the survivals of its fiscal 
and agrarian usages; that the soke and the hidation of the Danelaw are of 
English rather than Danish origin, is constructive and illuminating, even 
if the study passes over the scir and the ealdorman of Wessex. 

The University of California, W. A. Morris. 
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ling Professor of Ancient History and Classical Archaeology in Yale Uni- 
versity. [Condycted by Yale University and the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Letters.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1934, pp. xviii, 
322, LIT plates, sae The fifth season’s work at Dura was at least as 
important as that of any of its predecessors. The fortifications were thor- 
oughly studied; a large section of the middle of the city, including numer- 
ous private houses, was excavated; the market place and the buildings 
pertaining thereto were for the most part uncovered and their plans were 
determined; the “Southwest Temple”, now identified as the temple of Aph- 
lad, was completely excavated and the relative chronology of its various 
parts tentatively established; the temple of Artemis-Azzanathkona, near the 
“Tower of the Archers”, was discovered and its history traced from its 
foundation, before 12 A. D., to the destruction of the city by the Persians; 
the Praetorium was excavated just to the southeast of this temple; it was 
built between February 211 and February 212 A. D. and is a good example 
of its class, with its monumental entrance, large court, armamentaria, large 
hall, chapel of the signa, and, apparently, a schola before the main entrance. 
Works of sculpture, painted and scratched graffiti, papyri, inscriptions, and 
small objects of various kinds discovered during the season are numerous 
and of considerable interest and importance. Art at Dura shows in the 
middle of the first Christian century a Hellenistic style already modified by 
Eastern elements, which become more marked under Parthian influence 
and are present, in combination with other elements, in works created after 
the Reman occupation. 

The most surprising discovery of the season was that of a Christian 
church adorned in part with well preserved wall paintings. Originally the 
church was a room in a private house, but later, apparently in 232 A. D., 
two rcoms were thrown together and the building was. openly a church. 
Another room was a chapel with an arched niche (baptistery or martyrium), 
© which probably antedates the alterations of 232 A. D. Here are paintings 
representing (1) Adam and Eve, (2) The Good Shepherd, (3) The Para- 
lytic, (4) The Miracle of the Lake, (5) The Holy Women at the Sepulcher, 
(6) David and Goliath, (7) The Samaritan Woman. The red background 
is done in fresco, the figures for the most part with a sort of chalk. The 
types are already firmly fixed and are not in the Roman tradition. The 
paintings, which are not all by one painter, seem to be in an indigenous 
Syrian style. The fifth season of work was rich in discoveries which throw 
light, not only upon the history of Dura, its fortifications, its garrison, and 
its people, but upon the history of Syrian and Early Christian art in general. 

The writer of most of the book is the field director, Dr. Clark Hopkins; 
other contributors are P, V. C. Baur, A. R. Bellinger, S. M. Hopkins, A. D. . 
Nock, H. T. Rowell, M. I. Rostovtzeff, E. T. Silk, and C. B. Welles. Like 


its predecessors, this report contains an index of inscriptions and, like them, 
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pany, 1934, pp. xviii, 326, $4.00.) This is the second edition of a work first 
published in 1929. In the first edition, Professor, Childe endeavored to 
describe and compare the rise of civilizations in the yalleys of the Nile, the 
Tigris-Euphrates, and the Indus as far as it was Possible then to«discern 
them from the results of archaeological explorations. . 
It is a tribute to the value of the book that within five years a new 
edition has been found necessary. During this five years archaeological ex- 
ploration and research has made such advance in knowledge that it has been 
necessary to rewrite more than half of the present edition. In the chapters 
which concern Egypt some changes were found necessary by advancing 
knowledge, but in those which treat of Mesopotamian and Indian prehis- 
tory a thorough rewriting was, because of the advance in knowledge, found 
necessary. In his first edition the history and art of early Susa and Elam 
were treated as part of the Sumerian culture of Babylonia. In the present 
edition, owing largely to the work of Professor Speiser of the University of 
Pennsylvania at Teppe Gawra, of Baron von Oppenheim at Tell Halaf, of 
the labors of the Oxford-Field Expedition at Kish and the Germans at Erech, 
it has been possible to correct the misconception involved in that treatment. 
Sumerian and Pre-Sumerian culture in Babylonia are now discussed in the 
light of the abundant material brought to light in the last five years and the 
division into the antediluvian and postdiluvian cultures of Professor 
Childe’s first edition, based on a mistaken identification of Woolley’s, has 
rightly been abandoned. The cultures of Elam and Assyria as represented 
by discoveries at Susa, Musyan, Teppe Gawra, Nineveh, and Tell Halaf 
are rightly given a chapter by themselves. The comparatively short chapter 
in the first edition on the early civilization of the Indus Valley has been 
entirely rewritten and enlarged. The final publication by Sir John Mar- 
shall in the three volumes of the Archaeological Survey of India has made 
more ample material accessible, and Professor Childe has also visited the 
sites of Harrapa and Mohenjo-Daro and thus acquainted himself with many 
of the facts at first hand. In the final chapter of the new edition we are 
presented with an acute and illuminating discussion of the relative age, 
independence, and interrelation of these four great cultures. This takes the 
place of the concluding discussion in the first edition which was devoted 
to the relations of Europe to these ancient cultures. 

Professor Childe, whose especial field is prehistoric archaeology, has done 
his wark well and brought to his task insight, a broad background, and 
independent judgment. While one cannot always agree with his theories, 
the book is heartily to be commended. 

The University of Pennsylvania, - GEORGE A. Barron. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Preliminary Report of Fifth Season 
of Work, October, 1931-March, 1932. Edited by M. I. Rostovtzeff, Ster- 
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country. The states are listed in alphabetical order, and under each appears 
an alphabetical Ifst of ies counties, with the vote in each election in parallel 
columns. For each cwynty is given the Democratic vote, the Republican 
vote, the “other” vote, and the total. Totals for the state appear under the 
sate classification, and notes explain the composition of the “other” vote. 
For example, in Alabama in 1896 it consisted of 6462 Gold Democrat votes 
and 2147 Prohibitionist, while in 1932 in the same state it was made up of 
2030 Socialist votes, 675 Communist, and 13 Prohibitionist. 

Table IX provides the data for the other tables, in which the material 
is rearranged and recombined to show the vote by sections, by states grouped 
according to sections, and the number of Democratic, Republican, and “other” 
counties at each election by states and sections. Table VIII lists counties by 
states, showing whether they were Democratic, Republican, or “other” at 
each election. 

Helpful comment accompanies the tables. Most illuminating is the 
introductory essay on pages 3 to 34, in which the vote for each campaign is 
analyzed. The distribution of the vote is illustrated in each case by a chart 
showing Democratic areas in black, Republican in white, those which were 
neither in grey, with other appropriate marks for counties where the vote 
was a tie or for which there are no returns. The student is warned that 
the charts are less significant than the tables, because they hide under the 
black and white the large and persistent minorities which usually represent 
a fighting chance for victory. The tables make it possible to take account of 
the minority vote, as a modifying factor of importance in generalizations 
concerning sectional attitudes. A conclusion of importance is that since 
in any given section the minority is nearly always chiefly Republican or 
Democratic, rather than “other”, the United States during these years has 
been quite definitely a two-party country. 

This volume will supply scholars with fundamental matter for many 
studies of local and sectional politics such as have become popular in recent 
decades. Its utility would be enhanced by statistics on state and local elec- 
tions, but such a compilation would require stupendous labor. The present 
work is itself monumental. There existed no printed document or docu- 
ments, national or state, containing all of these figures, and Professor Rob- 
inson painstakingly collected many of his data from manuscripts in the 
archives of numerous states. 

The Ohio State University. Homer C. Hockerr. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


New Light on the Most Ancient East: the Oriental Prelude to European 
Prehistory. By V. Gordon Childe, B.Litt., Professor of Prehistoric Archae- 
ology in Edinburgh University. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
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Yet this strong note of humility was matched on the other extreme by a 
determination, based upon a conviction of his own rghteousness, that made 
him a stubborn fighter, sometimes unable or ungMilling to concede the 
sincerity of his opponents. When Governor David B. Hill, whom he dis- ` 
Jiked on various counts, was trying to secure the services of his secretary, 
he burst out: “What a whelp, morally and politically, he is!” (p. 118). As 
in this case, he was particularly severe in his judgments of party associates 
who did not keep the faith as he saw it. Democratic factionalism in New 
York often gave him such opportunities. His second term, after he had 
nursed his desire to have his “discharge from public and political life” 
(p. 230), came in spite of his conviction that Hill and his friends would 
never permit him to carry the state of New York. Then came his great 
disappointment when Democratic conservatives repudiated his tariff reform 
recommendations to serve the trusts and combinations, “the communism of 
pelf” (p. 365). “All the Democrats in the country seem at this moment to 
think they are to be saved by... wallowing in the mire”, by truckling to Hill, 
he complained (p. 369). Abandonment of tariff reform, he thought, could 
only mean “party perfidy and party dishonor” (p. 355). 

But an even greater disappointment was in store for him. His consistent 
and persistent devotion to the cause of sound money proved insufficient to 
prevent the committal of his party to the “silver aberration”. He directed 
the organization of the forces opposed to inflation and made a persona! 
appeal to Democratic voters, only to have to face the fact of Bryan’s nomi- 
nation by the Chicago Convention. “Those who controlled the Conven- 
tion displayed their hatred of me and wholly repudiated me”, he complained 
(p. 446). He found some satisfaction in the Gold Democratie movement 
and in Bryan’s defeat, but it was only in the quiet of his retirement in his 
` new Princeton home that he at length found the peace for which he had 
longed. 

All these and other phases of Cleveland’s career are illumined by the 
intimate touches of these letters. The value of this body of material is 
greatly enhanced for the average reader by the skillful summaries of the 
general narrative that Mr. Nevins places at the beginning of each chapter. 
This is an editorial device that might well be followed in similar collections. 

Western Reserve University. ARTHUR C. CoLe. 


The Presidential Vote, 1896-1932. By Encar EUGENE Rosinson, Margaret 
Byrne Professor of American History, Stanford University. (Stan- 
ford University Press. 1934. Pp.ix. 403. $6.00.) 

Tuts work presents in statistical tables data concerning the .vote in the 
last ten presidential elections. The chief table is No. IX, which fills about 
five-eighths of the book, and contains the vote by counties for the entire 
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Despite the excellence of the biography to which this volume is supple- 
mentary and complem€ntary, one cannot but feel that the more intimate 
sidelights upon a hunfan personality are those necessarily preserved in the 
original autobiographical sources, of which personal correspondence is often 
the most intimate. Cleveland was not, as Mr. Nevins points out, a great 
or even prolific letter writer. But as editor he is satisfied that this collectioa 
makes available the most important items in the scattered collections cf 
Cleveland papers, the main one being that of the Library of Congress. 

Cleveland wrote “but seldom spontaneously and never discursively, far 
the love of writing” (p. x). Yet one cannot read any considerable number 
of his letters without feeling the vigor of his personality, together with his 
unquestionable humanity and sincerity. He was modest in his expectations, 
never driven by overweening ambition. The necessities of life, “eating, 
drinking, and sleeping”, outdoor recreation (with a veritable passion for 
fishing), the love and respect of friends and neighbors, and the conscientious 
discharge of professional duties, however humble—these were for him first 
considerations, whatever fortune might have in store for him. Success and 
high office brought him social responsibilities for which he had little relish 
(see p: 98) and exposed the intimacies of his domestic relations to the glar- 
ing light of a publicity that he often resented. “I am heartily sick and 
tired of seeing my name in the papers” (p. 219), he protested with unques- 
tionable sincerity. He was exceedingly anxious to shield his beloved wife 
“as much as possible from any notoriety” (p. 302), whether it should be 
impending maternity, the public acknowledgment of having won a news- 
paper popularity contest, or the publication of her photograph during a 
presidential campaign. He did not want his summer vacation plans ruined 
by “the pestilence of newspaper correspondence” (p. 117). “If the news- 
paper men get there I shall leave”, he wrote. “I will not have my vacation 
spoiled by being continually watched and lied about, and I won’t subjecz 
my wife to that treatment.” How he must have resented the later published 
accounts of alleged brutality to his wife (p. 184)! 

His correspondence fails to reveal any of the qualities of the diarog. 
He declined to pander to the fickle demands of popular passion. He did 
not like the “incessant pester about offices” (p. 21), “the d - - d everlasting 
clatter for offices” (p. 94), well enough to build up a powerful personal 
machine. Nor was he willing to pose as an ardent civil service reformer. 
It was his desire “to remain true to that [Democratic] organization” (p. 47) 
to which he was attached by principle; but with “a due regard to the 
people’s interest” (p. 53) not to be swept away by blind partisan zeal. His 
contributions to civil service reform were in the light of this background 
all the more substantial. Elected to the presidency he looked “upon the 
four years next to come as a dreadful self-inflicted penance for the good of 


my country” (p. 48). 
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usual confidence in his own judgment that made him restless under criticism < 
and scornful of his superiors. He was so constituted thaf once he had set 
his heart on a course of action, he would admit no argp®nent or fact that might 
militate against it. He never was able to understand that his oppöhent as 
well as hirnself had problems and difficulties. The most charitable view ‘of 
his career would admit “that his failure to accomplish more was partly his 
misfortune and not altogether his fault”. 

Dr. Myers has brought out all of these facts by a skillful selection of 
extracts from McClellan’s voluminous correspondence. He has given to 
McClellan a vivid personality and builds for him a sympathetic and friendly 
attitude on the part of the reader. Disclaiming any attempt at writing a 
military biography, the author has been completely successful in presenting 
a personality. Dr. Myers is a McClellan partisan and endeavors to justify 
his leadership. He admits McClellan “may have made mistakes; he may 
have been too pliable in the hands of others; but of his honesty and sin- 
cerity there can be no doubt”. 

The restriction of the military side of the story to “a few illustrations” 
causes the author to omit a balanced discussion of McClellan’s leadership 
and of his relations with Lincoln, Stanton, Halleck, the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, and others. Always indifferent to Lincoln’s sugges- 
tions McClellan could hardly credit the order restricting his command. The 
change was as much a surprise to McClellan as it was necessary for Lincoln. 
McClellan’s career after his final relief from active command is well and 
interestingly told and is a contribution to the political history of the period. 

The critical comparison of McClellan with Grant is hardly valid. Grant 
had proved his ability as a leader and a man of action. For this reason he 
was not interfered with nor was it necessary to prod him. Likewise, the 
author is very critical toward Halleck and bitter toward Stanton to whom he 
ascribes the responsibility for most of McClellan’s difficulties. On the other 
hand, Dr. Myers defends McClellan and his supporters against all criticism. 

The author has used the extensive collection of McClellan’s papers as 
well as other similar collections to good advantage, but in his notes he gives 
no indication as to whether the extracts quoted are printed for the first 
time or whether they have previously been used, as in the Official Records. 
There is no bibliography, but there are several useful maps. 

Dr. Myers’s book is a valuable contribution to the history of the War 
between the States and presents a useful, if somewhat partial, analysis of 
McClellan’s character and achievements. 

Great Neck, New York. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


Letters of Grover Cleveland, 1850-1908. Selected and edited by ALLAN 
Nevins. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. xix, 640. 


$5.00.) 
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account, and by correction of all errors of fact, a few of which follow. Col- 
ville was never d govefnor of the Hudson’s Bay Company (p. 99). .. The 
first and second expedttgons of Ogden are confused in chapter VII. A. R. 
McLeod, not John McLeod, was sent to recover Smith’s horses as well as 
hiš furs and most probably not under “sealed orders”. The exact sum paid 
Smith was £550 2s. 6d., and not $3200 (pp. 125-135). McLoughlin first 
went to Fort William in 1808, not in “1803 or 1804” (p. 20). Quotations - 
(p. 198) are from Wyeth’s letters, not from his journal. McLoughlin’s 
“Last Letter” (Am. Hist. Rev., XXI, 105-134) shows clearly that the com- 
pany stood to bear all losses, if any, from sales to settlers and not McLoughlin 
as the author believes. 
The University of Oregon. R. C. CLARK. 


General George Brinton McClellan: a Study in Personality. By Wırıiam 
Starr Myers, Ph.D., Professor of Politics, Princeton University. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1934. Pp. xiii, 520. 
$5.00.) i 
In this very interesting and informing biography, Dr. Myers has pre- 

sented General McClellan’s personality by revealing little known, but admir- 

able qualities of this unusual and, to some extent, unfortunate character. 

Though the author writes of McClellan without an adequate relation of his 

actions and leadership to contemporary events, the reader closes the book 

with a new understanding of and sympathy for this young soldier and leader 
who fell short of greatness only because he lacked that quality which con- 
stantly urges a man to action in the face of difficulties and opposition. 
Perhaps no, soldier was ever thrust so suddenly into supreme command 
and failed so signally as McClellan. His early career was characterized by 
good fortune and great promise. His failure was due, largely, to a peculiar 
quirk in his mentality rather than to any lack of ability as a soldier and 
leader. He had an unusual ability as an organizer for a victory he never 
achieved. He had some ability as a tactician and more as a strategist on 
the grand scale, but he was never a man of action, such as Grant or Lee. 

He had “the pedantry of war, rather than the inspiration of war”. Unfor- 

tunately for him and the.cause he’served, McClellan early developed a captious 

and critical attitude toward all who opposed his plans, thereby depriving 
himself of the unqualified support of Lincoln and his advisers. As a result 
of this attitude McClellan was constantly on the defensive, explaining the 
reasons for his lack of action and failure to advance. His scientific training 
and meticulous state of mind caused him always to want things “letter- 
perfect” before he would attack. 

His own view of his-leadership caused him, over and over again, to- 
write that he had saved his country from defeat and ruin. He had an un- 
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than Robert Mills’s life and work afford. Mrs. Gallagher has done a real 
service to both fields of endeavor by her persistent $esearch and her presen- 
tation of the career of a much neglected character. ° ' 
+ Washington, D.C. CHARLES Moors. 
The White-Headed Eagle, John McLoughlin, Builder of an Empire. 

By Rıcnarn G. Monrcomery. (New York: Macmillan Company. 

1934. Pp. xi, 358. $3.50.) 

Tuts biography presents the personal life of Dr. John McLoughlin, the 
chronological details of birth, education, marriage, progress of his career 
with the fur companies of Canada, and residence at Fort Vancouver from 
1824 to 1846. He is pictured as the beneficent ruler of a vast empire, the 
kindly father and husband, the benefactor and friend of the Indian, mission- 
ary, and settler. The book gives evidence of painstaking research and will 
serve as a guide to the materials of early Oregon history. It will bring 
pleasure to the many who revere McLoughlin’s memory and deem him 
worthy of first place among the heroes of the Pacific Northwest. Nor will 
such readers take offense if at times the author skillfully works in imagina- 
tive detail to fill gaps in the record. Chapters III and XVI, descriptive of 
McLoughlin’s trip to London in 1821 and 1838, are, for example, nearly pure 
fiction. Elsewhere the inclusion of fictitious detail is more obvious, as in 
ascribing great influence to the Indian wife, in telling the thoughts of his 
characters, in implying that McLoughlin was annoyed by “too many mis- 
sionaries” (ch. XIV), and in making it appear that “the chief factor scored 
a point” on Governor Simpson in the choice of a site for Fort Vancouver 
(ch. V). 

Little or no effort has-been made to present McLoughlin in his character 
as a business manager of the Columbia River department of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company who received his orders by annual overland express from his , 
superior in command in Canada, Governor George Simpson, and from the 
London governor and committee. Nor will there here be found any com- 
plete picture of the company’s fur gathering, fishing, farming, shipbuilding, 
coastwise trading, lumbering, flour milling, and commercial activities; all 
of which were directed by McLoughlin. ‘He could have been shown as a 
competent branch manager who made his district yield an annual net re- 
turn in excess of $200,000 over a twenty years period. His true place in the 
history of the Pacific Northwest must be determined on the basis’ of his 

` loyalty and service to his company rather than his part in aiding the settle- 
ment of the country by Americans. 

A new edition of this book can be made more useful to researchers in its 
field by a bibliography revised to conform to accepted standards, by citations 
that always direct to the best sources rather than to an unreliable secondary 
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Englishmen and three were Frenchmen. Bulfinch, like Jefferson, was a selt- 
trained amateur, endowed with fine taste and with the ability to impart such 
charm to his work thatghe and his creations continue in honor. 

Mills studied architecture under Hoban, architect of the White House, 
who was trained in Dublin and who designed for the home of the President, 
a gentleman’s house of its period. Similar buildings are found in Ireland, 
England, and even in Poland and Russia. Fresh from Hoban’s office, Mills 
became a member of Jefferson’s family and assisted the latter in preparing 
designs for the buildings of the University of Virginia, admired alike by 
architect and layman. Then he went to help Latrobe, as both architect 
and engineer. In 1836 Andrew Jackson appointed Mills Federal Architect, 
a position he held for sixteen years, during which time he designed in all 
parts of the country public buildings based upon a continuation of those 
classical precedents agreeable to Washington and used and insisted upon by 
Jefferson, the instigator of the so-called “Greek Revival”. The style set by 
the Fathers and continued by Mills still prevails in the upbuilding of Wash- 
ington now going on. The rare departures, due to ephemeral fashions, 
are marked for destruction. 

By training and by instinct Mills had the monumental sense. That is 
to say, that through the ages men have built their permanent monuments 
according to certain forms in which simplicity, satisfying proportions, ele- 
gance, and grandeur are combined. By no means the least of our inheri- 
tance from the founders of the republic is the architectural style which was 
so closely akin to their methods of thought and also which allied this new 
country with the great architectural tradition of the ages. This tradition 
Mills exemplified in his buildings in such measure that his Washington 
Monument, Treasury, Patent Office, and old Post Office are at home equally 
with the Capitol and the White House, and also with the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Supreme Court, and the Archives Building. 

Mills’s supreme work is the Washington Monument, which holds place 
with the great commemorative structures of all times—at once a memorial 
and a symbol, destined to grow more dear to the hearts and minds of the 
American people. Its originally planned: dominance is being unfolded and 
emphasized as the L’Enfant plan of 1792 is being worked out in the national 
capital, Financial exigencies modified Mills’s original design, and its loca- 
tion was off the main axis. But its essential features of dominance were 
preserved. These characteristics will be enhancéd now that the monument 
has been brought into organic, vital relations with the great plan of the 
central composition of the national capital. 

Mills’s career ended when in 1851 Thomas U. Walter’s plans for the 
lateral extension of the Capitol were preferred to those of Mills. The ques- 
tion was one of plan, not style; for Walter also carried on the great tradition. 

No better example of the alliance of architecture and history can be found 
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and when it could, ground away at the grists that were brought to its mill 
and even upon grists of its own providing. Much gime, for example, was 
devoted to the business of adjusting accounts, state and individual, and to 
the settlement of claims, some of them nearly as old as the war.” 

Further progress was also made toward the settlement of the Western 
land problem, a problem that had already absorbed much time and thought. - 
An eagerly desired cession was made by Connecticut and accepted by Con- 
gress (even though it involved some perspiratory logrolling); essential trea- 
ties were negotiated with various Indian tribes; and there were renewed 
efforts to formulate a satisfactory and effective plan of government for the 
Western territory. 

In the matter of foreign affairs, while negotiations were pressed in behalf _ 
of amicable relations, commercial and other, with Great Britain, Spain, and 
the Barbary powers, Congress was confronted at almost every step with a 
want of confidence in its authority. The Spanish negotiation in particular, 
involving mainly the question of the free navigation of the Mississippi, was 
hotly debated through several months and bade fair to rend the Union into 
fragments. 

An appendix to the Journals includes a speech of Charles Pinckney, made 
in Congress (August 16) during the debate on the Spanish treaty, and some 
notes of debates on the same subject, kept by William Samuel Johnson. . 
The same editorial method as was employed in preparing the volumes for 
1785 has been used in these volumes, and with a like proficiency. While 
renewing his high commendation, this reviewer finds himself nevertheless 
impelled by an intractable conscience to report that he has discovered two 
or three small bugs imbedded in the amber. For instance, John Henry of 
Maryland is frequently required to masquerade as William Henry of Penn- 
sylvania (the latter was not a member in 1786), and once as James Mc- 
Henry. Similarly, James White of North Carolina appears on two occa- 
sions with the label, “Mr. [Alexander] White”. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Epmunp C. Burnett. 


Robert Mills, Architect of the Washington Monument, 1781-1855. By 
H. M. Perce Garracner. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1935. Pp. xxv, 233. $4.50.) 

TuosE persons who, like Charles Eliot Norton, see in the architecture of a 
country the outward, visible, and enduring signs of the history of that 
country, will be interested in Mrs. Gallagher’s biography of Robert Mills, 
architect of the Washington monuments in Washington and Baltimore and 
the designer of many public buildings. Robert Mills, born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1781, was the first native-born American trained in the 
profession of architecture. Of the first eight architects of note, five were 
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Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited from the orig- 
inal records in the Library of Congress by Jonn C. FITZPATRICK. 
Volumes XXX, XXXI; January 2-December 31, 1786. (Washington: 
Gévernment Printing Office. 1934. Pp. vi, 1-450; 451-1004. $2.25; 

** $2.00.) 

Tue story of the Continental Congress for the year 1786 as gathered from 
the Journals is in most respects a repetition of the story of 1785, only worse. 
The Confederation is revealed as a little farther down the slippery slope and 
dangerously gathering momentum toward the precipice. Only as the year 
was fading out did there come a glimmer of hope, a faint promise of 
salvation. 

The thirteen states, sponsors and patrons of that one-time “august body”, 
were manifesting a cold unconcern for Congress and most of its works. A 
feeling of self-sufficiency had grown apace, and eminent citizens of proud 
commonwealths had begun to look askance upon entangling alliances with 
neighboring commonwealths, gravely doubting whether they would have 
further need of the Confederation and its Congress. Indeed those who were 
presently to become the rampant and raucus opponents of the new ‘consti- 
tution were already numerous, and they were by nature vociferous. Progen- 
itors these of that expanded tribe of militant evangelists later known as 
hundred-percenters. 

Fortunately those who were in favor of a general overhauling of the 
plant, which, as.most agreed, was seriously defective, and of equipping it 
with more efficient power, slowly gained the ascendancy. The tentative plan 
laid by this latter group at the Annapolis convention in September was, t3 
be sure, received with coldness and skepticism by the majority in Congress, 
` nevertheless that body presently yielded a reluctant acquiescence, even if it 
did not bestow its blessing. The plan proved to be a good beginning. 

Not all of what is here said finds explicit record in the Journals of 
Congress, yet it is implicit in nearly every page of that record. It is par- 
ticularly evident, for instance, in the perpetual struggle with the problem 
of revenue; and it is equally manifest when Massachusetts, finding herself 
betwixt the Devil and Daniel Shays, donned unaccustomed sackcloth and 
approached Congress with an appeal, “Come over into Massachusetts and 
help us!” i i 

What the Journal record does show, ad nauseam and to the confounding 
of all plans, is that during the greater part of the year Congress was short- 
handed of men. There were long and frequent intervals when not as many 
as seven states could be mustered; nine seldom appeared; and no less than 
nine could put the stamp of authority on any important measure. Never- l 
theless, despite the all too frequent deficiency of members, and though sorely 
hampered by the scantiness of power, Congress presistently, as best it coulc 
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ment of American independence. The branch in France, of which the 
Comte d’Estaing was president and the Comte de Rochambeau, vice presi- 
dent, was authorized by the king who permitted the Eagle to be worn 
though no other foreign decorations were then perfhitted in France. The 
large membership was dispersed by the French Revolution, many perishing 
by the guillotine. Though a few new members were admitted under the 
Restoration, L’Ordre américain de Cincinnatus, as it was known in France, 
remained dormant until revived by the General Society of the Cincinnati in 
1925. In the interim not a few descendants of French members were ad- 
mitted to membership in several state societies in America. 

The records of the French Cincinnati were preserved and contain a 
wealth of historical data of great worth, albeit almost unknown outside the 
society. The Baron de Contenson, archivist of the French Cincinnati, has 
for many years published papers on the Cincinnati in France, containing 
much important information not otherwise available to American readers. 
The splendid work which has just appeared brings together the topics that 
he has previously considered, and much new material, and, for the first 
time, gives a complete account of the Society of the Cincinnati in France, 
including its establishment in France and the parts played by Rochambeau, 
Grasse, Estaing, Lafayette, and others, the meetings of the society prior 
to the Reign of Terror, and the Eagle of the Order in diamonds presented 
to General Washington by the officers of the French navy, and worn by each 
of his eleven successors as President General of the Cincinnati. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book to the general reader is 
the admirable collection of biographies of original French members, more 
than 300 in number. The list reads like a French peerage, for nearly all of 
the French members were men of title. There are portraits of nearly 200 
of them, a most unusual collection. There are also large plates of Washing- 
ton wearing the Eagle, Lafayette, Rochambeau, Grasse, Estaing, and others, 
including one of Louis XVI, Patron of the Order, also facsimiles of letters of 
Washington to the French Cincinnati and reproductions of the several 
types of Eagles used in France. 

It would be difficult to find even a fraction of the portraits of the original 
American members. Of many of them we have only the names, for even _ 
the War and Navy Department records are far from complete, and the 
same is true of the Revolutionary archives in the original states. It is such 
a work as this that brings home to all the significance of the Treaty of 
Alliance of the United States and France of 1778, the only treaty of alliance 
in American history. 

Washington, D. C. Encar Erskine Hume. 
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of the exile of the empire builders in the Canadian wilderness is more than 
a twice-told tale, but Professor Wrong retells it with a sense of balance that 
reveals some appreciation for the fact that the conduct of the Loyalists in 
the American colonies luring the Revolution was not always above criticism 
and frequently invited retaliation. Chapter XXII, on “Loyalist Indemni- 
ties” reveals the procedure of the Loyalist commissions in America, the 
claims presented, and includes some figures on the actual compensations 
allowed. This chapter is especially to be commended as a real contribution, 
and it is regrettable that it was not expanded to include further‘ details not 
easily accessible elsewhere. In a volume which touches upon so many 
aspects of the Revolution, something more might have been said about the 
several hundred Canadian refugees who supported the American Revolu- 
tion and later appealed for compensation to the United States government. 
The reference on page 411 is too brief and leaves an inaccurate impression. 
Little effort has been made to determine the actual number of Loyalists who 
entered British North America, and though this may be reserved for still 
another volume, suggested on page 461, the political and constitutional 
effects of the migration might have been stressed, and the story brought to 
a more logical termination with the Constitutional Act of 1791. 

Professor Wrong is the master of a lively and dramatic style, and even 
when he rambles off, as he occasionally does, into pages that have little 
direct bearing on his main theme, one must admit that he always produces 
interesting reading. Especially noteworthy are the many thumbnail sketches 
of public figures scattered throughout the volume. The book is in the 
Macaulay-Parkman tradition, and the material is curiously proportioned. 
There are no footnotes, but the critical bibliography at the end shows a 
thorough acquaintance with even the most modern publications, and one 
notes few important omissions. The index is not always adequate, but 
the proofreading has been done with commendable accuracy, in vivid con- 
trast with the earlier two volumes in this series. This volume derives its 
value not from uncovering much new material, but from presenting an 
intelligent, balanced, and dramatically interesting synthesis of events in 
three countries at a most critical juncture in their history. For this task, 
Professor Wrong was ideally suited. 

The Ohio State University. Cart WITTKE. 


La Société des Cincinnati de France et la guerre d Amérique, 1778-1783. 
Par Baron Lupovic pe Conrenson. (Paris: Auguste Picard. 1934. 
Pp. 310. 125 fr.) 

Wren the Society of the Cincinnati was instituted by the officers of the 

American army at the close of the Revolution, it was decided to admit offi- 

cers of the French army and navy in recognition of their part in the establish- 
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Tus volume is the sequel to Professor Wrong’s earlier work on The 
Rise and Fall of New France which appeared in 1928. Mugh has been said 
in recent years about Canada’s röle as a liaison nation, to interpret the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and the Unite& States to each other. 
Here is a specific illustration of the process; a Canadian historian, with an 
established reputation as a scholar in United States, Canadian, and English 
history, writing as a Canadian, about a crisis in empire relations, with 
sufficient understanding and objectivity to appreciate genuinely the con- 
flict of issues and personalities that produced the American Revolution. 
The title is a little misleading. Actually, the narrative moves about, from 
London, to Quebec, to Boston, and into the wilds of the American West. 
Internal conditions in three countries are subjected to critical analysis, and 
far from presenting a pro-British interpretation of the Revolution, the 
author probably errs by attributing too much of the responsibility for the 
crisis of 1776 to British “arrogance and stupidity”. 

Beginning with a description of the Canadian and British scene after 
1763, with particular emphasis on the stubborn persistence of French 
culture in Canada, Professor Wrong unfolds the familiar story of the 
Proclamation of 1763, and Murray’s rule in Canada in the early days of 
British supremacy. A long chapter, in the style of chapters on Indian 
affairs in his earlier volumes, describes Pontiac’s conspiracy with dramatic 
detail. Not until after the first 173 pages, do we reach Grenville’s policy 
and the events leading immediately to armed conflict. Many pages are 
devoted to social and economic conditions in England and the colonies, to 
the political system of George III, and to the traditional account of the 
mercantile policy. 

Professor Wrong does not believe that it was the Quebec Act “that kept 
the Canadians French and Catholic”, but rather the “enduring devotion to 
their ancient culture, inherent in the French character”, which “the presence 
or absence of formal law could affect but slightly” (p. 259). He maintains 
that Carleton overestimated the authority of both seigniors and clergy over 
the French Canadians, and makes the surprising assertion (p. 284) that 
many Canadian peasants promised to fight the American invaders in 1775 
and 1776 only if the Quebec Act were repealed. Influenced perhaps by 
present-day enthusiasm for the British Commonwealth, Professor Wrong 
easily finds the fundamental cause of the American Revolution in “the teem- 
ing life-of a new world that had become self-reliant” and “required com- 
plete freedom to shape its own destiny” (p. 475). 

The efforts of the American Revolutionists to make Canada a -four- 
teenth colony by propaganda and military force are recounted with dramatic 
interest, but with no substantial additions to the account in the standard 
volumes of Justin H. Smith. In the last xro pages, the author treats of the 
Loyalist migrations to England and to British North America. This story 
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ing, and enlivened with humor. Although he has worked in a scholarly 
manner, he has,attained a point of vision well above the details of the 
material and has‘ been able to see the subject in its broad outlines and thus 
to give.the reader a sense of its larger meanings. 

„The study by Mr. Lounsbury is a painstaking piece of research, based 
chiefly on the Record Office manuscripts, and irreproachable with respect to 
its analysis of documents and its apparatus criticus. Written in a restrained 
and dignified manner, and comprehensive in its description of the nu- 
merous problems of Newfoundland affairs prior to 1763, the monograph will 
prove an invaluable aid for the study of English colonization. 

The ‘reviewer cannot accept Mr. Lounsbury’s statements that British 
policy toward Newfoundland was not mercantilistic or consistent with other 
colonial policies. The preference given to the West Country satisfied every 
major requirement of mercantilism. So did any preference shown to the 
plantation, for that matter. Newfoundland merely discloses a conflict 
between two groups within the empire, each asserting the general principles 
of mercantilism. The statement that Newfoundland’s trade was a branch 
of England’s foreign trade is misleading; due to England’s re-exportation of 
sugar, rice, tobacco, and other colonial products, colonial and foreign trade 
were all one piece. Mr. Lounsbury attributes the English opposition to the 
plantation to fears that Newfoundland might become a second New Eng- 
land and to considerations of the “best interests of the nation”, yet all the 
evidence shows that the private interests of the West Country dictated early 
policy. Although the British sugar islands were supported by products 
from the “bread” colonies, Mr. Lounsbury says that those products “were 
never suited to a regulatory system designed to promote Virginia tobacco 
and Barbados sugar”. Freedom to British subjects to engage in the fishery 
at Newfoundland was not contrary to mercantilism; similar freedom in 
numerous activities was extended to other colonists. If fish was not on the 
enumerated article list, so also many other colonial products were omitted. 
The exclusion of all but British vessels from the fishery and the emphasis 
upon the West Country trade as a school for seamen harmonized with the 
shipping policy of mercantilism. That England did not attempt seriously 
to enforce the Acts of Trade at Newfoundland indicates only that the effort 
was not worth the cost—so slight was the trade involved. The guiding 
purpose of English colonial policy—to derive profit from the colonies and 
thus to augment national wealth—is manifest in all the regulations designed 
for Newfoundland. ` 

The University of Wisconsin. Curtis NETTELS. 


Canada and the American Revolution: the Disruption of the First 
British Empire. By Georce M. Wronc. (New York: Macmillan 


Company. 1935. Pp. xii, 497. $5.00.) 
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circumstance”, shift its röle to meet the new day. If American educators 

could be induced to read this volume, they might gain some realistic 

conception of the American scene and the function of the social studies. 
Smith College. Eassın U. FAULKNER. 

The North American Fisheries and British Policy to 1713. By CuarLes 
Burner Jupan, JR. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana: 
University of Illinois. 1933. Pp. 183. $1.50.) 


The British Fishery at Newfoundland, 1634-1763. By RALPH GREENLEE 
Lounssury, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in New York Uni- 
versity. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, XXVIL] (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. Pp. viii, 398. $4.00.) 

Tue early history of Newfoundland exhibits a protracted conflict between 
two parties. The fishermen of western England were determined to operate 
the Newfoundland fishery by means of annual fleets from their home ports, 
whereas certain London capitalists preferred to maintain at the island a 
-plantation of fishermen who would depend upon London for shipping and 
marketing services. The West Countrymen dominated until about 1675; 
then their influence declined as the plantation gained ground. By 1735 the 
fishery had fallen into the hands of the settlers, and the Western Country 
confined its activity in Newfoundland to trade. 

This long contest shaped the evolution of government for the island. 
The settlers and their London backers favored an established colonial 
authority; the West Country insisted that the plantation be destroyed and 
that the fishery be ruled from England. Victories for the West Country 
were registered in the Western Charters of 1634, 1661, 1674, and in the 
Newfoundland Act of 1699. The importance of the London plantation 
alliance was reflected in the anxiety at Whitehall after 1670 over the French 
advance in Newfoundland, the extension of royal authority at this time 
through the agency of convoy commodores, the success of Britain in 
securing title to the island in 1713, and the final decision to appoint gover- 
nors for the settlement. Generally, the officials at Westminster favored the 
West Countrymen, but the pressure of other forces was too strong. Such 
forces were the need of permanent settlement as a counterweight to the 
French, and the greater economies of the plantation fishery, economies 
chiefly of lower labor costs. G 

Mr. Judah’s study opens with two chapters on the early French, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and English fisheries, followed by a discussion of the rise 
of the New England fishery to its independent status. In the remaining 
chapters concerned with Newfoundland (1620-1713), he interprets English 
policy as the result of the superior influence of the “vested interest” of the 
West Country. His discussion is well informed, compact, realistic, penetrat- 
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Social Studies, Part IX.] (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. 

Pp. xiv, 579.* $3.00) 

Wire the publicagign of each successive volume of the Report of the 
Commftsion on the Social Studies, sponsored by the American Historical 
Association, the importance of the work of this Commission becomes 
increasingly evident. The ten volumes already published portray not only 
a picture of the present status of the social studies, but the background of 
their development in the American educational system. The contribution, 
in fact, is so important that students of American cultural history have 
for the first time a perspective in which to place American education. 
Despite the distinguished scholars and educational leaders who have been 
enlisted in the project, and the obviously important work which has been 
accomplished, it is discouraging to note that, with the exception of reviews 
in a restricted group of educational publications, the work of the Commis- 
sion has been given but little attention. This is particularly unfortunate in 

“the case of the book under review, which has an interest that transcends 
‚education. This study, which Professor Counts calls The Social Founda- 
tions of Education, might almost as accurately be entitled “The Social and 
Economic Background of American Ideas”. It is even more than that; it 
is a sociological interpretation of American history—practically the first that 
has yet been attempted—and as such is of marked significance to the student 
of American history. While Professor Counts has not unearthed any new 
facts regarding the history of the United States, he has taken the most 
pertinent information available to scholars and has woven it-into an under-. 
standable synthesis. Information contained in works like Middletown and 
Recent Social Trends, as well as in a host of other: contributions ‘to social 
and economic history, now begin to fit into a structural whole. Further- 
more, previous efforts to interpret American history, such as the Turnerian 
thesis of the frontier, J. T. Adams’s “dream of democracy”, or Beard’s con- 
flict of economic sections, have all been made to contribute to the under- 
standing of our development without receiving the entire emphasis. 
Professor Counts places the democratic tradition, natural environment, and 
the impact of technology as the three basic forces which have molded 
American history; the influence of these forces he has developed in chapters 
on the family, economy, communication, health, education, recreation, 
science, art, justice, government, and world relations. In three final chapters 
conclusions are drawn from the data presented and an educational policy 
for American society today is suggested. In brief, it is a dynamic picture 
of primitive American society, modified by environment, fundamentally 
changed by technological advance, and dominated throughout by individ- 
ualistic competitive capitalism. It pictures the economic system in which 
American society has developed for three centuries as breaking down, and 
points to the necessity that education, “always a function of time, place and 
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evidently feels that so far as India was concerned it was determined by 
selfish considerations rather than by loyalty to the gloctrime of free trade. 
“The Japanese are about two generations in advance gf India” because they 
have been able to control their own fiscal policy. There have beem-anom- 
alies in their protective system, but it has “worked” (p. 471). He also 
questions the commonly accepted view that labor conditions in the cotton 
mills are worse in Japan than they are in India (p. 227). If he is right 
about this, it is difficult to understand why India needs both a high tariff 
and a quota system to protect herself against Japanese competition. His 
answer seems to be that “the Japanese work harder” and their “manage- 
ment and working force are more efficient”. 

There are many other interesting features of the book which cannot be 
discussed in the limits of this review. The history of the labor move- 
ment is well told, including the activities of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. F. J. Ginwala, and Miss Anasuya Sarabhai, the 
daughter of a wealthy millowner, who organized a successful labor union 
in Ahmedabad. There is a good account of the European plantation 
industries (indigo, coflee, tea, and rubber) and numerous references to the 
racial distribution of industry, for example, the predominance of the Scotch 
in jute, the Parsees in cotton, and the Marwaris in retail trade and money- 
lending. The Parsees also control‘the iron and steel industry to a large 
extent, but their foremen and technical experts are mostly American and 
British. There are one or two statements that are open to criticism. The 
theory that the Turks closed the road to India in the middle of the fifteenth 
century (pp. 3, 27) has not been generally accepted since the publication of 
Professor Lybyer’s article in the Annual Report of the American Historical’ 
Association for 1914. It is also incorrect to say that the Indian railways are 
starved because of “the failure to separate the general financial account from 
the railway accounts” (p. 184). As a matter of fact, these accounts were 
separated in 1925. The railways are still required to contribute to the 
general revenues, but the method of assessment is reasonable and they 
should be able in normal years to accumulate a handsome surplus. The 
book as a whole is an excellent piece of work and it should be read by 
everyone who is interested in the Government of India Bill now before the 
British Parliament. 

Bryn Mawr College. WırLıam Roy SMITH. 
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The Social Foundations of Education. By GEorce S. Counts, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Others. 
{American Historical Association, Report of the Commission on the 
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Egypt since Cromer is excellently constructed. The author has shown 
particular skill în in@orporating portions of essential documents in his 
narrative, thus giving®she whole a high specific gravity. The inclusion of 
the dates of documents cited in text and appendixes would have added to 
their value. So authoritative and timely a work can scarcely fail of having 
a material influence on British policy in Egypt at least until agreement is 
reached on the four reservations of 1922. 

Tufts College. Harrorp L. Hoskins. 


The Development of Capitalistic Enterprise in India. By Dani Hous- 
TON BucHanan, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Econ.), Professor of Economics in Fisk 
University, Sometime Professor of Economics in Keiogijuku Univer- 
sity, Tokyo. [Bureau of International Research, Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1934- 
Pp. ix, 497. $5.00.) 

Dr. Bucuanan is well equipped to write this ae of the Industrial 
Revolution in India. He spent about sixteen months studying the problem 
at first hand and nearly a decade steeping himself in monograph and gov- 
ernment records. He also lived for nine years in Japan and is therefore 
able to compare the economic progress of the two most highly industrialized 
countries in Asia. r 

His book covers in part the same ground as Mrs. Vera Anstey’s work 
on The Economic Development of India (2d ed., London, 1931), but the 
method of treatment is different and there is a considerable amount of new 
material. He has a slight bias in favor of the Indians while she leans 
toward the British. He gives a mass of details, but does not allow them 
to blur the outline of his story; she fills her pages with facts and figures 
which are useful to the specialist, but are apt to be a source of discourage- 
ment to the general reader. They are both interested in labor problems, 
economic organization, the development of large scale industries, and the 
defects of the managing agency system. There are, however, some impor- 
tant divergencies. He devotes more attention to the indigenous economy, 
the plantation system, unorganized industries, and the actual transition to 
the machine age, while she is more concerned with agriculture, irrigation, 
the co-operative movement, and the problems of currency, finance, and 
banking. 

Dr. Buchanan believes that India’s industrial development was long 
hampered by the fact that the British officials “were nearly all men of 
aristocratic background who not only knew nothing about business, but 
openly despised it”, whereas India really needed “practical rulers deter- 
mined and able to adapt the new industrial technique to the use of her 
people” (p. 458). He criticizes Great Britain’s laissez-faire policy and 
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agitators. The refusal of the British government to recognize this basic fact 
in its “prevalent desire to get rid of responsibilities wifich superficially appear 
to bring no material profit” he believes to be respo@#ible for the riots and 
bloodshed in Egypt and elsewhere in the Near East during the last ‘fifteen 
years. “In all these countries”, he insists, “the real problem has been admin- 
istrative and we have chosen to regard it as political.” The story of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations during these years is, in fine, that of an empire which 
has lost the desire to do good in its eagerness to slough off responsibilities 
for which its statesmen are no longer great enough. This thesis he finds 
illustrated again and again in the British “retreat” after 1920, and he spares 
no essential in the sordid account of misunderstanding, bickering, and 
violence in which the British government, sometimes at the instance of its 
representative in Egypt but more frequently without, made one concession 
after another in the vain hope of pacifying the demands of Egyptian extrem- 
ists, never realizing that each surrender was taken as the promise of others 
to come. A more significant example could scarcely be found of the fruits 
of imperial neglect and preoccupation elsewhere. 

Lord Lloyd believes that even after the Milner Report had largely de- 
stroyed the defenses along the British front, the essentials of good adminis- 
tration and safety for British interests might still have been saved by consistent _ 
adherence to the Declaration of 1922, which asserted the determination to 
“maintain as an essential British interest the special relations between itself 
and Egypt long recognized by other Governments”. The overhasty estab- 
lishment of the Egyptian Kingdom, the unwise gestures of the inexperienced 
Labor government toward the Wafd, successive modifications of- the ulti- 
matum issued upon the assassination of the sirdar, untimely overtures for 
a treaty covering the four reserved points of 1922, the condoning’ of violence, 
and rank inconsistencies in the treatment of Zaghlul Pasha and other insur- 
gents demonstrate all too conclusively the inability of the British foreign 
office to comprehend Oriental psychology and raise serious doubts even in 
the mind of such a-loyal critic as Lord Lloyd of the fitness of a socialistic 
state to maintain a dependent empire. 

While his condemnation of the useless sacrifice of years of hard and 
consistent work in Egypt is fervent, the author’s criticisms are singularly 
free from animus, even where the record of his own administration is at 
stake. In chapter XVIII, however, he frankly assumes a subjective réle 
as his only means of answering “charges more damaging than have ever 
been publicly brought without examination against a servant of the Crown 
in any responsible position” on the basis of which he was summarily 
recalled from Egypt by Arthur Henderson in 1929. While the evidence 
cited appears amply to sustain Lord Lloyd’s contention of unjust treatment, 
the reviewer can only deplore the need of employing what is otherwise so 
admirable a piece of objective writing as a means of personal defense. 
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own errors, greediness, and dissensions and from lack of support by the 
Allies. The account of this complicated matter is a model of lucidity; the 
appraisal as to responsfifility is eminently fair. The reviewer, however, doubts 
the soundness of Nicolson’s version of the outcome, especially as regards the 
Lausanne conference. On that subject Nicolson writes as a personal observer 
serving under Curzon. His account is interesting and valuable, but loyalty 
to his chief appears to have led him into taking an unduly complacent view 
as to what Curzon actually accomplished on that occasion. 

Errors of fact are few. Among them it is’ surprising to find the late 
Senator Hitchcock represented as opposing ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles (p. 111). The literary style is admirable. To the reviewer the 
book seems much the best of the trilogy. 

Dartmouth College. Frank MALOY ANDERSON. 


Egypt since Cromer. By Lorn Lioyp. Volume II. (London: Macmillan 
and Company; New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. viii, 
418. $7.50.) 

Wıru this second volume Lord Lloyd concludes his account of Egypt 
since the time of Cromer. The whole constitutes a remarkable piece of 
historical writing, surpassing in several respects Lord Cromer’s own notable 
Modern Egypt, long regarded as a prime example of contemporary history. 
In writing of his long administration, Cromer, an untrammeled and suc- 
cessful proconsul, faced a less onerous task than Lloyd, who as high com- 
missioner was scarcely more than the none-too-willing instrument of suc- 
cessive British foreign secretaries. Cromer, moreover, labored and wrote in 
an age of unlimited faith in the benefits of British institutions as applied to 
Egypt during the occupation. Lord Lloyd, on the contrary, has been faced 
with the tremendous task of rationalizing British control of Egypt in a time 
of doubt and disillusionment regarding not only the proper nature and extent 
of British control in that country but even the very principles on which 
that control was founded. One note, however, is common to both works. 
Lord Lloyd is convinced, as was his great predecessor, that “hostility to 
Britain was incompatible with Egyptian progress” (p. 169). 

In this volume, which deals with the period between the Milner Com- 
mission of 1920 and the failure of the Nahas Mission ten years later, Lord 
Lloyd delves deeply into the causes of Egyptian unrest and vacillating British 
policy. He professes to have no lack of confidence in popular government 
as developed and applied in Great Britain, but he is firmly convinced of the 
unwisdom of attempting to establish the same political principles in a land 
. possessing so many fundamental differences. The popular mandate he be- 
lieves to be illusory in Egypt, where the masses do not in the least under- 
stand or care about politics and can readily be swayed by a few professional 
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enhance the already high reputation of its author as one of the most vivid, 
brilliant, and penetrating delineators of personal chafkcteristics. His descrip- 
tion of Curzon, the man, is impressive, even if one A®some points feels com- 
pelled to question its accuracy. To him Curzon was not, as to Lord D’Aber- 
non and many other highly competent observers, above all else, an eighteenth 
century aristocrat, but a patrician who was “also a late Victorian of the upper 
middle class” (p. 10), one whose convictions were acquired early in life and 
never really modified, despite travel, study, and varied experience such as 
seldom falls to the lot of any man. Curzon’s rigidity of manner, a trait which 
explains much in his career, Nicolson thinks, was due largely to a physical 
infirmity. His unswerving confidence in the beneficence of British im- 
perialism rested upon the belief “that God had selected the British Empire 
as an instrument of Divine purpose” (p. 14). In political life Curzon failed 
to achieve his ambition, the premiership, because he was an administrator, 
not a politician, and because of a lack of a sense of proportion. His failure 
was tragic, for he had qualities of heart and mind and a capacity for work 
which entitled him to expect to attain his goal. ; 

As Lloyd George was prime minister during all but the last few months 
of Curzon’s tenure at the foreign office, it is not surprising that British foreign 
policy at that time was guided far more by Lloyd George than by Curzon. 
The surprising thing is that Curzon submitted, not merely to subordination, 
but to humiliations by the acts of his chief which might well have driven 
even a less sensitive man to resignation, as the only means of saving his self- 
respect. The explanation is not to be found altogether in Curzon’s desire to 
continue in office, but to his lack of interest in European questions and his 
absorption in Asiatic affairs. There were always Asiatic problems to the fore 
or on the horizon in which he was deeply interested and believed that he 
understood in a way which made his continuance in office a patriotic duty. 
Chapter five brings out in striking fashion that Curzon met with ignominious 
failure in handling the Persian problem, despite his prodigious knowledge 
about Persia, his manifold claims upon the gratitude and confidence of that _ 
country, and the free hand he was allowed in dealing with it. While he 
was at the foreign office Persia turned her back upon England. 

Among the most distinctive and valuable chapters in the book are those 
dealing with the Greek and Turkish problems. Nicolson makes very clear 
that Curzon brought with him to the foreign office a plan formulated a year 
earlier, which if it had been promptly considered and pushed by the British 
delegation at Paris might have been adopted by the victorious Allies and at 
that stage could have been imposed upon the Turks, thereby averting the 
tragedy of the Greek adventure and debacle in Asia Minor. But that was 
not to be. While the Allies procrastinated, Turkish nationalism sprang to 
life and triumphed at terrible cost to the Greeks, who suffered from their 
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Saying nothing Menzhinsky asked me to wait . . . and then returned with 
a paper signed by Ilicl® (Lenin) on which it was stated that I was director of 
the State Bank. I be®ame even more dumfounded, and began to beg Men 
zhinsky to revoke the appointment, but he remained inflexible on this point.” 
Such bits of narrative by participants in the revolution, in which this book: 
abounds, make “rattling good history”. l 

Harvard University. Bruce Hopper. 


Curzon: the Last Phase, 1919-1925. A Study in Post-War Diplomacy. 
By Harotp Nicorson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company; 1934. 
Pp. xvi, 416. $4.50.) 

In this volume Harold Nicolson completes the trilogy begun with Lord 
Carnock: a Study in the Old Diplomacy and continued in Peacemaking 1919. 
The three constitute an attempt to delineate, explain, and appraise British 
diplomacy from 1870 to 1924. 

Lord Curzon became acting foreign secretary in January, 1919, but did 
not assume full responsibility until in October of that year, after the retire- 
ment of Balfour. The four years of his tenure at the foreign office, Nicolson 
declares, “will long remain a problem for the political theorist. Here was 
a man possessed of great intelligence, of flaming energy, of clear ideals, of 
unequalled knowledge, of wide experience: to this man was granted an op- 
portunity such as falls seldom to any modern statesman; and yet, although in 
almost every event his judgment was correct and his vision enlightened, 
British policy under his guidance declined from the very summit of authority 
to a level of impotence such as, since the Restoration, it has seldom reached” 
(pp. 4-5). Four possible explanations are considered: “that the responsibility 
for failure must rest, not with Lord Curzon, but with Mr. Lloyd George”; 
that the failure “was due, not to the errors or policies of individual statesmen, 
but to a general collapse in the national will”; that the period was “one of 
transition from aristocratic to democratic diplomacy, and that this transi- 
tional phase brought out the vices of both systems and the virtues of neither”; 
that the failure was due to some defect in temperament, some flaw in Curzon’s 
character and mind (pp. 5-6). Nicolson holds that each of these explanations 
contains an element of truth, but that none of them furnishes a complete 
solution of the problem. Suggesting, but without explicitly asserting, that 
the chaos and complexity of the time were “beyond the capacity of any single 
human brain either to conceive or to control” (p. 6), he proceeds to try to 
explain, not why things happened, but how they happened as they did. 

Even with this restriction in the scope of his undertaking, the author is 
at once confronted with the necessity of starting with an explanation of 
Curzon’s character, faith, and temperament. This he gives in a remarkable 
passage of twenty-five pages (pp. 6-31). It is a pen portrait which must 
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the historian it would be the editors’ references in footnotes to contradictory 
accounts of particular episodes which appear elsewltere than in the source 
cited in the text. For instance (p. 99), the editor®f summary quotes the 
Bolshevik press regarding Kerensky’s departure at 11:30 A. M., November h 
but the footnotes give Kerensky’s own account, along with statements by ‘the 
American ambassador, D. R. Francis. A similar instance is the presentation 
of various accounts of Krylenko’s rôle in the murder of General Dukhonin 
(p. 269). 

The condensed summaries give continuity to the documents, making the 
narrative the most complete which has thus far appeared. Because of this 
impartial completeness the volume is perhaps even more valuable as a refer- 
ence work than Trotsky’s great history. The index contains very welcome 
biographical information; the chronological table at the end reinforces the 
pegs upon which both the documents and the editorial summaries are hung. 
It remains to be said, however, that the study of the Russian Revolution 
would have been even more excellently served had our colleagues Bunyan and 
Fisher gathered all their sources into a complete bibliography for the guidance 
of those not privileged with access to the Hoover War Library. 

In the preface Dr. Fisher writes: “We have not made our selections for 
the purpose of upholding any theory of history in general or of the Bolshevik 
revolution in particular, beyond the general notion that it is not the first 
revolution in human history and possibly not the last.” Insofar as there is 
selection it is apparent in the desire to reproduce only the essential. With 
that in view the editors present much overlooked material as to the dissension 
amongst the Bolsheviks regarding the moment for insurrection, the lack of 
resistance by the Kerensky government, the “counter-attack”, etc. University 
students will find particular value in chapters VIII-X, dealing with the strug- 
gle against the separatist nationalities, Brest Litovsk, arid the fundamental 
party resolutions and ‘government decrees which led to nationalization, 
-socialization, and the consolidation of the dictatorship. 

Excerpts from diaries are of commanding interest. For instance, in show- 
ing the difficulties of building a new administration from scratch with in- 
experienced personnel, the authors (p. 186) select from Pestkovsky’s Recol- 
lections (1922), in which he tells of visiting Smolny immediately after No- 
vember 7. He was taken to a room in which Comrade Menzhinsky lounged 
on a sofa, directly under a sign “The Peoples’ Commissariat of Finance”. 
Pestkovsky casually revealed to Menzhinsky that he had spent his student 
days at the University of London, and among other subjects had studied 
finance while there. He continues: “Menzhinsky suddenly arose, fixed his 
eyes upon-me, and categorically declared: ‘In that case we shall make you 
director of the State Bank... . I was frightened and answered . . . that I 
had no desire to hold the position, since it was entirely outside my line. 
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historian’s: conception of the war. Was it merely another trial of strength 
between the Eutopeai® nations, into which the United States was adven- 
titiously drawn, the ise of which could be set forth in military, economic, 
and téfritorial terms? Or was it in reality an attempt to achieve a new 
world order? Unless it were the latter, the weight of the American con- 
tribution to the ‘Allied victory and the position of leadership assumed by 
Wilson, upon which Professor Renouvin lays great emphasis, are difficult to 
understand. Protection of American commerce and lives from the sub- 
marine was, as he insists, the primary and immediate cause of the declara- 
tion of war of April 6, 1917. But the ultimate American purpose, as it 
developed in the succeeding eighteen months, was far larger than the military 
defeat of Germany. “We whipped Germany”, wrote General Bliss, “not 
for the mere sake and pleasure of whipping her, but in order to destroy an 
iniquitous system and to bring about a better condition in the world.” If 
such was the main issue of the war its history was not done until the issue 
was decided, until by reason of Wilson’s failure to reach an understanding 
with the Senate it became clear that America was about to withdraw com- 
pletely from European politics and that the League of Nations was not to 
operate as had been intended. From this point of view, to write the history 
of the war without including the Peace Conference and its immediate after- 
math would be to write the story of the Napoleonic era and omit Waterloo. 
Yale University. ` CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1918: Documents and Materials. By 
James Bunyan and H. H. Fısuer. [Hoover War Library Publica- 
tions, No. 3.] (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xii, 735. $6.00.) : 

Trus solid tome is a searchlight exposure of many of the crannies (some 
known but hitherto dark, some quite unexpected) of the first six months of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Like its predecessor, Frank Golder’s Documents 
of the Russian Revolution, 1914-1917, it tells the story in the language of 
documents, which are supplemented and correlated by summaries of events 
in the form of skillful editorial notes. The scope of the documentation pre- 
sented indicates once more the immense value of the Hoover War Library 
collections at Stanford. The sources, selected with extreme care for validity, 
include official records, archives, party resolutions, governmental decrees, 
collected works of Bolshevik leaders along with their correspondence, 
memoirs and diaries, telephone conversations recorded by the participants, 
the daily press, eyewitness accounts, as well as the reports of foreigners who 
happened to live through the stirring days, or who conducted negotiations 
with the Bolsheviks, such as Brest Litovsk. 

If one were forced to pick out the peculiar excellence of this volume for 
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appeal for an armistice be sent out without delay; and demonstrates that 
even if Ludendorff exaggerated the military dangereof thé German armies 
he himself prepared the debacle by starting the weee of panic at Berlin. 
Professor Renouvin reminds us that Prince Max notified Hindenburg that 
the overhasty appeal for an armistice might lead to the loss of Alsäce- 
Lorraine and the Polish provinces of the East. The author might have added, 
on the: testimony of the Chancellor’s memoirs, that before accepting the 
Fourteen Points Prince Max wished to define publicly his understanding of 
them, lest Germany later suffer in their interpretation, but was prevented 
for fear that the armistice appeal might fail. The Germans were ready to 
take their chance on the Fourteen Points if only fighting could be stopped. 
What Professor Renouvin does not emphasize is the fact that by his handling 
of the German appeal Wilson almost certainly shortened the war by several 
months. It is now reasonably clear that during the first week of October, 
Entente leaders hoped that Wilson would refuse the German appeal; he was 
certainly under strong pressure in Washington to return a refusal. Such a 
refusal would have led to the last-ditch stand planned by Prince Max. Foch 
himself would not promise how long it might take to invade Germany or 
to compel surrender in the field. By entering the negotiation and by his 
skillful development of it, Wilson secured in November as complete a sur- 
render as Foch could have secured through a continuation of his victorious 
advance. We have it on Foch’s own testimony. The author gives full credit 
to the importance of American arms and industry, but rather less than that 
deserved to American diplomacy. 

The clearest indication of basic difference in national points of view is 
found in the fact that this volume stops with the armistice and does not 
include any chapters upon the history of the Peace Conference. Such an 
arrangement is natural and perhaps useful in the case of specialized military 
or diplomatic studies where the armistice marks a convenient boundary. 
In the case of a comprehensive history it implies a philosophic interpretation. 
The omission of the Peace Conference is a reasoned one and defended by 
the author: “With the ‘Peace Conference’”, writes Professor Renouvin, 
“another period opens, dominated by separate interests: this ‘peace settle- 
ment’ is the necessary preface to the study of post-war conditions.” For a 
Frenchman the war ends with the military defeat of Germany and the im- 
position by the armistice of conditions that would make it impossible (if 
these conditions were capitalized) for Germany to threaten French security. 
For an American the war does not end until President Wilson’s failure to 
inaugurate a new world system becomes manifest, partially by the com- 
promises of Versailles, finally and completely by the separate peace treaty 
with Germany. 

Such a, difference in points of view is vital, for upon it depends the 
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sor Renouvin is apparently perfectly objective and disarmingly persuasive in 
his obvious unwillingness to enter debate. But we cannot avoid the fact that 
in writing the history pf the outbreak and ending of the war and in con- 
sidering the meaning of the war, he is on debatable ground. Critical com- 
ment upon his interpretations must be based not upon what any historian 
can assert to be loose or unreasonable interpretative method, but simply upon 
the inevitable differences in point of view existing among French, German, 
British, or American historians in their study of this period. Professor 
Renouvin merely betrays his background as an American or German critic 
would betray his. 

In the earlier part of his volume, devoted to the origins of the war, the 
author is careful to disclaim any idea of entering into polemics in the matter 
of “war guilt” or “responsibility”. But whatever his intention he must reach 
a conclusion, and although this is one which will be approved by many 
students, the reviewer included, it will never receive universal acceptance. 
His convictions are evidently the same as when he wrote The Immediate 
Origins of the War and he cannot avoid placing major responsibility upon 
the Central Powers. Psychological factors and competitive armaments he 
regards as symptoms of unhealthy political conditions rather than direct 
causes of war. Economic factors would certainly have not pushed the Entente 
toward war and the author has found no evidence that they exercised a 
tendency toward belligerency in Germany. All such factors are insufficient to 
explain the outbreak of war; they are merely elements, he insists, in the gen- 
eral evolution of political relations between state and state where the cause 
of war must be sought. They nourish a condition of disquietude which is 
unfavorable to a pacific solution of any crisis. Professor Renouvin does not 
conceal his belief that Germany, more than any other state, was responsible 
for this condition of disquietude. “This conviction of Germany that war 
must come and that an early war offered better chance of success than a 
deferred war, is the element that dominates international relations of the 
- moment.” That the crisis of 1914 might have been peacefully resolved, like 
that of 1909, he believes to be obvious. The chance of peace was lost, he 
insists, through the determination of the Central Powers to impose their 
concerted program upon Europe even though they realized the serious risk 
of a general war. “No one would deny that Serb nationalism was often 
turbulent and dangerous, that Russian policy was imprudent and at times 
disquieting. But if it had not been for the firm determination of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, there would have been no war.’ 

As regards the ending of the war the author gives short shrift to the Ger- 
man thesis that German armies, undefeated, were lured to surrender by 
Entente promises, later unfulfilled, couched in seductive Wilsonian phrases. 
He emphasizes the hysterical demands of Ludendorff that the German 
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begins with an exposition of the factors that brought the United States into 
the war, as an offset to the Russian collapse. There fpllows a chapter upon 
the military stalemate of 1917 and the secret peace gacgotiations. A third 
chapter details the apparent rupture of the equilibrium by the Italiane defeat 
and the open withdrawal of Russia, leading up to chapters upon preparations 
for the campaign of 1918, the last great German offensives and their repulse. 
The book concludes with a brief account of the victorious Allied offensive in 
the summer and early autumn of 1918 and the negotiation of the armistice. 
A final ten-page essay summarizes the more obvious effects of the war upon 
political institutions, upon social and economic conditions, and upon national - 
emotions. 

Because of his skill in arrangement, his sense of proportion, and his 
meticulous care in the matter of detail, Professor Renouvin has protected him- 
self thoroughly from the conventional criticism ordinarily poured upon a 
work of synthesis. The minor inaccuracies that can be picked up are few in 
the extreme. In his treatment of contentious issues which have little or no 
national bearing, especially those touching upon the conduct of the war, he 
has been careful to provide an objective and interpretative description of the 
situation without taking sides. The guerre d’usure he apparently regards as 
forced upon the Entente. In discussing Entente plans of campaign he shows 
no favor to either “Easterners” or “Westerners”. He exposes with explana- 
tory but no condemnatory comment the political struggles of admiralties, 
boards of trade, and foreign offices over methods of maritime control. The 
possibility of a negotiated peace in 1916 he barely considers; in each camp, 
he points out, “the idea of a paix blanche is not thought of in government 
circles; in both, policy was annexionist”. Rather too unconcernedly, in the 
reviewer's opinion, but entirely in the spirit of the French government of 
1916, he passes rapidly over Wilson’s offer to intervene on the side of the 
Allies if Germany refused peace negotiations and “reasonable” terms. When 
he comes to American intervention in 1917 he gives careful consideration to 
the allegation that Wilson merely used the submarine blockade as a pretext 
for a participation which he secretly desired because of his pro-English senti- 
ments, the influence of Wall Street, and a belligerent press. His conclusion 
is, quite rightly, that there is no need of accepting an interpretation based 
upon guesses or political preoccupations when documentary evidence is avail- 
able. Wilson was persuaded to accept the idea of war by Germany’s decision 
to use the submarine without restrictions; he was pushed into it by the 
American man in the street whose trade was threatened by a submarine block- 
ade and whose emotions were aroused by the Zimmermann note. “If it had 
not been for the unrestricted submarine warfare the United States would not 
have entered the struggle; this is the conclusion suggested by the facts.” 

In his treatment of contentious issues that have a national bearing Profes- 
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argued. The result is by no means an arid chronicle. . Facts are assembled 
so effectively and follow each other so naturally that the reader is brought 
to his own interpretation, generally without realizing that it is also the 
author's, who has skilfully if unobtrusively guided him there. It is syn- 
thesis in the finest French manner. 

Professor Renouvin divides his field, extending from the ae of 
the Anglo-French entente in 1904 to the armistice of Rethondes in 1918, 
- into three periods. The first is that of immediate prewar diplomacy. The 
second covers the so-called “first war”, through the year 1916. The third 
begins with the intervention of the United States and closes with German 
defeat. Within each part of the work the author’s method is a combination 
of the topical and chronological. The first book, devoted to the immediate 
origins of the conflict, inseparable according to Professor Renouvin from 
the war itself, is divided into nine chapters. They begin with a brief ex- 
planation of national politics in each of the European states and a general 
survey of international rivalries and contacts, with due emphasis upon 
intellectual relationships, the international réle of socialism, and the Catho- 
lic Church. A chapter on the crises of 1905-1906 and of 1908 is followed 
by brief studies of political and social developments in each of the im- 
portant states from 1905 until ıgrr. Thereafter the author follows mainly 
the international avenue of approach to the crisis of 1914, with chapters on 
Agadir and the Balkan wars, referring in his chapters on domestic politics 
mainly to factors that affected the foreign situation. This portion of the 
book concludes with a twenty-page summary of the crisis of July, 1914. 

The second book, covering the war through the year 1916, is composed of 
ten chapters of which three are devoted primarily to military operations, the 
others to explanation of the interacting political, economic, and diplomatic 
factors. Only those students who have attempted. to arrange war materials 
and have debated with themselves the relative merits of a topical or chron- 
ological scheme can appreciate the skill with which the author has com- 
bined the two, breaking his sequence unavoidably in order to achieve com- 
prehensiveness but never failing to pick up the trail before his reader is lost. 
Following a survey of the balance of forces at the moment the war began, he 
traces successively the campaigns of 1914, the enlargement of the alliances, 
the new economic and moral conditions resulting from the failure to achieve 
an early decision, the military and diplomatic aspects of the struggle in 1915, 
and the guerre d’usure with its bloody and fruitless exemplification in the 
campaigns of 1916. This portion of the work concludes with chapters upon 
the war-weariness of the peoples and the peace offers of December, 1916. 

The third book is entitled “L’intervention américaine et le dénouement”. 
The phraseology of the title indicates the degree of importance, in a political 
and military sense, attributed by the author to American intervention. He 
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Japan. The result was the famous treaty of 1902, hastily concluded while 
Ito was being politely entertained in St. Petersburg, . 

Dr. Minrath considers at some length the effect of the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement upon Germany’s diplomatic position. Hofstein had believed that 
Russian pressure would automatically force Britain, sooner or later, to seck an 
alliance with Germany. Both the Yangtze agreement of 1900 and the Ger- 
man pledge of neutrality in the event of war between Russia and Japan 
had appeared to be steps in this direction. The major significance of the 
Anglo-Japanese agreement lay in the fact that it definitely removed the 
need, on the part-of Britain, for such an understanding with the Germans. 
Thus perished the hope of a German-English-Japanese combination which, 

„according to the optimistic judgment of the author, might easily have 
‘dominated the world. 

Tae author has used all of the available documentary material in English 
and German. Of the Japanese material, he has made use only of Hayashi’s 
somewhat fragmentary memoirs. A definitive study of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance will require attention to the following works, all of which, un- 
fortunately for most American scholars, are in Japanese: Kato Takaaki Den, 
a comprehensive two-volume biography of Count Kato, published in 1929; 
Ito Hirobumi Hiroku, the secret memoirs of Prince Ito, in two volumes, 
which appeared in 1929-1930; Yamagata Aritomo Ko Den, a voluminous 
three-volume biography of Prince Yamagata, privately published in 1932; 
and possibly also Viscount Ishii’s Gaiko Yoroku, or “Diplomatic Memoirs”, 
published in 1930. , 

The University of Verem 0. R. T. PoLLARD, 


La crise européenne et la Grande Guerre, 1904-1918. By Pierre RENOU- 
vin, professeur à la Faculté des lettres de PUniversité de Paris, con- 
servateur à la Bibliothèque-Musée de la Guerre. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 


1934. Pp. 639. 6o fr.) 

Tuus volume is the first comprehensive history of the World War, includ- 
ing the decade of crisis culminating in its outbreak, that can be regarded 
as a serious attempt to achieve real synthesis. Numerous studies and mono- 
graphic collections of great value have been published, as well as a variety 
of general histories, of which the most important have emphasized the 
military aspects of the struggle. Professor Renouvin has completed a broad - 
survey where the details, whether political, social, economic, diplomatic, 
military, or naval, are inscribed as points of reference without blurring the 
comprehensive picture. That picture is made to include political details of 
events in North and South America, as well as in the Far East, which 
affected the situation in Europe. Because of the necessities of space the 
style is pragmatic, and interpretative conclusions are stated rather than 
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the Raid a diplomatic victory was won when Kruger opened up commerce 
between the Cape and the South African Republic. Kruger was an ex- 
traordinarily dificult: man with whom to deal, and fault lay on both sides. 
One goubts, however, if Chamberlain really wanted a peaceful solution. 
Notice this sentence in a letter which he sent in 1899 in regard to the 
terms of the British ultimatum: “If and when we ask for more it means 
war....” In other words he did not play fair with the Boers; he demanded 
as much as he dared in view of British opinion, but he intended to demand 
more, What it was is evident—the end of independence for the Transvaal. 

A disservice to Joseph Chamberlain has been done in this book. It 
- would have been better to have acknowledged frankly that Chamberlain 
was in error, so zealous to accomplish worthy ends that he stooped too low 
zo attain them. Had Mr. Garvin written thus this volume would be more 
worthy of its author. 

Princeton University. Water Puetps HarL. 


Das englisch-japanische Bündnis von 1902: Die Grundlegung der 
Ententepolitik im Fernosten. Von Dr. Paur Minratu. [Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs, 
Heft 20.] (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1934. Pp. ix, 112. 5.40 M.) 


Dr. Minrath’s carefully documented study is concerned quite as much 
with the European as with the Asiatic origins and implications of the first 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The Russian advance in Manchuria, to which 
the Germans, seeking to ease the pressure from Russia in Europe, lent en- 
couragement, menaced British commercial interests in China and seemed 
likely, ultimately, to render insecure the British political position in India. 
Great Britain, however, was unwilling to wage war in defense of the Open 
Door; she looked instead for a “friend” able and willing to fight her battle 
for her. The aftermath of the Anglo-German agreement of October 16, 
1900, indicated very clearly that Germany was not such a friend. Among 
the Japanese, on the other hand, was an active faction which regarded as 
inevitable a conflict with Russia over the questions of Manchuria and Korea. 
This faction, including particularly Hayashi, Kato, and Komura, turned to 
Britain for aid in preventing a repetition of the intervention of 1895. Ito, 
however, favored peace based upon mutual accommodation with Russia. He 
was prepared to allow Russia a free hand in Manchuria provided Korea 
were left exclusively to Japan. While not opposed to an alliance with the 
British, he insisted that such an alliance be used primarily to force a peace- 
ful settlement with the Russians. From the British point of view, Ito’s 
scheme would close both Korea and Manchuria to British enterprise, and 
would undermine as well the entire British position in China. Lansdowne 
sought, therefore, to prevent, at all costs, an agreement between Russia and 
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the author realized that Chamberlain constantly usurped authority, that he 
tried to monopolize the foreign office as well as the colonial, that he embar- 
rassed the sagacious Salisbury by hot and heady Speeches, that he was 
instrumental, more than any man, with the possible” exception of Rhodes 
and Kruger, in plunging Britain into the South African War. On the con- 
trary Mr. Garvin defends his hero through thick and thin, loses his his- 
torical perspective, and, what is very rare for him, forgets to be magnani- 
mous to the enemy. 

South African affairs, with particular reference to the Jameson Raid, are 
analyzed in minute detail, and Mr. Garvin’s evidence here is so damning 
that one must examine it closely. Let us consider three lines of evidence. 
The first is an interview recorded between Lady Lugard and Chamberlain. 
The colonial secretary said: 

“You put me on my honor. Very well. The fact is I can hardly say 
what I knew and what I did not. I did not want to know too much. Of 
course J knew of the precautions, the preparations, if you like, in view of the 
expected trouble in Johannesburg, but I never could have imagined that 
Jameson would take the bit between his teeth. 

Then you did not know about the Raid? 

T did not.” 

The second line of evidence is a letter written by Chamberlain to the 
permanent undersecretary of state for the colonies. It suggests that one of 
his subordinates make clear to an agent of Rhodes that “the responsibility 
must rest with Rhodes and we had better abstain even from giving advice 

”, Responsibility for what? Quite evident is meant an uprising in the 
Transvaal. 

The third line of evidence is a sheaf of missing telegrams sent to Rhodes 
from London and withheld at the parliamentary inquiry. One reads thus: 
“You are aware that Chamberlain states that Dr. Jameson’s plan must not 
be mentioned to him.” E 

This cumulative evidence it is difficult for anyone (except Mr. Garvin) to 
explain away. It is only fair to him, and to Chamberlain, to acknowledge 
that the latter made every effort to turn Jameson back, once he had started 
on his mad enterprise, and to assume that Chamberlain had not the slightest 
idea that an armed foray would be made into a friendly state, unless actual 
rebellion was in progress there endangering British lives. To that extent 
he knew nothing of the Raid. But he did know that an uprising was 
planned in the Transvaal; he must have suspected that Rhodes had planned 
this uprising; and yet he gave permission to Rhodes to place his police 
force on the border from whence it might rush on Johannesburg in event of 
any serious disturbance in that city. Nevertheless, says Mr. Garvin, “he had 
not a shadow of complicity with the Raid”. 

To secure reform by peaceful means was not impossible. Directly before 
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a definite impression of her military, financial, and political weakness at 
home, of procrastination at favorable moments and of rash decisions under 
inauspicious circumstances and of divided counsels among her ministers 
and officials at the Bal?platz. Biegeleben, a permanent official of the foreign 
office, was one of the few who saw the need to satisfy Italy by the voluntary 
cession of Venetia and for an alliance with France if Austria’s historic posi- 
tion in Germany were to be maintained against Bismarck’s ambitions. But 
Franz Joseph dreamed of recovering Austria’s former predominance in 
Italy and no Austrian statesman thought of pledging German territory to 
France as the price of a coalition against Prussia. “We were very honor- 
able”, confessed. the emperor, “but very stupid.” He clung to the illusion 
that Prussia might become a loyal ally until it was too late for an effective 
defense. 

The intentional omission of the Grossdeutsch and Kleindeuisch con- 
troversy eliminates from this study a fundamental factor of the German 
problem. Public opinion, however, receives considerable attention, especially 
in connection with the Austrian government’s failure to instruct aad guide 
‘it. The author is of course in respectable company in formulating positive 
views as to its reactions almost exclusively from official documents. With- 
out a careful examination of the newspapers and other direct sources, it 
is risky, nevertheless, to say without reservation that the “Austrian people 
were trying to drag an unwilling monarch and foreign minister into the 
struggle”. The reviewer agrees, in general, with the author’s return to a 
more critical view of Bismarck’s policy, but such statements as that which 
attributes the Austro-Prussian War to “Bismarck’s need for immediate 
victories” require more support than they have been given. 

Duke University. E. MaLcoLm CARROLL. 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Garvin. Volume III, 1895- 
1900: Empire and World Policy. (London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany; New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 632. $6.00.) 
“Lorp Salisbury, without directly saying so, clearly conveyed by glances 

and manner that in Chamberlain he had to deal with a headstrong man 

who knows neither moderation nor restraint, who rushes at whatever he 
desires in politics, and is hard to hold.” This is the impression of the 

German ambassador in England after an interview with the British prime 

minister; it is likewise that of the Austro-Hungarian ambassador; it is like- 

wise that made upon the reviewer after reading this voluminous and care- 
fully documented book focused on just six years of Chamberlain’s liže. 

Had Mr. Garvin drawn similar deductions from his own detailed evi- 
dence the third volume of this biography would rank in quality with the 
first two. Unfortunately he has not done so: there is no indication that 
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Franz Joseph and Bismarck: the Diplomacy of Austria before the War 

of 1866. By Chester Wetts CLARK, Assistant Professor of History 

in Princeton University. [Harvard Historical Sgudies, Vol. XXXVI.] 

(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1934. Pp. xv, 635. 85.00.) 

Tue history of the Austro-Prussian struggle for the hegemony of Ger- 
many has been written chiefly from the Prussian documents if not always 
from the Prussian point of view. Professor Clark’s admirable book, based 
upon a wealth of new material from the archives of Austria, Prussia, Great 
Britain, and Baden, illumines the hitherto obscure röle of Austrian diplo- 
macy. He has combed the familiar sources, including the published 
French documents, with a thoroughness quite up to the standard set by the 
earlier publications of the “Harvard Historical Studies” in diplomatic 
history. From an abundant documentation, he has fashioned a well-written 
and penetrating book that is an important contribution to a difficult subject. 


‘Its introductory chapters review some of the ground covered in Steefel’s 


Schleswig-Holstein Question since its main theme begins with the Austro- 
Prussian alliance of January, 1864, but there is little threshing of old straw 
thanks to the use of the Austrian documents. With the controversies over 
the eventual disposition of the Duchies the author strikes his full stride. 
His claim to have thrown new light “upon almost every phase of Aus- 
tria’s relations with her German neighbors and the powers during these 
years” is borne out by his performance. Contrary to the usual view, 
Austria’s policy in the Duchies adhered strictly to her engagements. To 
the Prussian point of view, however, her middle of the road course between 
the Prussian and the Augustenburg parties seemed definitely hostile to its 
interests. Nor is Von Sybel’s thesis, to which many recent German histor- 
ians have returned, that Bismark more than once opened the door to a 
peaceful arrangement with Austria more accurate, for the memoranda upon 
which it is based were intended to win King William’s support for Bis- 
marck’s annexationist and anti-Austrian policy. His offers of a money pay- 
ment were never acceptable to Austria, and he promptly drew back when 
territorial compensations in Silesia or elsewhere were suggested. On the 
other hand, Austria was willing to withdraw in return for satisfactory 
terms, to the embarrassment of her relations with the Mizttelstaaten. One 
of the contributions of this study is its analysis of the position of these lesser 
states between the ‘two great German powers and of the policies of Beust 
and Pfordten. Probably little remains to be added to the author’s account 
of the Convention of Gastein, of Mensdorff’s policy in the spring of 1866, 
which approached Bismarck’s in scope but scarcely in resourcefulness, or of 
Gablenz’s peace offensive on the eve of the Austro-Prussian War. 
Professor Clark’s sympathetic but critical analysis of Austria’s policy, 
which was essentially Franz Joseph’s, carries conviction. One leaves it with 
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subsequently dominion status for the British dependencies was the result 
of such lessons as the failure of the Albany Settlement. 

Dr. Edwards, whdt book was a doctoral dissertation at the University 
of London, has done a fine piece of research in a small hitherto unexplored 
field. She has had access to the records of the home, colonial, and foreign 
offices and has carefully documented all her statements. She has presented 
her findings judiciously, and has been fair to all the parties concerned— 
the government, the settlers, and even the marauding African natives. A 
biblography, index, and three useful appendixes complete this model 
dissertation. 

Professor Walker, today undoubtedly South Africa’s leading historian, 
has written a book of a very different kind, though based on the same kind 
of careful research as that of Dr. Edwards. The Great Trek is a popular 
account of one of the most dramatic incidents in South African history, told 
in vigorous, picturesque language. The author has certainly succeeded in 
his aim—“If I have made the Trekkers and Governors and missionaries and 
chieftains and scallywags come to life again I shall have done what I set 
out to do.” Yet the book is at the same time sound history, based on 
standard works, both in English and Afrikaans, supplemented by first-hand 
sources. 

The causes of the Great Trek are set out under the four or six usual 
headings but they are summed up concisely by the author as “common to 
all [the Trekkers] were the need or desire for new land and a determina- 
` tion to live no longer in a colony where the divinely appointed colour bar 
was so flagrantly disregarded”. There was much more behind the Trek 
than the mere abolition of slavery which is generally given as the cause - 
of the exodus of twelve thousand white settlers from a colony where every 
white man counted so much. It was the usual misunderstanding of the 
local situation by the British in London and in Capetown, coupled with the 
wanderlust of the Boers and their determination to live the easy life of the 
pastoralist with black folk to do their bidding. The price in hardship of 
travel, constant fighting with warlike natives, serious quarrels among their 
leaders, that the Boers were prepared to pay for this free life, this lekker 
lewe (sweet living) as they called it, are set out dramatically in this delight- 
ful story. 

Historical slips are not lacking, but what can one expect when the 
patient historical researcher steps aside to write a Macaulay history. These 
are, however, not serious and do not detract from a narrative, not unlike 
that of the Mormons and Forty-niners of this country, of what was and 
still is the central event in the history of European man in Southern Africa. 

Yale University. Cuarzes T. Loram. 
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Perhaps it would have been too much to hope for even brief selective 
bibliographies; but it does seem a pity that so many of the chapters are 
entirely destitute of foctnotes. The index is of unus&âl excellence. . 

Wesleyan University. Herzert C. BELL. 


The 1820 Settlers in South Africa: a Study in British Colonial Policy. 
` By Isoser Emys Epwaros, M.A., Lecturer in History at the Training 
College, Swansea. [Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 9.] 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 207. 
3.00.) 

The Great Trek. By Eric Anperson WALKER, M.A. F.R.H.S. King 
George V Professor of History in the University of Cape Town. 
[The Pioneer Histories, edited by V. T. Harlow and J. A. William- 
son.] (London: A.and C. Black; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1934. Pp. xii, 388. $5.00.) 

Ir is commonly believed that the relative success of the British as colonial 
administrators is due to some inborn racial characteristics, some flair, fostered 
by the special training in honesty, fair play, doggedness, given to Britain’s 
ruling classes in the Great Public Schools and the older universities. There is 
probably something in this, but much more in long practice, an incorruptible 
public service, a free press, and an ability to be guided by experience—com- 
mon sense, the British call it—rather than by philosophies. These two vol- 
umes throw considerable light on Britain’s learning process in colonial admin- 
istration, the development of common sense and, since the loss of the 
American colonies, the ability to change a policy before it is too late. 

Dr. Edwards’s The 1820 Settlers in South Africa is one of the studies 
published by the Royal Empire Society, three of which have dealt with 
South African affairs. It deals comprehensively with the little-known period 
of colonial history of the Liverpool government in England, illustrating the 
policy of colonial settlement for defense and security by the state assisted 
emigration scheme in the Albany district of South Africa. The failure of 
the settlement illustrates several lessons which the British have slowly 
learned. First, the impossibility of using settlers for protection against 
mobile cattle thieves with whom only equally mobile troops and police 
could cope; secondly, the unsuitability of using pastoral land such as that 
of the Eastern Cape Colony for closer settlement; thirdly, the folly of trying _ 
to stifle criticism of public affairs by an attempt at the suppression of the 
press; and, fourthly, the inevitability of failure when an autocratic, inex- 
perienced government six thousand miles away attempts to govern British 
settlers without giving them an adequate means of expressing their views. 
and wishes. The development of the policy of responsible government and 
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part of a generation afterwards. And it brings out, too, the tasks which 
lay before the early Victorian Parliaments: of putting an end to the anarchy 
whick „prevailed in fal government, and providing for better housing 
and cheaper food, for sanitation, poor relief, the honest administration of 
charities, and the more humane treatment of criminals. In no book has 
the sum total of these needs been set forth so concisely and so vividly. 

The chapters, being the work of seventeen persons, are inevitably of 
uneven quality. It was naturally impossible to find persons who could 
speak on all the various fields with quite the authority possessed by Mr. 
J. H. Clapham on questions of work, wages, and life in the new towns; 
persons who could write with Mr. R. H. Mottram’s peculiar lucidity and 
charm; or persons who could impart the dash and sparkle to their subjects 
which Mr. Basil Lubbock has done to the account of the mercantile marine. 
And some of the most distinguished were hardly at their best. One 
wonders whether the late Sir John Fortescue would not have revised his 
chapter on the army to give it more of the clear-cut and detached qualities 
so noticeable in Admiral Ballard’s treatment of the fleet. But that is because 
one cannot forget what work Sir John could do. It seems rather invidious 
to particularize further; but one cannot resist noting the excellence of the 
chapters on architecture, on expansion and emigration, and on country life 
and sport. Nor can one refrain from asking why it is apparently so difficult 
for anyone to deal as satisfactorily with the press. 

The editor contributes the last, the most ambitious and the most inter- 
esting chapter of them all, a synthesis and interpretation entitled the “Por- 
trait of an Age”. Only by quotations may any idea of its quality be given. 
“English society was poised on a double paradox which its critics, within 
and without, called hypocrisy. Its practical ideals were at odds with its 
religious professions, and its religious belief was at issue with its intelli- 
gence.” The principal reason was this: “On one of its sides, Victorian 
history is the story of the English mind employing the energy imparted by 
Evangelical conviction to rid itself of the restraints which Evangelicanism 
had laid on the senses and the intellect; on amusement, enjoyment, art; 
on curiosity, on criticism, on science.” Yet these early Victorians were 
incorrigible optimists. “But cynicism and superciliousness .. . were alien 
to the hopeful, if anxious, generation which had taken the future into its 
hands. In their exuberance and facility, the earlier Victorians .. . were 
nearer to the later’ Elizabethans; they were not ashamed; and, like the 
Elizabethans, their sense of the worth-whileness of everything—themselves, 
their age, and their country: what the Evangelicals called seriousness; the 
Arnoldians, earnestness; Bagehot, most happily, eagerness—overflowed in 
sentiment and invective, loud laughter, and sudden reproof.” Contempo- 
rary Georgians as well as the aristocrats of Hollywood may possibly draw 
profit from this book. All students of social history will do so. 
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is an account of the South Sea Bubble which emphasizes its connections 
with John Law and the Mississippi Bubble but, as nfight Be expected, con- 
fines the view altogether to that of public finance. Ore@he side of diplomacy, 
chapters cover the end of the Northern War, the Congress of Cambrai, and 
the schemes of Ripperda. Extensive quotations would have been more 
useful to scholars than the long résumés which are employed. 

In the closing portion of his work, Herr Michael enters into the vexed 
question of king, council, and crown. Reacting from the fallacy that the 
first Hanoverian king was a figurehead, he goes perhaps too far in the 
opposite direction of assigning him almost the réle of an absolute monarch. 
The real meaning of the phrase, “The King can do no wrong”, escapes hint. 
Otherwise his design of cabinet and privy council is based on a careful 
appraisal of facts. , 

The University of Illinois. 'THEODORE CALVIN PEASE. 


Early Victorian England, 1830-1865. Edited by G. M. Younc. Two 
volumes. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xxv, 414; 
viii, 558. $14.00.) : 

One of the many compliments which may be paid this book is to say 
that it should be of the greatest value to conscientious film producers in 
Hollywood. Whether one wishes to view a ducal party partaking of an 
appalling number of entrées, roasts, and entremets, or a half-starved 
laborer’s family supplementing its scanty supply of bread with the coffee 
grounds and dripping bestowed upon it by the charitable; whether one is 
curious about the meetings of a famous hunt or the festive public hanging 
of a notorious criminal; whether one wishes to sail with nabobs to India or 
with ailing and wailing Irish emigrants to America, almost every detail will 
be found in the book’s seventeen close packed chapters and its generous 
supply of plates. And there are equally lifelike pictures of most of the 
classes which lay between the great extremes, the artisans, the merchants 
and manufacturers, the clerks, the artists, the soldiers and sailors. All the 
more striking is it that the professional and literary people are referred to 
only incidentally. The editor may feel that they have portrayed themselves 
sufficiently in literature; but the result is curious. Although it is pointed out 
that the influence exercised by preachers of the various denominations on 
all classes of the community was remarkable, the clergy receive only occa- 
sional mention; while the pre-Raphaelite painters have a whole section to 
themselves. But there is at least good reason for the emphasis laid on the 
lives of the governing classes and of the very poor. For it supplies a key 
to the brooding discontent and occasional violence of the masses, and to the 
corresponding malaise of the more fortunate, which pervaded the country 
for a generation before Victoria reached the throne, and for the better 
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Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Wo.rcanc 
Micnaer. Band IN, Teil 2, Das Zeitalter Walpoles. (Berlin: Verlag 
für, Staatswissenschaften und Geschichte. 1934. Pp. xii, 598. 32 M.) 
«To appraise the volume before us we must consider briefly the larger work 

of which it is a part. Professor Michael published his first volume in 1896. 

In it he dealt with English history from the days of the Britons to the 

death of Queen Anne in something like four hundred pages; in four 

hundred pages additional he began a detailed study of events from the 

accession of the House of Hanover. This volume was reissued with a 

second volume of about six hundred pages in rg20. With this third volume, 

therefore, Herr Michael tells the story of the Hanoverian period, 1714- 

1727, in approximately sixteen hundred pages. An “adaptation” in Eng- 

lish of Herr Michael’s history of the reign of George I had just been 

announced for Mr. L. B. Namier, 

The general form of all three volumes is the same. Except for a short 
introductory essay on source materials in the second volume, there is no 
bibliography. In all three volumes footnote citations are extremely brief. 
“RO”, “W. St. A.”, “AFF. etr.”, without series or volume citations are the 
extent of archive references for documents. Citations of printed works are 
equally brief. 

Much more than a history of England in the ordinary sense, this is a 
diplomatic history of Western Europe in the period which it covers. The 
great majority of the text deals with foreign affairs. Chapters on the 
internal history of England when they do not directly or indirectly relate to 
international affairs, are very brief, not to say unsatisfactory. There is no 
attempt whatever to deal with social history or with economic history except 
insofar as it concerns public finance. The point of view is always rigidly 

_ the official one; for Herr Michael, mankind begins with the baron. 

Considering more immediately the volume before us, it is well and 
interestingly written. Its generalizations are sweeping, sometimes even 
dramatic. Sir Robert Walpole is the hero to a degree which would delight 
the filiopietistic soul of Horace. Stanhope is a secondary hero. George I, 
as a statesman and a man, is given a far cleaner bill of health than English 
historians usually accord him. The author, giving the Duke of Newcastle 
credit for little, is at least able to credit him with industry. 

The main source bodies from which the work has been prepared are the 
Vienna archives, the Public Record Office, the Houghton MSS., and the 
Additicnal MSS., with special reference, of course, to the Newcastle Papers. 

. Documentary source material in smaller amounts has been drawn from 
many other repositories; pamphlet, memoir, and correspondence material 
has been utilized in its due place. 

Aside from diplomatic history, the most interesting thing in the volume 
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an episode in that struggle, conservative in form but, viewed as an integral 
part of the changes of the next six years, truly revolutionary in its effect on 
the position of the crown. m ., 

On the interrelations of economic and political developments Mr. Clark 
is, as one would expect, extremely interesting. On the animus against 
France he notes that “The cause of civil and religious liberty began to have 
links with that of protectionism” (p. 86). He suggests a possible connection 
between unemployment and Monmouth’s rising (p. 115). Of the devices 
used to finance the War of the League of Augsburg, he says: “They hastened 
the capitalistic development of the country’s economic resources, while at 
the same time they virtually ended the long-drawn antagonism between 
the Crown and the commons over questions of taxation” (p. 168). Of the 
place which the Bank of England won by its assistance in financing the 
war: “From this time the bank more than any other single factor was 
responsible for some characteristic features of the organization of English 
politics and business. . . . Financiers as a body felt that their security - 
depended on the bank and on the government which stood behind it: the 
Revolution settlement became the greatest of vested interests” (pp. 171- 
172). Of the economic aspects of parliamentary policy: “Parliament was 
not the organ of a landed aristocracy divided on ecclesiastical, European, 
dynastic, and constitutional questions but united in its economic interests, 
On the contrary, it was a meeting-place where divergent economic interests 
were reconciled and combined so as to provide an adequate body of support 
for the government of the day” (p. 251). 

The chapters on “Intellectual and economic tendencies”, “Literature and 
thought”, and “The arts and social life” are packed close with valuable 
information and suggestion. Yet it is a superstition of the reviewer that 
such things are the better for full-length treatment, and that ten volumes 
are more than ten times better than one for the consideration of these fields 
of human endeavor. 

The reviewer would respectfully question whether on page 8 the date 
at which parliamentary acts and ordinances became invalid on the Restora- 
tion should not be 1642 rather than 1649, as Mr. Clark seems to say. 
Whether, in view of the agreement between Louis XIV and the States - 
General for lowering the French tariff to the rates of 1664, the terms of the 
Treaty of Nymwegen were “harsh” to the Dutch (p. 86). Whether it is 
exact to describe Colbert’s tariffs as “an all-round system of protection” (p. 
86). And whether we can be sure that the balance of trade between 
England and France in the seventies was “adverse” to England (p. 87). 

A co-operative history of the quality of this initial volume will abund- 
antly justify the opinion of the publisher “that the time has come for a 
new full-scale survey of English history”. 

Vassar College. VIoLET BARBOUR. 
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away with situations. To Mr. Clark they are inextricably a part of them, 
and for all their swords and crowns, not so very powerful. 

Professor Clark is‘also one of the most European of English historians, 
and does not dismiss the Continent from his mind as English politicians 
did, “not-for the last time in history”, after the Peace of Ryswick (p. 180).° 
Though this broader view has less scope in a volume dedicated to insular 
history than in his excellent book on The Seventeenth Century, it is to 
be discerned in the association of English with European developments, 
and negatively in an unwillingness to exaggerate English statesmanship or 
English success. One may illustrate the first of these attitudes by a compari- 
son of English with Continental approach toward absolutism: “All over 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the tendency towards 
absolute monarchy encountered two main kinds of resistance, that of 
aristocracies and that of privileged corporations. In England the latter was 
ultimately to prove the more important of the two, and one of the distinctive 
characteristics of English life in later centuries is that the vigorous self- 
-direction of a large number of half-private associations was able to resist the 
state-control which on the Continent resulted equally from revolution and 
from monarchist reaction” (p. 103). Of English policy in defending the 
Spanish Netherlands against France Professor Clark speaks doubtfully: 
“No direct and immediate British interest was touched by Louis’s advance, 
and the traditional argument that it was contrary to British interest to allow 
the French to absorb the Spanish Netherlands was a hypothetical and con- 
tingent argument, relating to what would be the ultimate effect on British 
interests of a change in the strategic geography of Europe” (p. 105). In 
the smashing victories of what he calls “Marlborough’s War” Mr. Clark. 
displays little interest. Blenheim receives a scant page. But on the relation. 
between English victory and English liberty he offers this weighty com- 
ment: “They saw that the long constitutional struggle had given them. 
freedom, because it was the freedom which they had demanded, the sum . 
of hundreds of parliamentary resolutions which their kings had withstood. 
They did not see that they had paid for their liberties by turning the 
commonwealth into a fighting machine” (p. 249). Of the relations of 
England with Ireland Mr. Clark observes with a conspicuous absence of 
bias that “even if both sides had believed nothing except what was true, 
each would have had ample warrant for believing, as they did believe, that. 
the other consisted of bloody savages” (p. 282). 

The constitutional history of the period is treated with originality and 
with the author’s decided gift for compact and trenchant summary. Of 
the Interregnum he says: “A many-sided experiment in liberty had been. 
tried and failed” (p. 32). The struggle for supremacy thenceforth was to: 
be that of the restored monarchy with the landowning classes, in which 
control of municipal corporations was a vital factor. The Revolution was. 
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announcement, “that economic, intellectual, and social developments are 
at least as important as the political and constitutidnal happenings with 
which the older histories are mainly concerned. . .*® While political and 
constitutional history will be in no way neglected, full space will be given ı to 
the description of economic conditions, manners and social ‚life, and the 
arts and sciences.” A large order, even for fourteen volumes of five 
hundred pages each, for however one may wish to subordinate politics, 
they have a way of taking the stage, since it is by political changes that we . 
are accustomed to measure historical time. Not perhaps because political 
events are the most important in human experience, but because they are 
the most public, and so have a continuity that is easy to follow. Being 
common to all, from king to beggar, they serve to summarize in an un- 
satisfactory way the living together of a people, and the more obvious 
contacts with other peoples. Though Professor Clark’s treatment of poli- 
tical history is broad and simple, it absorbs nonetheless seven of his four- 
teen chapters, and intrudes upon several of the remaining seven, The 
difference between this and earlier histories is perhaps less in a subordina- 
tion of politics than in a subordination of the individual. The röle of the 
individual used to be underscored as if history were a glorified game of 
bowls in which a few expert players—Elizabeth and Napoleon—ran up 
high scores. Today history is more like a slow, glacial current which over- 
takes and overwhelms the bowlers, the bowls, and the ninepins. 

Professor Clark is one of the most dispassionate of historians. His 
estimate of Oates and Tonge as “two of the vilest liars in the world” (p. 88), 
is the only observation in the book which suggests heat, but probably it was 
coolly considered. One may illustrate this objectivity by noting the appraisal 
of the significance of James II in the Revolution of 1688, and the valedic- 
tory to William III. What followed the accession of James, says Professor 
Clark, “was merely the working-out of the contradictions which lay 
half-hidden in the existing situation. The constitution was in unstable 
equilibrium, and the revolution which ruined the Stuart dynasty was a 
shifting of the conditions in which the British people were to co-operate in 
their political life” (p. 111). Of William III he says: “His career illustrates 
the paradox that the strong men of history often achieve the opposite of 
what they intend. He had no intention of abating the prerogatives of the 
English Crown, but his elevation made the king, lately a divinely appointed 
ruler, into the first paid official of the state. He never relinquished the 
dynastic view of monarchy, and he completed the long ascent of the house 
of Orange to royal rank; but his Revolution and his resistance to Louis XIV 
were two steps towards the downfall of the French monarchy and of 
dynasticism in and after the French Revolution” (p. ıgr). It was the his- 
torical habit of Macaulay to let the grand and the wicked personages run 
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greatly encouraged the French Huguenots; while complicated religious and 
political issues in the, various German states increased the difficulties con- 
fronting France in hgy desire to “keep the peace”. 

The election of the elector of the Palatinate as king of Bohemia forced 
France to act. Considering this event as a blow to the monarchial principle, 
the French ministers decided that the whole thing was. illegal. They 
planned to arrange a compromise between Bohemia and the Hapsburg 
ruler and thus to avoid war. Louis XIII, however, looked upon the Bohe- 
mian revolt as an attack upon Catholicism and promised help to the Holy 
Roman Emperor. But the Hapsburg ruler did not welcome “French 
interest”. In-his opinion a-military victory alone could ‘settle the issue. 
Urged by the French Huguenots to help the Dutch Calvinists, and faced by 
Spanish support of the Hapsburgs, the French representative at Vienna 
was unable to carry out the pacific policy of France. The Thirty Years 
War Zollowed. 

Dr. Tapié has written a stimulating and scholarly interpretation of the 
complicated diplomatic situation which precipitated this great European 
struggle. His contribution is of special importance because of the lack 
of exhaustive works dealing with this phase of French history. For these 
reasons the reviewer hopes that the author will continue his researches in 
the period of the Thirty Years War and that this volume will be the 
first cf a number of works on the subject. 

Minor criticism could be offered at this point. An excellent bibliography, 
carefully arranged, however, indicates that Dr. Tapié has examined a vast 
amount of material covering all phases of his subject. He has not limited his 
researches to the French archives. Apparently he has tried to gather 
pertinent materials available in Central Europe, especially in Bohemia. 
He admits that a considerable portion of the documents dealing with this 
subject were destroyed during the Thirty Years War. Nevertheless, a careful 
study of the book proves that he has made excellent use of the information 
he has gathered. In the opinion of the reviewer, therefore, minor criticisms 
would be superfluous. 

The University of California. FRANKLIN C. PALM. 


The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By G. N. Ciarx, M.A., Chichele Professor 
of Economic History and Fellow of All- Souls College, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College. [The Oxford History of England, edited 
by G. N. Clark.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xix, 461. $5.00.) 

Tue series known as the “Oxford History of England”, which when 
completed will consist of fourteen volumes, makes its bow with this volume 
by the general editor. “It is now generally agreed”, runs the publisher’s 
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is more important than the geographical limitations. In the-latter case 
he has reserved full citations for inclusion in the forthcoming volume, to 
be classified under subject headings, and has been content with a cross 
reference under the place name in the present list. Thus histories, of the 
Peasants’ War or studies of the schools, universities, printing, etc., in par- 
ticular localities will be cited under those general headings. On the other 
hand, where such subjects are mentioned only incidentally in books deal- 
‘ing essentially with the history of a place, the reverse process will be carried 
out. 

In its careful accuracy and exhaustive thoroughness, Dr. Schottenloher’s 
work continues to fulfill the promise of the first volume. The present 
reviewer is still of the opinion, expressed in an earlier comment on the 
preceding volume, that some critical appraisement of the more important 
works and, possibly, a more selective method would have added to the 
usefulness of the bibliography, at least for American students. The virtues 
of completeness, however, are not to be disparaged, and they become more 
apparent as the work progresses into other than biographical fields. 

New York University. Wattace K. Fercuson. 


La politique étrangère de la France et le début de la guerre de Trente 
ans, 1616-1621. Par Vicror L. Tarı£, agrégé de l'Université, docteur 
és lettres. (Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1934. Pp. viii, 672. 120 fr.) 

Iw this scholarly volume Dr. Tapié dwells upon “the pacific character” 
of French foreign policy between 1616 and 1621. All governmental officials 
—Richelieu, Puysieux, Schomberg, Béthune, and others, who directed the 
internal and external policies of France, worked to maintain one thing only 
—peace. In trying to achieve this objective, they were continuing the 
policy of Henry IV who had negotiated the truce between the United 
Netherlands and Spain and who planned pacific settlements in Italy and 
Central Europe. Spanish interests in Italy and the Calvinist problem in 
the Germanies, however, hindered France in her attempts to prevent war. 
Traditionally an ally of the Evangelical Union in Germany, and by 1616 
a close friend of Spain, she hesitated to become involved in the affairs of 
these neighbors. “An equilibrium in Central Europe would have been 
very satisfactory to France”, writes Dr. Tapié, “but unfortunately Europe 
did not favor it” (p. 625). 

Other problems help to explain France's failure to maintain peace in 
Central Europe. Financial difficulties at home forced that country to 
neglect Central Europe at a time when French influence was needed. 
Agitations of certain noblemen and the discontent of the Huguenots at 
home caused the Regency in 1619 to draw close to Catholic Spain. At the 
. same time trouble between the Bohemians and the Catholic Hapsburgs 
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British Isles were deposed in a body, on one.occasion, for repeated failure 
to put inan appearance. 
The volumes before us are without an index, but indexes are promised 
at the end of the work. l 
i Boston University. i W. O. Auvır. 


BOOKS OF MODERN HISTORY 


Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubensspal- 
tung, 1517-1585. Herausgegeben von Kart ScHOTTENLOHER. Band II, 
Personen M-Z, Orte und Landschaften. [Die Kommission zur 
Erforschung der Geschichte der Reformation und Gegenreforma- 
tion.] (Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann. 1935. Pp. x, 760.) 

Tue appearance of the second volume of Dr. Karl Schottenloher’s 
remarkably comprehensive bibliography after the lapse of so short a time, 
little more than a year since the publication of the first of the series, calls 
again for hearty congratulations to its industrious editor and to the 
commission which has so generously sponsored it. Further cause for con- 
gratulation is to be found in the editor’s promise that the entire work will 
be completed before long. 

More than half of the present volume is devoted to the completion of 
the list: of biographical works. With the plan and scope of this section, 
those who have examined the previous volume will be familiar. The 
remainder .of the book, however, deals with a new and equally interesting 
field. Here are collected the titles of local histories, under the heading 
“Orte und Landschaften”. The number and variety of these bear witness 
to the local or civic pride as well as to the scholarly industry of generations 
of German historians. The greater states, with their princes, are reserved 
for the following volume under a separate heading, but here are included, 
among other cities and localities, those innumerable. petty states—free lord- 
ships, imperial cities, and cloisters holding directly from the emperor— 
which dotted the map of sixteenth century Germany. Geographical bound- 
aries have necessarily been more strictly drawn than in the section on 
biographical literature, but the editor has fortunately interpreted the bound- 
aries of Germany as those of the Holy Roman Empire, thus making possible 
the inclusion of places that are intimately connected with German history, 
but are scarcely German in the modern sense. 

The classification of local histories presents a number of problems, 
which Dr. Schottenloher has met with admirable good sense. Among the 
most perplexing was undoubtedly that of differentiating between works 
which are primarily local histories and those dealing with some special 
movement or subject in relation to a particular place, in which the subject 
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tinuity. The editor has been at great pains to ensure the best possible text 
and to supply us with all the important variants. 

The Cistercians were famed for their austerity. „A! of the provisions 
of the Rule of St. Benedict receive repeated emphasis in the statutes, and 
the spirit of the rule, as well, is expressed in their detailed provisions. The: 
first article of the “collectio” of 1134 contains the well-known provision 
that Cistercian houses are to be built far from the haunts of men (“in locis 
a conversatione hominum semotis”). An interesting example of Cistercian 
austerity is to be found in the provision that the houses of the order are 
not to keep animals more noted for beauty or the bizarre than for utility, 
such as deer, bear, or cranes (I, 14). 

The general chapters were concerned to keep all the houses of the 
order up to the mark. It was provided by an early chapter that the abbot 
of Citeaux should preside at all meetings and that in debate that side 
should prevail which he favored. This “father abbot” was also to be the 
official visitor of each and every house. Seemingly, Citeaux was to be the 
model to which all other houses must conform, in every particular. Ac- 
tually, as the statutes make clear, the presiding abbot appointed other 
abbots to assist him in his work of visitation. In fact he shared his authority 
and leadership in general with “the first four abbots”, of whom much is 
seen in the statutes. These were the heads of the first four abbeys founded 
after Citeaux itself, namely, La Ferté, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Marimond. 

Statutes were drawn up by a committee consisting of the father abbot, 
the first four abbots, and certain other abbots whom they, or the general 
chapter, might name. After approving the statutes the general chapter 
proceeded to the disciplining of abbots who had broken the rules of the 
order, or indulged in unbecoming conduct. The penalty was usually 
banishment from the stall, with a day or so on bread and water, but might 
extend to deposition. Monks were disciplined as well as abbots. In the 
case of abbots or monks not present about whom damaging information 
had been received the chapter would appoint one or more of its members 
as a “justice” to proceed in the matter, and report at the next chapter. 
Complaints and petitions came next, both of a very varied character, and 
full of interest to the student of almost any phase of medieval history. 

Attendance was good, it would seem. The largest number of absentees 
noted in these records was sixteen (I, 323-324). Yearly attendance was 
required, in general, but the abbots of Lombardy and Germany were 
allowed to come every other year; those from England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, every fourth year, as also those from Greece; the Syrian abbots 
might attend every fifth year. The abbots of Hungary, Poland, and Livonia 
were excused from attending the general chapter indefinitely, in 1259, on 
acccunt of the danger from the Tartars (II, 449). All the abbots of the 
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Chapter VII assembles “certaines lignes générales de cette organisation 
des voies de communication”, describing the paved highways with measure- 
ments, etc.; dirt roadggand caravan tracks; bridges, guard and signal towers; 
the water stations (in great detail), their number, size, protection, the 
system of collection and distribution of water; the organization of agricul- 
tural and pastoral centers; and finally the part played by the natives in the 
defense of the dimes. 

The conclusion comments upon the map resultant from the explorations: 
“Dans le désert de Syrie, le limes romain était, la carte le montre, non une 
limite borniére comme nos frontières modernes, mais un vaste réseau rou- 
tier parallele à la limite du territoire d’empire”, and describes the general 
features of the system as manifested in the map. 

The portfolio has a map (24x28 inches) provided with numerous 
symbols to signify the various types of structures constituting the zmes and 
161 beautifully printed plates. Most of the plates are aerial photographs 
‚showing the outlines of Roman remains invisible on the ground level, with 
data as to time of day, light, and elevation from which the photographs 
were made; some are plans translated from aerial photographs. 

M. Poidebard’s work is a very important reference book, and affords 
a clear guide for future projects of excavation in Syria. 

Western Reserve University. Rogerr SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Statuta capitulorum generalium ordinis Cisterciensis, 1116-1786. Edidit 
D. Josernus M. Canivez, Ord. Cist. Ref. Volumes I, II, 1116-1261. 
[Bibliothèque de la Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, fasc. 9 and 10.] 
(Louvain: Bureaux de la Revue. 1933; 1934. Pp. xxxi, 533; xvi, 490.) 
Arı students of medieval history will welcome the appearance of these 

volumes, for the Cistercians were of very great importance in the history 

of the Middle Ages. Within a century after its founding (A. D. 1090) 

the order had five hundred houses; and half as many more were added 

before the close of the medieval period. In their polity the Cistercians 
stood midway between the early Benedictines, with their isolated houses 
quite independent of each other, and the complete centralization of Cluny. 

Each Cistercian house was autonomous, electing its own abbot, owning its 

own property, and controlling its own finances. A general chapter of the 

abbots of the order met yearly, however, and to this chapter all the houses 
were subject. The first general chapter met in 1116. The records of this 
meeting, as well as those of the others held prior to 1134, are missing, but 
in that year the statutes of preceding years were collected and arranged in 
eighty-five articles (I, 12-32). From 1134 to 1180 there are a few gaps, 
but from 1180 to 1261 the statutes follow year by year in unbroxen con- 
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emperor seems hardly to require so subtle an explanation. However, 
althovgh there are occasional points where differences of epinion will in- 
evitably arise, there seem to be few actual mistakeg, At any rate those 
which the reviewer has noticed are too trivial to be worth mentioning. 

Detailed discussion of a work of such magnitude and scope is of course 
impossible within any reasonable limits. The reader cannot fail to be 
impressed by the high level of scholarship displayed throughout the book 
‘as well as by the sound judgment and breadth of view which are constantly 
revealed. Each chapter is accompanied by a well-chosen bibliography and 
this volume like its predecessors is indispensable to the serious historian. 

The volume of plates is designed to illustrate the period covered by this 
and the preceding volume. The illustrations are both well executed and 
well selected and form a useful and attractive supplement to the two 
volumes in question. 

The University of Texas. Frank Burr Marsu. 


La trace de Rome dans le désert de Syrie, le limes de Trajan & la con- 
quéte arabe: Recherches aériennes, 1925-1932. Par A. POIDEBARD. 
Introduction de Franz Cumonr. [Bibliothéque archéologique et his- 
torique, XVIII.] Texte; Atlas. (Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1934. Pp. 
xxiv, 2133 viii, 11, CLXI plates. 400 fr.) 

In the preface to this volume Franz Cumont introduces the reader to 
the new aeronautical exploration the results of which are set forth in the 
body of the work. He also sketches very briefly the history of Syria under 
Roman domination. After a first chapter which explains the methods of 
research involved, the second chapter defines the dimes, describes it from 
the geographical, climatic, economic’ and political, and military points of 
view, and outlines its development in its three principal periods, the second 
century, the time of Diocletian, and the Byzantine period. 

Chapters III-VI describe in detail the course of the limes, and the 
various elements of which it is composed. A review of the fourth chapter 
may serve to indicate the scheme and scope of this description. The geo- 
graphical situation of Palmyra and the mountain range running east and 
northeast therefrom are briefly described. The limes consisted of a road to 
the rorth of the mountains from Palmyra to Soura and from Soura to 

Circesium by both banks of the Euphrates, and another direct from Pal- 
© myra to Circesium following the south side of the range. These roads are 
then described in detail and section by section; tables of stations and 
distances according to aeronautical survey and the Peutinger Table; mile- 
stones, posts, and crossroads; brief history of the roads; and a strategical 
study of the angle of the dimes at Soura. All this is accompanied by frequent 
reference to the relevant plates. 
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- the Empire as a whole are of greater interest and importance than the 
scandals of the fmperial court or the details of trials before the senate. In 
order to cover all pheses of the life of the times chapters are included on 
the economic and religious developments during the period and on the 
art and literature of the Augustan age. 

The portraits of the emperors are drawn with due regard to the solid’ 
results of recent studies: Tiberius is no longer merely a hypocrite and a 
tyrant; the sanity of Gaius remains doubtful, but he is much less grotesque 
and fantastic than he generally appears; Claudius far from being a fool is 
in some respects one of the great emperors; even Nero is more of an artist 
and less of a monster than he is usually pictured. Perhaps the most striking 
novelties, however, are to be found in the Antony and Cleopatra who are 
here presented to us. In-connection with them some familiar events are 
materially altered. The funeral oration shrinks to a few words and the 
decisive factor in the battle of Actium is a mutiny of Antony’s feet. In 
both cases the reader who examines the references given will probably agree 
with the new version, but there are other points which are at least open to 
question. Many will, perhaps, hesitate to accept an Antony who has him- 
self no desire to eliminate Octavian and is with difficulty pushed into war 
without stronger evidence than his failure to interfere when Sextus Pompey 
and Lepidus were overthrown (pp. 76 £.), since his pre-occupation with the 
Parthian war will adequately explain his inaction. Some may also be 
inclined to regard the ambition attributed to Cleopatra (pp. 76 and 81) of 
ruling the Roman world as propaganda rather than fact and -to view the 
prophecies “of the overthrow and enslavement of Rome by Asia” (p. 82) 
as showing what a large number of people desired rather than as revealing 
what Cleopatra seriously hoped or intended. Rome was probably quite 
unpopular enough in the East to make such prophecies natural under the 
circumstances and Octavian had an obvious interest in making them 
widely known. 

Other doubtful generalizations and interpretations will meet the reader 
in the course of the book. Not everyone will admit that “the Republic had 
objected on principle to transmarine colonization”, and that the advocacy 
of this idea made C. Gracchus unpopular (p. 221). The opposition seems 
to have been chiefly directed against a colony on the site of Carthage, for 
Marius founded one in Corsica and some of his veterans were sectled in 
Africa. Moreover, very soon after Gracchus’s death we have the foundation 
of Narbo, a colony which though not strictly transmarine was certainly out- 
side Italy and might, therefore, be considered open to the same objections. 
Again, one may question whether when in 58 the senate offered Nero a 
perpetual consulship it was “presumably in the hope that with the continued 
exercise of this magistracy he would be led more and more into the straight 
path of Republican tradition” (p. 706), since senatorial flattery of the 
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translation. Where quotations are lacking, references to ancient sources are 
the invariable rule. Inscriptions are often cited, and an Occasional Greek 
phrase is quoted from them or other important docuffents. Our sympathy 
goes out to the author at this point, for the printer has marred his work at 
times by an indiscriminate use of accents and breathings and by an un- 
pleasant mixture of fonts. The book contains a useful bibliography, not 
without omissions, and a convenient index. 

Professor Cloché has given us a very readable book, generally accurate in 
point of fact, and more than ordinarily reflective of the social and political 
background of the period. As an interpretation of the patriotic aims and 
aspirations of one section of Athenian public opinion, it is excellent, almost 
eloquent; and if one grants an axiomatic character to the author’s premise 
that national (Athenian) interests should be paramount, it will be convincing. 

Without wishing to be unfair to the author, I cannot help feeling that his 
sympathies are to some degree the product of reflections upon the position 
which his country has occupied in European politics in modern times. 
Would it be.just to compare the spirit of Demosthenes struggling to restore 
the glorious Athens of Pericles with that of France eclipsed by the military 
power of Bismarck’s Germany? This would be no more unreasonable than 
a tendency, once quite strong among German scholars, to take the side of 
barbarian Macedonia against the invectives of Demosthenes. 

The University of Cincinnati. ALLEN B. West. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by S. A. Coox, F. E. Ancock, 

and M. P. Cuartesworru. Volume X, The Augustan Empire, 44 

B. C-A. D. 70. Volume of Plates, IV. Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN, 

M.A. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xxxii, 1057; 

ziv, 210. $11.00; $4.00.) 

Tue tenth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the nine which have preceded it. The series of which it forms a 
part needs neither introduction nor commendation. The contributors to the 
present volume are F. E. Adcock, J. G. C. Anderson, H. Idris Bell, M. P. 
Charlesworth, R. G. Collingwood, T. R. Glover, Sir Henry Stuart Jones, 
Hugh Last, A. Momigliano, A. D. Nock, F. Oertel, G. H. Stevenson, 
Eugénie Strong, Ronald Syme, and W. W. Tarn. From such collaborators 
the reader will naturally expect much and he will not find himself dis- 
appointed. 

More than half of the 865 pages of text are devoted to Augustus, in 
dealing with whose reign narrative history is subordinated to a careful 
analysis of his work and an estimate of his achievements, and the same 
policy is followed in the treatment of the other emperors. The editors and 
contributors have evidently, and rightly, considered that the conditions in 
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Besancon. [Bibliothèque de la Revue historique.] (Paris: Felix 


Alcan. 1934. Pp. 343. 40 fr.) 

THe purpose of Pofessor Cloché’s book is first to show how Athens 
regained much of the power and prestige which she had lost to Sparta in 
404, and then to trace the decline which culminated in Chaeronea. Since the 
generel course of development during this period is well known, it is unneces- 
sary to follow the author through the ten stages into which he divides the 
history of Athenian foreign policy between 404 and 338 B. C. 

More important for our purpose is the author’s point of view toward the 
complex of forces, both local and external, which determined the course of 
development, and toward the personages who were active for the good or 
evil of the Athenian state. Since Athens was directly or indirectly concerned 
with every war fought on Greek soil during the fourth century, and since she 
participated in, or was affected by every important treaty made during the 
period, this study of Athenian foreign relations is in effect a diplomatic 
history of Greece seen through Athenian spectacles. It follows then that 
there is a tendency, implicit at any rate, to adopt Athenian standards of 
value and to exalt such policies as were designed to secure Athenian interests 
and to re-establish the political and economic prestige of Athens. This leads 
naturally to a disregard for the welfare of Greece as a whole, or to the tacit 
judgment that the best interests of Hellas would have been served if Athens 
had been at all times the dominant political power. We need not be sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that the author reflects the opinions and prejudices 
of Demosthenes, for Demosthenes was the outstanding exponent of civic 
autonomy in an age when growing individualism had so weakened the old 
loyalties as to make the city-state a menace to Hellenic civilization. 

Politically, fourth-century Greece is a depressing picture, as Professor 
Cloché readily admits. Yet in his opinion it is saved from utter condemna- 
tion by the fact that it produced two statesmen, Demosthenes and his pre- 
decessor Callistratus. Isocrates, too, although his vision was not limited by 
the particularistic horizon of the city-state, receives a word of praise for the’ 
glowing propaganda with which he defended and enhanced the reputation 
of Athens. The reader wonders whether brilliant propaganda and zeal for 
nationel, z.e., Athenian interests, inevitably selfish and imperialistic when 
opportunity offers, are the sole criteria of greatness. 

Despite the sympathies of the author, and partly because of them, the 
book gives an excellent picture of the problems confronted by Athens in 
those days of almost constant diplomatic revolutions, of the differing points 
of view held by rival politicians and the social and political groups for which 
they spoke, of the decisions taken by the assembly, and of the outcome of 
these and many other factors. The narrative is reinforced at frequent inter- 
vals by direct quotations from contemporary orators and historians, mostly in 
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Part II, with Petrie collaborating only on the second part. A native of 
France, Bertrand has written numerous books, including* some historical 
novels. He has lived in North Africa, and one gathess the impression that 
he must have had a very bad time among the Mohammedan peoples ‘there. 
At any rate, the principal feature of the book—about half of it in fact—is 
devoted to an effort to prove that the Moslem domination of the Iberian 
Peninsula was a great misfortune for Spain. If Bertrand were a lawyer for 
the plaintiff or a zealous Christian monk who had been persecuted by the 
Mohammedans he could not have argued his case in more partisan fashion. 
Examples could be given ad infinitum and ad nauseam. Even in the section 
devoted to the discovery and conquest of America, Bertrand is still crusading 
and doing little else. _ 

Sir Charles Petrie makes his bow in Part II. An Oxford historian, he 
has written many books, often at the rate of one a year, but has not previously 
published any volume on Spanish history. This section of the book, which 
is much shorter than Part I, takes from 1598 to the overthrow of the 
monarchy in 1931. Mainly the story is political, with strong monarchical 
leanings, but with less bias than Part I. One feels the continued presence of 
M. Bertrand, however. For example, it is implied that the war of inde- 
pendence in New Spain may have been due to the expulsion of the Jesuits 
in the eighteenth century—certainly a very great bit of overemphasis. 

Lack of balance and proportion at times reaches ludicrous extremes. Thir- 
teen pages are devoted to the Cordovan martyrs and twenty to the Cid, while 
one finds little or nothing on such overwhelmingly more important matters 
as the evolution toward political unity of Christian Spain, the relations of 
king and church, the history of the Cortes, and many others. The alleged 
“Bibliography” is pitiful. There is a two-page list of seventy-one items, 
badly entered and without a word of comment anywhere. Considering the 
special thesis of the work, one would expect a rather liberal quota of references 
to materials on the Moslem period, but there is nothing here but a few well- 
known books, none of which warrant the conclusions of Bertrand. As an 
illustration of the lack of thoroughness of the writers, Merriman’s great Rise 
of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New is entered as of two 
volumes. The authors have not taken the pains to find out that volumes 
three and four of this indispensable work have also been published. 

The translation from the French and the handling of the literary presen- 
tation generally are good. Numerous errors are perhaps only to be expected 
in a work covering such a broad sweep of time. There is a serviceable index. 

The University of California. CHARLES E. CHAPMAN. 


La politique étrangère d’ Athènes de 404 à 338 avant Jésus-Christ. Par 
Paut Crocné, professeur à la Faculté des lettres de PUniversité de 
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The press had scarcely established itself as a political force wken social 
and economic changes ushered in a new and even more startling chapter in 
the history of journalf&n. Beginning with the invention of the steam-driven 
printing press, followed by the telegraph and telephone, the linotype and 
rotary press, photoengraving and wood pulp paper, the technological basis of 
newspaper production was completely revolutionized. While production and 
distribution were thus transformed, the general economic development, 
growth of urban areas, and spread of public education created a demand for 
the popular sensational type of journal which men like Hearst, Northcliffe, 
“and Ullstein were quick to exploit. With circulation figures rising to a 
million, with overhead for plant and personnel increasing, with competition 
. in the advertising field becoming ever keener, the metropolitan newspaper 
emerged as a mighty commercial and industrial undertaking. In the twen- 
tieth century it felt the impact of the same forces that affected large scale 
industry—concentration, rationalization, and standardization. 

Concluding chapters of the volume are concerned with the press during 
the War and postwar periods, its operation under the authoritarian regimes 
in Russia, Germany, and Italy, the further modification of the material 
aspects of the journals by mechanical invention, and the development of the 
newspaper in the Orient and the Near East. It is only in the closing pages 
that the author attempts to assess the social significance of this institution, 
the history and development of which he has so skillfully portrayed. This is 
the least satisfactory chapter in the volume. It scarcely suffices to dismiss the 
problem, as Professor Weill does, with Royer-Collard’s words: “Le bien et 
le mal de la presse sont inséparables.” A selective bibliography and an 
adequate index complete this admirable historical survey of one of the most 
perplexing institutions of the modern age. 

The University of Virginia. -Oron James Hate. 


The History of Spain. Part I, by Louis Berrrann, of the Académie 
française; part II, by Louis Berrranp and Sir Cuarzes Perris, Bart., 
M. A, F. R. Hist. S. Translated by Warre B. Wells. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1934. Pp. xv, 564. $4.00.) 

As the author of an almost unreadable history of Spain, the reviewer had 
hoped to have an opportunity to accord generous praise to this work as 
“outstandingly the best one-volume history of Spain in English”. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to make any such statement. The book és readable— 
almost as attractive as fiction; indeed, it sometimes more nearly resembles 
that than serious history. 

Most of the book is the work of Bertrand, who wrote all of Part I, from 
the Moslem conquest in 711 to the death of Philip II in 1598, and much of 
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Le journal: Origines, Evolution, et rôle de la presse périodique. Par 
Grorcrs WEILL, professeur à l’Universit€ de Caen. [L’évolution de 
Vhumanité, dirigée par Henri Berr.] (Paris: La Renaissance du 
Livre. 1934. Pp. xix, 450. 40 fr.) 

In the general index of the Cambridge Modern History the subject 
“Newspapers” finds no place and the number of entries under the general 
heading “Press” is exceeded by the number of entries accorded to the duchies 
of Jülich-Cleves and Jülich-Berg. The inference is so obvious that it need 
not be drawn. Under the circumstances Professor Weill’s volume will be 
welcomed by those whose interests encompass the field of social and cultural 
history. Drawing upon the works of Hatin, Fox Bourne, Groth, and Bauer, 
and the considerable mass of historical, literary, biographical, and sociological 
material, he has given us a tableau d’ensemble of the press that extends 
“through three centuries in four countries, Germany, the United States, 
France and England”. However, without losing sight of differences pro- 
duced by the national milieu in which the press developed, the author has 
kept the narrative focused clearly upon the fundamental and common aspects 
of institutional growth and development. 

From the manuscript newsletter through the printed newsleaflet to the 
first extant examples of this genre to achieve unmistakable periodicity, the 
author traces the genesis of the weekly newspapers of the early seventeenth 
century. Offering little beyond a simple chronicle of events, they were sub- 
jected everywhere to the hampering restrictions of censorship and monopoly. 
The abolition of the censorship in England (1695) was a landmark in the 
history of journalism. In response to the demands of English parliamentary 
and economic development, the political article and the commercial advertise- 
ment were added to the chronicle of events. Thus in the eighteenth century 
the press of the Anglo-Saxon peoples was stamped with its main features; 
it became a vendor of news, an instrument of political agitation and propa- 
ganda, and an agency for advertising. The political emancipation of the 
Continental press between 1789 and 1848 is described with a wealth of sig- 
nificant and interesting detail. Liberal forces showed great skill in using this 
new agency against conservative tradition and institutions, hence the liberty 
of the press became a cardinal point in the political program of the rising 

_ middle class. 
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der bluttriefende Dämon vom Untergange der Sonne, ihm zur Linken der 
Abend, zur Rechten der Herbst, und sie stellen auf das getäfelte Brett, die 
ihnen anheimgefallenan Völker. Das Andere ist der Majestätische Genius 
vom Aufgange der Sonne mit der glorreichsten Krone am erhabenen Haupte, 
geistvoll und liebreich vor sich gruppirend die jugendlichkräftigen Stämme 
der Slaven, ihm zur Linken der Morgen, zur Rechten der blühende Frühling 
im grünen- Gewande. : 
Liudevit Gaj Ivanovic. 
(Translation from the Russian) 

Secret, : 
Dear sir, 

Count Karl Vasilievich! 2° 

In accordance with the august command of His Majesty the Emperor, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith to Your Grace a formal document, 
confidentially communicated by Professor Gaj, who lives in Agram (which 
is in Croatia), to the Colonel of the Corps of Gendarmes, Ozeretskovskii, 
in Vienna, in which are explained the striving of the society, of which Gaj 
calls himself the head, and the purpose of this society regarding Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

In communicating the above mentioned document to Colonel Ozerets- 
kovskii, Mr. Gaj requested him to guarantee that what he, Gaj, has written 
shall remain absolutely secret and that the Russian government, now having 
in its hands the guarantee of his devotion, on which his life depends, shall 
preserve this document as a secret from the Austrian cabinet. 

SENYAVIN. 
No. 3672. 
December 14, 1838. 


20 Nesselrode. Russian Archive, Vienna, 1838, f. 319, p. 14. 
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physisch und moralisch erbärmliche, und doch dominirende österreichische . 
Deutschthum verachten, bestehenden Streitmacht, deren Kern unsere 
Militär-Gränze bildet, eine, den grössten Theil des @serreichischen Staates, 
in Russlands Arme umstürzende Wendung zu geben. : 

Aus allen diesen relationirten dennoch ‘sehr günstigen Verhältnissen. 
resultirt folgende Alternative: Russland möchte entweder den projectirten 
politischen Focus für sich und uns noch bei Zeiten durch die besagte Occupa- 
tion erreichen; oder ater um wenigstens die schon jetzt positiv bestehenden 
Vortheile für sich zu sichern, eine förmlich auctorisirte geheime Agentie in 
unserer Mitte organisiren, deren Hauptaufgabe es wäre, die Literatur im 
Geiste der russisch-slavischen Politik in Schwung zu bringen, um auf diesem 
Wege Russlands sympathische Elemente in unserer precairen Lage und 
steigenden Gefährdung von völligem Untergange zu conserviren. Mit diesem 
letzteren Vorschlage steht meine Sr. Majestät dem Kaiser im Monathe Sept. 
d. 7 zu Berlin allerunterthänigst unterbreitete Note “Im Betreff der Süd- 
Slaven” im combinirten Zusammenhange. 

Beides könnte Russland jetzt durch verhältnissmässig geringen Kosten- 
aufwand realisiren, was nach Versäumung des nun noch günstigen Zeit- 
punktes, selbst durch Verwendung der grössten Kräfte und Summen, 
nimmer mehr durchgesetzt werden könnte. Mit je grösserem Zutrauen das 
Mutterland unserer natürlichen Anhänglichkeit entgegenkommen wird, auf 
um so innigeres Aufschliessen kann es, vermög unserem patriarchalischen 
National-Character, bauen. Die Ilirier können ohne einen Familien-Vater 
nicht leben, und je stärkeren Schutz er ihnen verbürgt, je zutraulicher er 
ihnen begegnet, mit desto grösserer Hingebung schliessen sie sich an ihn an. 
Dieser unserem National-Gemüth tief inwohnende Character-Zug, bewährte 
sich bei dem ilirischen Stamme, wie dies die Geschichte beweist, selbst gegen 
sein eigenes Interesse von Fremden durch Täuschung und Trug missbraucht. 

Ia jedem Falle der oben ermittelten Alternative, sind wir bereit, mit 
jeglicher Aufopferung für den mächtigen russisch-slavischen Thron, als die 
unserer Überzeugung nach, einzige Basis unserer National-Existenz zu 
wirken und uns jeder Ordre, der wir in Folge dieses Documentes als des 
Pfandes unserer kindlichen Hingebung, mit Zuversicht entgegenharren, mit 
Gerhorsam zu fügen. Wien am ı November 1838. 

Liudevit Gaj Ivanovič. 
Post Scriptum. 

Wir Ilirischen Slaven haben (um alle, im obigen Documente kurz 
auseinandergesetzten Motive, auf meine gewöhnlichen, meist aus Gleich- 
nissen bestehenden, schriftlich und mündlich popularisirten, Doctrinen 
zurückzuführen) kein eigenes Befugnis, auf dem wir zum dauernd sicheren 
Port unserer slavischen National-Existenz gelangen könnten. Es locken uns 
aber Capitaine fremder Schiffe mit Winken und Versprechungen auf ihren 
trügerischen Bord, sollen wir ihnen folgen? Sollen wir als getäuschte 
Matrosen unter ihrem Befehle selbstmörderisch gegen jenes kolossale Schiff 
ziehen, welches dem gesamten Slaventhum gehörend, von der Vorsehung nur 
allein dazu bestimmt ist, uns in den ersehnten Hafen im Mitten aller Stürme, 
durch unsere Kräfte verstärkt gefahrlos zu bringen. 


Es rückt die Stunde heran, und es nähern sich zwei Wesen dem grossen 
Schachbrett von Europa, um durch die letzten verhängnissvollen Züge zu 
entscheiden, wem gehören solle unser Jahrhundert. Das eine der Wesen ist 
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in den besagten türk.-ilirischen Provinzen heimlich schon mit Waffen 
versehen ist, und wir uns nach sicheren Daten der dortigen Munitions- 
Vorräthe nebst Fabriken, gleich beim ersten Überfalle leicht bemächtigen 
würden, so wäre es dennoch,—wenn nicht beim Beginne, doch im Verfolge 
der Unternehmung, — zur Behauptung der Occupation unumgänglich noth- 
wendig, dass uns Russland ein Quantum von Waffen, vorzüglich Kanonen 
sammt Munition und anderen Bedarf zukommen liesse, was zur See am 
füglichsten zu bewerkstelligen wäre, da es-ohne dies im Plane liegt, sich 
gleich beim ersten Angriff der an Cerna Gora angränzenden Albanesisch- 
ilirischen Küste zu bemächtigen. Auch könnten uns Hilfstruppen, sammt 
anderen Subsidien, im Falle der Noth durch Bulgarien und Serbien zuge- 
hend werden.!? 

Da es übrigens von der Combination des russischen Cabinettes abhängt, 
die Ausdehnung der beabsichtigten Operationen entweder zu erweitern, oder 
auf ergeren Gränzen zu beschränken; so müsste ausdrücklich bestimmt 
werden, ob Serbien mit in den zu basirenden russisch-slavischen Focus 
gezogen, oder noch ferner in den Händen des halsstärrigen, dem Volke 
äusserst verhassten Milo$ bleiben soll. Im letzteren Falle müsste derselbe von 
Russland aus, unter Androhung schonungsloser Strenge entweder zur 
gänzlichen Unthätigkeit, oder zu einer angemessenen Theilnahme angehalten 
werden. Wiewohl letzteres, für das oben aufgestellte allein wahre Interesse 
mit augenscheinlicher Gefahr verbunden wäre, da es nicht zu bezweifeln ist, 
dass dieser rohe und listige Machthaber sein Privatinteresse jeder edleren 
Tendenz vorziehend schr bald feindselig eingreifen würde. 

Sollte etwa, der dem Anscheine nach, nicht sehr ferne Krieg zwischen 
Russland und England nebst geheimen Alliierten bald ausbrechen, dann 
bietet der erste Kanonnenschuss von Seite Russlands den günstigsten Moment 
zum gemeinschaftlichen Aufbruche. Unsere Unternehmungen im Süden 
wären ‘dann für das nordöstliche Mutterland in vieler Hinsicht doppelt rüstig 
und um vieles erfolgreicher und schneller ausführbar. Sollte jedoch dieser 
Moment unterbleiben, so ist demungeachtet aus einleuchtenden Gründen, die 
Bewerkstelligung unseres Planes durchaus nicht ins Weite zu verschieben; 
da der zu begründende russisch-slavische Focus, für jeden denkbaren Fall 
-berechenbare positive Vortheile gewähren würde. 

Indem sich, der obenerwähnte sehr schnell zu popularisirende Prätext 
der Insurrection, in den öffentlichen Organen durch Aufstellung analoger 
Fälle, dann durch geheime, mit dem russischen Cabinette in voraus verab- 
redete diplomatische Demonstrationen gegen Westeuropa von uns aus ohne 
Schwierigkeit behaupten liesse; es wäre wohl kaum eine Verwickelung der 
äusseren Verhältnisse zu befürchten, und zwar um so weniger, da der 
Kampf bloss auf die Gränzen jener tirk.-ilirischen Provinzen beschränkt, als 
eine locale Angelegenheit der Christen von dem Cabinette Russlands auf 
directem und indirectem Wege leicht vertheidigt und geltend gemacht 
werden könnte. 

Würde aber durch unvorhergesehene Ereignisse bestimmt, Österreich 
feindselig einschreiten wollen, so hängt es von Russland ab, durch unsere 
und unserer Eingeweihten Vermittelung, der meistens aus Slaven, welche das 


19 fn 1839 Pogodin confidently expected a general insurrection of the Bulgarians and 
their emancipation by Russia, as part of the, acute Eastern crisis of that year. In 1841 
the western Bulgarian provinces rose in revolt (Barsukov, V, 308; Alois Hajek, Eulgarien 
unter der Türkenherrschaft, Berlin, 1925, pp. 155-162; Sax, p. 295). 
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Einen ähnlichen Plan fasste schon einst der scharfsinnige Kaiser Joseph II . 
und trachtete ihn für seine Germanisirung auszuführen. Die Klippen, an 
denen seine ‚Unternehmungen scheitern mussten, sind mir bekannt; und ich 
halte es, wie manche andere derlei glückliche Fügüngen, für ein gutes 
Vorzeichen, dass mir sein diesfälliger Aufruf im Manuscript in die Hände 
fiel. f g 

Eine genaue Kenntniss der statistischen und strategischen Lage oben- 
benommener türk.-ilirischer Provinzen, aus denen bereits in Folge meiner 
Thätigkeit die einflussreichsten Corporationen beider christlichen Kirchen an 
mich, als den, ihrer sehnsuchtsvollen Meinung nach, activen Vermittler 
zwischen den ilirischen Slaven und Russland accreditirte Manner zu wieder- 
holten Malen gesendet haben, garantirt mir fiir den sicheren Erfolg der Unter- 
nehmung, wenn ich durch Disponibilität der zur Ausführung unbedingt 
nothwendigen Mittel, den vorbereiteten Gemüthern thatsächlich beweise, 
dass ich als wirklicher Bevollmächtigter unserer russisch-slavischen Regirung 
agire.18 

Im Sinne des abgesagten allseitig berechneten Plans, miissten vorerst noch 
einige nicht anders als durch Bestechung Versprechungen zugänglichen 
Nationalen von bedeutendem Range und Einflusse vorzüglich in der Militär- 
Gränze und in dem Reiche gewonnen werden, die sonst auf unsere Opera- 
tionen nachtheilig einwirken könnten. Dann müssten die bereits gewon- 
nenen, und für den Plan schon wirkenden Männer, auf ihren respectiven 
Posten förmlich salarirt und auf diese Weise in activen Stand gesetzt werden, 
um dass sie in jedem Falle die ihnen zu ertheilenden Aufträge mit Nach- 
druck und Schnelligkeit ausführen könnten. Von letzteren befindet sich 
hauptsächlich in der Militär-Gränze unter den Officieren und Subalternen, 
dann unter der Geistlichkeit beider Kirchen und unter den Volksältesten 
(Starc$ine) schon jetzt eine so bedeutende Anzahl, dass es bei der oben 
angedeuteten Aufregung und allgemeinen Sehnsucht, bloss von der Quantität 
disponibler Summen abhängt, jede zu benöthigende Masse von Streitkräften 
zur Ausführung des Plans herauszuheben und mit sich fortzureissen. . 
Ausserdem wären noch mehrere zu Kriegsoperationen nothwendige Branchen 
zu werben, die wegen unverhältnissmässigen Mangels und kärglichen 
Unterhalts von Noth und Mangel gedrückt, in unserer nächsten Umgebung 
jederzeit zu haben sind. Ferner müssten unter mancherlei Vorwänden einige 
unentbehrliche Requisiten eingekauft, und an bereits ausgemittelten dem 
Zwecke entsprechenden Punkten deponirt werden. 

Zur Bestreitung aller hier kurz bezeichneten Erfordernisse und zur Ausfüh- 
rung des entscheidenden Schlages, welcher mit überraschender Schnelligkeit 
bewerkstelligt werden müsste, damit die Feinde zur Besinnung und zu 
Gegenmassnahmen keine -Zeit gewännen, brauchen wir nunmehr noch eine 
documentirte Vollmacht und disponible Summen von Russland, von welchen 
nach einem beiläufig berechneten Überschlage drei Mill. Gulden C. M. 
hinreichen würden. Obgleich der grösste Theil der Christlichen Population 


18 Gaj undoubtedly exerted great influence over the younger Franciscans of Bosnia 
who were trained in the Zagreb seminary (Fischel, p. 139; “Pisma pisana Dru. Ludevitu 
Gaju”, op. cit., pp. 227-241). In 1837 the pasha of Bosnia complained to Austria of Gaj’s 
pernicious propaganda in his province (Kulakovskii, pp. 213-215). The Bosnian insur- 
rection of 1837 seems, however, to have been the work of Mohammedans, enraged at the 
attempts of Mahmud II to centralize the administration and to limit the spahis’ right to 
exploit their fellow Slavs, the Christian kmets (Sax, pp. 259-260). 
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englischer Uniform unter türkischer Beschirmung machinirenden Pseudo- 
Prätendenten vòn Monte-Negro.?” Auch ist die in strategischer. und com- 
mercieller Hinsicht éaberaus wichtige Lage Maltas, und die dem ilirisch- 
albanesischen Gestade nahe gelegene Verbindung des Adriatischen Meeres 
mit dem Mittelländischen; ferner der erst schon von den Römern hoch 
gepriesene und unerschöpfliche Reichthum an edien Metallen und anderen 
Natur-Produkten in den tiirk-ilirischen Provinzen, aus deren grossen 
Waldungen die Engländer seit geraumer Zeit das beste Schiffbauholz in 
Menge fortschleppen, für den Westen lockend genug um sich um die durch 
obenberührten Chikanen und durch das in unseren Gegenden stets zuneh- 
mende Depauperations-system, die unzufriedenen Südslaven, für jeden 
Preis zu bewerben, und ihren weltberühmten Heroismus, den selbst der 
corsische Held hochschätzte, für Zwecke antislavischer Politik zu miss- 
brauchen; wodurch unsere gemeinschaftliche National-Existenz auf immer 
zertrümmert wäre. 

Die Lösung der obengestellten Frage hängt dem zu Folge einzig und 
allein von Russland ab und liesse sich, nach meiner, aus reifer Prüfung 
aller Umstände resultirenden Überzeugung, auf keine andere Weise 
zweckdienlich bewerkstelligen, als wenn Russland mit Benützung der bereits 
Wirksamkeit gemachten Vorarbeiten ungesäumt zu Präoccupationen 
schreiten würde. 

Vor Allem müsste der durch Elend und Uberdruss den fremden schon 
in thätigem Anzuge begriffenen Machinationen offenliegenden Weg von 
llirien, nämlich Bosnien, Türkisch-Croatien, Hercegovina, Albanien und 
Serbien durch meine bereits allenthalben planmässig basirte Vermittelung 
und durch die unsagbar thätige Hilfe des dem russischen Thron aufrichtig 
und treu ergebenen und mit dem in Einverständniss stehenden Wladika 
vom Monte-Negro, unter dem öffentlichen Prätext einer Befreiung der hart- 
bedrängten Christen vom Muhamedanischen Joche überfallen alarmirt und 
im Sinne unseres gemeinschaftlichen Interesses Russlands’ Scepter insgeheim 
unterworfen und zu einem förmlichen russischen focus in mitten der ilirischen 
Slaven umgestaltet werden. 


17 In 1838 a struggle broke out between the Vladyka Negos of Montenegro and Ali 
Pasha of Herzegovina. A Russian officer, Kovalevskii, engaged in exploration in these 
regions, arranged an armistice, thus arousing great suspicion among the Austrian authori- 
ties. In reporting the Austrian complaints, the Russian chargé in Vienna koped that’ 
Kovalevskii “would impose on himself a greater reserve” (Russian Archives, Struve to 
Nesselrode, Vienna, Sept. 7/19, 1838, confidentielle, f. 319, no. 271). When, three weeks 
later, the Russian ambassador forwarded Kovalevskü’s own report, Nicholas penciled on 
it: “Mr. Kovalevsky a’fort bien agi” (R. A., Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Venice, Sept. 27/ 
Oct. 9, 1838, f. 319, p. 2). These two dispatches were placed in the separate folio with 
Gaj’s memorandum and marked “Secret”, At the end of November the Russian embassy 
forwarced‘a letter from the Vladyka of Montenegro, communicating the convention con- 
cluded with the pashas of Herzegovina and Bosnia, which confirmed the political inde- 
pendence of his tiny country (R. A., Struve to Nesselrode, Vienna, Nov. 16/28, 1838, 
f. 217, no. 89). In May, 1839, Tatishchev had again to report that fresh acts of cruelty 
committed by Ali Pasha of Herzegovina seemed likely to lead to a renewal of hostilities 
with Negoš (R. A., Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, Apr. 26/May 8, 1839, £. 213, no. 74). 
In 1840 the struggle was renewed and lasted till 1842 (Carl, Ritter von Sax, Geschichte des 
Machtverfalls der Türkei, 2d ed., Vienna, 1913, p. 295). Egor Petrovich Kovalevskii 
later published an account of his journeys in Montenegro (Barsukov, VI, I 43). 


. 
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Contrast zu der sehr begiinstigten papistischen Hierarchie bildet, durch diese 
und ähnliche Bedrängnisse wird die Lage der äusserst gedufdigen Granzen, 
zeitweise so unerträglich, dass sie es vorziehen, sebest nach Bosnien in 
grösseren Massen auszuwandern,—so übersiedelten sich, um viele dieser 
Ereignisse zu übergehen, erst vor kurzer Zeit mehr als 100 Familien ays 
den Gebirgen der kroat. Carlstädten Generalität, nach türkisch-Croatien 
über. 

Der aus solchen Plackereien eritspringende Unmuth nimmt nicht allein 
in der Militär-Gränze, sondern auch in sämtlichen ilirischen Provinzen 
täglich zu; und zwar in Croatien, Slavonien, und Nieder-Ungarn durch 
Magyarisirung; in Steyermark, Kärnthen und Krain durch Germanisirung; 
in Görz, Istrien und Dalmatien durch Italisirung; in Bosnien, Türkisch- 
Croatien und Hercegovina durch die allbekannte Mahomedanische Barbarei; 
und in Serbien durch die aus Trotz und Bosheit eines, gegen die slavische 
Hauptmacht undankbaren Milo’, immer mehr um sich kreisende Demoral- 
isirung. l i 

Die so allenthalben grossirende Entslawisirung mit ihrem Gefolge von 
Misshelligkeiten both mir die günstige Gelegenheit dar, in sämtlichen 
ilirischen Provinzen eine Sehnsucht nach dem väterlichen Oberhaupte des 
russisch-slavischen Mutterlandes zu wecken, die sich in meinem weit 
ausgedehnten und mitten im Gewirre feindseliger Umstände durch grosse 
Opfer mir selbst geschaffenen Wirkungskreise dermassen belebte, dass sie 
sich bereits überall äussert, vorzüglich aber in der kriegerischen Militär- 
Gränze, wo sie in trauten Cirkeln, auch selbst unter den Gemeinen sehr 
oft in den slavisch-patriotischen Toast “Bože Zwi našega Cara Nikolaja, 
Bože Zwi našu Russiul” enthusiastisch ausbricht.!® 

Nun entsteht in unserer russisch-slavischen Politik die höchst wichtige 
Frage, wie diese so vortheilhaft geweckte Sehnsucht und Stimmung zu einer 
Kraft concentrirt werden könnte, die für das oben aufgestellte gemeinschaft- 
liche Interesse bei jedem Andrange kritischer Weltereignisse, entscheidende 
Folgen sichern würde,—eine Frage, die eine um so genauere Beleuchtung 
verdient, da, wie es sogar aus öffentlichen Organen bekanntlich zu entnehmen 
ist, das ganze westliche Europa, die baldige Vereinigung aller Slaven-Stimme 
unter Russlands mächtigem Scepter, mit grosser Bangigkeit und Furcht und 
Hass gegen die vereinigende Hauptmacht mit fingirten Verfämungen alle 
Welt zu verhindern trachtet. 

Die auf diese Weise gegen Russland und seine sympathisirenden 
Stammverwandten, nur wegen Thatkraft aufgestachelte, und merklich 
zunehmende Antipathie im Orient und Occident könnte doch endlich die 
kolossalen Grundsätze unserer Stütze unterminiren und umso leichter, da 
schon jetzt ein verblendeter Stamm an der Weichsel, für unser gemeinschaft- 
liches Interesse mit Gewalt gefesselt werden muss; die übrigen aber nament- 
lich ilirischen, der Entslawisirung hilflos preisgegebenen Stämme, bei fort- 
gesetzter Vernachlässigung von Seite Russlands, der natürlichen Pflichten 
gleichsam entbunden und so seinem Interesse gänzlich entrissen, endlich 
sogar zu feindlichen Werkzeugen gegen dasselbe umgestaltet werden 
könnten. Hier genügt zunächst ein Blick auf die geheimen Umtriebe der 
Franzosen und Engländer, dann auf ihren angeblichen Schützling, den in 


16 Kopitar, the Slovene scholar, hostile to Gaj’s plans for South Slav fusion, was 
indignant at the enthusiasm of the border regiments for the Illyrian agitation (Kulakovskii, 
P. 199). 
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der Magyaren mit Kraftaufwande daran gearbeitet wird, auch noch die 
slavisch gesinnten Stände für sich zu gewinnen, so könnte ihnen dies um so 
gewisser gelingen, wenn die für das russisch-slavische Interesse wirkenden 
Patrioten, an deren Sitze ich stehe, ihren trotz allen Hindernissen bereits 
gewonnenen Resultaten und rastlos fortgesetzten Bestrebungen, dem durch 
seine grossen Mittel imponirenden Feinde gegenüber, das nöthige Uberge- 
wicht zu geben, noch lange ausser Stand belassen bleiben. 

Abermals ein wichtiger Moment für die russisch-slavische Politik, der, 
wenn er rücksichtslos versäumt werden sollte, für Russland, so günstig, als 
er jetzt ist, um keinen Preis wieder herbeigerufen werden könnte, da die 
Magyaren durch vielseitige Schmeicheleien exaltirt und durch geheime Ver- 
bindungen angespornt mit einer Manie für französische und englische Institu- 
tionen glühend, ja sogar in ihrem Übermuthe ihr politisches und nationales 
Treiben und Leben auf.eine beinahe fantastische Weise, ausdrücklich 
mit England vergleichend, ihrem vorgesteckten Ziele ohne Zeitversäumnis 
zueilen. 

Ausserdem sollte hier wohl erwogen werden, dass unter den Magyaren 
der blutdürstige Hass gegen die Slaven, sowohl durch Bücherwesen, 
Journalistik, Predigerstuhl, - Schulen und Lieder, als auch sogar durch 
Sprichwörter (wie z. B. “Tot nem ember”, “Der Slave ist kein Mensch”) 
in die Volksmasse verpflanzt und durch Prämien gemährt, schon so weit 
gediehen ist, dass sich die Vertilgungssucht in förmlichen Parolen (wie 
z.B. “Tod den Russen”, “Oroszok”, wie sie namentlich uns Ilirier zu nennen 
` pflegen, dann, “Vertilgung der slavischen Zunge!”) kundthut, ja selbst häufig 
zu verbrecherischen Thätigkeiten ausartet. 

Was für uns Südslaven in den ungarisch-ilirischen Comitaten der 
Magyarismus, das ist in unserer Militärgränze der Germanismus. Fünfzehn 
Gränz-Regiments-Cantone werden, wie bekannt, in ununterbrochenem 
Terrain vom Adriatischen Meere bis an die Militärgränze von Siebenbürgen 
von ilirischen Slaven bewohnt, welche aus ihrer Mitte, ohne sich zu erschöp- 
fen, über 120,000 wohlgeübte, jedem Ungemach trotzende Krieger ins Feld 
zu stellen vermögen, in deren Brust der schon von Kindheit an geweckte 
Heldensinn, durch fortwährende Waffenübungen und kriegerische Szenen 
am türkischen Gränzcordon zu einer unglaublichen Entschlossenheit und 
Ausdauer erstarkt ist. Diese Krieger, durch deren Tapferkeit die türkischen 
Unternehmungen so oft gescheitert sind, und von denen ständlich Tag und 
Nacht mehrere Tausende die gefährlichsten Posten längs dem ganzen 
abbesetzten Cordon in ununterbrochener Kette, bei jeder Jahreszeit unter 
freiem Himmel bewachen, bekommen von der Regirung nicht nur keinen 
Sold, sondern sie müssen vielmehr, von ihren grösstentheils sehr unfrucht- 
baren Grundstücken bedeutende Steuer zahlen und nebst Bestreitung aller 
Commun. Lasten, sich allein monturen, und im Cordon-Dienste auf längere 
Zeit, oft mehrere Meilen von Hause entfernt, verproviantiren. 

Zu dem wird ihr National-Gefühl durch die deutschen General-Com- 
mandos, die das Josephinische Germanisirungssystem eifrig verfolgen, auf 
eine erbitternde Weise verwundet. Diese Wunden wurden insbesonders bei 
‚der, der russisch-slavischen Kirche angehörigen, sehr zahlreichen Gränz- 
population vor wenigen Jahren durch wiederholte Unions-Versuche noch 
schmerzlicher gemacht, und werden heut zu Tage fortwährend dadurch 
erneuert, dass ihre-Geistlichkeit von der.Regirung absichtlich vernachlässigt 
und ihre Kirche in Allem unmiitterlich: behandelt, einen schmachvollen 
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nähren, um’ ihn zu abermaligen, wenn auch nicht entscheidenden, doch 
immerhin im Gefolge anderer Weltereignisse, für das Slayenthum gefähr- 
lichen Bewegungen zu missbrauchen. 

Jetzt ist der Moment, wo auch Russland entschei®en kann, ob auch die 
ilirisch-slavischen Provinzen für eine verhängnissvolle Zeit eine gefährliche 
Waffe fremder Intriguen und etwa ein den Polen ähnlicher Spielball;—oder 
ein russisch-slavisches Bollwerk gegen fremdliche Agitationen, an der dem 
Westen leicht zugänglichen adriatischen Küste, werden sollen. Ein Moment, 
der umsomehr beachtet zu werden verdient, da die über einen bedeutenden 
Theil der ilirischen Slaven mittelbar dominirenden Magyaren bei ihrer 
steigenden Überspannung im Andrange kritischer Verhältnisse augenblick- 
lich bereit wären, mit den Polen gemeinschaftliche Sache zu machen. 

Der Magyarismus in Ungarn ist wie eine Seuche ansteckend, denn er 
verzehrt zunächst in den zahlreichen durch viele Vorrechte und grossen 
Reichthum zu nachdrücklichen Unternehmungen qualificirten Adel und in 
dem über allem Masse reich dotirten Catholischen Clerus. Es schliessen sich 
daher immerfort deutsche, walachische, am zahlreichsten aber slavische Rene- 
gaten an diese Hydra an. Hier wären um so gefährlichere Folgen zu befürch- 
ten, da es bekannt ist, dass die Magyaren uralten, instinktmässigen Groll 
gegen Russland, so wie hingegen ihre Sympathie für Polen schon so oft, 
namentlich aber in der letzten Revolution, auch die kroatisch-slavonischen 
Edelleute mit sich fortreissend, durch Thatsachen bewiesen haben. 

Und eben diese Magyaren, die schon vor Tausend Jahren uns Südslaven 
von unseren nordöstlichen Ländern gewaltsam trennten, später durch Her- 
beirufung der Türken langwieriges Elend über uns ausgeschüttet haben, 
trachten in der Gegenwart durch zwangvolle Magyarisirung, der unter der 
ungarischen Krone stehenden zahlreichen Slaven, ein grosses Magyarisches 
Amalgam, so schnell als möglich zu gestalten, um sich sodann in ange- 
wachsener Masse, einerseits durch ihre erkünstelte Präponderanz, nach 
Massgabe der Umstände, entweder des österreichischen Staates zu bemäch- 
tigen, oder von demselben loszureissen; andererseits aber, die, nach angeblichen 
alten Prätensionen zur ungarischen Krone gehören sollenden ilirisch- 
türkischen Provinzen, Bosnien, Türkisch-Croatien, Hercegovina, Serbien und 
Bulgarien, derselben wieder einzuverleiben, um so ihrer vermeintlichen 
politischen Bestimmung gemäss, im Sinne des Westens, einen Antipoden 
gegen unseren mächtigen Nordosten zu construiren. 

Diese mit schlauer Consequenz und mit Eifer betriebene Machination 
macht um so raschere Fortschritte, da sie vom Regirenden heute irrig 
begriffen, und in der Verblendung, für das einzige Mittel um sich gegen das 
Slavische Russland in Zukunft, wenn auch metamorphosirt, zu behaupten, 
gehalten, öffentlich begünstigt und heimlich unterstützt; von dem sammt 
seinen Söhnen vollends magyarisirten Palatin aber vielleicht aus Privat- 
Absichten, auf alle mögliche Art, wie dies tägliche Facta beweisen, mit 
Aufopferung grosser Geldsummen befördert; und durch Metternich, den die 
Magyaren seit kurzem mit doppeltem Blutbande, als Schwiegervater und 
Schwiegersohn, listig umstrickt und an sich gefesselt haben, von Ent- 
blössungen beschirmt wird. 

. Da nun ein bedeutender Theil des Adels und der Catholischen Geist- 
lichkeit auch in unseren, zu "Ungarn gehörenden, ilirisch-slavonischen 
Königreichen: Croatien und Slavonien, mit der gegen Russland planmässig 
agirenden Aristocratie in Ungarn schr sympathisirt, und zudem von Seite 
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nationäl and democratic idealism with his own autocratic regime, turned 
away from Liudevit Gaj and the half-shaped forces which he led. 


oe Pur E. Mosery. 


Union College. 7 


MEMORANDUM OF LIUDEVIT GAJ 


Das politisch nationale Interesse aller slavischen Völker kann und muss 
mit jenem Russlands nur ein und dasselbe sein, jedes andere mit diesem 
Interesse unvereinbare Streben ist antislavisch, ist ein Verrath an der eigenen 
Nation, ist ein moralischer Selbstmord, ist daher ein Verbrechen, das früher 
oder später in fremden Fesseln gebüsst werden muss. 

Wir Slaven haben unbewusst unserer Überzahl in Europa so lange nichts, 
oder wenigstens nicht viel bedeutet, bis nicht Rüssland den grösseren Theil 
unserer Kräfte zu einer politischen Macht vereinigend, als würdiger 
Repräsentant der grössten Nation auf der Weltbühne mit jugendlicher 
Riesenkraft auftrat, und den tausendjährigen Unterdrücker unserer National- 
ität Respect einflösste. 

Wenn wir dem feindseligen Prinzip Europas, welches schon in den 
ältesten Zeiten die grössten Slavischen Reiche zertrümmerte, und in unserer 
Zeit, durch Russlands Grösse neuerdings geweckt, mehr als je, selbst in den 
entferntesten Himmelsstrichen gegen Alles, was Slavisch ist, zerstörend 
intriguiert, kraftvoll widerstehen und eine unserer Nation würdige Stellung 
behaupten wollen; so müssen unsere Stämme mit Aufopferung aller Separat- 
Interessen und mit Unterdrückung aller Parteiungen zu der bereits fest- 
begründeten Central-Macht streben und sich mit einer dem slavischen 
Gemüth allein entsprechenden kindlichen Hingebung um Einen Vater, der 
allein sie zu beglücken vermag, Hand in Hand gruppiren. 

Wer diese grossartige Centralisirung des gesamten Slaventhums um Einen 
Herrscher für eine unpraktikable Idee hält, kennt nicht die Ursachen der 
Melancholie, die sich im Leben und Liede aller Stämme kundgibt, welche 
so vielmal an der Ausführung derselben, zu der sie, vermög ihrer patriar- 
chalischen Gemüthsart, von Natur aus bestimmt sind, theils gewaltsam, theils 
durch Einimpfung fremdartiger Grundsätze, gehindert wurden; der kennt 
nicht das de facto in den rein ilirisch-slavischen Provinzen bestehende ächt 
nationale Familienleben im Grossen, wo um seine Gospodar, oft mehr als 
160 Familienglieder in Eintracht und kindlichem Gehorsam versammelt 
leben, —was dem heutigen Westeuropa fremd ist. 

Die nichtslavischen Völkerschaften, denen die Möglichkeit, dass sich die 
gestreuten Glieder der Grossen Slavenfamilie unter dem väterlichen Ober- 
haupte Russlands vereinigen könnten, wie ein Schreckbild entgegensteht, 
. sind öffentlich und insgeheim bemüht der Verwirklichung dieser Natur- 
gemässen Idee, alle nur denkbaren Hindernisse in den Weg zu legen. Indem 
sie unter unseren Stämmen Hass und Zwietracht säen, begegnen sie nur 
jenen Slaven mit erheuchelter Freundlichkeit, die sich durch Antagonie 
gegen Russland um ihre schlauen Anschläge bewusst oder unbewusst 
gleichsam verdienstlich machen. 

In diesem Geiste der uns... (one word missing) Opposition strengen sie 
sich rastlos an, den ohnedies verblendeten und dem wahren Interesse ent- 
fremdeten Stamm an der Weichsel in der Anti-slavischen Tendenz ‘zu 
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that of the Illyrians to Austria. The question of his good faith toward 
Russia should, however, be answered in his favor. The Special care with 
which his memorandum was preserved in the Rufan archives, his own 
plea for secrecy, point to his sincerity. His memorandum, on the other 
hand, displays a phenomenally provincial ignorance of the true currents 
of Russian foreign policy in that period. Nicholas I, the champion of 
absolutism and legitimacy, was to promote wholesale rebellion against 
his ally, the sultan of Turkey. This was to be organized by conspiracy 
with the subjects of his other ally, the emperor of Austria. The new 
Eastern crisis which was maturing in 1838 was to revolutionize thie 
northwest of the Balkan peninsula. Nicholas’s own hope was to come 
through the crisis without a general war. Under these circumstances 
Gaj’s program could not find acceptance with Nicholas. 

By 1842 this first and rudimentary phase of Pan-Slav enthusiasm 
came to a close. Pogodin’s 1840 report on the western and southern 
Slavs had been read by Nicholas I “with pleasure”. His 1842' report 
was received ungraciously, and Pogodin was warned against further ex- 
pression of sympathy for the South Slavs in his Moskvityanin. Šafárik, . 
in Prague, was obliged, for dread of the Austrian police, to beseech 
Pogodin never again to refer to him in any writings on the Slavs.” 
The use of the terms yria and Illyrian was now forbidden in Croatia, 
and the Zagreb censorship confided to a pro-Magyar.'? Gaj had grounds 
for attributing these persecutions to Russian intrigue. In Vienna the 
Russian government was accused of having instigated the Turkish gov- 
ernment to demand the suppression of the Illyrian agitation.'? Nessel- 
rode is supposed to have warned Metternich as early as June, 1840, 
against the Illyrians’ revolutionary tendencies.!* In December, 1842, in 
answer to Metternich’s expressed apprehensions over alleged Russian 
support for the Illyrian movement, Nicholas denied the slightest desire 
on his part to encourage the Croat nationalist party." In any case, 
after 1842 Gaj and his adherents strove continually to demonstrate their 
loyalty to the Austrian government, thus to win back the relative free- 
dom enjoyed prior to the disturbances of that year. The Croat move- 
ment, forced to the defensive, abandoned its youthful enthusiasm for 
Russia. Nicholas I, instinctively recognizing the incompatibility of its 


11 Barsukov, V, 330-345; VI, 392, 393; VII, 62-71. 
12 Kulakovskii, p. 177. 


13 “Pisma pisana Dru. Ludevitu Gaju”, op. cit, p. 327. 

14 Fischel, p. 139. 

15 F, Martens, Recueil des traités conclus par la Russie avec les Puissances étrangères, 
vol. IV, pt. 1, pp. 501-502, 
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Magyars are attempting to overcome that force of attraction, to amalga- 
mate the Slavs Into a Hungarian state strong enough to dominate Austria 
or else to break awt} and make common cause with the Poles against 
Russia. Gaj proposes Russian help in forming a “focus”, made up 
of Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, Herzegovina, and Albania. He must be 
supplied with three million Austrian gulden in order to raise the neces- 
sary force. The number of fighters available will depend on the amount 
of money at his disposal. If the imminent war between Russia and 
England should break out, the first shot fired would be the signal for 
a general insurrection. Should Austria threaten to intervene, Gaj will 
turn the greater part of her army to Russia. In any case, Russia should 
set up a secret agency in Croatia, to protect pro-Russian elements and 
to influence literature in favor of Pan-Slavism. 

The Pan-Slavism of Gaj’s stormy youth must be accepted as a 
genuine urge on his part. To link his own rising nationalism to Russia 
he was ready to run serious risk. On the other hand, the claim advanced 
by Kossuth and other Magyars that Russia stimulated the Illyrian move- 
ment in order to weaken Hungary must be rejected.? One other ques- 
tion arises inevitably. Was Gaj’s devotion to Russia sincere? In 1836 he 
had stressed to the Austrian government the importance of attracting 
the Slavs of Turkey and Serbia by means of the Illyrian movement.? 
In 1839 he received from Emperor Ferdinand a ring, of which he was 
naively proud.!® Gaj never tired of proclaiming his own fidelity and 


8 Fischel (p. 146) believed that Gaj’s friendship with Kollar, Šafárik, Vuk Karadjic, 
and his frequent journeys to Slav centers justified the suspicions of the Austrian police, 
but concluded that “Gaj’s activity remained, as far as can be seen, within the limits of 
legality”. M. Horváth, Huszonöt év, 1, 523 (quoted by C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, The 
Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation, London, 1908, I, 321, n. 2), accused Gaj of 
working for the union of the South Slavs under a Russian protectorate. Kossuth accused 
Russia and Austria of co-operation in stimulating the Illyrian agitation, in order to 
destroy Hungary's resistance to Hofburg absolutism (Ludwig Kossuth, Meine Schriften 
aus der Emigration, Pressburg, 1880, II, 169). M. J. Boldényi, in Le magyarisme ou la 
guerre des nationalités en Hongrie (Paris, 1850, p. 52), linked Gaj with “that Austrian 
party which had to beg on bended knees for Russia’s protectorate. According to Horn 
(G. Horn, Le compromis de 1868 entre la Hongrie et la Croatie et celui de 1867 entre 
l'Autriche et la Hongrie, Paris, 1907, p. 121), on the other hand, the Magyars “labelled 
their opponents with the senseless epithet of Pan-Slavists”. Bidermann (Herm. Ign. 
Bidermann, Russische Umtriebe in Ungarn: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Österreichs 
wie Russlands, Innsbruck, 1867, p. 59) regarded the Pan-Slavism of the Croats as harm- 
less. Hermann Wendel, the most recent commentator (pp. 207-208), likewise tends to 
discount Gaj’s political sympathies for Russia. 

9 “Pisma pisana Dru. Ludevitu Gaju”, Građa za povijest khitevnosti hrvatske (Zagreb, 
1909), no: 6, p. 345; Wendel, p. 207; Fischel, p. 135. 

10 Kulakovskii, p. 286. 
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satisfaction than his first. Benkendorf now refused to have anything 
to do with his proposals.® ' : 

Gaj’s Russian wooing was pursued by means of e&travagant promises, 
sufficient in themselves to alarm the government of Nicholas I. For 
instarice, he claimed that the younger Catholic clergy of Croatia was 
swinging toward the Orthodox Church as the life-center of Slav 
nationalism. Such fantastic notions were scarcely borne out by Gaj’s 
own conduct. At home, he was alert to avoid arousing the suspicion of 
the Catholic hierarchy. Out of deference for the clergy he objected to 
a public reception in Zagreb for Kollar, a Protestant. He agreed with 
the Croatian bishops in rejecting the proposal of the Hungarian Diet 
that Protestants be allowed to acquire land in Croatia.” In holding a 
precarious balance between Catholic Croats and Orthodox Serbs, Gaj al- 
ways insisted that he had no desire to carry on any religious propaganda 
whatsoever. 

Two of Gaj’s Russian memoranda are known. Both date from 
1840. One, entitled Secreta arcana, summarizes Gaj’s work of national 
awakening. According to it, the greater part of the patriots and of the 
younger clergy has begun to regard the Orthodox Church as the gen- 
uinely national, Slav church. Gaj has aroused great enthusiasm for the 
Cyrillic alphabet, even in the Catholic seminaries. His organic orthog- 
raphy is intended to serve as a bridge for the Latin writing Illyrians 
to the pure “Slav” alphabet. The second memorandum, of July, 1840, 
is addressed to Count Benkendorf. It describes the enthusiasm which 
Gaj has aroused in Illyria for Russia and for Nicholas I, his great personal 
sacrifices, and the necessity for Russian support unless his newspaper 
and periodical are to fall into hands hostile to Russia. It reminds 
Benkendorf of his two petitions for Russian assistance in 1833, One 
of these was presented to Benkendorf in Berlin, in September, 1838. 
The other, by far the most significant of his notes, was forwarded to 
Petersburg in November, 1838, by Colonel Ozeretskovskii, Benkendorf’s 
agent in Vienna. This latter memorandum, hitherto unprinted, repro- 
duced below, sheds an entirely new light on Gaj’s political outlook and 
plans in these critical years of the Illyrian movement. 

In the memorandum Gaj describes the natural yearning of the Slavs 
for union with Russia. In striving to crush the Illyrian movement, the 

8 Nikolai Barsukov, Zhizn’ i trudy M. P. Pogodina (St. Petersburg, 1890), V, 444-448; 
Homyakov, in Russkii Arkhiv, 1884, no. 5, p. 204, says 20,000; Hermann Wendel, Der 
Kamp] der Stidslawen um Freiheit und Einheit (Frankfurt, 1925), p. 207, says 15,000; 


Fischel, p, 187, says 17,500; see also supra, n. 5. 
T Kulakovskii, pp. 232, 286, 083-086. 
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A Pan-Slavist Memorandum of Liudevit Gaj in 1838+ 


Tue Illyrian renascence, the romantic Sturm und Drang of Croat 
nationalism, developed tumultuously between 1835 and 1848, under the 
leadership of Liudevit Gaj. One of the chief perplexities of the move- 
ment lay in its relation to Russia. A disciple of Kollar, the author of the 
Pan-Slavist Slavy Dcera? Liudevit Gaj turned early to Russia for in- 
spiration and assistance. The idea of the “mutuality” of the four great 
‘branches of the Slavs was deeply implanted in his poetic imagination. 
The opposition of influential Serb groups to the Illyrian movement led 
him to look for support from Russia as protector of the Serbian prin- 
cipality.? Finally, the poverty of his own people forced him in 1838 to 
appeal to Nicholas I for assistance in continuing his mission. 

In September, 1838, Gaj was presented in Berlin to Count Benkendorf, 
intimate of the czar and powerful head of the Russian secret service. 
Gaj addressed to Nicholas a memorandum describing the efforts of the 
Illyrians to defend themselves against Magyarization, and to develop 
their own national consciousness. In 1839 he sent a supporter, Herkalovic, 
to St. Petersburg, but the latter was turned away.‘ In 1840 Gaj finally 
made the journey to Russia. In passing through Warsaw he again inter- 
viewed Benkendörf, and was asked to proceed to the capital, there to 
explain his mission? In Petersburg Gaj attended a special session of the 
Russian Imperial Academy, which granted him a subsidy of five thou- 
sand rubles. In Moscow he was welcomed by Professor Pogodin, chief 
of the Slavophils. Assistance amounting to 17,500 or 20,000 rubles was 
collected. His return visit to Petersburg, however, offered Gaj even less 

1 From the Archive of Foreign Policy, Moscow; f. 319, dated Vienna, 1838, pp. 20-26. 
The liberality of the Central Archive Administration of the R. S. F. S. R. enabled the author 
to consult the materials of the Archive of Foreign Policy. The grant of the Archibald Cary 
Coolidge Fellowship by Harvard University for 1930-1931 made possible the work in 
Moscow. 

2 Alfred Fischel, Der Panslawismus bis zum Weltkrieg (Stuttgart, 1919), P, 115. 

3 Platon A. Kulakovskii, Hlirizm: Izsledovanie po istorii horvatskoi literatury perioda 
vozrozhdeniya (Warsaw, 1894), pp. 235-236. 

4 Kulakovskii, p. 289. 


` VI, Francev, “Za biografiju Ludevita Gaja”, Građa za povijest knizeunosti hrvatske. 
[Jugoslav. Akademija] (Zagreb, 1907), no. 5, pp. 142-147. 
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day’s time from Winchester over the Blue Ridge to Hardin’ s Ordinary, 
a distance of over sixty miles.” 

The large number of ordinaries along the waf*indicate that it was 
used extensively by the traveling and carrying trade, since the taverns 
could not have existed without patronage. After leaving Falmouth the 
traveler, or wagoner, would find, in the order named, the ordinaries of 
Pickett, Hardin, Nevill, and Watts, later called the Ashby House. These 
were situated at convenient intervals between Falmouth and the Blue 
Ridge.” After crossing the Blue Ridge at Ashby’s Gap, and the Shenan- 
doah at Ashby’s Ferry, one of two alternative routes to Winchester 
could be chosen; either the direct road or the one by way of Lord Fair- 
fax’s Greenway Court. 

Even in Dalrymple’s day, this route was not a new one. The portion 
of the road west of Ashby’s Gap had been “laid down” as early as 1743, 
which was before the establishment of Frederick County; and had been. 
improved before 1748. By 1775 it was a well-traveled route and com- 
pared favorably with the roadways in eastern Virginia.” 

In this article we have indicated only a few of the possibilities that 
may be opened by this Allason material. Although the genealogists have 
made use of the ledgers, others have hardly touched them. Few his- 
. torians have seen these illuminating and interesting manuscripts, which 
can furnish important source material for the economic, social, and 
political life of the colony and state. 


Mites S. Matons. 
The Hill School, Pottstown. 


37 For the route taken by Washington, see Fitzpatrick, p. 119. For the Dalrymple map, 
see Library of Congress, Map Division, copy, a section of which showing the road is here 
reproduced. Dalrymple traveled over this and other routes through the Blue Ridge, and 
as a result of his travels he made a chart of distances, which is found on the map. He shows 
that the distance between Fredericksburg and Winchester was eighty-four miles. There are 
figures along the roadway, as it is traced on the map, much in the manner of a modern road 
map; from these we gather that Fredericksburg and Hardin’s were twenty-five miles apart. 
Falmouth was, of course, just across the Rappahannock River from Fredericksburg, on the 
side nearer Hardin’s. 

38 Fairfax Harrison, Landmarks of Old Prince William (Privately printed, ee; u, 
489-493. , 

39 Order Book No, 1, Frederick County Records (MSS.), at Frederick Court House, 
Winchester, Va., p. 15; see reference to action of Orange County Court on p. 16. Hening’s 
Statutes, V1, 210, gives title of an act to clear the portion of this road which was east of 
the Blue Ridge, the Frederick portion having been cleared previously. Harrison, Land- 
marks, U, 471-472. 
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planters had their own wagons with hired men to run them. Thomas 
Barbey was a wagoner for Colonel Thomas Bryan Martfn of Greenway 
Court, Frederick County;*° and the presence of Barbey’s name on the 
Allason books is explained, perhaps, by the importance of his employer. 
“John Ball the millwright” of Frederick, had a wagon that was used in 
transporting his products between the Shenandoah and Falmouth.** 
Peter Stephens of Frederick had a wagon which called at the Allason 
store for goods.” 

Certain wagons were owned and operated by professional wagoners, 
although the owners were engaged in other businesses at times. Andrew 
Boyd is listed in the ledger as a wagoner from Frederick, and William 
Broomfield seems to have been active in this business. William Calmes 
was paid more than six pounds for hauling tobacco from Frederick to 
Falmouth?* Andrew Kizer was another wagoner who carried goods 
between the Allason store and Frederick.” These individuals are easily 
located, for the bookkeeper has listed their occupations beside their 
names. H 
The most famous of the wagoners from Frederick has his name 
recorded on the ledger sheets of the Allason firm’s “Shenandoah Books”, 
as well as on the pages of Revolutionary history. Daniel Morgan was a 
customer of the Shenandoah store, but the ledger indicates that this 
future general was not noticeably prompt in making payment.*® 

The lower valley region was quite accessible to the eastern merchant 
and to any traveler who was able to use the roads in eastern Virginia. 
It is likely that the wagoners used the main road to the lower Shenan- 
doah, which went through the Blue Ridge Mountains at Ashby’s Gap. 
This road is clearly shown on the revised Fry and Jefferson map made by 
Dalrymple in 1755, who estimated the distance between Falmouth and 
Winchester at about eighty miles. Washington took this route in 1758 
when he went from the Shenandoah to the provincial capital at Williams- 
burg, by way of Falmouth. He was able to travel rapidly, going in one 

30 Ledger, 1769-1772, p. 220. Barbey made cash payments. 

31 Letter Book, 1770-1789, p. 58; in the Ledger, 1769-1772, John Ball is listed as a 
millwright from Frederick. 

32 Letter Book, 1770-1789, p. 67. 

33 Ledger, 1769-1772, pp. 109, 205, and index. 

34 Ibid., p. 140, see account of Thomas Blakemore. 

35 Letter Book, 1770-1789, p. 10, letter to Philip Bush, Sept. 23, 17703 also p. 76, 
letter to Warriner Washington, Esq. of Frederick. 


36 Six small account books, in the Allason material, are each labeled “Shenandoah 
Book". Daniel Morgan has several sheets devoted to him. 
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cause of the necessity for reducing the indebtedness.** This simple state- 
ment is indicative of the fact that Alexandria merchants were engaged 
in the Shenandoah sade, but that the Allasons were determined to con- 
fine themselves, as much as possible, to produce delivered at Falmouth. 
*Tke letter books have many passages that illuminate the methods 
_used by Isaac Zane in marketing the product of his Frederick iron works. 
Philip Fithian, the missionary preacher, has indelibly described Isaac ~ 
Zane as a burgess, a man of first rank, both in property and office, the 
possessor of the “Malbrow Iron-Works”, and of several plantations with 
negro slaves; but, in addition, the keeper of a confessed mistress?” Zane 
was able to market his iron by sending it to William Allason of Falmouth 
or to other merchants. With the aid rendered by these middle men, he 
was speeded in his progress toward prominence and in the gaining of 
his various possessions. 

In his letter book covering the years 1770-1789 inclusive, William 
Allason has acknowledged the receipt of several wagon loads of iron 
from Zane. On September 6, 1770, for instance, 2249 weight of bar iron 
was received, and two loads came in on September 22, of 2606 and 2265 
weight respectively. In this same letter William Allason stated that he 
would like to ship forty-five tons “in a few days for London and Glas- 
gow”, but did not have enough iron to do this. He received other lots 
from Zane but was never satisfied with the amount sent from the Shenan- 
doah. On September 22, 1771, he wrote Zane that he could ship more 
Marlboro iron to Bristol but did not have it on hand in his Falmouth 
store.?® 

It zppears that this shortage was due to Zane’s deliveries to Allason’s 
competitors. The promising citizen of Frederick was not reducing his 
indebtedness to the Allason firm. A significant passage is found in the 
letter from William Allason to Zane, written on January 7, 1771, which 
reads as follows: “I have had none of your favors for some time tho 
I have observed sundry waggons that came from your forge with iron 
to my neighbors... .”?° We may suppose that Allason’s rivals were 
accepting other products, as well as iron, from the lower Shenandoah in 
return for goods. l 

It is obvious from what has been written that wagons were active in 
this trade between Falmouth and the lower valley. Some of the larger 

26 Letter Book, 1770—1789, p. 34. 5 

27 Robert Greenhalgh Albion and Leonidas Dodson, eds., Philip Vickers Fithian: 


, Journal, 1775-1776 (Princeton, 1934), pp. 14-15. i 
28 Letter Book, 1770—1789, pp. 5, 10, 106, 29 Ibid., 1770-1789, p. 43. 
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linseed oil from William Kelp of Frederick. In the same letter he 
promised to send in return the iron that was needed for Kelp’s wagon, 
and various other goods?” Another ledger sheetgewhich is interesting 
in this connection, shows that William Allason accepted hemp from 
citizens of the lower Shenandoah. On October 19, 1769, he credited the 
account of Benjamin Berry of Frederick with £35 to cover hemp for- 
warded to Falmouth. Robert Broomfield was another purchaser who 
paid for some of his goods by sending hemp over the mountains to 
the Allasons.”* 

These ledgers indicate that thé staple crop of Virginia was extensively 
cultivated in the lower Shenandoah. The tobacco of the debtor was 
taken and credited on account, but it appears that a “balance due” re- 
mained after the receipt of this product. Any exception to this rule 
would be difficult to find. 

Thomas Blakemore of Frederick received £28 16s. for his crop of 
tobacco on August 6, 1771, and the unfavorable balance remaining after 
this credit totaled only £2 2s. During the following year, his crop 
arrived at Falmouth in two lots. One brought £19 ros. while the other 
brought £19 12s. But something had happened to the Blakemore stand- 
ard of living during the year, for although the 1772 crop brought about 
the same credit, the “balance due” had reached the much larger figure 
of £28 ros l 

Joseph Baker lived near Isaac Hite’s plantation in what is now 
Shenandoah County. He bought a large number of things from the 
Allasons, such as broadcloth, Irish linen, hand woven linen, and a 
“Leghorn hat”. He made payment on this account by sending his crop 
of tobacco. James Barkley at Robert Page’s plantation in Frederick, 
and one “Lewis Bernard, a Frenchman”,” together with many others 
sent tobacco from the Shenandoah to the Allasons at Falmouth. 

When William Allason wrote to William Howard of Frederick 
about his account of long standing, which had been the subject of previ- 
ous correspondence, he stated that he would accept the tobacco crop 
even though it had been sent to Alexandria. He stipulated, however, 
that this was an unusual procedure to which he was a party solely be- 

22 Letter Book, 1770-1789, p. 63. Linseed oil is made from flax seed, therefore it 
would appear that flax was raised in the lower valley. 

23 Ledger, 1769-1772, pp. 93, 178. 

24 Ibid., p. 140. 

25 Ibid., 1769-1772, pp. 132, 201, 208, 255. Among the other purchases from the 


Allasons were pewter basins, pewter plates, pewter dishes, felt hats. Bernard’s name is 
listed this way on pages 132, 255. : 
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beam and scales was able to pay his account in cash, although these 
payments were spread over two years.!® 

Philip Bush paff a portion in cash and the balance in other ways. - 
On June 8, 1771, he came to Falmouth, visited the Allason store, and 
paid William Allason thirty silver dollars, for which he was credited 
with £9. David Allason was in Winchester on June 18, 1772, and suc- 
ceeded in collecting £6 in cash, and a note held by Bush against Dr. 
James Craik of Port Tobacco, Maryland, for £55. This more than can- 
celed the Bush indebtedness; in fact, he had achieved the rare distinction 
of securing a credit balance on the firm’s books.!7 

Most of the Shenandoah customers were either unable, or unwilling, 
to make large cash payments, while many of them could make no cash 
payments whatsoever. Since the firm wanted to sell goods to these people, 
Shenandoah produce was accepted. Flour, tobacco, hemp, flax, and 
various less important commodities were received at the Falmouth store. 

On February 28, 1761, William Allason offered to accept both flour 
and tub butter from John Briscoe of Frederick. And on the same day 
he made the same statement with regard to flour to “Mr. Heath of 
Winchester”.*® Ten years after these letters were written, Allason had 
managed to establish himself as a large buyer of valley flour. This is 
shown by the many Shenandoah accounts where shipments of flour were 
credited, and by his letter to Alexander White of Frederick, in which he 
stated that he was in position to take flour “on the same terms anyone 
else will who furnishes goods at the same advance as I do”.” 

Lewis Bense of “Massanutten, Frederick County”, made one of his 
small and infrequent payments on account in 1769, when butter and 
cheese were sent to Falmouth. Two years later he made a more sub- 
stantial payment by sending six barrels of flour? Samuel Blackburn 
was a larger shipper of flour from Frederick to Falmouth, during the 
years 1770 and 1771; but he sent forward in addition a quantity of bees- 
wax and received credit for it. 

During the year 1771, William Allason agreed to take 200 gallons of 

16 !bid., p. 39. i 

17 Ybid., p. 107. On the same page a new account was opened for “Dr. James Craik, 
Port Tobacco, Maryland”. On the debit side of this account the bookkeeper wrote: “To 
Philip Bush for your note of hand date 29th Nov. 1770 one half due 29th Nov. 1771 and 
other half due Nov. 1772.” 

18 Letter Book, 1757-1770, p. 75. 

19 Ibid., 1770-1789, p. 9. 

20 Ledger, 1769-1772, p. 113. 

21 bid., p. 139. Flour was sent as follows: 10 bbs. valued £13, sent May 25, 1770; 
ır bbs. valued slightly over £15, sent May 2, 1771. 


oe 
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Lewis Bense of “Massanutten, Frederick County”, had different 
needs, and his account varied from the others cited in’ that the firm 
made few collections from him. Among his pifschases, during the 
year 1771, were a pewter basin and ax plates, a stone jug, an iron pot, 
a penknife, and a pound of ginger? 

Philip Bush of Winchester was the well-known proprietor of the 
“Golden Buck”, a tavern which was once the political headquarters and 
lodging place of George Washington? We find among the other 
purchases listed on his ledger sheet, the following “staples”: one cask 
and ten gallons of “Geneva”, three quarter casks and one pipe of 
“Teneriff wine”, green tea and canisters, “fine Hyson tea” and canisters, 
“Bohea tea”, cloves, cinnamon, six bottles of Weston’s snuff, two, reams 
of writing paper, two papers of ink powder, one pair of brooms, one 
scrubbing brush, and two shoe brushes.** 

Still other articles were sold to Benjamin Berry, jr., as follows: a hog- 
skin saddle and bridle, a yard of swanskin, seven yards of “oznabrigs”, 
twelve pairs of plaid stockings, an ivory comb, a snuff box, molasses, 
powder, and shot. There is another item on this account which is of 
interest; he was charged slightly more than a pound for what had been. 
previously paid “to John Day for making clothes”. It would appear 
from this item that Falmouth possessed a tailor. 

On the credit side of the ledger we do not find such a large variety 
of items as those mentioned above. A few of the purchasers could make 
cash payments. John Briscoe, the Frederick merchant who bought the 

12 Ibid., p. 113. 

13 John C. Fitzpatrick, George Washington, Colonial Traveller (Indianapolis, 1927), 
Pp. 155, 287. 

14 Ledger, 1769-1772, p. 107. Geneva corresponds to modern gin. In Holland it 
was a spirit, which was distilled from grain flavored with juniper berries, sometimes called 
Hol!and’s Geneva. In eighteenth century Britain a substitute was used for the berries. 
Since Teneriffe is the largest island of the Canaries, the wine so designated was Canary. 
On September 23, 1770, Allason wrote to Bush: “I have no other wine but Teneriff 
which I think is good of its kind”; see Letter Book, 1770-1789, p. 10. Young Hyson is 
a fine green tea. At the beginning of the eighteenth century Bohea was the name given to 
the finest kinds of black tea, but it was becoming more common by the time of the 
American Revolution. The quality now known as Bohea is the lowest (Murray, New 
English Dictionary, and see quotation from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1773). 

15 Ledger, 1769-1772, p. 93. Swanskin was a fine thick kind of flannel, sometimes ` 
used for blankets, so called because of its unusual whiteness. Sometimes the Allason book- 
keeper wrote “oznabrigs” “Osnaburg”. It was a kind of coarse linen, originally made 
in Osnabriick, a town and district in North Germany noted for its manufacture of linen. 


This linen was used in the British colonies of North America in pane making of shirts, 
jackets, and trousers. 
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charge was made.” In some instances the courts were resorted to in a 
last atzempt to fealize on bad accounts. 

One of the ledget8, which covers the business done during the years 
1769-1772 inclusive, is equipped with an excellent index, which contains 
an alphabetical list of the customers’ names, and their places of residence. 
An examination of this index shows that the lower Shenandoah fur- 
nished the Allasons with a profitable market, and a fruitful source for 
raw materials. In a total of 802 customers listed, 119 are people assigned 
to Frederick County by the bookkeeper. They represent fifteen per 
cent of the whole number of customers. 

It must be remembered that during the years covered by this par- 
ticular ledger Frederick County occupied the entire lower valley of the 
Shenandoah. The formation of Berkeley and Dunmore counties was 
not authorized until February, 1772,° and they were not organized for 
some months after that date. Today, this very large territory is occupied 
by the modern Virginia counties of Frederick, Clarke, Warren, Shenan- 
doah, and about two thirds of Page, together with the modern West Vir- 
ginia counties of Berkeley, Jefferson, and Morgan. 

The ledger sheets devoted to Frederick customers show us the wide 
range of their purchases. John Briscoe of Frederick, merchant, procured 
only two necessities, but they were both important. On November 17, 
1770, he secured “1 large dutch Beam with ropes and Scales, etc”, and 
a half barrel of gunpowder. The first item was expensive, costing more 
than £15.1° ; 

Samuel Blackburn of Frederick was a buyer of necessities of a more 
conglomerate character. His account shows purchases of saddles, bridles, 
lancets, a grindstone, striped blankets, spirits of turpentine, a barrel of 
tar, and nails. In the way of food and drink he bought several barrels of 
salt, a quantity of brown sugar, both plain rum and West India rum, 
tea, and pepper. Other charges, termed by the Allasons “sundry”, covered 
the following articles: men’s hats, white thread no. 16, black ribbon, 
repairs on a wig, and five hundred pins. Another citizen of Frederick, 
Thomas Blackmore, purchased, among other things, two linen hand 
looms, twenty yards of cotton, three pairs of shoe buckles, and two 

-spelling books.” 

7 William Allason to William Howard, Letter Book, 1770-1789, p. 34. 

8 Hening’s Statutes, VII, 597. 

9 Morgan Poitiaux Robinson, “Virginia Counties”, Bulletin of the Virginia State 
Library, IX, 168. 

10 Ledger, 1769-1772, P. 39. 

11 Ledger, 1769-1772, pp. 139, 140. 
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wagon train, could have used the roadway over the Blue Ridge; and in 
his search for greater opportunities, he would have been attracted by 
the fertile Shenandoah lands. Perhaps there wêre more settlements 
made in the lower valley a by eastern Virginians than historians 
have been inclined to recognize? 

William Allason, a Scot formerly of Glasgow, organized and man- 
aged this Falmouth store in the decade and a half preceding the Revolu- 
tion. The personnel of the firm changed from time to time, but during 
mast of this period, his brothers, Robert Allason of Glasgow, and David 
Allason of Winchester and Falmouth, were members. It appears that 
finished goods were stocked at the Falmouth store, and sold to customers 
in both the eastern and valley sections of the colony. The goods came 
from Glasgow, London, Bristol, and Whitehaven.? The raw materials 
collected from customers, according to the letter books, were sent to 
British and West Indian houses to liquidate the firm’s obligations to its 
foreign correspondents. 

Collections from Shenandoah purchasers were made at Falmouth 
whenever possible, by means of cash, notes, or raw materials. At times 
a new order was declined unless a payment was made on account. It 
has been claimed that Peter Stephens had a town named for him, yet 
this leading Frederick County citizen was refused a shipment because 
payments had not been made with sufficient regularity.* If a customer 
failed to appear at the Falmouth store and was slow in reducing his 
indebtedness, then one of the Allasons might be expected to call on him 
at any moment. These visits were made to the Shenandoah as well as to 
the regions adjacent to Falmouth. At least one such visit was made to the 
lower Shenandoah during each of the years 1769, 1771, and 1772 re- 
spectively." 

William Allason’s letters of reminder compose a large part of the 
firm’s correspondence.’ Credit was allowed for a period of twelve 
months without interest, but after that time had elapsed an interest 

2 This is being developed by the writer in his “Distribution of Population on the 
Virginia Frontier in 1775” (in preparation). 

3 Thomson, op. cit., pp. 110, 114-115, 230. 


4 Allason Letter Book, 1770-1789, p. 67. Kercheval states that Stephens City was 
named for Peter Stephens but this is disputed by T. K. Cartmell in his Shenandoah Valley 
Pioneers (Winchester, 1909), p. 228. 


5 Ledger, 1769-1772, p. 107, account of Philip Bush, credit side, item Dec. 12, 1769, 
and item June 18, 1772; p. 39, account of Dr. John Briscoe, on credit side, item July 9, 1771. 


6 Letter Book, 1770-1789, p. 45, example in letter to John Colson of Frederick. Colson’s 
store was visited by Washington on one of his trips west, : 
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` belonged to William Allason of Falmouth; and it shows that the 
Rappahannock port of Falmouth and the counties of the Lower Shenan- 
doah Valley were’bound together by commercial ties. It demonstrates, 
furthermore, that the trade enjoyed by the Allason firm was duplicated, 
either in greater or less degree, by other houses in Falmouth, Fredericks- 
burg, and Alexandria; doubtless Colchester and Dumfries also enjoyed 
some of this business.* 

The letters have been seen by historians, and have been used to a 
certain extent, but the ledgers and other papers furnish an unexplored 
treasure. The ledgers alone give a picture of life in the Shenandoah 
which is authentic and interesting. All of them, and in particular the 
index to the one covering the years 1769-1772 inclusive, note the occupa- 
tions of the customers. In some instances also, genealogical information 
and the location of the customer’s residence are recorded. 

Since this Allason trade consisted, on the one hand, of ar:icles pur- 
chased for consumption in the lower valley counties, it presents a clear 
idea of the necessities and luxuries of the Shenandoah citizens. On the 
other hand, the methods used by customers in making payment, and 
the amount of credit allowed by the firm, are illustrative of the business 
procedure between a large colonial merchant and smaller merchants, 
tavern keepers, planters, and wagoriers. The entries on the credit side 
of the ledger represent commodities that were sent to Falmouth as pay- 
ment on account, and are of great interest, since they show the productive 
resources of the lower valley counties. 

Furthermore, if there were stronger commercial ties between the 
Tidewater and Lower Shenandoah sections of Virginia than have been 
realized previously, there may have been greater religious and social 
similarities than recognized heretofore. The emigrant, as well as the 

1 The Allason material, Virginia State Library, contains the following manuscripts: 
& davbooks, 6 books of invoices and inventories, 13 ledgers, 4 letter books, 2 Falmouth 
books, 6 Shenandoah books, 28 boxes of papers, letters, etc. All of these manuscripts 
are unedited except for some sixty-six letters and extracts of letters published in the 
Richmond College Historical Papers, vol. II, no. 1. This published group was used by 
Avery Odell Craven in his “Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of 
Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860”, University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
vol. XIII, no. r. The letters of William Allason and the notebooks were used by 
Edith E. B. Thomson in her article, “A Scottish Merchant in Falmouth in the Eighteenth 
Century”, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXIX, 108-117, 230-238. In 
this historical account of the Allason firm, chief reliance is placed on descriptions made 
by William Allason in his letters to foreign correspondents. A brief description is given 
of the Allason business, and mention is made of the Shenandoah store opened by David 


Allason at Winchester, which lasted only three years. The author was not concerned 
with Zane’s iron trade, and mentions the Shenandoah business very slightly. 
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the founder. He also inspires the review, Les Balkans, in which there 
are summaries of the political and economic history of’each Balkan 
state. The monetary history of Greece from 1828"to 1932 has been 


recorded in a treatise by the Ministry of Finance, The Greek Coins?" 


coins which have been minted abroad since 1858. 

Of recent bibliographical works may be noted the Corfiote Bib- 
liography, 1900-1930, of D. P. Kalogeropoulos, who has also published 
a pamphlet on American Philhellenes: a Short Biography of Samuel 
Howe,” and the annual Bibliographie balkanique (Paris, 1933), of L. 
Savadjian. Numerous historical periodicals continue publication, but 
there are two drawbacks to their otherwise excellent work: the irregu- 
larity- of their issue and the lack of teamwork. Two or three magazines 
deal with the same range of studies, because the saying of Hesiod is still 
true of Greeks, that two of a trade cannot work together. It is unfor- 
tunate that no fresh number of the Journal of the Historical ‘and 
Ethnological Society, which lately celebrated its jubilee, has appeared 


during the period under review. But two new historical societies for the 


study of the Cyclades and the Ionian Islands have been founded, and 
the former announces an annual.” 
Athens, Greece. 


Wirm MILLER. 


FALMOUTH AND THE SHENANDOAH; 
"TRADE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


As early as 1761, merchants in eastern Virginia ports used the Lower 
Shenandoah Valley both as a market and a source for raw materials. 
The existence of this trade, about which little is known, is proved by 
the Allason manuscripts in the Virginia State Library at Richmond. This 
material consists of ledgers, letter books, invoices, and inventories, that 


~ 21 Tà ‘EAAnvind Noplouata (Athens, 1932). 

22 Keoxveuinuh BiBAtoyeugla, 1900-1930 (Athens, 1935). '‘Apeoumavinol Pihéh- 
Inves: Züvronog Bioyeapia tod ZauounA Xadu (Athens, 1935). 

23 Since the above was written Ivan Dujéev has published in his Avoisi di Ragusa 
(Rome, 1935) a number of documents which contain allusions to Greece during the Turk- 
ish period, especially to the War of Candia, of which there is a full bibliography. Dwight 
E. Lee has written on Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention Policy of 1878 (Harvard, 
1934), and I. Blachogiannes has published an iconoclastic work The Klephts of the Morea 
(OL Kitpreg tot Mogıd, Athens, 1935), to prove that there were no Klephts there be- 
tween the Turkish reconquest in 1715 and Orloff’s expedition in 1769, and that many of 
the Klephtic ballads were the artificial work of later hands. An English version of 
La Grèce actuelle is in preparation. . 


AM. HIST, REV., VOL. XL.—47 
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in Balkan books, that the author has no pet Balkan nationality, which 
alone can do no wrong. The second autobiographical work is the 
Memairs, 1896-1920°0f General Leonidas I. Paraskeuopoulos,'” of which 
only the first volume has appeared. The author writes authoritatively, 
because he commanded the Greek army from 1918 to 1920, and, unlike 
some soldiers, had the sense to keep out of politics, even when the dicta- 
tor, Pangalos, offered him the premiership in 1926. But he deals with 
the political, as well as the military history of his time, and is fairly 
impartial, except when dealing with the Bulgarians. One race of South- 
eastern Europe can rarely be trusted to recognize the merits of another. 
Of still greater actuality is La Gréce actuelle (Athens, 1933), an account 
of Greece published by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This official 
compilation contains a mass of information, but it presents a paper rather 
than a real Greece, and in the Near East statistics must be received with 
caution. A German revised version has been lately published. A very 
timely publication by the same ministry is one on the status of Greek 
women, who have now received the municipal franchise. The latest 
volumes of the British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898- 
1914, Volume IX, Part I, The Prelude; the Tripoli War, Part Il, The 
League and Turkey (London, 1933-1934) deal incidentally with the 
attitude of Greece toward Turkey and the other Balkan States before 
and during the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, while Captain Cyril Falls 
treats of the Greek position during part of the Great War in Military’ 
Operations: Macedonia from the Outbreak of War to the Spring of 1917 
(London, 1933). The anonymous pamphlet The Work of the Venizelos 
Government during the Four Years, 1928-1932 is rather in the nature of 
an election manifesto.'® The present writer has endeavored to describe 
impartially the history of these last years in the “Appendix, 1927-1934”,- 
to his book The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1927 (3rd ed., 
with appendix, Cambridge, 1934), and in his articles on “The Greek. 
Crisis”, “The Greek Elections—and After”, “The Balkan Pact”,!® and 
“The Greek Impasse”.° The’dean of the Law Faculty of the University 
of Salonika, Michel Dendias, has written on La question cypriote aux 
points de vue historique et de droit international (Paris, 1934). The 
ex-premier, A. P. Papanastasiou, has written Vers l'union balkanique: 
Les conférences balkaniques (Paris, 1934), of which conferences he was 

17 Avapvioets, 1896-1920, Vol, I (Athens, 1933.) 

18 Tò ”Eoyov tijs Kußeoviioeng Beviläkov xarà thy Tetoaetiav, 1928-1932 
(Athens, 1932). 


19 The Contemporary Review (July, 1932; April, 1933; May, 1934). 
20 Foreign Affairs (January, 1933). 
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1843, the first ten years of Otho’s reign, based upon researches in the 
foreign office archives. The author has a thesis to sustain—that at no 
other period of modern history was Greece so w&l governed, because 
the absence of a parliament left the Bavarian regents and the king a 
free hand. But there was even under this system of benevolent autocracy 
a press, consisting of four newspapers, which fomented political difficul- 
ties; nowadays Athens has twenty-one daily journals. K. Strupp has 
explained over a century of Greco-Turkish relations in Die Beziehungen 
zwischen Griechenland und der Türkei von 1820-1930 (Breslau, 1932). 
The present writer, on the cccasion of “The Centenary of Athens as 
Capital”, which she became on December 1/13, 1834, published an 
article under that title,“* comparing the Athens of 1834 with that of 
1934. He also described one af the capital’s most interesting modern ac- 
quisitions, “The ‘Gennadeion’: Dr. Gennadius’ Monument at Athens”,'? 
on the occasion of the death of the donor of that fine library, which two 
successive American librarians, Scoggin and Lowe, have catalogued, and 
which is a storehouse of information about the modern history of Greece 
and the Near East in general. A valuable contribution to the period 
from the annexation of Thessaly in 188r to the celebration of the Cen- 
tenary of Greek Independence in 1930 is the Supplement of the Fifth 
Illustrated Edition of 1925 of Const. Paparregopoulos’ History of the 
Greek Nation,® by the late Paulos Karolides. The difficulty of writing 
contemporary Greek history impartially is considerable for a Greek, for 
most Greeks are politicians, and in Greece politics are largely concerned 
with persons. But Karolides, a moderate royalist, who had sat in the 
Turkish parliament, kept his promise to the publisher to write objectively. 
It is on the social side that the book is lacking, and the author had Grote’s 
defect of telling much of the story in the footnotes. Two notable volumes 
of memoirs illustrate this period. The late Sir Robert Graves, who, as a 
member of the British consular service, was in Crete during the high 
commissionership of Prince George, in Macedonia during the disputes 
over that debatable land, in Athens as one of the officials of the Refugees’ 
Settlement Commission, and in Corfu at the time of the Italian bombard- 
ment, published in Storm Centres of the Near East: Personal Memories, 
1879-1929 (London, 1933), one of the most interesting books on that part 
of the world that has appeared in recent years. It possesses the merit rare 

14 History, XIX (Dec., 1934), 208-220. ` 

15 Journal of Hellenic Studies, LII (Jan., 1933), 297-302. f 

16 Kovor, IIoxogenyonoüigu ‘Iotogia toi ‘EXAnvinotd “Eðvovg dnd tiv 


‘Agxatotétav XQÓVOV, HEXEL TOČ 1930: Zuuminomna tig neunıng Eixovoyoupn- 
pévng ‘Exddcems, 1925 (Athens, 1932). 
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the Occupation of Chios by the Greeks in 1912 as described in Contem- 
porary Documents, and Chios during the Great War (London, 1933). 
The last of these three contains an interesting letter from General 
Plastiras, one of the authors of the revolution of 1922, which for the 
m time dethroned Constantine, and the originator of the coup 

"Etat of March 6, 1933. The history of few Greek islands is now so well 
es as that of Chios, whose sons combine the love of learning and 
the means of indulging or endowing it. Such were the Vlasto, con- 
nected with Crete and Chios, whose biography has been written by 
Kostas Kairophylas under the title of Une famille patrictenne crétoise: 
Les Viasto (New York, 1933). To the Turkish period also belang The 
New Martyrs® of the scholarly archbishop of Athens, Chrysostom 
Papadopoulos, who has described the heroic deaths of the ecclesiastics 
killed by the Turks between 1453 and the first third of the nineteenth 
century, while in a separate monograph he has treated of one cf them, 
Dionysios, the metropolitan of Larissa, nicknamed “the dog-scholar”, 
who took part in two insurrections against the Turks in Thessaly and 
Epiros at the beginning of the seventeenth century, but who has been 
calumniated by Maximos the Peloponnesian.” Kostas Kairophvlas has 
written a life of Ali Pasha as the Travelers saw him." 

D. Gr. Kampouroglous, the eminent historian of Turkish Athens, 
has begun the publication of his Collected Works, the first installment 
of which is entitled The Capture of Athens by the Saracens. He con- 
siders that the supposed Turkish atrocities committed about 1456 were 
really the work of Saracen pirates in 896, and finds confirmation of this 
in two Arabic inscriptions and the coins discovered. He has alse begun 
his Memoirs: he was born in 1852 on the day when one of the columns 
of the temple of Olympian Zeus fell.” 

To the time of the War of Independence belongs Piracy in the 
Levant, 1827-1828, selected from the Papers of Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington, K. C. B., published by the Navy Records Society (London, 
1934) and compiled by Lieutenant Commander C. G, Pitcairn Jones, 
R. N. T. N. Pipineles,'? an important official of the Greek foreign 
office, has described, under the title of The Monarchy in Greece, ae 

9 Ot Neoudotuges (Athens, 1934). 

10 Arovictog 6 Augloang, övonatönevog “6 ZxuA6copog” (Athens, 1934). 

11°C AAR Maos å önwg tov eldav of Ileomynral, 

12 ”Anavta tà "Hoya. A’. ‘H “Ahwoig tOv 'Adıvav tnd töv Zagaznvõv. . 
Pt. ı (Athens, 1934.) '"Arouvnnovebuore mäg uaxoðs Cwfic. Pt. 1, 1852-1862 


(Athens, 1934). 
13 E Movagxio év ‘EAAd81, 1833-1843 (Athens, 1932). 
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tiarum res Creticas illustrantia, 1255-1669, collected and provided with 
an introduction by Count Spyridon M. Theotokes, keeper of the Corfiote 
archives. This first installment of his labors in Venice contains extracts 
from twenty-seven volumes of the decisions of the Majus consilium. 
The volume also includes the Boayéa Xoovıra of the late Sp. Lampros, 
edited by Professor Konst. I. Amantos. Giuseppe Gerola has at last 
issued the fourth volume of his great work, Monumenti Veneti dell’ 
Isola di Creta (Venice, 1932-1933), describing the hydraulic works, the 
heraldic monuments and inscriptions, while Agathangelos Xeronchakes, 
archimandrite of the Greek church in Vienna, has written a treatise about 
The Venetian-governed East: Crete and the Seven Islands, which con- 
tains the Italian original of Garzoni’s report of 1584 and Gritti’s report 
on Corfu. A general work on Crete during all its Struggles before the 
Great Turkish War, 1645-1669, has been produced by Lieutenant Colonel 
Panagiotes K. Kriares.’ Light is also thrown upon the history of the 
Ionian Islands under Venice by Marietta Minotto in her monograph, 
La rebellion des Popolari: La premiere revolution sociale en Grèce, in 
which she describes the Zantiote rebellion of 1628. G. K. Kordatos 
discusses from the standpoint of Marxist materialism the causes of the 
fall of Constantinople in his monograph, The Last Years of the Byzantine 
Empire;° and, on the literary side, the late E. Gerland, whose library, 
mainly relating to Venetian Crete, was bought by the Gennadeion 
Library in Athens, drew up a sketch of Das Studium der byzantinischen 

Geschichte vom Humanismus bis zur Jetztzeit (Athens, 1934). 
Coming to the Turkish period, we find two books devoted to Chios. 
The former by a Jesuit, Giorgio Hofmann, is the first installment of a 
history of the Roman Catholic bishoprics of Greece—Vescovadi cattolict 
della Grecia: I, Chios (Rome, 1934), which narrates with documents the 
vicissitudes of Chiote Catholicism from 1566 to 1822. Philip P. Argenti, 
a member of a leading Chiote family, has published The Expedition of 
the Florentines to Chios, 1599, described in Contemporary Diplomatic 
Reports and Military Dispatches (London, 1934), and has made three 
valuable contributions to the modern history of that island in his previous 
volumes, The Massacres of Chios described in Contemporary Diplomatic 
Reports (London, 1932), The Expedition of Colonel Fabvier to Chios 
described in Contemporary Diplomatic Reports, and Chius Liberata, or 

3'H Bevetoxgatwpévyn “Avatody: Konen xai ‘Extdévyoos (Athens, 1934). 

TH Konm xatà tots ned tot Meyarov Tovexixot TIoAtuov ’Ay@vac, 


1645-1669 (Athens, 1933-1934). 
8 Tà Tedeutata Xedvia tig Butavtiwis Abvomonroolac (Athens, 1932). 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Recent PUBLICATIONS oN MEDIEVAL AND MODERN GREEK Historr, 
1932-1935 


Since my Note! on this subject in January, 1932, various books and 
articles dealing with it have been published. Steven Runciman has 
given “a general picture” of the Eastern Roman Empire in Byzantine 
Civilisation (New York, 1933), which has been translated into French, 
while the encyclopedic Professor N. Jorga has published a Histoire de la 
vie byzantine: Empire et civilisation, d’apres les sources, illustrée par des 
monnaies in three volumes (Bucharest, 1934). This learned work con- 
tains a mass of information, but it fails to give us a “life” of the common 
people and shows signs of haste, especially in the part about Frankish 
Greece. That diligent author, Kostas Kairophylas, has combined in one 
volume his two contributions to the National Encyclopedia on “The 
French Duchy of Athens” and “After the Capture of Constantinople”,? 
and has expanded the former into a monograph entitled the History of 
Athens under the Byzantines and Franks, 330-1456 *—a popular Greek 
substitute for the work of Gregorovius. The eminent architect, Anastas. 
K. Orlandos, has compiled as the third part of the Index of the Medieval 
Monuments of Greece, a list of the Medieval Monuments of the Plain of 
Athens and of the Slopes of Hymettos—Pentelikon, Parnes, and Aigaleos 
(Athens, 1933), with 147 plates and a map.* Byzantine political history in 
the Peloponnese is represented by Le despotat grec de Morée of Denis A. 
Zakythinos (Paris, 1932). Georg Stadtmüller has written a biography 
of Michael Choniates, Metropolit von Athen, ca. 1138-ca, 1222 (Rome, 
1934). There have been three very important'contributions to the history 
of Crete under the Venetians. Thanks to the munificence of Madame 
Venizelos, the Academy of Athens has issued as the first volume of its 
Memorials of Greek History? the Acta et decreta majoris consilii Vene- 


1 Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 272. 
273 Toddindv Aouxdtov tv ’AdnvOv; Metà thv “Alhwow the Kavoravı- 
voundlewg (Athens, 1932). 

i 3 ‘Istogia tév 'Aðnvõv Und tobe Bußavsvodg xat tots Dod.yxoug, 330-1456 
(Athens, 1933). 

4Meomovind Mwnpeia tic TITediddos tv 'Adyvav xal töv Kiitbov 
‘Ypevrot-ITevtedixot, I devntos, xai Alyakew (Athens, 1933). 

5 Mvnueta tg ‘EAAnvixiic ‘Iotogiag (Athens, 1932-1933). 
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ernment. All these belong, of course, to another and a different theme, 
and yet cannot wholly be separated from the background of preceding 
depression. The latter had begun in 1837 when the ptessure of an inflated . 
prosperity proved too great, and certain strains and stresses developed 
in the American economic and social structure. The immediate and 
acute emergency created the need for repair work, which was supplied 
by a mass of relief legislation. But depression was also reflected in the 
thought and action of both classes and masses. It produced a harvest of 
ideas which.seem not so much immature as premature, at least when 
a more normal state of social well-being was restored. They perhaps 
brought a forewarning of America’s later ripening and aging. Cer- 
tainly there was more romance than reality in the reminiscence of one 
who harked back to this very period as one “of innocence and integrity ... 
and equality ... when there were no millionaires and no Standard Oil 
or other combines... . When the rich helped the poor, and the poor 
helped the great.” 6* 
SAMUEL REZNECK. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
63 Byrdsall, p. 92; Clinton Roosevelt, The Science of Government (New York, 1841), 


passim. 
64 Norton, p. 15. 
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[But it will not be done] without war and bloodshed. We or our children 
will have to meet this crisis. The old war between the King and the Barons 
is well nigh ended, and so is that between the Barons and the Manufac- 
turers ... and now commences the new struggle between the operative and 
the employer, between wealth and labor. What or when the end will be 
only God knows.®® 


In a second article Brownson enlarged upon the idea of change by 
violence. While he hoped his prophecy might prove to be false, he, 
nevertheless, believed that 


If a general war should now break out, it will involve all quarters of the 
globe, and it will be in the end more than a war between nations. It will 
resolve itself into a social war, a war between ... the people and their masters. 
It will be a terrible war! Already does it lower on the horizon. . . . Stay it, 
ye who can.®° 


While less extreme, the Workingmen of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
were addressing similar warnings “to their Brethren throughout the 
Union”. Their distress was due to the paradox of an overproduction 
which forced their wages down. There was nothing to hope for from 
the politicians or the reformers. “Our salvation must . . . come from. 
ourselves.” The workers must organize and become a power in the 
state.“ In this respect also Brownson offered the workers practical 
political advice. The election of 1840 had been a victory for property: 
the party of ‘Man’ could not prevail over property unless it took advantage 
of the division in the opposite camp. He, therefore, urged a »olitical 
union of labor with the Slave South, on the basis of a strict constitution- 
alism. Now, more than ever, was the time to rally to the ultimate goa: 
of abolishing the “proletaries” and establishing equality., Brownsor. 
censured “the laissez-faire doctrine, so much in vogue...”. But the 
state, rather than the Federal government, must be relied upon to “main- 
tain between all the members of society that equality . . . which does 
not exist among men by nature”.? 

The decade of the 1840’s passed beyond such doctrines and eventually 
plunged into Utopian thought and experimentation, These included 
among others, agrarianism and Fourierism, as well as an elaborate, if 
embryonic, proposal for a kind of social planning, on a national scale, 
which the author, Clinton Roosevelt, presented as The Science of Gov- 

59 Commons, History of Labour, I, 522; Boston Quarterly Review, III (July anc 
Oct., 1840), 362 ff., 460. 

60 Boston Quarterly Review, III, 508. 


61 Ibid., IV (Jan., 1841), 119 ff. 
62 Brownson, Our Future Policy, pp. 10 f. 
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Hampshire and demanded the American standard for the laborer.” 
With some inconsistency, therefore, the same Whig pamphleteer who 
courted the laborer and debtor in his Crisis of the Country, also dragged 
the red herring of Jacobinism across the political trail in his Sequel to 
the Crisis. Already in 1838 Greeley had issued a warning against the 
recent increase of converts to “ultra radicalism”, and he himself was 
soon to be won over to Albert Brisbane’s version of Fourierism and social 
reform. In 1840, however, it was charged that not only had the admin- 
istration nearly broken “the spirits of the most elastic and buoyant people 
on earth .... but civilization itself . . . is to be broken down, and Chris- 
tianity rooted from the land!” ®® 

The provocation to this indictment came from an article in a current 
periodical which contained one of the earliest and most trenchant state- 
ments of the doctrine of class conflict ever made in this country. Its 
author, Brownson, whose tortuous career was to run from radicalism 
to reaction, later defended himself that, “born and reared in the class 
of proletaries”, he had only said what he knew and felt, and would 
stand by it, “at least, until the laboring classes . . . rise up and accuse us 
of misrepresenting them”. His purpose had been to explode certain 
American myths. One was that in America every man may become 
rich, but nobody has grown rich by his own labor. Somewhat pre- 
maturely, Brownson announced that “the wilderness has receded, and 
already the new lands are beyond the reach of the mere laborer, and 
the employer has him at his mercy”. Precisely at this time George Evans 
was beginning his agrarian agitation for free land, which was to cul- 
minate in the Homestead Act. Brownson also insisted that to the worker 
bread was more important than Channing’s program of education and 
moral elevation. “It is no pleasant thing to go seeking work and finding 
‘none.,.”. Priests and pedagogues have had their chance and can do 
nothing. “They merely cry peace, peace, and that too when there is no 
peace, and can be none.” The master too is “in these times . . . shedding 
crocodile tears over the deplorable condition of the poor laborer, while 
he docks his wages twenty-five per cent ...”. And so, finally, “You 
must abolish the system or accept its consequences”. 

57 Benton's View, II, 205; Arcturus, 1 (Jan., 1841), 75 ff, Scioto Gazette, Sept. 20, 
1838; A. B. Norton, Reminiscences of the Log Cabin Campaign (Mount Vernon, 1888), 
2. 322; Mr. Webster's Speech at Saratoga (Boston, 1840), pp. 3 ff. : 

58 New Yorker, Oct. 6, 1838; Greeley’s Recollections, p. 145; Sotheran, Horace 
Greeley, p. 121; Junius, The Sequel to the Crisis (New York, 1840), p. 1; Norton, p. 242. 
Cf. Greeley’s plaint against the “Croaking Cosmopolites”, always “sneering at the patriotic 


feeling of (Americans)”, and predicting the “downfall of her institutions” (New Yorker. 
Feb. 15, 1840). N 
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XII. Scandinavia. - 
The Nobel Peace Prize and if administration: a study of the Nor- 
wegian Storting’s Nobel committee ang the Norwegian Nobel 
Institute. Prog. r yr. Oscar J. Falıfes, New York University. 


XVII. The United States. e 
(7) Before 1782 2 
Diplomatic History of America to 1763. Prog. Max Savelle, Stan- 
ford. 

(8) Since 1782 

Pardon and amnesty during the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Prog. J. T. Dorris, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 


PERSONAL 


Edmond Stephen Meany, professor of American history at the Universizy 
of Washington, died on April 22 at the age of 72. He was a graduate of the 
Territorial University of Washington in 1885 and later pursued graduate 
studies at the same institution and at the University of Wisconsin. He served 
as a member of the state legislature from 1891 to 1893. In 1897, he became 
professor of history at the University of Washington, serving as head of the 
department, and as editor of the Washington Historical Quarterly since its 
beginning in 1906. His chief historical interest was in Northwest history, 
to which he contributed many pamphlets, articles,and books. He kept in 
close touch with the pioneers of Washington, becoming the chief guardian of 
local history. His interest in people was so personal and his sense of loyalty 
so strong that a closely knit web of relationships was created which mace 
him the best known figure in the state. At the university, he became ‘the 
keeper of traditions, maintaining many contacts with the students. His 
favorite recreation was mountain climbing to which he devoted the latter 
part of each summer. He was president of The Mountaineers club for 
twenty-seven years. His interest in the Indians of the state enriched his 
knowledge of local history and led to his adoption into the Nez Perce tribe 
as “Chief Three Knives” in 1900; into the Nootka tribe as “Sun Warming in 
the Morning” in 1901; as “Two Arrows” into the Sioux tribe in 1907. His 
career could scarcely be surpassed in its contacts with many phases of local 
development and in his sincere interest in all that concerned the state and the 

` university. The greatest monument to his work was his collection of North- 
west Americana. His published, works included the History of the State of 
Washington, Washington from Life, and The Origin of Washington Geo- 
graphic Names. E. D. 


George Buckle, editor of the earlier volumes of the Letters of Queen, 
Victoria, died on March 12 at the the age of 81. He was editor of the London 
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Times for many years. He was also joint-author, with W. F. Monypenny, 
of the Life of Benjamin Disraeli, EaY of Beaconsfield (6 vols., 1910-1920). 


. Robert Carr Bosanqvet, distinguished archaeologist, died on April 22 at 
the age ôf 63. His researches in Romano-British archaeology were especially 
fruitful. He was also director of the British School at Athens from 1900 to 
1906. In 1906 he became professor of Classical Archaeology at the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, holding the chair for fourteen years. 


Raymond Guyot, one of the distinguished historians of modern France. 
and a professor at the Sorbonne, died on December 27 at the age of 58. He 
collaborated with J. F. Thénard upon a biography of Le conventionnel Goujon 
(1908). He was also one of the joint authors of L’auvre législative de la 
Révolution (1913), Manuel de politique européenne (1929), and La Révo- 
lution frangaise (1930). His most important work was Le Directoire et la 
paix de lEurope'( 1911). 

- Otto Brandt, professor of Medieval and Modern history at the University 
of Erlangen, died on January 16 at the age of 42. He had served at Kiel from 
T919 to 1928 and had made notable contributions to the history of Schleswig- 
Holstein, especially Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins: Ein Grundriss (1925) 
and Geistesleben und Politik in Schleswig-Holstein um die Wende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts (2d ed., 1927). He also wrote Caspar von Saldern und die 
nordeuropäische Politik im Zeitalter Katharinas II (1932). 


Erich Caspar, professor of Medieval and Modern history at the University 
of Berlin, died on January 22 at the age of 55. Professor Caspar had also 
taught at Königsberg and Freiburg i. B. While at Königsberg he published 
a work on Hermann von Salza und die Gründung des Deutschordensstaat. 
His Papstgeschichte, of which two volumes were published before his death 
(Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 364; XL, 104), was his most important: work, for 
which he had made fruitful studies, especially on the beginnings of the Roman 
bishopric. He also collaborated on the great collection of Monumenta Ger- 
maniae historica. It may be noted that Fritz Rörig, of the University of Kiel, 
has been made his successor at Berlin. 


The April issue of Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
is devoted chiefly to memorials of the late Dr. Lyon Gardiner Tyler. 


The issue of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly for April, designated the 
“Henry P. Dart Memorial Number”, contains, besides articles mentioned else-. 
where in these pages, a record of the commemorative exercises in memory of 
Mr. Dart as lawyer, historian, and editor of the Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, together with a paper by him on the “Career of Dubreuil in French 
Louisiana”. 


_ The fellowships within the historical field, awarded by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, with the project upon which the incumbent is 
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engaged are: Mary E. Bradshaw, the cultural development of the South 
Slavs in the nineteenth century; J. E. Fopitenrose, University of California, a 
historical study of the Delphic oracle; W. E. Gwatkif, j jr., University of Mis- 
souri, Pompey and the organization of Roman provincial governmeng, C. W. 
Jones, Oberlin College, a study of medieval chronology based on Bede’s-De 
temporum ratione; R. R. Palmer, Cornell University, aspects of eighteenth 
century thought, particularly i in France. The grants-in-aid are: Jacob Ham- 
mer, Hunter College, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia regum Britanniae; 
` Elizabeth Kimball, transcriptions of the Peace Rolls of the reign of Richard 
II; John L. La Monte, University of Cincinnati, revision of the Familles 
d’outremer; Loren C. MacKinney, University of North Carolina, medical 
science at the schools of Chartres and Reims, tenth and eleventh centuries; 
Bertha. Putnam, Mount Holyoke College, history of English justices of the 
peace in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; Gertrude R. B. Richards, 
Wellesley College, letters of Lorenzo de’ Medici; S. H. Thomson, University 
of Chicago, influence and diffusion of the works of Grosseteste. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded the following grants- 
in-aid in the historical field: Robert G. Albion, Princeton University, the 
rise of the port of New York, 1760-1860; Alex M. Arnett, North Carolina 
Woman’s College, Claude Kitchin and the World War; Arthur C. Bining, 
University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania iron manufacture, 1800-1865; Witt 
Bowden, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, recent changes in the productivity 
of labor in England; Arthur N. Cook, Temple University, British enterprise 
in Nigeria; Isaac J. Cox, Northwestern University, constitutional development 
in Chile; W. F. Craven, New York University, biography of Robert Rich; 
Lewis P. Curtis, Yale University, York in the “eighteenth century; Ebba 
Dahlin, University of Washington, social democracy in Sweden, 1914-1934; 
Angie Debo, the effect of land allotment upon the members of the five civil- 
ized tribes of Indians; William E. B. Dubois, Atlanta University, history of 
the Negro troops in the World War; Arthur L. Dunham, University of Michi- 

` gan, the industrial evolution of France, 1815-1848; H. Noel Fieldhouse, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, a biography of Henry St. John, viscount Bolingbroke; 
W. Freeman Galpin, Syracuse University, a biography of Samuel J. May; 
Robert B. Hall, University of Michigan, a reconstruction of the feudal road 
"system and its relation, to present’ transportation and settlement in Japan; . 
` Earl J, Hamilton, Duke University, John Law’s system, the first experiment 
with a managed currency; Miles S. Malone, Hill School, the influence of the 
Rappahannock and Potomac ports on the economic and social development 
of colonial Virginia; Jeannette P. Nichols, the domestic and foreign policy of 
the United States on the silver question; S. Morley Scott, University of Michi- 
gan, the law of the province of Quebec, 1764-1775; Horace Secrist, North- 
western University, national bank failures in the United States, 1921-1932; 
Henry T. Shanks, Birmingham-Southern College, Virginia during the Civil 
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War; Ralph E. Turner, the controversy over social policy in England, 1832- 
1852; Elizabeth Y. Webb, Vassar Qpllege, United States merchant shipping 
with Mediterranean ports before the War of 1812; Walter F. Willcox, Cornell 
University, the demography of the United ‘States. The post-doctoral fellow- 
ships are: Harold C. Deutsch, University of Minnesota, local government and 
administration in Germany; Helen Sullivan Mims, the political, social, and 
economic thought of sixteenth century Spain; Philip E. Mosely, Union Col- 
lege, the evolution of peasant economy in regions of late industrial develop- 
ment; Raymond P. Stearns, the economics of mercantilism (reappointment). 
Pre-doctoral field fellowships are: Guy A. Lee, Harvard University, railroad, 
elevator, mill, and other records of mid-western agrarian history; Marion C. 
Siney, University of Michigan, the development of the law of neutrality dur- 
ing the World War; Engel Sluiter, University of California, the Dutch colo- 
nies and trade in the Western Hemisphere. A list of appointments to pre- 
doctoral fellowships for graduate study will be given in a later number of 
the Review. 


The Guggenheim Foundation has announced grants to Arthur E. Christy, 
Columbia University, to complete a book on the consequences primarily to 
Western Europe of the process by which the world has become Europeanized, 
to be based on the notes and lectures of the late Professor W. R. Shepherd, 
and to Chester W. Clark, of Princeton University, for a study of Bismarck’s 
technique in manipulating public opinion and an investigation of unpub- 
lished sources bearing on his diplomacy before 1871. 


Dr. R. D. W. Connor, head of the National Archives, has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, formerly of the Manuscripts Division of 
the Library of Congress, as chief of the Division of Classification, and Mr. 
Thomas M. Owen, jr., assistant director of the Alabama Department of 
Archives and History, as chief of the Accessions Division. Dr. Hill has had 
wide experience in archival work, especially while engaged in cataloguing 
documents relating to the United States in the archives of the Indies at Seville, 
and while director for Spain of the European Mission of the Library of 
Congress. Mr. Owen during the past two years has conducted a survey and 
inventory of the Alabama state and county archives under the RFC, CWA, 
and FERA. This enterprise employing a staff of over 150 workers compiled 
lists of more than a million and a quarter dacuments. 


The following. äppointments may be noted: Columbia University, Dr. 
Frank Tannenbaum as lecturer in Latin American history, Professor A. A. 
Vasiliev as lecturer under the Barnard Foundation for the year 1935-1936, 
Mr. George Bailey Sansom as visiting professor of Japanese studies for the 
first term; Harvard University, Dr. Dietrich Gerhard as lecturer and tutor for 
the second half of the year; Ohio State University, Dr. Howard Robinson as - 
professor, beginning with the summer quarter; Syracuse University, Dr. C. 
Grove Haines as assistant professor. " 
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Announcement is made of the follewiag promotions: Brown University, 
Sinclair W. Armstrong to be assistac{ professor; Columbia University, J. 
Bartlet Brebner to be associate professo_, Walter C. Langsam, Samuel McKee, 
jr. and John H. Wuorinen to be assistar »röfessor® and at Teachers College, 
Mary E. Townsend to'be associate prxessor; Dartmouth College, John, G. 
Gazley was made professor at the begiaaing of this academic year, Albert L. 
Demaree and Herbert W. Hill to be as: Etznt professors; Harvard University, 
C. Crane Brinton to be associate prof-ser; Johns Hopkins University, W. 
Stull Holt and Frederic C. Lane to be =scziate professors; Miami University, 
O. J. Frederiksen to be assistant profesar, C. William Vogel to be acting 
assistant professor for the year 1935-1176 New York University, Ross J. S. 
Hoffman to be assistant professor; Savzord University, Thomas Andrew 
Bailey to be associate professor; State Zellege of Washington, Herman J. 
Deutsch to be associate professor, Fra=& J. Bowman to be assistant pro- 
fessor; Wellesley College, Barnette MiEr and Judith Blow Williams to be 
associate professors. 


Yale University announces the desigsacon of Professor John M. S. Allison 
to the chair of Randolph W. Townseze Professor of History; of Professor 
Ralph H. Gabriel to be Larned Profs- of American History; Professor 
Sydney Knox Mitchell to be Durfee Pro-e-sor of History. 


At Wesleyan University governm: £t and history which have always 
formed one department have been sepaaved. Dr. Sigmund Neumann has 
been reappointed as lecturer in econon-i:s and social science. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of th- North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion and editor of the North Carolina F'=trical Review, has been appointed 
head of the department of history at the University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Charles Christopher Crittenden, assist_=t professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, will succeef Dr. Newsome as secretary of the 
Commission. 


Professor W. E. Smith has been apzointed chairman of the department 
of history at Miami University. 


Leaves of absence for the year 1935-6 have been granted as follows: 
Columbia University, Robert L. Schuyler fer the first term, Harry J. Carman 
and Austin P. Evans for the second; Frer gin College, John F. Cady for two 
years to be head of the history departn=at of Judson College, University of 
Rangoon, Burma; Miami University, J. 1. St. John for the year to take the 
place of Professor Payne of Grinnell Coll- ze. University of Minnesota, Harold 
C. Deutsch for the year; Princeton Unitz=s#y, Dana Gardner Munro, for the 
first semester to be Carnegie Visiting Poozessor to several South American 
universities; Wesleyan University, Hert=-t C. Bell for the first semester and 
G. M. Dutcher for the second; Yale Unzrrity, R. H. Gabriel for the second 
half year. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XL—54 
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Further appointments for summer sessions may be noted: Boston Uni- 
versity, Roland D. Hussey; Humbolt State Teachers College, J. H. St. John; 
Miami University, Vernon E. Puryear; N orthwestern University, E. R. Adair; 
University of Oregon (Portland session), Walter C. Barnes; Pennsylvania 
Stgte College, R. C. McDanel and G. D. Harmon; University of Virginia, 
Sydney M. Brown; University of Washington, first term, R. C. Clark. 


Charles M. Andrews received the Pulitzer Prize in History for his Colonial 
Period in American History, and Douglas Southall Freeman the Pulitzer 
Prize in Biography for his R. E. Lee, with honorable mention for David 
S. Muzzey for his James G. Blaine. 


James Alton James, William Smith Mason Professor of History at North- 
western University, retired with the close of the academic session. He had 
taught there for thirty-eight years. Among his many services to the historical 
profession, his studies in the development of the Northwest and his chairman- 
ship of the first Committee of Eight of the American Historical Association 
will be especially remembered. 


Professor Wilbur H. Siebert on April 17 presented a paper before the 
American Antiquarian Society on “The Underground Railroad in Massa- 
chusetts”, a summary of four chapters on the subject which will be printed 
in the Proceedings of the Society. 


Dr. George Sarton, editor of Isis, was elected on March 29 a corresponding 
member of the Academia de la Historia of Madrid. 


J. Graham Cruickshank, lately of the British Guiana civil service, after 
an extended study of archival problems in Europe has returned to George- 
town, the colonial capital, as superintendent of archives. 


Dr. A. Brackmann, director of the Prussian State Archives, has been com- 
pelled by pressure of work to retire from the joint editorship of the His- 
torische Zeitschrift. 


In the course of a detailed and appreciative review of Dr. Chester W. 
Clark’s Franz Joseph and Bismarck (Hist. Zeitsch., Mar., pp. 585 ff.) Pro- 
fessor Frahm, of the University of Altona, makes the following comments 
upon a group of American scholars interested in the Bismarckian period: 


Es ist ja bekannt, dass eine Reihe von amerikanischen Gelehrten (Lord, 
Langer, Steefel, Clark u. a.) auf dem Arbeitsgebiet und mit den bewährten 
Arbeitsmethoden der älteren deutschen Bismarckforschung weiterarbeiten. 
Sie bemühen sich neuerdings um eine Verwirklichung des Ideals der “Voll- 
standigkeit”, wie sie den meisten, vor allem den deutschen Gelehrten der 
Gegenwart in der Regel schon aus “technischen” Gründen versagt bleibt, 
indem sie grundsätzlich von sämtlichen in Betracht kommenden Ländern 
gleichzeitig die Aktenbestände und die einschlägige Literatur in ihrer Ge- . 
samtheit zu durchdringen und erschöpfend zu verwerten suchen. Dazu gehört 
abgesehen von jahrelanger Arbeit in verschiedenen europäischen Haupt- 
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städten ein ungewöhnliches Mass von Arbeitsenergie und Sachlichkeit, wenn 
damit zugleich ein objektiver Standpunl§ im Sinne Rankes gewonnen werden 
soll, wie er den Amerikanern als “neutralen” Beobachtern als Ziel vorschwebt. 

Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt, of the University of Chicago, will spend 
the summer months in China and Japan, then cross Siberia to Moscow,ere- 
main in Russia until sometime in November, and come out by way of Poland 
and Germany, returning to Chicago for the winter quarter. Professor I. J. 
Cox, of Northwestern University, has left for a period of study on the consti- 
tutional development of Chile. He will return in September. Professor 
Harold J. Noble, of the University of Oregon, will spend the summer in re- 
search study and travel in Korea and Eastern Siberia. 


GENERAL 


General review: Kaarlo Blomstedt, Nyare historieforskning i Finland 
{recent historical research in Finland] (Hist. Tidskr., 1935, no. 1); David 
Norrman, Nyare polsk historisk literatur [recent historical literature in Po- 
land] (ibid.); H. Zatschek, Bericht über die Neuerscheinungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Urkundenlehre, 1932-1933 (Mitteil. Österr. Inst. f. Geschichtsf., 
XLVIII, nos. 3-4). 


A Journal of Social Philosophy: a Quarterly devoted to a Philosophic Syn- . 
thesis of the Social Sciences is announced for October. The editors are Pro- 
fessor R. M. Maclver, of Columbia, Assistant Secretary of Commerce John 
Dickinson, Dean Paul Klapper, College of the City of New York, Professor 
Car! Becker, of Cornell, and Professor Jacob Viner, of Chicago. Its aims recall 
those of the Revue de synthèse, directed by Henri Berr. 


The meeting of the International Committee of Historical Sciences an- 
nounced for this summer at Prague has been postponed until the Easter week 
of 1936, and wili be held at Bucharest. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Union académique internationale 
was held in Copenhagen, on invitation from the Royal Danish Academy of 
` Sciences and Letters, on May 13-16. It was attended by delegates of four- 
teen countries, those of the United States (American Council of Learned 
Societies) being Dr. Waldo G. Leland, of Washington, and Professor William 
A. Nitze, of the University of Chicago, The meeting was marked by the 
unanimous election of the German academies (Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, 
Göttingen, and Munich) and of the Academy of Vienna to affiliation with 
the Union. 


The Twenty-sixth International Congress of Americanists will meet in 
Seville on October 12. 


No. 25 of the Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sci- 
ences is entirely devoted to iconography and numismatics. An article by 
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Jules Belleudy on the authentic portraits of Mirabeau may be particularly sig- 
nalized. There is also q detailed achount of the Centro de estudios históricos 
at Madrid and a bibliggraphy of the historical journals, extant and expired, 
of Rumania. ba 


+The International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation has laid before the 
League of Nations Assembly the project of a collection of works on the native 
civilizations of America and on the history of the discoveries of the sixteenth 
century, the whole to comprise about sixty volumes. The authors are to be 
scholars of established authority in the fields concerned. The price per vol- 
ume will be about sixty francs. .Expressions of interest in the plan may be 
sent to the office of the Institute, 2, rue de Montpensier, Paris. 


No. 4, vol. XCVII, of the Bulletin de la Commission royale d'histoire 
(Académie royale de Belgique) is of unusual interest as it contains an account 
of the centennial celebration of the commission on November 28, 1934. The 
other papers presented are also important: “Lettres inédites et mémoires du 
Baron de Ville touchant la machine de Marly”, edited by Edouard Poncelet; 
“La Keure bruxelloise de 1229”, by F. Favresse; “Choix de documents inédits 
pour servir à Phistoire de l’expansion commerciale des Pays-Bas en France 
au Moyen-Age (XII®-XV° siècle)”, by Henri Laurent; and “La correspon- 
dance des consuls anglais en Belgique pendant la Révolution de 1830”, by 
R. Demoulin. 


The growing appreciation of the importance of intellectual history is in- 
dicated by the establishment at Harvard University of a new doctoral degree 
in the “History of Science and Learning”. In making the announcement 
President Conant remarked: “The history of science, the history of ideas, 
the history of scholarship, and the history of universities should now be occu- 
pying the attention of many instead of a few.” The purpose of the creation 
is to meet the demand for teachers in this field. 


A “List of the unbound manuscripts in the Cavagna Collection” in the 
University of Illinois Library, together with alphabetical lists of families and 
places referred to, has been compiled by Meta Maria Sexton, of the library 
staff, and typed. In this Italian collection there are about 4000 manuscripts, 
160 of which are on vellum, and the earliest is dated 1116. Papal bulls, in- 
vestitures, decrees, diplomas, acts of various bodies, and laws indicate the 
type of material in the collection. A carbon copy of the list is available at 
the University of Illinois Library for interlibrary loan and another copy has 
been given to the Library of Congress. 


The Department of History, University of Iowa, has issued a second vol- 
ume of Abstracts in History, made from selected dissertations, the unabridged 
copies of which, on file in the university library, are accessible to scholars 
working in similar fields. The publication is no. 3, vol. X, of the Studies in 
the Social Sciences. 
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The Huntington Library Bulletin for April opens with an article im- 
portant to students of the history of the Pacific Coast, “California Books and 
Manuscripts in the Huntington Library”, by Professor John C. Parish, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. In this member also Mr. Godfrey 
Davies makes another of his substantial contributions to studies on the Com- 
monwealth, “The Army and the Downfall of Richard Cromwell”. The his- 
tory of science is dealt with in “Robert Recorde’s Mathematical Teaching 
and the Anti-Aristotelian Movement”, by Francis R. Johnston and Sanford 
V. Larkey. Among the topics touched upon in the “Notes” are “Frobisher’s 
Third Voyage”, by George B. Parks, “Battle Abbey Accounts”, and “Cham- 
pion Letters”. : 


The London Missionary Society, Broadway, Westminster, has opened its 
archives to research. Among the materials available are letters from the South 
Seas, South Africa, India, China, Madagascar, and the West Indies through- 
out the period of the society’s activity. 


The first two volumes of the Arsbibliografi över Sveriges offentliga pub- 
likationer covering the years 1931 through 1933 have just been issued by the 
Riksdagsbiblioteket, Stockholm, and Sweden is thus the first of the Scandi- 
navian countries to publish a current list of government documents. In recog- 
nizing the importance of preparing an annual list of all Swedish official pub- 
lications a royal order (1931, no. 72) requires that each department and agency 
of that government shall furnish regularly one copy of each of its publications 
to the Riksdagsbiblioteket. In the volume the arrangement is alphabetical by 
the name of the issuing office, and there are adequate indexes. J. B.C. 


The Portuguese ministry for foreign affairs, by decree of February 13, has 
established an official Commission on Portuguese Diplomatic Archives with 
authority to publish indexes, catalogues, and collections of documents of Portu- 
guese diplomatic history. The minister for foreign affairs will be its president, 
the vice president and secretary will be functionaries of that ministry, and the 
others on the Commission will be university professors and various directors 
of archives and libraries. 


A committee has been formed in France for the purpose of erecting a statue 
of Alexis de Tocqueville on the principal square of Barfleur, his native town, 
upon the anniversary of the publication of his masterpiece, Democracy in 
America. It is hoped also, if subscriptions are adequate, to place a tablet and 
a medallion in the boat train station at Cherbourg as a greeting to incoming 
Americans. Another project of the committee is a Centenary edition of 
Tocqueville’s Souvenirs, including hitherto unpublished sections of the manu- 
script. Subscriptions to this enterprise, as a means of honoring one to whom 
many Americans owe a great intellectual debt, may be sent to M. Pierre de 
La Raudiére, 161 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 


In the Tableau de l'expansion européenne a travers le monde (Leroux, 
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1935, pp- 368, 25 fr.), published under the auspices of the Société de Phistoire 
des colonies francqises, Professor Alfged Martineau and Dr. L. Ph. May have 
constructed chronologica? tables of the events which make up the history of 
colonization by Europe’ peoples from the period of the Crusades to the 
early, nineteenth century. The work is intended to facilitate the preparation 
of a general history of colonization, a project recommended by the Inter- 
national Commission of Colonial History at The Hague in July, 1932. As 
the ancient world had centered about the Mediterranean, so the authors re- 
gard the new world as equally influenced, on the one hand, by Asiatic waters 
and, on the other, by the Atlantic. The two major sections of the volume 
correspond to this division. In the list of dates are included certain reper- 
cussions in Europe of the movement of expansion; for example, the creation 
in 1626 of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. With the dates frequently go ex- 
planations, the extent of which is supposed to be in some proportion to the 
importance of the events recorded. Dwellers along Massachusetts Bay will 
find it hard to comprehend why the founding of Boston should be given half 
a line, while on the same page three French trading companies should have 
twenty-two. This is, however, not typical. The introductions to the sections 
are often full of suggestion to the student of European expansion. 


The volume entitled De Lage Landen bij de Zee: Geillustreerde Ge- 
schiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk van Duinkerken tot Delfzijl (Utrecht, 
W. de Haan, 1934, pp. 712, 3.95 f.), by Dr. Jan Romein, eż al., relates the 
cultural experiences of all those people who live along the North Sea coast 
` between Dunkirk and the Ems and speak the Netherlandish tongue (Dutch 
and Flemish which are practically the same). The author was brought up 
under the tutelage of Professor Huizinga at the University of Leiden who, 
as is well known, has successfully championed the cause of cultural history. 
Much historical writing in the Netherlands, as that of Fruin and Blok, is 
essentially political, and phenomena of higher civilization, even if they are 
noted, are rarely depicted as organically related to all social, economic, and 
political factors. In Dr. Romein’s account political events are carefully 
eschewed and social organization, economic life, political forms, art, religion, 
letters, science, and thought are brought forward and illustrated with many 
a happy instance. The volume is aptly illustrated so that every picture neatly 
describes some phase of culture. The task of subjecting the varied communi- 
ties of the northern Low Countries and Flanders and Brabant in the south to 
a general treatment admittedly is a strenuous one, but the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a lively picture in an animated style. This volume is 
welcome after the many jejune manuals with which we have been treated in 
the past. H.S.L. 


H: istoire des pays baltiques: Lituanie, Lettonie, Estonie, Finlande ( Armand 
Colin, 1934, pp. 203, 10 fr. 50), by Jean Meuvret, belongs to the well-known 
“Collection Armand Colin”. It is a very brief history of those territories on 
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the east coast of the Baltic Sea which today (since 1917) form four indepen- 
dent states. It is an excellent account, ginformed, scholarly, and interesting. 
After a geographical introduction shows how inevitable was the influence of 
foreigners on these states situated at the confluencesot three worlds, the Slav, 
the German, and the Scandinavian, comes the story of the seven centuries of 
foreign domination (twelfth to the early twentieth century) during which 
Germans, Swedes, Danes, Poles, and Russians fought first the Baltic peoples 
and then each other on Baltic soil, until under Peter the Great and his suc- 
cessors they all came under the iron rule of Russia. This forms the bulk of 
the book. The thesis of the book is, briefly, that at the time of the German 
conquest in the twelfth century there was already in existence in the Baltic 
states an indigenous Baltic civilization. Each of the four states was, even 
then, the home of a nation, individual and distinct in language, customs, and 
traditions. Although greatly influenced by their neighbors and conquerors 
the Baltic peoples have nevertheless remained, underneath all this, fundamen- 
tally themselves. In his conclusion M. Meuvret develops this thesis and points’ 
out some of its necessary implications in regard to the Baltic states of today 
and tomorrow. J. S.O. 


The aim of Miss Mary A. Nourse-in The Four Hundred Million: a Short 
History of the Chinese (Bobbs-Merrill, 1935, pp. 375, $3.50) was to furnish 
high school or younger college students, as well as the general reader, with 
an account of China which should emphasize the life of the people and should 
be free from the technicalities of the subject. Long residence in China and a 
wide acquaintance with the literature of the subject have qualified her to 
accomplish the task. The book is furnished with good maps, it is well illus- 
trated, and provided with bibliographical lists. 


In La lutte pour la paix (Alcan, 1934, pp. Xvi, 239, 15'fr.) Mariano H. Cor- 
néjo presents the optimistic thesis that modern tendencies head definitely to- 
ward peace. This is developed in seven chapters and an epilogue, wherein the 
American, in particular, is flattered with pronouncements that he it is who 
holds the key tc peace on earth, good will toward men. For it is in America 
that the principle of nationality, which is “the first fruit of the political co- 
operation of the continents” attains its fairest promise, that is, if one disregards 
the smaller states of Europe, which have likewise set a superlative example 
of the evolution of a peaceful culture. There has been a grievous surrender 
of peace leadership, the author holds, and an unprecedented Joss of inter- 
national prestige, since America abandoned her great leader, Woodrow 
Wilson, but the departure is temporary and the onward march will be re- 
sumed, Occasionally the zeal of propaganda leads to rash conclusions. Surely 
Germany does not regard, as M. Cornéjo would feign have us believe, the 
return of Alsace-Lorraine to France as an act of simple justice. And in face 
of conditions in the Trentino, in Macedonia, and elsewhere, what less rational 
than to surmise that “We shall never see again the warfare of a people against 
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a state which masters it by force”? M. Cornéjo relies on the moral forces of 
mankind increasingly to outweigh ge military. “Le monde moderne est 
définitivement fermé poùr les aventures militaires. La puissance sera pour 
les Etats capables d’organaser et d’étendre Ja coopération internationale qui 
est devenue la force reelle.” Not always sound in its assertions and conclu- 
sions, La lutte pour la paix is brilliant and at times profound. L.M.S. 


Vol. XXXIII (1934) of the Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Alter- 
tumskunde opens with a substantial essay on “Der zweite Aufstand im Kan- 
ton Basel”, a continuation of “Die Entstehung der dreissiger Wirren im 
Kanton Basel”, which appeared in vol. XXX. The author is Eduard 
Schweizer. The other two essays are: “Das Predigerkloster in Basel von der 
Griindung bis zur Klosterreform, 1233-1429”, by Georg Boner, and “Die 
deutschen Kaiserdome des elften Jahrhunderts”, by Hans Reinhardt. 


In Political Ethics: an Application of Ethical Principles to Political Rela- 
tions (Crowell, 1935, pp. xviii; 288, $2.00) Professor Daniel Sommer Rob- 
inson seeks to show that in a period like our own when political relations are 
. so significant it is a mistake to countenance the sharp separation of philosophy 
and politics. One of his chapters discusses the “Soviet State”, another the 
“Dictatorships”, but the interest of the discussion centers in chapters VIII and 
IX which deal with the international problem. At the close of the volume 
are listed thirty “Cases for Discussion”. . 


A volume entitled Essays on the Law and Practice of Governmental 
Administration (Johns Hopkins Press, 1935, pp. xvii, 321, $3.00), has been 
issued in honor of Frank Johnson Goodnow, president emeritus of the Johns 
Hopkins University. It has been “contributed by his students in grateful 
acknowledgment of his scholarly inspiration and counsel”. The editors are 
Professors Charles G. Haines and Marshall E. Dimock. The introduction 
gives a sketch of Dr. Goodnow’s career. The contributors of the essays are: 
John D. Fairlie, James Hart, George W. Spicer, Charles G. Haines, Milo R. 
Maltbie, Thomas R. Powell, Frank G. Bates, Charles C. Thach, and Marshall 
E. Dimock. 


Professor Guy Stanton Ford’s paper on “Are Revolutions Necessary?”, read 
before the American Historical Association last December, has been printed 
in the Journal of the American Association of University Women for April. 


In the History of the King’s Messengers (Grayson and Grayson) V. 
Wheeler-Holohan, himself a foreign service messenger, tells a story reaching 
from the fifteenth century to the present time which will be of interest to 
students of foreign relations and to those with an interest in the byways of the 
past. - 


Historians will be interested in Percy Simpson’s Proof-Reading in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries (Oxford) both because it 
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` treats of a phase of history and because it contains information concerning the 
details of printing documents that oe ua from thoge centuries, 


The Bullen of Emory University for July contains the addresses and 
discussions at the Eighth Annual Institute of Ciffizenship held at the uni- 
versity on February 11 to 15. The general subject was Political and Econtynic 
Problems of the South. 


No. 35 of the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society con- 
tains, besides reports of the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth annual meetings, sev- 
eral substantial papers, two of which are: “A Study of Brazilian Jewish His- 
tory, 1623-1654”, by Rabbi Herbert I. Bloom, and “The Hebrew Periodical 
Press in America, 1871-1931: a Bibliographical Survey”, by Fannie M. 
Brody. 


A great philanthrophy is described in the History of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund: the Americanization of the Jewish Immigrant (Printed for the Fund 
by the Jewish Publication Society, 1935, pp. xvii, 305), by Dr. Samuel Joseph, 
of the College of the City of New York. 


Articles: Lester B. Shippee, 4 Voice Crying? [Presidential Address] 
(Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., June); Carl F. Brand, Proceedings of the 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association (Pacific Hist. Rev., June); Lucien Febvre, Histoire de 
Vart, histoire de civilisation (Rev. Synthése, Feb.); J. Delevsky, Notes criti- 
ques sur les origines et les theses du matérialisme (ibid.); Bibliographie de 
Camille Jullian [I] (Rev. Ques. Hist., Mar.); Robert J. White, Some Oppor- 
tunities of the Catholic Historian in the Reform and Progress of the Law 
(Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr.); W. E. Brown, The Value of the Teaching of 
Medieval History: a Discussion (History, Mar.); Everett E. Edwards, The 
Need of Historical Materials for Agricultural Research (Agricultural Hist., 
Jan.); Harry J. Carman, History and Technology (Social Studies, Mar.); 
Bibliographical Aids to Research: IV, General Lists of Books printed in Eng- 
land (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Feb.); G. H. Bolsover, The Meaning and 
History of the Term ‘Taternuncio’ (ibid.); H. Montgomery Hyde, The Lieven 
Archives [with hand list] (i6:d.); Tyler Dennett, Mahan’s “The problem 
of Asia” (Foreign Affairs, Apr.). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
General review: Paul Cloché, Histoire grecque (Rev. Hist., Nov.). 


Reports of new discoveries are numerous. The American Journal of 
Semitic Langueges for April gives a summary report of all expeditions at 
present at work in the Near East. The American Journal of Archaeology 
for March contains reports of discoveries in 1934 in Palestine, Transjordan, 
and Syria, by Albright, items from Athens, by E. P. Blegen, reports on Troy, 
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1934, by C. W. Blegen, and Corinth, 1934, by O. Broneer. Note also a sum- 
mary by Payne in the Journal of Hellapic Studies, 1934, no. 2, of discoveries in 
Greece, the sixth report $n the Agora excavations, by Oliver and Dow, in 
Hesperig, IV, no. 1 (193%), an account of the Mithraeum of Doura in the 
American Journal of Archaeology for March, and Cumont’s comments on 
the fifth report of the excavations there in the Revue archéologique for De- 
cember. G. H. Allen writes on Alesia in the Classical Weekly of April 8, 
and A. Grenier’s “Chronique gallo-romaine” appears in the Revue des études 
anciennes for March. 


For new documents and for bibliographies one may note A. Wilhelm on 
“Attische Pachturkunden” in the Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, XI, no. 2; 
D. M. Robinson on the new inscriptions from Olynthus in Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, LXV; papyrological bulletins, by P. 
Collart, in the Revue des études grecques for December and H. Henne in the 
Revue des études anciennes for March, also reports by A. Körte and U. Wilck- 
en in Archiv für Papyrusforschung, XI, no. 2. In this last appears an article 
by C; C. Edgar on a new letter of Apollonius the dioecetes. 


For the criticism of historical sources note M. Hadas on utopian systems 
in Herodotus in Classical Philology for April, M. MacLaren, jr., on the rela- 
tion between Xenophon and Themistogenes in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, LXV, A. Klotz on Plutarch’s sources for his life ot 
Flamininus in Rheinisches Museum, LXXXIV, no. 1, and G. De Sanctis on 
Polybius and the relation between Rome and the Rhodians in Rivista di 
filologia for March. i 


A. Heuss continues his study of the legal aspects of Greek and Roman 
treaties in Klio, XXVII, no. 3, and two economic studies may also be noted, 
one by F. Heichelheim on currency and inflation in Hellenistic-Roman times 
in Economic History for February, and the other by T. R. S. Broughton on 
Roman landholding in Asia Minor in Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, LXV. 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has published as no. 13 
of its Studies in Oriental Civilization, The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic 
Kingship, by Calvin W. McEwan (1934, pp. xii, 34, $1.00). 


Introduction to Early Roman Law: Comparative Sociological Studies, the 
Patriarchal Joint-Family, by C. W. Westrup, vol. II, Joint Family and Family 
Property (Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 192.) As the title shows, Mr. 
Westrup’s point of departure is the Indo-European patriarchal joint family, 
and his method is the comparison of the vestigial remains of this in Iranian, 
Greek, Slavic, Germanic, and Celtic sources. There can be no doubt that this 
method often brings helpful analogies but it must be used conservatively, and 
with due regard for the historical conditions of Roman development. It is 
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precisely at this point that the author may be at fault. He follows Mommsen 
and Kübler in believing that the institution of joint family property remained 
in Rome until a comparatively late period, althofgh he has improved on 
Mommsen to the-extent of recognizing that familie In early Latin meant res. 
However the distinction he makes between pecunia, acquired ‘personal’ prop- 
erty of the housefather, and familia, the ‘family’ property, and his interpre- 
tation of the succession of the heir as a continuatio dominii lead him to the 
conclusion that in the much-discussed clauses of Table V of the XII Tables 
the father’s right to dispose freely of his property by legacy applies to the 
acquired property only and not to the family property. This interpretation 
does not allow for possible development in Rome under the Etruscan kings 
and conflicts with the evidence of Cicero (De Inv., II, 148) and of Pomponius 
(Dig. L, 16, 120). Although the book contains several interesting suggestions 
on the position of women and the origins and methods of early testation it 
seems to add little that is new in the field of Roman law, and on the whole 
represents a point of view which is somewhat out of date. 


Articles: A. Herz, Les débuts de l'écriture (Rev. Arch., Dec.); J. A. R. 
Munro, Pelasgians and Ionians (Jour. Hell. Stud., 1934, no. 2); C. F. Leh- 
mann-Haupt, Zur Erwähnung der Ionier in altorientalischen Quellen (Klio, 
XXVII, no. 3); J. Johnston, Solon’s Weights and Measures (Jour. Hell. Stud., 
1934, no, 2); G. De Sanctis, La taxis phorou del 425 B. C. (Riv. Filol., Mar.); 
La prima spedizione ateniese nell’ Occidente (ibid.); S. Accame, L'alleanza 
di Atene con Leontini e Regio (ibid.); C. F. Edson, jr., The Antigonids, 
Heracles, and Beroea (Harvard Stud., XLV); E. Bickermann, Les prélimi- 
naires de la seconde guerre de Macédoine (Rev. Philol., Jan., Mar.); T, Frank, 
A. Stray Passage in Strabo, V, 1, 11 (Am. Jour. Philol., Apr.); W. H. Buckler, 
Auguste, Zeus Patroos (Rev. Philol., Apr.); R. Heuberger, Zur Geschichte 
der römischen Brennerstrasse (Klio, XXVII, no. 3); W. E. Gwatkin, jr., 
Catiline’s Attempt to place Himself in Libera Custodia (Trans. Am. Philol. 
Assoc., LXV); O. W. Reinmuth, The Edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander 
(1bid.); M. S. Ginsburg, Princeps Libertinorum (ibid.); M. Hammond, Cor- 
bulo and Rome's Eastern Policy (Harvard Stud., XLV); L. R. Taylor, The 
Sellisternium and the Theatrical Pompa (Class. Philol., Apr.); Gunnar Ek- 
holm, Om romarnes handel paa Nordeuropa [Roman trade in Northern 
Europe] (Fornvännen, 1934); M. I. Rostovtzeff, La Syrie romaine (Rev. 
Hist., Jan.). 

T. R. S. B. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: C. W. David, American Historiography of the Middle 
Ages, 1884-1934 (Speculum, Apr.); Travaux récents relatifs à la faculté des 
arts aux XIH-XIV° siècles (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Apr.). 


A second and thoroughly revised edition of Professor Sydney M. Brown’s 
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Medieval Europe (Harcourt, Brace, 1935, pp. xiii, 635, $3.25) has been 
published. . : 

In Early Irish Laws and Institutions (Burnes Oates, 5s. ) Professor Eoin 
MacNeill has made an important contribution to the study of the old Irish 
legal system, which is just beginning to be explored by competent scholars. 


The new Selden Society volume, LHI, Rolls of the Justices in Eyre: being 
the Rolls of the Pleas and Assizes for Lincolnshire, 1218-1219, and Worcester- 
shire, 1221 (Quaritch, 52s. öd.), edited by Doris Mary Stenton, is valuable 
for materials on the legal, economic, and social history of the period, but 
especially as supplementary to Maitland’s edition of Bracten’s Note-Book, 
for the interlineations on these rolls have enabled the editor to show how 
Bracton made his extracts and to add to the list of rolls which, as Maitland 
showed, bear Bracton’s marks. 


Bouvines, victoire créatrice (Plon, 1935, pp. vii, 356, 18 fr.), by Antoine 
Hadengue, with a preface by General Weygand, offers a literary treatment of 
a patriotic theme based upon the standard scholarly works and a re-reading 
of the sources. R. A.N. 


Another important study of a single community is to be found in Statuti 
comunali di Villanova d’Asti, edited by Pietro Savio (Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1934). There are complete transcriptions of the statutes promul- 
gated in r414, together with other documents ranging from the origin of the 
commune in the eleventh century down to the sixteenth, when it became 
independent of Asti. 


Articles: F. M. Stenton, The Changing Feudalism of the Middle Ages 
(History, Mar.); G. G. Coulton, Student Numbers at Medieval Oxford 
[Historical Revision, LXII] (zbrd.); Mathilde Uhlirz, Die italienische Kirch- 

‘enpolitik der Ottonen (Mitteil. Österr. Inst. f. Geschichtst., XLVIII, nos. 
3-4.); M. K. Bennett, British Wheat Yield per Acre for seven Centuries 
(Ec. Hist., Feb.); J. Saltmarsh and H. C. Darby, The Infield-Outfield Sys- 
tem on a Norfolk Manor {ibid.); Albert Vogt, La jeunesse de Léon VI le 
Sage (Rev. Hist., Nov.); Vilhelm la Cour, Kong Haralds tre Storverker 
[King Harolds three great achievements] (Aarbéger for nordisk Oldkyn- 
dighed og Historie, 1934, no. 1); Robert Boutruche, Les courants de peuple- - 
ment dans l’Entre-Deux-Mers: Etude sur le brassage de la population rurale, 
première partie, du XI° au XV® siècle (An. Hist. Éc. et Soc., Jan., Mar.); 
Samuel H. Cross, Mediaeval Russian Contacts with the West (Speculum, 
Apr.); Henry M. Willard, A Project for the Graphic Reconstruction of the 
Romanesque Abbey at Monte Cassino [drawings by Kenneth J. Conant] 
(ibid.); Clark H. Slover, Glastonbury Abbey and the Fusing of English 
Literary Culture (ibid.); Eugene H. Byrne, Some Mediaeval Gems and Rela- 
tive Values (ibid.); Helen M. Cam, Suitors and Scabini (ibid.); Martin 
Lintzel, Das Bündnis Albrechts I mit Bonifaz VIII (Hist. Zeitsch, Mar.); 
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C. R. Cheney, Legislation of the Medieval English Church [1] (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Apr.); Eleanor C. Lodge, The’ Constables of Bordeaux in the Reign of 
Edward Il (ibid.); C. R. Cheney, The Diocese % Grenoble in the Four- 
teenth Century (Speculum, Apr.); Armando Sapori, Storia intgsna della 
Compagnia mercantile dei Peruzzi (Arch. Stor. Ital., XXII, no. 1); Bernadino 
Barbadoro, Gli atti consiliari di Firenze fino alla meta Trecento (ibid.); 
Jeanne Vielliard, Yolande de Bar, reine d’Aragon (Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan.); 
Philippe Hofmeister, ed., Les statuts du monastère des Bénédictines de Mari- 
enberg, 1437 (Rey. Bénédictine, Oct.). 


FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


General review: Gaston Zeller, Histoire d’ Allemagne, époque moderne 
(Rev. Hist., Jan.). 


‘The five hundredth anniversary of the nationalistic uprising in Sweden 
in the 1430’s has called forth a series of important studies on Swedish history 
in the fifteenth century, one of the more recent of which is an academic dis- 
sertation by Erik Lönnroth entitled Sverige och Kalmarunionen, 1397-1457 
(Gothenburg, 1934). f 


The remarkable patristic learning of the great sixteenth century Humanist 
and Reformer Melanchthon is revealed in a Greek edition of the Apostolic 
Canons, printed at Wittenberg in 1521 and containing marginal and inter- 
linear Latin notes taken by Gassar, one of his students, from the master’s uni- 
versity lectures. This booklet, discovered at the Vatican Library by W. 
Beneszewicz is published by him with other material in Melanchthonia: Ein 
Beitrag zur Literaturgeschichte des byzantinischen Rechts in Westeuropa, 
1521-1560 (Munich, Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften; philos.-histor. Abteilung, 1934, pp. 127). 


An indispensäble source for the history of the Swiss Reformation is the 
splendid edition of Briefe und Akten zum Leben Oekolampads, by E. Staehe- 
lin, containing a total of 1029 documents relating to the Basel Reformer. 
Vol. II, covering the years 1527-1593, concludes the work with 577 docu- 
ments, about a hundred previously unpublished (Leipzig, Heinsius Nach- 
folger, 1934, pp. xiv, 897; Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformationsge- 
schichte, vol. XIX). i 


In 1898 the Spanish Jesuits began a vast collection of documents relating 
to the first half-century of the society, under the general title Monumenta 
historica Societatis Jesu. Sixty-two volumes have already appeared. To the 
section entitled Monumenta Ignatiana, concerned with Loyola’s own writings, 
is now added a volume of Monumenta constitutionum Praevia, being the fun- 
damental rules for admissión to and membership in the order (Rome, 1934, 
pp. cclxxii, 459). Though most of the documents have been previously 
published, this is without doubt the most complete critical edition in existence. 
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One of the leaders of the German Counter Reformation, an able bishop, 
an intelligent civib admigistrator, angeducational reformer to whom the re- 
opening of the local uniyersity was due, linguist, bibliophile, and collector of - 
antiquities, is the subject #£ an extensive biography by G. von Pölnitz, under 
the fitle Julius Echter von Mespelbrunn, Fürstbischof von Würzburg und 
Herzog von Franken, 1573-1617 (Munich, Kommission für Bayerischen 
Landesgeschichte, 1934, pp. xv, 667. 


A recently published volume of Diplomatarium Islandicum (XIII, pt. 2, 
Reykjavik, 1934) brings that important series down to 1557. 


The Polish Academy of Science in Cracow has after an interval of eighteen 
years brought out a new (the fourth) volume of its great series Monumenta 
Poloniae Vaticana. The volume bears the title Alberti Bolognetti nuntii 
Apostolici in Polonia epistolarum et actorum a Ludovico Boratynski p. m. 
collecta, 1581-1582 (1933, pp. lxxi, 748), and is issued under the editorial 
supervision of Edward Kuntze and Czeslaw Nanke. 


The Great Tudors (Ivor Nicholson and Watson), edited by Katharine 
Garvin, contains, among others, essays contributed by A. F. Pollard, C. H. 
Williams, E. P. Cheyney, Conyers Read, G. B. Harrison, A. W. Pollard, J. 
Dover Wilson, and Nigel Playfair. 


Articles: Gottfrid Carlsson, Det Engelbrektska upprorets begynnelseskede 
[the Engelbrekt rising in its earliest phase] (Hist. Tidskr., 1934, no. 3); Hans 
v. Greyerz, Ablasspredigten des Johannes Heynlın aus Stein, 28. September bis 
8. Oktober, 1476, in Bern (Arch. Hist. Vereins Kantons Bern, 1934, no. 2); 
Karl Geiser, Bern unter dem Regiment des Patriziates: I, Die Burgerschaft 
der Stadt Bern und das Patriziat (ibid.); Egmont Zechlin, Das Problem der 
vorkolumbischen Entdeckung Amerikas und die Kolumbusforschung (Hist. 
Zeitsch., May); Florence E. Dyer, Reprisals in the Sixteenth Century (Marin- 
er’s Mirror, Apr.); Roger Chauviré, Etat présent de la controverse sur les 
Lettres de la Casette (Rev. Hist., Nov., Jan.); F. J. Fisher, The Development 
of the London Food Market, 1540-1640 (Ec. Hist. Rev., Apr.); T. C. Lin, 
Manchuria in the Ming Empire (Nankai Soc. and Ec. Quar., Apr.); Ch’én 
Shou Yi, Sino-European Cultural Contacts since the Discovery of the Sea 
Route (ibid.). 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


England during the Interregnum, 1642-1660 (Longmans, Green, 1935, 
pp. xx, 282, $3.60), edited by Margaret James and Maureen Weinstock, is no. 
IX of the series of University of London Intermediate Source Books of His- 
tory. The introduction includes a “Note on Sources” and a “Select List of 
Modern Works”. There is an index. 


Under the auspices of the Catholic Record Society, Dom Hugh Bowler 
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has edited the London Sessions Records, 1605-1685, in order to select the 
indictments for recusancy, an important service to ghe relegious history of a 


_ long and critical period. Pa 


. Sir Charles Petrie’s Letters, Speeches, and Proclamations of Charles I 
(Cassell) is a selection from documents in the categories indicated, arratiged 
chiefly according to a topical order to illustrate the life of the king. Mr. 
Arthur Bryant’s Leiters, Speeches, and Declarations of Charles II is a similar 
work for the later reign published by the same house. 


The attempts to plan London, particularly after the Great Fire seemed to 
offer a unique opportunity for a reasonable reconstruction, are described in 
The Growth of Stuart London (London and Middlesex Archaeological So- 
ciety, 255.), by Norman G. Brett-James. It seems that within a week from 
the day the fire started both Christopher Wren and John Evelyn presented 
plans to King Charles. The material facts were too strong, however, for 
the planners, and the city rose again practically on the old lines, and grew 
with amazing speed in the face of cries of protest and threats of restriction. 


Dr. William McMillan’s John Hepburn and the Hebronites (James Clark 
and Company) is the biography of a leader of a sect of Cameronians who 
flourished in the late years of the seventeenth and the early years of the 
eighteenth century. The sect was active at the time of the union of Scotland 
and England. 


Vol. XVI of the publications of the Oxfordshire Record Society is Mrs. 
Mary Sturge Gretton’s Oxfordshire Justices of the Peace in the Seventeenth 
Century. Appended is a calendar of the Quarter Session Records for the 
important years, 1687-1689. The book treats among other things of the 
transportation overseas of Oxfordshire prisoners. 


Erik Amburger in his Russland und Schweden, 1762-1772 (Berlin, 1934), 
traces the development of Russian policy with respect to Sweden in the decade 
from the death of the Empress Elizabeth to the coup d'état of Gustavus III. 
The author takes panel note of the efforts of Catherine II to build up a 

“Northern system”. 


Norsk Historisk Kjeldeskrift-institut [institute for the publication of 
Norweigian sources] has undertaken to publish a series of Rapports de la 
légation de France à Copenhague (correspondance consulaire) relatifs à la 
Norvége, 1670-1791. Vol. I, edited by Oscar Albert Johnsen, covers the 
period 1670-1748 (Oslo, 1934). 


Janet Schaw’s journal, long dormant in the British Museum, made known 
to the reading public by Evangeline Walker Andrews and Professor Charles 
M. Andrews in 1921 under the title of Journal of a Lady of Ouality: being the 
Narrative of a Journey from Scotland to the West Indies, North Carolina, 
and Portugal, in the Years 1774 to 1776 (Yale University Press, 1934, pp. 349, . 
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$4.00), has justly won recognition as a classic of Anglo-American travel in the 
eighteenth century. Its popularity was stich as to justify reprinting in 1922, 
1923, 1927, and now a new edition is produced. The magisterial introduction 
and the excellent footnotts remain unchanged but to the eight illustrations 
fou? additions are made—two of Greencastle Plantation, the estate of Samuel 
Martin in Antigua, one of Greenock, the seaport of Glasgow, and a portrait 
of William Gordon Rutherfurd, son of John Rutherfurd, sometime receiver 
of quitrents in North Carolina. The appendixes contain two unpublished 
letters of John Rutherfurd and sixteen supplemental notes referring to the 
text of the Journal. Thus the volume, already unsurpassed as a type of well- 
edited source material, has in this edition new merits. W. K.B. 


Some time ago Raffaele Ciampini discovered in the National Library at 
Florence the manuscripts of biweekly or triweekly reports upon the events 
of the Revolution from 1788 to 1791, sent to Stanislas Augustus, king of 
Poland, by Philip Mazzei as his agent in Paris. Signor Ciampini has pub- 
lished a short selection of these (Florence, Rinascimento del Libro, 1934, pp. 
51, 4 l.), but proposes to publish the whole collection later. They make 
important additions to testimony offered by other foreign observers, although 
Mazzei’s attitude was influenced by his admiration for Latayette. 


A new volume of Dom H. Leclercq’s extensive Histoire du déclin et de la 
chute de la monarchie frangaise contains the story of L’Eglise constitution- 
nelle, juillet 1790-avril 1791 (Letouzey et Ané, 1934, pp. xi, 619). The work 
is based almost entirely on source material without reference to the recent 
bibliography of the period. 

At a meeting held on March 27 the Société de Vhistoire de la Revolution 
francaise, which was founded in 1888, voted to discontinue its organization. 
Its review, La Révolution frangaise, will be directed by the Centre d’études 
de la Révolution frangaise established not long ago at the University of Paris. 
The reasons for this action were mainly financial. The tragic death of the 
president, Louis Barthou, deprived the society of its most influential leader. 


Articles: A. P. Newton, The West Indies in International Politics, 1550- 
1850 [concl’d] (History, Mar.); J. G. Van Dillen, Isaac Le Maire et le com- 
merce des actions de la Compagnie des Indes orientales [I] (Rev. Hist. 
Mod., Jan.); G. E. Fussell, Farming Methods in the Early Stuart Period [I1] 
(Jour. Mod. Hist., June); Harold Hulme, Opinion in the House of Com- 
mons on the Proposal for a Petition of Right (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); Violet A. 
Rowe, The Influence of the Earls of Pembroke on Parliamentary Elections, 
1625-1641. (ibid.); H. N. Fieldhouse, St. John.and Savoy in the War of the 
Spanish Succession (ibid.); R. A. Humphreys, Lord Shelburne and British 
Colonial Policy, 1766-1768 (ibid.); Henri Hauser, Crises de crédit et de 
spéculation en France et Angleterre au lendemain de la paix d'Utrecht (Rev. 
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Hist. Mod., Nov.); Gustav Berthold Volz, Die Politik Friedrichs des Grossen 
vor und nach seiner Thronbesteigung (Hist. Zeitsch., Mar.); Marquis d’Albon, 
Voyage et sejour-d’une grande dame dans le Mid? de la France au XVIII 
siécle (Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan.); Martial Griveaud, Un Physicien oublié au 
XVIIL siècle: L'abbé Pierre Sigorgne de Rembercourt-aux-Pots, 1719-1809 
(An. Est, 1935, no. 1); Emile Apollis, Jean Joachim Gausserand, évéque con- 
stitutionnel du Tarn, 1749-1820 (Rev. Ques. Hist, Mar.); Jean Collot, 

‚affaire Réveillon [concl’d] (ibid.); Agnès King, Jersey, centre d’espionage 
au début de la période révolutionnaire (Rev. Hist. Mod., Nov.); Michele 
Pinna, Chi salvò la Sardegna nel 1793? (Rassegna Stor. Risorg., Mar.); P. 
Richard, Le martyre de la papauté, 1769-1799 [III] (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Apr.); 
Michel Eude, La commune robespierriste: L’arrestation de Pache et la nomina- 
tion de Payan (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Mar.); W. B. Kerr, Robespierre et le ` 
jeune Millingen (ibid., Jan.); Colonel Herlaut, Les nominations du Général 
Beauharnais et du commissaire Alexandre au ministère de la guerre (ibid.); 
Madeleine Schnerb, L'enseignement primaire dans le Puy-de-Dôme pendant 
la Révolution (tbid., Mar.). 


Documents: T. W. Moody, ed., The Revised Articles of the Ulster 
Plantation, 1610 (Bull. Inst, Hist. Research, Feb.). 


HISTORY SINCE 1800 


General review: Eugene N. Anderson, Recent Works on German Uni- 
fication (Jour. Mod. Hist., June); Georges Bourgin, Sur la Commune de 
1871 (Rev. Hist., Nov.); H. L. Beales, The “Basic” Industries in England, 
1850-1914 (Ec. Hist. Rev., Apr.); H. J. Smit, Histoire des Pays-Bas, 1929- 
1932 (Rev. Hist., Jan.). 


The Royal Historical Society has published in'its Camden series a 
volume entitled British Diplomatic Representatives, 1789-1852 (London, 
1934, pp. xvii, 216), which continues the list for 1689-1789, printed in 1932. 
The editors are S: T. Bindoff and Miss E. F. Malcom Smith, while Professor 
Charles K. Webster has acted as consultant and adviser. The organization 
of the material issomewhat different from that of the preceding volume, due 
to the changed conditions of the period dealt with. Diplomatic representa- 
tives of every tvpe, if accredited as such, are included. Unaccredited agents, 
consuls-general and consuls, are omitted. All changes in the status of any 
particular representative are given. One interesting item is the practice of 
double credentials, discontinued at the opening of the nineteenth century 
and revived under William IV, with the consequence that one set was for 
the king and another for the queen of a foreign country. In the case of the 
sultan of Turkey the second set was for the grand vizier. Among the sov- 
ereignties which passed into limbo during the period are the Seven (Ionian) 
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Islands and Texas. It should be added that the details which appear under 
each name are drgwn from the official records [some 5000 documents] of 
the foreign office, in a few cases the colonial office, which are preserved in the 


Public Record Office. ° e 


The small volume, Ceskoslovenskä Vlastivěda [Czechoslovakia in All Its 
` Aspects]: Déjiny [History], Doplněk I, edited by Václav Novotný (Prague, 
“Sfinx” Bohumil Janda, 1933, pp. 639-811, Kc.300), is only an addition to 
the original volume on Czechoslovak history in the excellent series “Czecho- 
slovakia in All Its Aspects” covering the years between 178c and 1918. The 
volume is written by specialists in their own fields and abounds in historical 
photographs, reproductions of documents, and bibliographies at the end of 
the chapters. There is an excellent index. Although very little attention has 
been paid to. economic and social history, this book is the best history of 
Czechoslovakia that has appeared so far in this language. J.S. R. 


In his two volumes, John Bright and the Quakers (Methuen), J. Travis 
Mills, who was present at some of the last meetings Bright attended, offers 
a sympathetic estimate of the part played by his Quaker affiliation in shaping 
Bright’s career and in determining his attitude on public questions. 


Dr. Gustav Mayer is preparing a one volume edition of his Friedrich 
Engels: Eine Biographie, reviewed in the April number (pp. 505 ff.). It will 
be somewhat condensed and will be published in translation in 1936 by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


An article of unusual interest for its analysis of the aftereffects of war 
upon rural life in northern France is found in Annales de l'Est (1935, no. 1) 
under the title of “Les transformations du village rural dans la zone devastée 
de la Meuse: Guerre 1914-1918”. It is furnished with plans of fields, villages, 
and houses. In general, the author, Simone Brion, finds that reconstruction 
has been ultilized to secure a more complete adaptation to actual economic 
conditions. “La guerre a permis à l’Evolution commencée déja longtemps 
avant elle de s’accomplir plus librement.” 


In Frederick Edwin, Earl of Birkenhead: the Last Phase (‘Thornton 
Butterworth) the present earl brings to a close the family life of his father. 
It deals with the period of the War, when Birkenhead was still F. E. Smith, 
of his early career as minister of the crown, of his later more distinguished 
work as lord chancellor, and of his part in negotiating the Irish treaty. 


Frank Cundall, librarian of the Institute of Jamaica, is the author of A 
History of Printing in Jamaica from 1717 to 1834 (Kingston, the Institute, 
1935, pp. 64, 19 illustrations, ıs.), a work of great value to the student of social 
life in the British West Indies. Aside from its main subject it includes 
biographical sketches of sixty island printers and check lists of all books, 
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pamphlets, broadsheets, magazines, collections of laws, almanacs, and news- 
papers known to have been published Jocally, with, indication of location of 
known copies in each case. L.J.R. 


The story of China, and especially of the last hundred years, ‘has often 
been narrated. It is, therefore, too much to expect in any fresh telling ôf it, 
particularly in brief and popular form, much that is’ new, either in fact or . 
in interpretation. Each competent retelling, however, has its value, even if it 
be only the enlisting of a new body of readers. Mr. Grover Clark in The 
Great Wall Crumbles (Macmillan, 1935, pp. xvii, 406, $3.50) disclaims writ- 
ing for the specialist or the scholar, but has in mind those who wish an in- 


troduction to current China and to the changes which have been wrought by 
the coming of the Occident. To make these events clear and to throw them 
into perspective, Mr. Clark has properly felt himself driven to narrate some- 
thing of China’s pre-nineteenth century past. He has spent much of his life 
in the Far East and writes from intimate knowledge of the people whom 
he describes. He has, moreover, read fairly widely—although not always 
with discrimination—in the pertinent literature in English. His literary style 
is easy and attractive. He has nothing very new to say, and the expert will 
here and there detect what he believes to be errors in fact. In the main, 
however, the book admirably accomplishes its announced purpose. K'S. L. 


In a new edition of his Manchuria, Cradle of Conflict (Macmillan, 1935, 
pp. xviii, 343, $3.00), originally published in 1932, immediately after the 
crisis which led to the establishment of Manchukuo, Owen Lattimore has 
added two chapters on “Manchukuo: the State and the Theory” and “Pacific 
Ocean and Great Wall”, in order to bring the treatment down to date. He 
has also rewritten the first chapter which explains the geographical setting. 


Articles: R. St. J. Gillespie, Sir Nathaniel Dance’s Battle off Pulo Auro 
(Mariner’s Mirror, Apr.); Harold E. Blinn, New Light on Talleyrand at the 
Congress of Vienna (Pacific Hist. Rev., June); Albert Leitzmann, Politische 
Jugendbriefe Wilhelm von Humboldts an Gentz (Hist. Zeitsch., May); 
Spryridion Pappas, Un Napoléonide mort pour la Grèce: Paul Marie Bona- 
parte [concl’d] (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Jan.); Francis Waddington, La politique de 
Lord Palmerston et le traité du 15 juillet 1840 (ibid.); Frans Van Kalken, 
L'armée de l'intérieur [Belgium, 1830 and after] (Rev. Hist. Mod., Nov.); 
H. G. Funkhouser and Helen M. Walker, Playfair and his Charts (Ec, Hist., 
` Feb.); Gertrude Ward, The Education of Factory Child Workers, 1833- 
1850 (ibid.); T. H. Marshall, The Population of England and Wales from 
the Industrial Revolution to the World War (Ec. Hist. Rev., Apr.); H. A. 
Shannon, Migration and the Growth of London, 1841-1891 (ibid.); W.H. 
Marwick, Earl; Trade Unionism in Scotland (ibid.); George Matthew 
Dutcher, Napoleon II (South Atlantic Quar., Apr.); Howard McGaw Smyth, 
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The Armistice of Novara: a Legend of a Liberal King (Jour. Mod. Hist., 
June); R. Avezowm L'initiation de la Savoie au régime parlementaire, 1848- 
1860 (Rev. Hist. Mod., Jan.); Bernard Perrin, Le recrutement sacerdotal et 
les écoles secondaires ectlésiastiques du diocèse de Versailles pendant la 
peripde concordataire, 1802-1906 (Rev. Etudes Hist., Jan.); Fritz Hartung, 
Staatsgefiige und Zusammenbruch des zweiten Reiches [apropos of a recent 
essay by Carl Schmitt under the same title] (Hist. Zeitsch., Mar.); Hans 
Haimar Jacobs, Bernhard Erdmannsdörfferss Weg zu Bismarck: Nach 
unveröffentlichten ‘Briefen Erdmannsdérffers an Max Jordan (Preuss. 
Jahrb., Apr.); Hellmut Kretzschmar, Heinrich von Treitschkes Verhältnis 
zu Sachsen (ibid., Mar.); Friedrich Rosen, Die deutsch-englischen Bünd- 
nisverhandlungen des Jahres 1898 [apropos of J. L. Garvin’s Chamberlain, 
vol. III] (Berl. Monatsh., Mar.); S. K. Padover, Treitschke, Forerunner of 
Hitlerism (Pacific Hist. Rev., June); E. F. Gautier, L’or du Soudan dans 
Vhistoire (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Mar.); Hans Rothfels, Zur Lebensgeschichte 
Holsteins [apropos of Holstein’s letters to his cousin] (Hist. Zeitsch., Mar.); 
Edwin J. Pratt, L’année 1903 dans la diplomatie française (Rev. Hist., Jan.); 
Arno Spindler, The “Lusitania” Case: its Influence on German-American 
Relations (Berl. Monatsh, May); Georg Haschek, -Partis, traditions, gt 
structüre sociale en Autriche (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Jan.); H. D. Fong, 
Rural Weaving and the Merchant Employers in a North China District 
(Nankai Soc. and Ec. Quar., Apr.); Gaetano Salvemini, Twelve Years of 
Fascist Finance (Foreign Affairs, Apr.); James K. Pollock, The, Saar 
Plebiscite (Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Apr.). 


Documents: Albert Leitzmann, ed., Jugendbriefe Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldts: Zum hundertjährigen Gedächtnis seines Todestages, 8 April 1835 
(Preuss. Jahrb, Apr.); Correspondance inédite entre Lamennais et-le comte 
de Senfft [1] (Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan.); Howard McGaw Smyth, ed., Docu- 
ments relating to the Armistice of Novara (Jour. Mod. Hist., June); Luigi 
Federzoni, ed., Lettere di Francesco Crispi ad Abele Damiani (N. Antol., Feb. 
t); Arrigo Solmi, ed., Carteggio tra Antonio Salandra e Sidney Sonnino 
nella prima fase della neutralità Italiana, agosto-dicembre 1914 (ibid., 
Feb. 16). 

UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 

General review: the Revue historique has now published separately the 
two general reviews of American history by É. Préclin, originally printed in 
the September and November numbers. The title is Histoire des États-Unis, 
des origines à nos jours (Alcan, 1935, pp. 91). 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
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Congress the following may be noted: papers of F. A. C. Muhlenberg, 
Conrad Weiser, and H. M. Muhlenberg added -to the ¿Gregg Collection; 
reproductions of 19 letters mainly addressed to Jeremiah Wadsworth, 1777- 
1818; photostats of two account-books of Thomas Jefferson, 1782-1826; copies 
of 33 letters of George Thacher, M.C., 1790-1792; about twenty letters ad- 
dressed to Anthony Wayne, 1792-1796; about 779 papers, mainly letters, 
addressed to Joseph Story, 1807-1844; journal of Major Lewis Bond, of the 
battle of the River Raisin, etc., 1813; 14 letters of Salmon P. Chase, 1823- 
1832; 27 letters addressed to John H. B. Latrobe, from Mathew Carey, Amos 
Kendall, Samuel F. B. Morse, and Richard Rush, 1828-1850; a volume con- 
taining articles of faith and constitution of the New Philadelphia Society, 
1833; 29 letters from the Confederate general, William J. Hardee, to Mrs. 
Felicia L. Shover, relating to movements of Confederate forces, 1861-1862; 
narrative of the “Secession Conspiracy” in Kentucky, by Rev. Robert J. 
Breckinridge; papers of Elisha H. Allen, chief justice and envoy of the 
Hawaiian kingdom (several hundreds); diary of John H. Wheeler of N. C. 
21 volumes; 103 letter-files and 29 packages of papers of Tasker H. Bliss; 
papers of Senator Thomas J. Walsh, 64 filecases; papers of William McKinley, 
about 30 boxes. 


The Library of Congress has sent to the Government Printing Office the 
manuscript for the concluding volume, XXXIV, edited by Dr. Roscoe R. 
` Hill, of the Journals of the Continental Congress, embracing the transactions 
of 1788 and the first weeks of 1789. Volumes XXXII and XXXIII, for 1787, 
are all in final proof, waiting only for the completion of the index. It is 
expected that Volume IV of the Records of the Virginia Company, edited by 
Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, completing that work, will be published by the 
Government Printing Office in July. 


A comprehensive survey and appraisal of the public records of the govern- - 
ment has been inaugurated, in order to determine the location, present volume, 
and physical condition of the papers, records, and documents which should 
be transferred to the new National Archives building. This survey will also 
ascertain the amount of cleaning and repairing which will be required, as 
-well as the number and kinds of indexes and inventories now available to 
facilitate the use of such collections by public officials and by scholars, The 
history and duration of all government agencies will be charted and their 
archival series noted to serve as a basis for the formulation of a logical 
classification and cataloguing system. 


Dr. Charles A. Beard in revising his American Government and Politics 
(Macmillan, 1935, pp. viii, 859, $3.75) for a seventh edition has sought to 
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bring the text “into line with current events”, to emphasize the broader 
policies of government in the present crisis, and, incidentally, to adapt the 
s 


« 


at yee 
book to more effective use in the classroom. 


Proftssor Louis Martin Sears’s History of American Foreign Relations 
(Crowell, 1935, pp. xiv, 706, $3.50) is a revised and enlarged edition of the 
stimulating and well-known volume published by the author in 1927. In its 
survey of recent relations and policy, chiefly questions of fiscal policy and 
Caribbean interests, it includes all the most prominent topics except the latest 
adjustments with Mexico and Canada. The author adds to the interest of 
the narrative by brief incidental expressions of his own opinion based upon 
study of the data. He states that President Hoover, by his declaration of a 
moratorium on debts due from Germany in 1931, began a quasi-inflationary 
policy later elaborated by his successor. He says that the fate of the entire 
London monetary conference of 1933 was determined by President Roosevelt’s 
change of opinion. Although he apparently approves the Roosevelt con- 
ciliatory “partnership” policy in Latin America, he asserts that either with 
or without the Platt amendment America cannot long be indifferent to 
anarchy in the Caribbean. In the concluding chapter he makes a brief venture 
in prophecy. J. M. C. 

Professor Harold Underwood Faulkner’s American Economic History 
(Harper, 1935, pp. xvi, 816, $3.50), first published in 1924, has reached a 
third edition. The principal changes are the introduction of twenty-six new 
maps, the addition of a chapter describing the crash of 1929 and the “New 
Deal”, and the revision of the bibliographies, 


The volume entitled Papers on Public Credit, Commerce, and Finance 
(Columbia University Press, 1934, pp. xxiv, 303, $3.00), edited by Samuel 
McKee, jr., contains five papers written by Alexander Hamilton while he 
was Secretary of the Treasury. Two are the famous reports on the “Public 
Credit” and two the equally well-known reports on a “National Bank” and 
on “Manufactures”. The remaining paper is the “Letter to George Wash- 
ington on the Constitutionality of the Bank, with an Analysis of the Powers 
and Function of the Federal Government”. "They all have been ably edited 
by Mr. McKee. Mr. Elihu Root has written a foreword. While Hamilton’s 
papers deal with problems of our formative period, they contain the exposi- 
tion of fundamental principles which are still pertinent. A. A. R. 


Professor Earl Willis Crecraft’s Freedom of the Seas (Appleton-Century, 
1935, Pp. Xx, 304, $3.00) is a tract written to defend the institution of 
neutrality against the theories of the “new dispensation”. To one who, like 
the reviewer, believes in formulating treaty definitions of neutral rights, 
much of the general argument of the present tract will be welcome and 
timely. Others will be extremely impatient with it. Even defenders of 
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neutrality will be annoyed because its polemical pages make so many loose 
assertions, arguments, and even mistakes in fact. It would be impossible 
to touch on all of these in this space, but witness tor example (p. 106): “In 
1909, the new Declaration of London abolishedecompletely the dectrine of 
continuous voyage, as applied to the enforcement of a blockade.” It ig true 
that the Declaration of London did in its text declare that a “blockade must : 
not extend beyond the ports and coasts of the enemy”; but the Declaration 
` of London, as the author says on so many other pages, was never ratified. 
Like many Americans, the author impatiently asks: “Why should we always 
anticipate war rather than peace” in defining neutral rights? Well, we will 
answer him: Some desperate nations find war rather than peace more suitable 
to their interests, S. F. B. 


Credit should be given to Mr. Giovanni Schiavo, the author of The 
Italians in America before the Civil War [The Italian Historical Society] 
(Vigo Press, 1934, pp. i, 399, $5.00), for great industry, as his data have been 
culled from a vast amount of material in various languages. It is amusing, 
however, to find a criticism directed against another writer for failure to 
document his assertions (p. 327), when that is the most serious indictment— 
though not the only one—the reviewer must bring against this author. 
Sweeping assertions are made and conclusions drawn on highly controversial 
matters without footnote citation of authorities. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Mr. Schiavo, while assailing others for racial bias, suffers 
from the same weakness. Possibly the Italian influence in America deserves 
more recognition, but the writer’s zeal leads him to greater claims than are 
proved. For instance, it is unscholarly to sweep away the Ericson voyages 
to Vinland as “mythology”. It argues ignorance of the archaeological evi- 
dence excavated by Dr. Poul Norland and preserved in the Copenhagen 
National Museum. The bibliography violates also all conventions of trained 
historians. There is carelessness as to dates; and the style is open to criticism, 
particularly for an effort to include extraneous material which should have 
been relegated to footnotes. E.L. 


Articles: A. M. Schlesinger, Colonial Newspapers and the Stamp Act 
(New England Quar., Mar.); Francis Lee Thurman, Little Known and 
Unfrequented Haunts of Washington (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr.); 
George L. McKay, American Book Auction Catalogues, 1713-1934 |], 
If] (Bull. New York Public Library, Mar., May); Victor H. Paltsits, The 
Use of Invisible Ink for Secret Writing during the American Revolution 
(ibid, May); Maurice Casenave, La France et l'établissement de la 
hiérarchie catholique aux Etats-Unis [concl’d] (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Jan.); 
William Sener Rusk, William Thornton, Architect (Pennsylvania Hist., 
Apr.); W. E. Apgar, Our Navy, 1800-1813, from the Letters of Capt. William 
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H. Allen (Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc, Apr.); Richard R. Sternberg, The 
Failure of Polk’s Mexican War Intrigue of 1845 (Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar.); 
John D. P. Fuller, Propag’nda during°the Mexican War (Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Apy.); William K Boyd, Robert E. Lee (South Atlantic Quar., Apr.); 
William A. Russ, jr., Anti-Catholic Agitation during Reconstruction (Rec. 
Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., Dec.); Charles Fairman, Justice Samuel F. Miller 
(Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar.); Richard W. Van Alstyne, Great Britain, the United 
States, and Hawaiian Independence (Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar.); David Y. 
Thomas, The Monroe Doctrine from Roosevelt to Roosevelt (South Atlantic 
Quar., Apr.); J. Bartlet Brebner, Canada, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and 
the Washington Conference (Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar.). 


Documents: Carl Bridenbaugh, ed., Patrick McRobert’s Tour through Part 
of the North Provinces of America, 1774-1775 (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Apr.); Esther Louise Larsen, ed., Pehr Kalm’s Description of Maize, 
How it is Planted and Cultivated in North America, together with the 
Many Uses of this Crop Plant (Agricultural Hist., Apr.); Mary S. Estill, ed., 
Diary of a Confederate Congressman, 1862-1863 (Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Apr.). 

NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has published vol. XV (pp. xiii, 
323) of its reprint of the Journals of the House of Representatives, covering 
the sessions of the legislative year 1737-1738 (May-April), and presenting 
the usual extraordinary amount of detailed information for the history of the 
province. Aside from the customary agitations over paper money and Gov- 
ernor Belcher’s pay, the main matter of the year was the boundary dispute 
with New Hampshire. In order to consider this from near at hand, the 
legislature held its second session at Salisbury, where it was occupied with 
the question for three months—only to see it decided mainly in favor of 
New Hampshire by the commission of twenty councilors from other colonies, 
and ultimately by the privy council at Whitehall. 


Vol. I [New Series], no. 8, of the Worcester Historical Society Publications 
contains several papers read before the society, among which are: “The 
Daguerreotype Art and some of its Early Exponents in Worcester”, by 
Edward F. Coffin, and “The Blackstone Canal”, by Zelotes W. Coombs. 


The following accessions are among those recently acquired by the 
Manuscripts and History Section of the New York State Library: Thomson 
family papers of Catskill, New York, 1783-1846, including letters of Mark 
Spencer, Jesse Buel, E. Croswell, and the journal of a voyage to British 
Guiana, in all, about 1500 items; 275 Civil War letters of Lieutenant Orsell 
Cook Brown, New York Volunteers, 1861-1865; Philip Schuyler documents 
(5); letters, 1827-1828, of De Witt Clinton (23); papers of Thomas Cole, 
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the artist, about 400 items, including letters of A. B. Durand (5), Luman 
Reed, Samuel Ward, William Cullen Bryant (6), Henry Pickering (6), 
Jonathan Sturgis (7), Samuel F. B. Mofse (6), Joh? Howard Payne, Inman, 
Ingham, and Cornelius Ver Bryck; papers of Jessie Bookstaver ( 500), „J.I. W. 


Among the recent manuscript additions to the collections of the New 
York Public Library are two logs, the first kept by the surgeon of the U. S. S. 
Independence on a voyage from Boston to the Mediterranean and return to 
New York, May 21, 1815, to January 31, 1816, and the second kept by Mid- 
shipman Joseph Parrish of the U. S. S. Congress on a Voyage to California, 
October 8, 1846, to November 11, 1847. Another manuscript is the journal 
of a “Short Tour through the United States and Canadas”, written by a 
subaltern in the rifle brigade at Halifax. It is not surprising that this traveler 
had little love for the “beastly Yankees”. 


The Centennial History of Saint Bartholomew’s Church in the City of 
New York, 1835-1935 (Privately printed for the Rector, Church Wardens, 
and Vestrymen, 1935, pp. xix, 435, $3.00), by E. Clowes Chorley, illustrates 
an important phase in the life of the American city, suggested in part by the 
pictures and locations of the first church at Lafayette Place and Great Jones 
Street and the present church at Park Avenue and sıst Street. The foreword 
is contributed by Dr. Leighton Parks, rector from 1904 to 1925. 


The third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association was 
held at Pittsburgh on April 19 and 20, in connection with the Annual History 
Conference of the University of Pittsburgh. The registered attendance was 
161; it being the largest number yet gathered together at the annual meetings. 
A program of unusual excellence was presented, combining papers by mature ` 
scholars and young research students. ‘Outstanding in the program were the 
brilliant and challenging address by Arthur P. Whitaker entitled “Capitalism, 
Agrarianism, and Territorial Expansion, 1800 to 1850”, the novel address by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson on “The Real Discoverer of America”, and the new 
light thrown on “The Personality of Provost William Smith”, by Mrs, Charles 
Shattock Fox. Religion, constitutional struggles, county politics, the Anti- 
Masonic movement, British colonial policy, the opening of the Mississippi, 
and archival materials were discussed by Marian Silveus, Burke M. Hermann, 
Philip S. Klein, J. Cutler Andrews, Dora Mae Clark, Helen Kiester, and 
Curtis W. Garrison. The secretary reported that the association had enjoyed 
a most successful year, having increased its membership by 33 per cent. It 
was decided to have the annual meetings henceforth in the autumn and to 
inaugurate this plan a second meeting is to be held this year in Philadelphia 
in September or October. P. W.G. 


Acquisitions of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in recent 
months include a collection of correspondence and papers, ranging in date 
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, _ from 1790 to 1859, of Colonel Denis McNair, founder of Wilkinsburg, 


and of his son, Colonel Dunning R. McNair, state operator and mail con- 
tractor; a group of original papers*of Colonel James Burd, Pennsylvania 
soldier and road builders including a sketch map of the “Camp at Loyal 
Hamnon—ı758” (later Fort Ligonier); a considerable collection of papers 
and mementos relating to General Alexander Hays and to survivors of his 
first Civil War command, the 63d Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers; 
photostatic copies of a supposedly unique file, in private possession, of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, 1822-1825; and files or scattering issues of the Farmers 
Register (Greensburg), 1803-1805, the American Citizen (Butler), 1863-1867, 
and the Butler Eagle, 1870-1906. Last fall the society put on a series of care- 
fully planned exhibits at various conspicuous locations in downtown Pitts- 
burgh and at the county fair. During the ea 1934 the society made a net ` 
gain in membership of 141. F. F. H. 


Articles: William Stetson Merrill, The Vinland Problem through the 
Four Centuries (Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr.); Edward N. Torbert, The Evolu- 
tion of Land Utilization in Lebanon, New Hampshire (Geog. Rev., Apr.); 
Arthur Lyon Cross, Harvard Worthies of a Bygone Generation (Michigan 
Alumnus, Apr.); Henry Steele Commager, The Blasphemy of Abner Knee- 
land (New England Quar., Mar.); Dudley W. Knox, Private Armed Ships 
. belonging to Salem, 1799 (Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Apr.); Ship Registers of the 

District of Newburyport, 1789-1870 [contd] (ibid.); Harold F. Wilson, 
The Rise and Decline of the Sheep Industry in Northern New England 
. (Agricultural Hist., Jan.); Roy F. Nichols, Has the History of the Middle 
States been Neglected? (Pennsylvania Hist, Apr.); Pierre Brodin, Les 
Quakers dans le New York au XVIP siècle (Rev. Hist. Mod., Nov.); Alex- 
ander C. Flick, The Bebout Family in Flanders and America (New York 
Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apr.); G. S. Pryde, Scottish Colonization in the 
Province of New York (New York Hist., Apr.); Robert G. Albion, Com- 
mercial Fortunes in New York: a Study in the History of the Pora of New 
York about 1850 (ibid.); Louis L. Gitin, Cadwallader Colden as Scientist 
and Philosopher (1bid.); Wheaton J. Lane, Water Transportation in Colonial 
New Jersey (Proc. New Jersey Hist: Soc., Apr.); Lily Lee Nixon, Colonel 
James Burd in the Forbes Campaign (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr.); Harry S. Hower, Some Scientific and Technological Contributions to 
the Glass Industry in the Pittsburgh District (Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Mar.). l 
SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 
One of the first fruits of the organization of the Southern Historical As- 
sociation last November has been the establishment of a new regional 
historical review, The Journal of Southern History, the initial issue of which 
appeared in February. The Board of Editors is made up of Philip M. Hamer, 
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Dwight L. Dumond, E. Merton Coulter, Fletcher M. Green, Thomas P. 
Abernethy, William C. Binkley, Richard H. Shryock, and,Charles S. Sydnor. 
Wendell H. Stephenson, of Louisiana State University, is the Managing 
Editor, and that university is the guarantor of theepublication. Thg.opening 
number has the following articles: “Great Britain, the United States and 
the Negro Seamen Acts”, by Philip M. Hamer; “The South in the 1850’s 
as seen by British Consuls”, by Laura A. White; “The Beginning of Printing 
in Mississippi”, by Charles S. Sydnor; and “The Propaganda Literature of 
Confederate Prisons”, by William B. Hesseltine. The document is “Journal 
of the First Kentucky Convention, Dec. 27, 1784-Jan. 5, 1785”, edited by 
Thomas P. Abernethy. There is a section of “Book Reviews” and one “News 
and Notices”. The new journal has made an auspicious beginning. 


The Maryland Historical Society has published vol. LI, Archives of 
Maryland, Proceedings of the Court of Chancery of Maryland, 1669-1679, 
Court Series 5 (Baltimore, 1934, pp. lxi, 595), edited by J. Hall Pleasants. 
The society has hitherto published four volumes of Proceedings of the- 
Provincial Court, together covering the period from 1637 to 1666 (Archives, 
vols. IV, X, XLI, and XLIX). Another volume in the documentation of 
the Maryland colonial courts, though not published by the society, is the 
Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 1695-1729, edited by Carroll 
T. Bond, and published as “American Legal Records”, vol. I, by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association (Am. Hist. Rev., XL, 137). With the publication 
of a further volume of the records of the equity court which the socjety has 
in preparation there will be available in printed form, as the committee on 
publication remark, “a complete cross section of the entire judicial system 
of the Province of Maryland—and one which is perhaps more complete for 
the period than that possessed by any other colony”. It is perhaps needful 
to note that prior to 1695 the governor and council sitting as the upper house 
functioned as the appellat court, and that the same personnel (with oc- 
casional exceptions) constituted also both the provincial court and the court 
of chancery. Not until 1669 in fact were the records of the two latter courts 
kept separately. The occasional exceptions referred to were when the gov- 
ernor was not also the chancellor, as was the case during the period covered 
by this volume. Besides the clarifying “Letter of Transmittal” by the com- 
mittee on publication, there is a history of “The First Century of thé Court 
of Chancery of Maryland”, by the editor. Judge Carroll T. Bond, of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals, contributes an “Introduction to the Legal Pro- 
cedure”, Both these contributions are exceedingly helpful to an understanding 
of the growth cf the Maryland system of courts. In an appendix is printed 
the first charter of St. Mary’s City, 1668. It was at St. Mary’s City that the 
Court of Chancery usually sat. E. C. B. 
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Stratford Hall, the birthplace of Robert E. Lee, is to be dedicated on 
October 12 as a mgmorial to him. The funds for the restoration of the house 
and the gardens have been collected by the Robert E. Lee Memorial 
Foundation. a 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography has begun the pub- 
lication of what is thought to be the most valuable part of Edmund Randolph’s 
History of Virginia, a work which has existed in manuscript for a century 
and a quarter and has frequently been cited by historians but has never been 
published. The first volume of manuscript covers the history of Virginia 
prior to 1774, the second from 1774 to 1782, and it is the latter part that will be 
published. The first installment, which appears in the April number of the 
Magazine, comprises the introduction only. 


The Early Life of George Poindexter: a Story of the First Southwest 
(Tulane University Press, 1934, pp. 194, $2.00), by Mack Swearingen, deals 
with the fifteen years after Poindexter arrived in the Mississippi Territory in 
1802. During this period he rose from obscurity to political power, served 
as territorial attorney general, judge, and delegate to Congress as well as to 
the territorial assembly and the constitutional convention of 1817, which he 
clearly dominated. More of success and of quarreling was to come later, 
together with great disappointments, but Professor Swearingen is reserving 
for future treatment Poindexter’s activities after Mississippi became a state. 
It is obvious that Poindexter’s early life could not have been written without 
producing something of a political history of the Mississippi Territory; in addi- 
tion considerable information is given about the social and economic back- 
ground. Distinctive characteristics of the study are raciness of style and bold- 
ness of interpretation. A refreshingly unconventional and frank preface (see 
also p. 176) tends to spike the cannon of those who may disagree with any 
of the conclusions of the book. The bibliography contains some critical notes, 
the index is adequate, and there are a dozen illustrations. C. S. S. 


Articles: John La Farge, The Survival of the Catholic Faith in Southern 
Maryland (Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr.); William B. Marye, “Potowmeck above ye 
Inhabitants”: a Commentary on the Subject of an old Map (Maryland Hist. 
Mag., Mar.); J. J. Spengler, Malthusianism and the Debate on Slavery 
(South Atlantic Quar., Apr.); Arthur G. Peterson, Flour and Grist Milling 
in Virginia: a brief History (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr.); Thomas 
T. Waterman, The Bay System in Colonial Virginia Building (William 
and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., Apr.); Marguerite B. Hamer, The 
Foundation and Failure of the Silk Industry in Provincial Georgia (North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr.); William A. Mabry, Negro Suffrage and Fusion 
Rule in North Carolina (tbid.); Marjorie Daniel, John Joachim Zubly, 
Georgia Pamphleteer of the Revolution (Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar.); Joseph 
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B. Lockey, A Foor-Note to Captain Young’s Itineraries: Letters of Jeremy 
Robinson [to Edward Livingston, 1832] (Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., Apr.); 
Rogers W. Young, Fort Marion during the Seminole War (zbid.); G. W. 
McGinty, Changes in Louisiana Agriculture, 1960-1880 (Louisiana Hist. 
Quar., Apr.). $ 


Documents: Elizabeth G. McPherson, ed., Unpublished Letters from 
North Carolinians to Washington (North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr.); A. S. 
Salley, ed., Diary of William Dillwyn during a Visit to Charles Town in 
1772 [cont’d] (South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan.); Mabel L. 
Webber, ed., Records from the Blake and White Bibles [1621-1794] (ibid.); 
Walter Prichard, ed., An Original Letter on the West. Florida Revolution of 
1810 (Louisiana Hist. Quar., Apr.). 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was held in Cincinnati on April 25-27. The sessions.were devoted 
chiefly to subjects drawn from the history of the Great Valley: “Factors in 
the Development of the Old Northwest”, “Religious Forces in Western 
History”, “Development of Agriculture in the West”, “The Mississippi Valley 
in Diplomacy”, and “Public Land Policies”; but such subjects as “Recon- 
struction” and “Political Leadership since the Civil War” were also dis- 
cussed, One session was given to a ‘Panel discussion’ of the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. The presidential address, delivered 
by Professor L. B. Shippee, abandoned all the old claims for the utilitarian 
value of history and expressed the modest opinion that if teachers succeeded 
occasionally in transferring to the student mind a few new truths they would 
be justifying their existence. An outstanding feature of the meeting was the 
session on “The Development of American Humor”. The speakers empha- 
sized the idea of development and treated their theme historically, while they 
did not forget to entertain and often to amuse their hearers.. 


With the beginning of vol. XLIV The Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Quarterly embodies a new policy and appears in a more attractive 
format. The trustees of the society which publishes the quarterly, at a meeting 
last October, decided to reserve for a new series of Collections the longer 
contributions formerly printed in the Quarterly and to devote its pages to 
articles possessing a more general appeal to readers. The Board of Editors 
was enlarged to make“it-more representative of the historical activities of the 
state. Dr. Harlow Lindley is the editor, and his associates are Robert C. 
Binkley, Beverley W. Bond, jr., Clarence E. Carter, Henry C. Shetrone, 
Albert T. Volwiler, and Carl Wittke. The articles in this initial number 
are: “Excavation of the Reeve Village Site, Lake County, Ohio”, by Emerson 
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=D; Greenman; “Three Aspects of the Economic Life of Cincinnati from 1815 
“to 1840”, by Maurice F. Neufeld; “The Naming of the City of Cincinnati”, by - 
Edgar: Erskine Hume; *Robert Hafpilton Bishop, Pioneer Educator”, by 
James H, Rodabaugh; amd “An Eddy in the Western Flow of American 
- Culture”, by Jesse H. Shera. There are also three bibliographical articles. 


The Ohio State Archzological-and Historical Society has published An 
Index and List of the Pamphlets’ and Periodicals collected by Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes. The collection is in the Hayes Memorial Library, Spiegel 
Grove State Park, Fremont, Ohio. The compiler of this list is Ruth M. Boring. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for February contains the “Proceedings of 
the Sixteenth Annual Indiana History Conference” held last December. 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for 1934 is made 
up of the proceedings of the annual meeting for ‘that year and the papers 
which were presented, among these “Oliver Pollock and the Winning of 
the Illinois Country”, by James Alton James, and “Lincoln and New Salem”, 
by Benjamin’ P. Thomas. 


The University of Missouri Studies, vol. X, no. 2, contains an essay by 
Ward Allison Dorrance on “The Survival of French in the Old District of 
Sainte Genevieve”. 


The thirteenth state historical tour and convention under the auspices of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, held in the upper Minnesota, Valley on 
_ June 13, 14, and 15, commemorated the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Lac qui Parle mission by Dr. Thomas S, Williamson. To 
the society’s Whipple Papers have been added five letters by Bishop Henry B. 
Whipple. The extensive collection of Major Lawrence Taliaferro’s papers 
has been enriched by filmslides of statements of Taliaferro’s accounts from 
1822 to 1834 and of thirty letters written by him in 1830 and 1831. The 
filmslides were made from the originals in the William Clark Papers in the 
possession of the Kansas Historical Society. Among other recent accessions 
of the society are ten filing boxes of correspondence of the National Non- 
partisan League from 1916 to 1923 and one hundred and thirty-eight archi- 
tects’ drawings received from the Minnesota district of the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey, which include the records of thirty-three buildings of 
historic interest in various localities in the state. The society has recently 
. published a Guide to the Personal Papers in the Manuscript Collections of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, compiled by Grace Lee Nute and Gertrude . 
W. Ackermann, curator of manuscripts and manuscript assistant, respectively, 
on the staff of the society. The volume indicates the subjects dealt with, the 
types of manuscript records, and the persons represented in 455 collections 
of papers accumulated by Minnesotans, prominent and obscure, and acquired 
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by the society during the eighty-six years of its existence. "The Guide to the - 
Personal Papers is intended to be the first of a series thgfwill ultimately = 
include descriptions of all groups of mänuscripts ir? the society’s collections. 
The inventory of Minnesota county archives, resunsed in January asa project 
under the FERA, has been completed in thirteen of the eighty-seven counties 
of the state and considerable progress has been made in many other counties. 
T. C. B. 


Death on the Prairie: the Thirty Years Struggle for the Western Plains 
(Macmillan, 1934, pp. xii, 298, $3.00), by Paul I. Wellman, is, despite its 
detective story title, a valuable contribution to American historical literature. 
It is a history of the Indian wars on the western plains from 1862 to ı8gr. 
Although the product of careful and extensive research, it is written in a` 
popular style with the emphasis on the dramatic incidents. In form it is a 
series of disconnected narratives, which together constitute a chronological 
history of the conquest of the plains, bringing together material never before 
treated so fully in one volume. J. C. G. 


The issue of the Nebraska History Magazine bearing the date July- 
September, 1934 (printed April, 1935), is entirely devoted to “Reports on 
Field Work by the Archaeological Survey of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society”, by Waldo R. Wedel. 


Articles: Douglas C. McMurtrie, A Bibliography of Kentucky Statute 
Law, 1792-1830 (Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr.); Richard L. Power, Wet 
Lands and the Hoosier Stereotype (Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., June); John . 
D. Barnhart, Sources of Southern Migration into the Old Northwest (ibid.); 
Kathryn T. Abbey, Peter Chester’s Defense of the Mississippi after the 
Willing Raid (zbid.); William P. Donnelly, Nineteenth Century Jesuit Reduc- 
tions in the United States (Mid-America, Apr.); Thomas Cleary, The Or- 
ganization of the Catholic Church in Central Illinois (ibid.); Gerard Schultz, 
Steamboat Navigation on the Osage River before the Civil War (Missouri 
Hist. Rev., Apr.); Benjamin F. Shambaugh, The Naming of Iowa (Palimp- 
sest, Mar.); Hjalmar R. Holand, The “Myth” of the Kensington Stone 
(New England Quar., Mar.); Philip von Rohr Sauer, Heinrich von Rohr 
and the Lutheran Immigration to New York and Wisconsin (Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Mar.); Albert E. Jenks, Recent Discoveries in Minnesota Pre- 
History (Minnesota Hist., Mar.); Charles M. Gates, Some Sources for North- 
west History: Account Books (ibid.), Kirke Mechem, The Mystery of the 
Meeker Press (Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb.); Carolyn T. Foreman, Colonel Jesse 
Henry Leavenworth (Chron. Oklahoma, Mar.); Rezin H. Constant, Diary: 
Colorado as seen by a Visitor of 1880 (Colorado Mag., May); France V. 
Scholes, Civil Government and Society in New Mexico in the Seventeenth 
Century (New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr.); Robert G. Raymer, Early Copper 
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Mining in Arizona (Pacific Hist. Rev., June); Peter Masten Dunne, Jesuits 
begin the West-Cpast Missions (ibid.); Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Cali- 
fornia and the Comprothise of 1850 (ibid.); W. Clement Eaton, Nathaniel 
Wyeth's Oregon Expeditions (ibid.); Ralph R. Martig, Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany Claims, 1846-1869 (Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar.); Robert C. Clark, Mili- 
tary History of Oregon, 1849-1859 (ibid.); Richard X. Evans, Dr. John Evans, 
U. S. Geologist, 1851-1861 (Washington Hist. Quar., Apr.); Douglas C. . 
McMurtrie, Washington Newspapers, 1852-1890: a Supplement to Professor ` 
Meany’s List (ibid:). 

Documents: Louise P. Kellogg, ed., La Chapelles Remarkable Retreat 
through the Mississippi Valley, 1760-1761 (Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., 
June); Harry E. Pratt, ed., John Dean Caton’s Reminiscences of Chicago in 
1833 and 1834 (Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Apr.); Earnest E. East, ed., 
A Newly Discovered Speech of Lincoln, delivered at Bloomington, Septem- 
ber 26, 1854 (ibid.); Joseph Schafer, ed., New Glarus in 1850: Report of 
Rev: Wilhelm Streissguth (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar.); Grant Foreman, ed., 
The Journal of Elijah Hicks [1845-1846] (Chron. Oklahoma, Mar.). 


CANADA 


The Canadian Catholic Historical Association was founded in June, 1933, 
and its first annual report has now appeared, edited by Dr. J. F. Kenney, the 
secretary. Among the papers presented at the annual meeting readers south 

of the border will examine with special interest Father Thomas M. Charland’s 
` “La mission de John Carroll au Canada en 1776 et l'interdit du P, Floquet”. 


Students of Canadian history, as well as librarians, will find most useful 

` the manual entitled Canadian Government Publications (Chicago, American 

Library Association, 1935, pp. ix, 582, $2.25), prepared by Marion Villiers 

Higgins, instructor in reference and documents, McGill University Library 
School. It is produced by the planograph process. 


Articles: H. M. Thomas, Agricultural Policy in New France (Agricultural 
Hist., Jan.); id., The Relations of Governor and Intendant in the Old 
Régime (Can. Hist. Rev., Mar.); Reginald G. Trotter, Canada as a Factor 
in Anglo-American Relations of the 1860's (ibid.); George W. Brown, 
Provincial Archives in Canada (1bid.). 

Documents: Sidney C. Richardson, Journal of William Richardson- who 
visited Labrador in 1771 (ibid.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND.SOUTH AMERICA 


The lectures delivered at the’ Third Annual Seminar Conference at the 
George Washington University, July 2 to August 20, 1934, have been pub- 
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lished under the title of Argentina, Brazil, and. Chile since Independence 
(George Washington University Press, 1935, pp. ix, 481, $3.00). The lecturers 
were Professors J. Fred Rippy, P. A. Martin, and I. ap Cox. In the introduction 
are two essays: Colonial Antecedents of the A BC Countries, by, she editor 
of the volume, Professor A. Curtis Wilgus; and The Political Heritage of 
Spanish America, by Professor N. Andrew N. Cleven. Three lectures printed 
in the appendix were by Dr. Alfred Hasbrouck, Stetson Conn, and Raul d’Eca, 


In the Manual de historia de Espafia (Madrid, Aguilar, 1934, pp. 620, . 
15 ptas.) Rafael Altamira has given us a one-volume history written for the 
Spaniard of medium education. It is a more popular, concise treatment of 
the subject than his zour-volume Historia de España y de la civilización 
española (1900~1911), yet more complete than his history recently published 
in the Armand Colin collection. Spanish civilization, especially the history 
of social and juridical institutions, is given secondary place since he has already 
amply dealt with it in the last edition of the Historia de la civilización 
española of the Manuales Soler collection (1928). In this manual, special at- 
tention is given to reciprocal influences with other nations, to the separate 
states of Spain in the Middle Ages and their subsequent unification, Starting 
with prehistoric times, the book takes us through the year 1933. Together 
with clear maps and pertinent illustrations, some of which are new, there are 
several tables: one of dates of political and social importance, one of cultural 
. and scientific landmarks, and another indicating a chronological parallel be- 
tween Spanish history and world events. R. S. 


Next autumn the University of North Carolina Press will begin to issue 
the Inter-American Series composed of translations of histories of Latin 
American nations written by eminent Latin American scholars. The first 
volumes to appear will be Professor J. Fred Rippy’s translation of Henao 
and Arrubla’s Historia de Colombia and Professor W. S. Robertsön’s transla- 
tion of Levene’s Historia Argentina. These histories will be adorned with 
illustrations, equipped with footnotes, and furnished with bibliographies 
largely composed of works in English. 


Ernesto Schäfer has compiled Las rúbricas del consejo real y supremo 
de las Indias desde la fundación del consejo en 1524 hasta la terminación 
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